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Art, I. Plan of National Improvement y pointing out the Means io 
render GrentBritain independent of Supplies of Corn from abroad, 
to extend the British Fisheries, and augment the Military andNa-^ 
vat Strength of the F^mpire, voithoutexperice or inconvenience to the 
Public,, *To which are added. Remarks on the several attempts 
that have been 7 nadc to Invade the British Islands, and an Exposi-^ 
tion of Bonaparte^ s grand project to conquer Great Britain and 
Ireland ; with Observations on the present Invasion of Hanover* 
^to. pp. 182. Brunswick, 1803, Sold by BuJd, London. 

T his w^ork bears decisive marks, botlj internal and external, of 
coming from the author of a book reviewed in our seventh 
Number, under the title of ‘ Sketches of the Relative Strength, iSc* 
of France and Russia.^ — See No. VII. p. 43. We trace the same 
unskilful use of the English language ; the same abundance of fo- 
reign words and idioms ; the same stubborn and generous attach- 
ment to the cause of Great Britain ; the same arrogant and dog- 
matical manner of speaking ; the same rash, unmeasured way of 
thinking, in the work now before us, which we attempted to de- 
scribe as the distinguishing features of the former publication. 
The outward appearance of both the books is also similar ; they 
have the same peculiar typography, paper, and size. We have 
no doubt whatever that they are the works of the same author ; 
and, in the present performance, we cannot deny, that there is 
much more to praise than in the * Sketches of France and Russiad 
The subject seems more familiar to the author ; his cjdculatiofis 
arc more precise and consistent ; and he seems generally to 
speak and to estimate from data furnished by his own experience. 
The topics of his inquiry are indeed of much easier investigation ; 
they form the coarser parts of political economy. The discussion 
approaches more nearly to matter of fact, and rarely extends be- 
yond obvious inferences from what has positively asserted. 
VOL. V. NO. 9. A . Yet, 
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Yet, when our author deviates into general speculations, and 
when any controverted points of political science come across 
him, his natural acuteness, incumbered as it is with many vulgar 
prejudices, and misled by much thoughtless temerity, is seldom 
sufficient to direct him in the right path, and to make up for the 
defects of bis philosophical education, or the coarseness of his 
theoretical views. His name and his nation is still withheld from 
us ; and although he does not alvrays come forward as the source 
of information, we are persuaded that he has collected almost all 
his facts himself ; and are C(frtainly disposed to suspect, as much 
as formerly, the accuracy of his observing powers, tintil he comes 
forward in person, and avows himself and his means of informa- 
tion. There is, however, one remarkable diflerence between the 
authority of the present and of the former publication. In that 
work we saw him pretending to number and weigh with accuracy 
what could only be estimated by conjecture, and to exhibit in fi- 
gures a statement which ’did not admit of calculation. In the 
present volume his flight is certainly more moderate ; and wc 
scarcely can detect any instance of his stating* in round sums, 
what cannot by its nature be a matter of admeasurement. We 
are far from saying, that his computations are always just, or even 
that his data are generally drawn from calculations actually insti- 
tuted. But it is much, that at least they may be true, and that 
they bear nothing on the face of them which demonstrates their 
impossibility. 

For the rest, we regard the wdiole subject comprised in this 
volume as extremely important, and at no time more nearly in- 
teresting to Great Britain and other maritime powers, tlian at 
the present crisis of European affairs. I'he author’s statements^, 
if accurate, are very valuable ; and some of the most weighty of 
his narratives of facts are to all arppearance well grounded. The'" 
points discussed will afford us an occasion of making some obser- 
vations not touched upon in the work before us, and of enter- 
ing into several interesting questions, which have long been ei- 
ther neglected, or incumbered with serious errors. We delight 
in every opportnnity' that is afforded us of entering upon such 
subjects, and arc always glad to bring before our readers, as of- 
ten as the actual progress of literature will permit, the topics 
connected with the most dignified and manly and practical of 
the sciences* * fasn vero de Icgibus imtituendis^ de be/lo, de pace^ 
de sociis^ de vectigahbus^ de jure civium^ generattm in or dines tetates^ 
qm de scrip una res in omm lihero popuh maximeque in 

facatis tranquilltsque civitatibus prcecipue semper floruit semper que 
dominata est^ ^id enim est aut tarn admirahile qu^m ex infinita 
Piultitudine hominum existere mum qui id quod omnibus natura sit 

datum^ 
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datum, •oel solus vel cum paucis faccre possit F Ant tarn potens tam^ 
que ma^nificiim quam popufi ?notus,judicum religiones, senatus gra-^ 
vitatem unius orationc converti P 'puidporro tarn regium, tarn libe^ 
rale, tarn munijictmi quam opem ferre supplicihus, excitare afflictos^ 
dare salutem, liherare periculis, retinere ho??tines in civitate F ^uam^ 
obrcm quis hoc non jure mtretur, summeque in eo elahorandum esse 
arbitretur^ utquouno hominesmaxitne hestiispi cestent^ in hoc homini- 
has ipsi f (intecellat F Ut vero jam ad ilia summa njeniasnus quce vis 
alia potuit, aut dispersos homines unum in locum congregure, aut a 
fera agrcstique vita ad hunc hunianum cult ti?n civ ilemque deducere ; 
aut jam conatitutis civitatihus leges, jfidicia, jura dcscribere Cicero, 
'I’he ^ Introduction’ contains a few notices of the contents 
of this volume, with many unconnected remarks on the superior 
importance rtf agricultural wealth, the total mismanagement of 
affairs in this country, and the evil dispositions of its inhabitants. 
We were pat liciilarly struck ivith the groundless asperity and 
folly of the declamation which occurs in this part of the book. 
It is to this chiefly that we shall advert in the present stage of 
our examination ; the other remarks w’ill find ample exemplifica- 
tion afterwards. Will it be credited that a staunch friend of 
Great Britain could entertain so vile an opinion of our national 
character as the following passage presents ? 

* When f rcllcct upon the diversity of interest lha.t pervades civil so- 
ciety in general, upon the prejudices that divide the opinions of the se- 
eci'al orders of men in every country, and upon that universal indlfl'cr-' 
cnce for the public weal which commerce and wealth, have intro- 
duced into Great Britain in particular, I must frankly avow, that niy 
hopes of seeing any thing like what I have here recommended realized, 
are very fetbie indeed. As If a malignant genius possessed the minds of 
men in this quarter of the globe, rut her than second the views of tlicir 
legitimate Sovereign, to improve the property of the nation, and strength' 
en the powers of the slate, they bluster about privilege and prerogative, 
and fight about fonnality and place, until a marauding banditti knock 
at the door ! Tlicn they vie with one another in cow^aidicc, and either 
basely surrender their country, or desert both country, king and proper- 
ly ! To quote examples here is unfortunately not necessary ; the week- 
ly new^spapers furnish us with abundance ! p. xvlii xvili. 

Thus does a nation become dastardly and profligate, however 
ardent its loyalty, if it cherishes any spark of that constitutional 
spirit, without which loyalty is only base submission to arbitrary 
powder ; however magnanimous its exertions against the enemy, 
if those efforts are not made in the precise time pointed out by 
this ^ planner of national improvement 'j however lofty its tem- 
per, and exalted its ambition after solid glory, if it sagely re- 
jects, without lull discussion, tlie schemes of every visionary who 
dreams that he was born to sway the resources of empires 1 — 

A 2 But 
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But the praises of this rash and presumptuous personage are as 
unmeasured as his censures. How astonished must Arthur Young 
and how much more astonished his readers, to find, in p. xvii, 
that any one volume of his works is of more real use to mankind 
than all those cart-loads of Voltaire, D’Alemberts, Diderots and 
Rousseaus, which inundate the world!’ As a specimen of his 
rage against some institutions, and his heedless, headlong style of 
innovating, we may notice his railing invective against the poor- 
laws, and his proposal for their unqualified and immediate abolition. 
This, he thinks, is the way to prevent for ever the existence of 
poor persons ; and truly, in his antipathy at this unhappy class, 
our author appears to forget the common language and feelings 
of humanity. What watch-dog ever snarled or barked more ir- 
rationally at a beggar than the ‘ planner’ does in the following 
scurrilous and abusive rhapsody ? 

^ Wc have created u new cast of idlers who arc much more nauseous 
in society, a thousand times more expensive, and a million of times 
more detrimental to the slate, than either of the fomicr ; I mean the 
poor. The enormous sums expended upon this pestiferous crew, wc call 
British munificence — a perverted term ! It we persist in this sort of 
munificence, wc shall dry up the generous source from whence it Hows ! 

I have travelled Europe over and over to look for poor *, but I never saw 
any in misery and distress, except where the doctrines of Jacobinical phi- 
lanthropy had already been published and I'cceivcd, Abolish alms, offer 
wholesome food for useful labour, and if there be a rotten part in the 
state it will soon amend. To feed the community with the fetid juice 
of putrid bones, is to conupt tlie very soul of the monarchy.’ 

This is downright nonsense. But there is one just exclama- 
tion in it, when he calls it a perversion of language to deno- 
minate the support of the poor * British 7nunificence for the 
money given to them, by levy of rates, is no more munificence, 

, than the money given to the treasury by levy of excise and cus- 
toms. It is to equalize the necessary burdens of maintaining the 
helpless poor, and expressly to prevent our having recourse to so 
capricious a source of supply as munificence, that a poor-rate was 
contrived. The whole introduction is written in this grumbling, 
insolent style. It is the effusion of a man who sees, in every 
ruler, a necessary foe to improvement — who is haunted by the 
terror of all administrations, and cabinets, and public bodies 
whatever — who believes that every member of every government 
has conspired against any possible scheme, provided its tendency 
, is obviously for the public good, and its powers of action suffi- 
cient^' strong. In every other respect, he resembles his breth- 
ren of the projecting tribe ; but in this one he is quite singular ; 
he is eonfident only that hi$ plans are never to be listened to — 

he 
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he is sanguine only in his expectations of public folly and ruin. 
This is one of the turns which the deranged intellect oftentimes 
takes. One man believes himself fated to eternal perdition, as 
the scape-goat of the animated creation from the beginning of 
time. Another imagines that against him alone all the efforts of 
mankind are turned, in active and unanimous conspiracy. A 
third believes himself deserted by his best and nearest friends: 
And in like manner our author goes on scheming and reasoning, 
with the unribating certainty that he is perfectly right, and solely 
right ; but with an equal certainty, that no one is ever to attend 
to his arguments, and that all his projects are doomed to utter 
neglect and o])livion, merely because their tendency is unques- 
tionably beneficial, and their eilicacy an affair of absolute de- 
monstration. 

The * plan for tlic encouragement of the Biitish fisheries,’ is 
preceded by a scheme, supported by many leasoiungs, for th.e 
general improvement of the united kingdom. We differ from 
our author principally in this part of liis speculations ; and as 
liis errors are of a very popular cast, wc shall stop to expose 
them with some fulness : 

It is the fundamental doctrine of our author, that all wealth 
is insecure, and compnrativcly to be undervalued, w'hiVh is de- 
rived from any other source than agiicultiirc, including in this 
class fisheries and mines. As soon as the mercantile capital of 
any nation exceeds a certain propoidon, he conceives the situa- 
tion of tlie country to be dangerous, and its prospects gloomy. 
Virtue he \iews as the especial inheritance of those who till the 
^oil, and feed flocks with its produce. They are the class most 
industrious, as well as most iitider moral restraint: they are more 
attached to their country, and the best subjects, as well as tlie 
warmest pvit riots. Merchants, tradesmen, and artiz.ans, can shift 
from place to place, and find a country any where. They arc 
riotous in their wealth, dastardly in the hour of danger, and 
discontented in poverty. An agricultural community is best a- 
ilapted to support its government by a large revenue. The 
wealth or the income derived from commerce is insecure. A 
war may at once annihilate it, at the very moment when the 
public wants require its extension. A revenue derived from land 
is placed beyond the chances of war, and the power of the enemy’s 
attacks. It furnishes at all times a sure fund of taxation ; and 
the state whose wealth consists in such a fund, can always rely 
on its revenue meeting the exigencies of Its affairs. 

Applied to colonial possessions, our author deems his doctrines 
peculiarly striking. They can never be securely the property 
of what he calls the ‘ me^tropoU* A rupture with their inhabit- 

A 3 ants 
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ants is one chance of losing them entirely. Hostilities . with fo- 
reign powers present another, and a more frequerit risk of the 
same calamity. But our author goes even farther than this. He 
maintains, throughout his whole speculations, that no nation can 
be really wealthy, which is inhabited by persons engaged in the 
manufacture or carriage of articles of luxury. He repeatedly 
talks with sovereign contempt of all such arti2;ans. He bewails 
the wretched perversion of judgment which uniformly ranks 
merchants and tradesmen, nay, * merchant- clerks, counterkeep- 
ers, and even livery servants, customhouse and excise officers,’ 
before * the honest ploughman,* and * the husbaiidinan after his 
horse.’ p. 41. 44. He expresses an unqualified contempt for a 
revenue derived from sugar and tobacco ; and of a * state propped 
upon the consumption of hyptiqne^ rouge de rose^ tooth-powder^ 
and other such items ;* unmindful of the hint given by the 
Roman Kmperor to his son* when he objected to a certain unsa- 
voury impost. In short, he seems uniformly to consider the soil 
as the only respectabe and secure source either of public or prii- 
vate revenue ; and to appreciate the utility of profits by the dig- 
nity of the occupations from wJiich they are drawn. But, that 
\vc may not be suspected of overstating the author’s doctrine, wc 
shall lay an exposition of it before our readers In his own words. 

In the pursuit of trade and Manufactures, Great Britain has ne- 
glected that medium or proportitm which ought to have been maintained 
betw'een that part of the community employed in agriculture and that 
employed in other occupations. In cauntric* wlierc there are but fcv.' 
consumers detached from the soil, agriculture almOsSt stands at a given 
degree of improvement, or it makes but slow progre.ss towards [>erfec 
lion. Where manufactures and trade, or the alluremenls of immediate' 
gain, draw a disproportion of the population and moveable capital from 
rural industiy, there agriculture will also languish and although trad- 
ing towns may increase, population will inevitably dimiuijih. Great 
citi^ and manuhictpres are drains upon population, which nothing but 
a high improved agriculture can support To balance the moral evils 
that arc inevitable attendants on crowded communities, it is absolutely 
necessaiy to make these subservient to such 'internal improvement as 
may maintain health, vigour, and plenty, in the nation. In Great Britain, 
this has been shamefully neglected 5 to commerce, we have offered up 
the most valuable attributes of an independent nation, viz. the elements 
of population, public spirit, and (T apa sorry to say it) the iiivincb 
bility of the state. 

* In all countries, the abundance or deficiency of the necessaries of 
life determines the population. Where corn is cultivated and grows, 
political restraints and ciyii or municipal oppression may interrupt the 
progression^ but cannot prevent the increase of men 5 where agriculture 
is neglected, the trade and gold of both the Indies will not prevent 
f}i$ir degeneration. Holl^ud md the Hanseatic Tovqis make no fair 

exceptiqn 
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exception to this assertion : as they depend on their neighbours for 
food, so they likewise do for their political existence. It is high time 
that the British Legislature should adopt efficacious measures to make the 
consumption ot our great tomis, manufactures, and sea-ports, stimulate 
the exploration of our own waste and ill -cultivated lands ; That con- 
sumption has too long fattened corn factors and the fields of foreign- 
ers p. IG — 18. 

— ‘ A country well stored with ploughmen will make a strong re- 
sistance. A very great proportion of our manufactures derive their 
value from laiicy j a modf-itiJluer}%ti may at any time reduce an immense 
property to nothing, lay idle some hundred thousand hands, interrujst 
the industry of the nation, and embarrass the finances of the state. 
Raw products bear, in all countries and under all ciituinstaiiccs, a real 
value ; and so doth the jiroduce of useful labour. 'To estimate fairly 
the national profits arising from our annual trade, it is necessary to in- 
vestigate whclher or not every man, and every guinea employed in it, 
be employed to as much national advantage as drey can possibly be; 
drawing at the same time a clear disthicliuii Ijclwccn the temporary 
or transient gains of individuals, and the solid hcntilts accruing to the 
slate. 

‘ Ships, docks, canals, roads, and sjjacious buildings, shew that a 
country either is, or has been rich ; but they are not in themselves suf- 
ficient security for the stability and peiT.ianent prosperity of a nation. 
x\s far as history leads us back, the annals of all llic commercial slates 
that have gone before us, are melancholy dcmonsiralious of this fact ; 
and wc have the w’recdcs of ffolland in our view' ! 

* "Ihe history of states nierch commercial, resembles the story of a 
man getting drunk — his s])irits rise with every glass, uTitli his head u])- 
set his heels.’ p. 34. 33. 

To the greater part of these principles, as well as to the reason- 
ings founded upon them, we find it impossible to assent ; and 
shall now briefly state our fundamental objections. 

^It appears to us eminently false, to ascribe greater dignity to 
any one mechanical profession, any one branch of the subdivided 
labour of the community, than to another. If the husbandman 
is not permitted to pay undivided attention to his agricultural 
occupation, by tliat arrangement of civili7.ed society which gives 
him the assistance of the other labourers, he must distract his 
attention by performing parts of those other tasks. Instead of 
confining his attention to sowing and reaping, (^those vocations to 
which our author assigns so much dignity and innocence), lie 
must pollute and degrade himself by becoming an artizan, a 
maker of trinkets, a servant, an exciseman. It is obvious, that all 
these professions work together as parts of the same machine. The 
gains of the one are honourable, in the same pioportion in which 
the gains of the other are so. The end of cach^ in its particular 

de^>artmentj 
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department, Is the same — to promote the comfort and happiness 
of the whole. To describe one as less dignified than another, is 
an injurious abuse of language. 

But the advantages derived from all these departments are 
also equally secure to the community and to the individuals who 
fill them j and it should be remarked, that they are secure ex- 
actly in proportion to the security of the gains derived from 
agriculture. If the husbandman neither manufactures his dress 
and furniture, nor prepares his luxuries, he must raise grain 
for the support of his weaver, joiner, and grocer. They are 
fed by his labour only in ])roportion as he is clothed, and lodged, 
and pleased by theirs. The wealth of the nation results from 
their joint labours ; it consists in the aggregate produce of their 
whole exertions ; and the part which supplies comforts and 
luxuries, is as much opulence and as much under human con- 
troul, as the portion which furnishes articles of the first neces- 
sity. 

In like manner, if we find a community employed exclusively 
or principally in arts and manufactures, and supplied from 
abroad with articles of prime necessity, we may remark, that 
this is exactly the same case of the division of employ ujcnts ; it 
is only applied to the great community of human society, instead 
of tlie contracted circle of one nation ; or it is applied to a 
collection of separate countries, instead of being confined to onCw 
Wherever, in short, we find an artizan working, we may be as- 
sured there must be a farmer plowing and sowing, either in the 
same or in some other country, it signifies not which. And if a 
whole people betake themselvesexclusively to manufactures, tliere 
must be some other people who confine their attention to hus- 
bandry. The artists and burghers of Holland must be fed by the 
peasantry of Poland ; and if the latter cease to till the ground, 
the former will cease to circulate among them its manufactured 
produce. In like manner, if the Dutch cease to employ them- 
selves in arts and traffic, the Poles must cease to cultivate so much 
jjof their soil, and must betake themselves to arts and commerce* 
To denominate the one natlqii dependent on the other, and to dev- 
scribe its wealth as comparatively insecure, is justified by no prin- 
ciple of political reasoning whatever. 

But there are casualities in trade. Vessels may be lost at sea. 
fires may consume manufactories and warehouses : And agri- 
culture alone, according to our author, furnishes a solid basis to 
aational prosperity. Now, is not every thing human subject to 
accident ? Is agriculture alone exempt from the general tenure ? 
Is the labour of the farmer never the sport of times and chances i 
of droughts, and floods, and mildews ; of sickness among cattle; 

tempests 
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tempests and fires to destroy houses and barns ? These are his 
chances. It is beyond all calculation, indeed, that they should, in 
the main, affect the general prosperity, by ruining his harvest ; 
and it is also beyond all calculation, that shipwreck should destroy 
the national commerce and manufactures. A war may indeed 
injure trade, and an enemy may ravage the country ; but the 
vessels captured may be laden with agricultural, as well as with 
manufactured produce j and the hostilities may thus affect the 
liusbandman as well as the artizaii and merchant. We are 
therefore reduced to this dilemma, — either we must organise a 
state, so as to divide its capital and labour into all the requisite 
branches, and make it a complete whole within itself (which im- 
plies the existence of many occupations besides agriculture) ; or 
must admit that the tanner, as well as the artiz-an and trader, 
may be affected by the casualties of war, in the very moment 
ipi which manufactures and commerce arc suffering. Besides, if 
there be any truth in the foregoing statements, the hostile powers 
cannot injure eacli other’s commerce with impunity ; for if the 
agriculture of the one v;as previously calculated, upon the sup- 
position that its market lay in the other (which is necessarily a 
part of tlie question), it is a poor advantage to ruin its own 
customer, and destroy the equivalent that must be paid for its 
goods. Indeed, we find tlmt this view is so clear and direct, 
that it inllucnces the mutual proceedings of all contending 
powers, and reduces to a very tiifie the real effects of war upon 
trade. 

It has been still more usual to view colonial trade as an in., 
secure source of wealth. But it should be remembered, that, ac-» 
cording to the modern and extensive system of colonization, the 
traflic between a mother country and her colonies, is exactly in 
the same predicament with the traffic between a farming and st 
commercial district*; in other words, the colony trade is the 
carriage of agricultural pioducc to market. If, then, we talk 
of insecurity, w^c must apply the term to this branch of agriciil.^ 
ture ; and then the question comes to be. Whether a compact 
or a scattered agricultural territory is most secure ? a question 
which obviously admits of but one answer ; though it by no 
means follows from its decision, that no territory should be cul- 
tivated that is not of the ver^ best form and dimensions. It 
ought never to be forgotten either, that this trade creates its 
own security, by raising up the species of force calculated to de- 
fend straggling possessions. It is the great nursery of seamen, 
and creator of fleets ; and it furnishes the points from which a 
maritime enemy can best be attacked for our own security and 
defence. Nor can wx figure the grounds on which our author, 

who 
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ivho is the most strenuous advocate of fisheries, and goes far- 
ther than all his predecessors in recommending their encourage* 
ment, should object to that colonial system, 'which is composed 
of a commerce tlie most nearly allied to the fishing concerns, 
in all its principles and effects, and of territorial possessions, the 
most essentially necessary to the progress and security of the fish- 
eries themselves. 

A theory still more trite than the preceding, has led some 
political reasotiers, and our author among the rest, to maintain, 
that a numerous peasantry is the only sure and safe defence of 
a great country. This doctrine has found multitudes of converts 
among retailers of sentiment, as well as speculative inquirers* 
Tire peasantry, by long usage, has acquired such a firm posses- 
sion of the titles ‘ virtuous,^ * hardy ^ ‘ spirited,^ * freeborn,'* 
and the like, that we almost forget tliat there can exist in any 
other class of men, either w'orth, strength, valour, or freedom ; 
and never reflect that, while the most eminent instances of slav- 
ery are to be found in myriads of bondsmen, (the only name for 
peasants in most countries of Europe), tlie progress of freedom 
has uniformly been coeval with the maltiplication of the o- 
ther orders of the community. To render the cultivators of the 
soil still more interesting^ they arc termed * simple^ ^ natural^ 

* happy! ^ ignorant! and so forth. Most of the arguments, or 
rather rhapsodies, in favour of barbarism (wliat is called the rude 
state of society^ are brought to bear upon this view of the ques- 
tion. Every opprobrious epithet is flung upon the artizan in 
his various rapacities, of an inhabitant of towns, a consumer of 
spirits and other luxuries, a well educated and civilized person. 
He is sickly, and weak and ugly, and puny and dissipated, and se- 
ditious and sedentary, and perhaps a taylor. The aid of poetry 
has not been wanting ; and inferences have actually been found- 
ed upon the most splendid and exquisite piece of Roman versifi- 
cation — ^Virgirs famous panegyric on the happy repose of rustic 
life* To us, however, notwithstanding all this eloquence, sen- 
timent, and authority, it does appear that the plain facts lye 
wholly and unequivocally in the opposite scale* If the bodily 
strength of artiz ns is less than that of ploughmen, they pos- 
sess, in a much greater degree, that manual dexterity and skill, so 
necessary in the evolutions, especially of modern war ; their health, 
impaired perhaps by sedentary labour, is speedily restored by the 
exertions of discipline, and the practice of the field. Modern 
warfare consists in reducing men to a state of great mechanical acti- 
vity, and combining them as parts of a great machine. For this 
lise, which of the two is* most fitted by his previous habits — he 
yrho has been aU his life acting Uic part of a mechanical imple- 
ment 
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ment in a combination of movements — or he who has been con- 
stantly employed as a thinking, independent, separate, and in- 
sulated agent ? Obedience is the first requisite in a soldier ; and 
for his pay, he must give up every faculty of body and mind to 
the will of another. Is such discipline enforced mere easily on 
those who have roamed the woods, and spent their days in a 
vaunted freedom and self-controul, or in those who have never 
known the use of their natural independence, but have lived 
and worked, and almost breathed, at the will of their employ- 
ers? It most also be remembered, that *'of all troops, the most 
expensive are those levied from agricultural occupations ; tliat arti- 
sans arc naturally thrown idle by every war, but cultivators must 
work constantly, otherwise the community will starve ; that the 
peasantry can only be drawn into military service during certain 
seasons of the year , and tliat hired trocjps, naturally composed of 
manufacturers, can be retained in service all the year round. 
It is, however, a favourite tojpic with our author, that a militia 
should defend every country- His opinions on tliis point coin- 
cide indeed with the ordinal*}^, we fear the practical tenets of 
the day j and vve rejoice in having the present opportunity of 
urgiiig our reasons in opposition to principles of policy, so emi- 
nently fatal, in all their consequences, to the wealth, the safety, 
and the apgrandizeineiit of the caiiniry. The doctrine, unfor- 
tunately too prevalent in these times, is thus stated with con- 
siderable accuracy by onr author ; who, it must be remarked, in 
the outset, does not object to standing armies, and has no sort 
of antipathy, on constitutional grounds, to the most extensive and 
regularly organized military estabii:>hn:icnts, on the most perma- 
nent fnoiing. 

'j'hc piopriftors of the soil arc the order in the Kociciy that have 
the most immediate and real interest in the permanerU prosperity of the 
.slate, d’hey and the cultivators are those most aUiichcd to their coun- 
try. I’liese men are the natural supporters of the monarchy j they arc 
its hereditary guardians^ and their rank should he at the head of the 
community. From amongst the proprietors and cultivators, the military 
force of the empire should be composed j the public functions of the 
slate arc their legal patrimony* 

‘ 'The militia, instead of being made up of men of all descriptions, 
some entrapped by stratagem, others compelled by force, or enlisted for 
the paltry consideration of a few guineas, should be a voluntary clioser* 
band, raised among those who have families to honour, manly affections 
to gratify, and who have a country to sen^e. 'I'hey sliould be the guard 
of the nation, the source of the army, and an hf>nouruble retreat from 
the toils of active sernce. That is, the militia should be an estiiblish- 
ment in which cveiy honest Briton would be proud to serve, and in tlic 
bosom of w’hich every meritorious soldier returning from tlie service of 
h}$ country should find an ample subbiplcncc for life^’ p. 44—46. ’ 
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The objections to the militia system, in all its modifications, 
whether as an ultimate object, or as a nursery for the more regu- 
lar forces, are radical and peremptory. 

Militia troops are infinitely less valuable for all the purposes of 
actual warfare, particularly offensive operations, than regularly 
raised and disciplined troops, even if the expences of procuring 
both kinds of force were exactly equal. They are composed of 
men taken in general from a line of life to which they are natu- 
rally attached, and thrqwn compulsorily into one which they ab- 
hor. They are limited in their operations and discipline, by the 
manifest superiority of the regulars, and the preference universally 
given to them — by the term of their service, and by the bounda- 
ries within which it is confined. The limitation of the time for 
which they serve is peculiarly fatal to the acquisition of military 
habits and a state of correct discipline, inasmuch as men must al- 
ways apply themselves to that line of exertion which they are 
ibreed to enter for a time, with very little ardour and anxiety. 

But the expence of raising such troops is enormous to the prospe- 
rity and wealth of the community. In every populous and wealthy 
country, there is a c'ertain mass of the inhabitants whose circum- 
stances are uncomfortable ; whose fortunes arc precarious ; who are 
attached to no regular profession, but ready to shift about, in order 
to answer any temporary demtndfor labour that may occur, or to 
supply any blank in the other bodies, which may leave a vacancy 
in the ordinary channels of industry. This class of the commu- 
nity is in every respect the least valuable* Its members are per- 
sons of bad character and idle habits — men who generally owe 
tlieir misfortunes to their follies or their vices^ or who are driven, 
by more inevitable calamities, into idle and criminal habits. They 
are a congeries of outcasts from the sound branches of the popu- 
lation, and have a tendency to corrupt the rest of its members j 
tb^ are the scum and of&courings of society, or those parts 
which are, from being thrown off, in a progress towards this 
impure and noxious state. Their numbers arc continually vary- 
ing with all the changes in the fortunes of tlie society — with the 
wisdom of its internal administration — the encouragements which 
its police affords to industry or to idleness — the changes in its do- 
mestic prosperity, and in its external security and power. They 
scarcely exist at all in a country purely agricultural, in one like 
America, for example, where the abundance of good land, and 
the constant demands for labour, give every man the choice of 
being either a proprietor of stock, or a possessor of revenue. They 
abound in commercial and manufacturing communities, and are 
chiefly to be met with *in districts which supply the more ca- 
pricious desires of mankind, and are most liable to sudden varia- 
aehs of demand. In an overpeopled and overtrading country. 
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thej arc always numerous ; and the miseries they occasion should 
reconcile a poorer territory to various lesser hardships in its cir* 
cumstances. Kvcry sudden change from peace to war, multiplies 
the numbers of this class. The loss of foreign territories and of 
contiguous provinces, or of colonial establishments, has the same 
effect, in a similar degree. 

Now, the natural destination of this class of men seems to be, 
the naval and military service of the state. Discipline will excite 
industry, or at leak exertion, in those whom habits of idleness 
had rendered callous to all the temptations of hire. Strict govern- 
ment will reform the manners, or at least restrain the conduct, 
of those whom a life of lawless dissipation had corrupted. It is 
Jnghly beneficial to the sounder parts of the community, that such 
rotten members should be at least separated from contact with the 
rest, if they cannot be cured by a strongly alterative regimen. 
Above all, it is highly beneficial to the state, that its pressing de- 
mands for soldiers and sailors should be supplied easily and sudden- 
ly, without disturbing, in the slightest degree, the arrangements 
of the conimunity. War thus creates the very means of supply- 
ing its demands, without convulsion or derangement of the society. 
It furnishes men to the army and navy, without disturbing the 
loom and tlie plough, or drying up the sources of national wealth, 
from which its expences are to be provided. It carries off the 
bad humours formerly secreted in the body-politic, w^ithout any 
danger from their contagious influence, to the sounder parts of 
the system. 

Hence we may infer, that in a country wholly agricultural, and 
thinly peopled in proportion to its natural resources — one where 
land is plentiful, and labour uniformly bears a monopoly price— 
where, of consequence, the floating or shifting mass of popula- 
tion above described does not exist — militia troops arc naturally 
the most safe and ceconomical mode of national defence. War 
is most to be dreaded, and offensive hostilities constantly to be a- 
voided. In commercial, well-peopled, luxurious, and manufac- 
turing countries, where the competition exists among labourers, 
and not among capitalists — ^where, of consequence, there is always 
a large and a noxious mass of shifting population secreted, vary- 
ing in size with the circumstances of the community, and increas- 
ed by the necessary operations of warfare — in such a state, the re- 
cruiting of the regular army should always be preferred to the 
raising of militia forces. War is there less dangerous ; and offen- 
sive measures of hostility are generally much more safe than ope- 
rations of a defensive nature at home. All this is extremely clear, 
if we rcbect that a militia, being raised compulsorily from all the or- 
ders of the community alike, is formed of the sound as well as of the 
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floating population, and consists of the industrious labourer, as 
well as of the idle and profligate vagrant. An army so raised 
takes away both that part of the people which should remain at 
their looms and ploughs, and that part which ought to be enlist- 
ed or impressed. It confounds, in one indiscriminate levy, the 
persons least fitred for military pursuits, and those who are form- 
ed for the army by all their previous habits. It falls alike on those 
who are benefited, and those who ate ruined, by the change of 
life, and drains those parts of the country where no fft subjects 
are to be found, as well as those which abound in materials for 
the recruiting service. The regular army, recruited by voluntary 
enlistment, draws off precisely those who ought to enter, and 
leaves all those free who can be better employed as citizens than 
as soldiers. It is supplied by the districts where a floating popu- 
lation aboundsji^ and does not grow' at the expcnce of those which 
are full of industry and morals. It is supplied by the very cir- 
cumstances which render its existence necessary *, and, instead of 
greatly aggravating, it eminently alleviates, the evils of a state of 
warfare* 

The benefits of this system in military policy, are exactly ana- 
logous to those of the funding system in finance. The practice 
of raising money by loan enables capital to find an investment 
when it is shut out from all the ordinary channels of employ- 
ment, and gives the state the benefit of sudden assistance, without 
cramping the commerce which the war may still allow to exist in 
the country. It forces nothing ; it avails itself of circumstances ; 
it turns an evil into a benefit ; and prevents the shocks of war 
from falling on the most delicate parts df the political machine. 

But, admitting that the expence, that is, the loss attendant up- 
on the two systems of raising troops, were precisely equal, they 
fall, it is evident, with very different degrees of justice upon the 
community. While the army can be recruited at the proportion- 
ed expence of the whole nation, the militia must be raised from 
the poorer classes, as rigorou’>ly as from the rich ; so that a man 
not paying taxes at all, a pauper, is liable to pay as much, or to 
be^as much harassed, for the public defence, as one who has 
lCo,oool, a year. It has therefore all the evils of a poll-tax. 
Nay, more: on the rich it falls as a tax which they can easily 
pay ; on the poor it falls as a compulsory levy of personal service. 
On the rich it operates as a light fine ; on the poor as imprison- 
ment, hard labour, or exile. Last of all, it falls on each rank of 
society by lot. It is therefore a burthen imposed on all orders 
with equal severity ; or rather it is a burthen imposed with most 
severity on those least able to bear the load ; and it falls not c- 
qfially on every person in the same class, but on individuals chosen 
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by hazard to bear the whole. It is, at least, xis absurd to defend 
the country In this equal manner, without regard to means, and 
to the stake which each subject has in its preservation, as it 
would be to make every man pay an equal income-tax, whether 
he be rich or poor. To let the burthen fall indifferently on various 
classes, is as unjust as it would be to make all the wealthy orders 
pay a trifling contribution, and force all the poor to be servants of 
the public. To determine by lot who shall be affected by the 
burthen, is as palpable a blunder in taxation, as it would be to 
cast lots for the individuals who should pay the v/hole taxes of 
the country, and to give every man the same chance of paying 
the same enormous sums, whatever be his means or his interest 
in the fate of the nation. Such are the two systems of n-iilitia 
and regular service : and it is our astonishment, that in this en- 
lightened country, even an old constitutional prejudice, derived 
from times utterly opposite to the present, has been able to 
blind the wisest persons of the nation, so far as to extend^ instead 
of abolishing, a sclieme so palpably absurd and ruinous as the mi- 
litia law. The author of the book now before us, with many 
enlightened ideas cii the subjvct of regular armaments, is tinc- 
tured with yomc of the worst of tlicse errors, which have rooted 
n love of the militia system in the minds of Englishmen ; and it 
was of the more consequence to expose his mistakes, that he de- 
fends them on grounds considerably less absurd, than those ibolisli 
declamatory notions of the danger to liberty, which are generally 
blazoned forth for the attack of the regular recruiting system. 
\Vc now proceed to tlie plans contained in this speculative vo- 
lume, beginning with that which we think most exceptionable — 
the agricultural sclieme propounded in the remaining part of the 
Introduction. 

It is the fundamental principle of this author, that there ought 
always to be a certain proportion between the agricultural and 
the other branches of industry in ev ery slate. He maintains that, 
in Great Britain, this proportion does not prevail ; but that, on 
the contrary, the husbandry of the country is below its due a- 
mount ; and he argues from these premises, (as may be expected 
in a theory which undervalues all occupations except agriculture), 
that it is the indispensable duty of the government to interfere 
for the safety of the state, and to afford such positive encourage- 
ment, as, v<ithout hampering the natural liberty of the subject, 
may restore tlie right proportion between the kinds of industry. 
Now, certainly, if the fundamental position be conceded, all this 
follows of course. For no one can deny, that if the security of 
the community demands such a distribution as is thus alluded to, 
and if there is no natural provision in the wants and desires of 
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men, sufficiently powerful constantly to maintain the necessary 
equilibrium, a case is made out, which calls for the interposition 
»f a superintending power. But we utterly deny the truth of the 
first principle. We cannot imagine how any thing else than nn 
obvious logical error could have led our author to suppose that 
there is such a natural proportion as he talks of. It is clear that 
he reasons in a circle, in order to arrive at this conclusion ; for 
how can any proportion be natural, but that which we find to 
result, in point of fact, from the collision of human passions, in- 
terests, and prudential views ? Those principles naturally tend 
to preserve exactly that ratio^ between the different employ- 
ments of stock and labour, which the gratification of our wants 
and the supply of our enjoyments requires. Left to itself, e* 
very community will naturally and certainly grow as much 
com, and breed as many cattle, as the demands of its members 
for bread and butchers’-meat, require. It will manufacture as 
many articles of luxury as the price of foreign goods and the 
circumstances of its members excite and enable it to work up. 
It will import as many articles of necessary comfort and enjoy- 
ment, as the cheapness of foreign countries and the wealth of its 
members allow. To invert the proportions thus established, is 
the greatest danger to which the society can be exposed. Such 
interference alone can destroy the due and safe proportion of 
agricultural to manufacturing and commercial pursuits. Such 
undue encouragements alone can derange that vast and compli- 
cated machine, whose parts are naturally balanced in the nicest 
adjustment \ whose operations, if left to the controul of human 
wisdom and foresight, could not subsist for one instant in their 
necessary vigour ; whose arrangement is only to be preserved, by 
allowing free scope to the master-principle of individual interest— - 
the. power which connects and maintains the whole system, as gra- 
vitation regulates the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

Such being our opinion as to the postulate on which our au- 
thor’s schemes are built, it is of infinitely less consequence to in« 
quire into the merits of the details. We shall only sketch the 
plans, and offer a single remark on their organization. He re- 
commends that a national Board of Agriculture be established un- 
der the patronage of the King \ that it consist of two colleges 9 
the one under the presidency of the Prince of Wales, with a vice- 
president, who shall be a peer, and its members the hereditary 
nobility ; the other under an elective president, and composed of 
hereditary landholders, possessing a certain rental. The first col- 
lege is to be indivisible, and to sit in the metropolis 9 the other is 
to consist of sub-departments, one in each country. The Board 
(ot rather, we shoitld apprehend, the first college, for we cannot 

see 
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see bow the departments are to act jointly^ is to have most exten- 
sive powers, and high honorary, as well as substantial privileges. 
It is first to compile a general cadastre^ somewhat in the style of 
our old doomsday-book^ and from thence to judge how far the la- 
bour and capital of the nation are judiciously vested ; what waste 
lands need to be enclosed ; what rivers to be embanked, or ren- 
dered navigable ; what parts to be defended from the sea ; what 
districts to be furnished with roads, canals, and bridges ; — So ex- 
tensive are the duties of this body. Having ascertained what the 
agriculture of the country requii*es, the Board is then to set im- 
mediately about pcrformdtig the work, by raising as much money 
as the above purposes may require, and superintending its imme- 
diate expenditure ; and our author sketches out the method in 
which he imagines the Board might deyise its imports ; — So pro- 
digious are the powers of this body. 

Thus, according to our author’s strange plan, the whole im^* 
provements, in fact the whole rural economy, of the country, 
and, we iiiviy say, every branch of agricultural industry, as well 
as all public works even remotely influencing cultivation, aie to 
be plifced at the absolute disposal of a board of hereditary landed 
proprietors, utterly uncontrouled by the Legislature, and scarcely 
subject (if w'e rightly comprehend the provision of p, 31.) to the 
jurisprudence of the State. This new^ tribunal is to levy taxes at 
its own discretion to an enormous amount, in fact to any amount 
it may please to name, and then to expend the produce of the im- 
posts as it may thnik proper. If its powers do not altogether o- 
verawe the whole Legislature of the State, it must be admitted 
that they at least render it quite independent of every other con- 
stituted authority, and make it a substitute for the Parliament ia 
the most important of all the legislative functions. J 3 f*sides, al- 
though from the conslitution of the Board, its authorities cannot 
bear hard or unequally upon the greater landed proprietors, yet it 
is clear that the Board is a lauded aristocracy, and destroys the 
very idea of independence in the inferior proprietors. But, ad- 
mitting that all proprietors of land had an influence in its ma- 
nagement, still it would subject the manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests of this great trading country, as well «as the large 
class of annuitants w’ho have no capital, including all mortgagees^ 
to the controul of the landed interest. For the only circumstance 
in which the proposed board differs from the present Parliament 
is, that it consists entirely of landholders and nobles j and is form- 
ed, not by representation and election, but by the admission of 
every proprietor of a large estate to act in his own person. These 
considerations are of themselves sufficient to condemn, from the 
beginning to the end, the whole of this preposterous system, and 
voi.. v. NO. 9, 
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to preclude the necessity of urging any more of the reasons which 
imtnediatelv suggest themselves in unlimited abundance against 
the principles, as well as the details of a scheme, the wildest and 
least consistent that ever was sketched out by the heated fancy of 
projector. 

We now proceed, with greater brevity, to consider the plans 
proposed by our author, relative to the improvement of thefisberics. 
Although we are far from agreeing with him in his practical ex- 
pedients on this branch of his subject, we have no hesitation in 
affirming, that it contains much valuable information on a topic 
highly important, and too generally neglected ; and that it offers 
several Very useful hints on the extension of a most fertile branch 
of our national resources. 

Our author introduces his discussion of the fisheries, by various 
statements of detail, illustrating the immense importance of this 
branch of industry, as a source of solid and increasing wealth. 
He enlarges upon the benefits derived from it by the Scandina- 
vian nations in early times, and more especially by the Dutch, 
whose northern fishery maintained a hundred and fifty thousand 
tons, or from eight hundred to twelve hundred decked vessels, 
and brought in a clear sum equal to 6 ,cco,oool. Sterling in the 
present day. He then traces the gradual decline of this branch 
of industry. This began first in Scandinavia, chiefly from the 
political circumstances of the rival powers, as, e. the long wars 
which grew out of the Convention of Calmar. At present, though 
Denmark possesses every facility for engaging in thefisheries, both 
in point of territory, skill, population, and shipping 5 yet her 
whole exportation of fioh during the last fifty years, has not ex- 
ceeded the average of iao,ocol. Sterling. The decline of the 
Dutch fisheries, our author ascribes to the insecurity of the capi- 
tal and industry vested in them, in consequence of the inferiority 
of the Dutch navy, and the maritime power and rival claims of 
^England ; at any rate, the fact is certain, that though the quan- 
tity, as well as the courses of the fish remain the same, Holland 
does not now employ, on an average of forty years of peace, one 
fifth of the tonnage which she formerly engaged in this line of 
industry, and scarcely takes and cures enough for her own inter- 
nal consumption of the article. 

We are next presented with some details, illustrating very 
strongly the facility with which England might enter into the 
line abandoned by the Danes, Swedes, and Dutch. These 
proofs consist in the statement of the immense quantities of 
the fish, and the ease with which a supply to a very large 
>nmount might find a good and near market. Our author es- 
limatq?, from the consumption Holland^ that Austria, Rus- 
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sia> and Poland, could take off nearly 3,000,000 of barrels, and 
would certainly be tempted to buy as many, if they were fur- 
nished in sufficient excellence and cheapness. On this estimate, 
we have to remark in passing, .that it obviously proceeds upon 
the assumption of a doubtful, we are disposed to think, a false 
position, that the natives of those countries would suddenly be- 
come enabled to pay for articles of some cost, and of mere lux- 
ury. It would be no small enjoyment for Polish peasantry to ex»- 
cbange their present frugal relish of an onion, or a piece of lean 
and most cheap meat, for a well cured, fat herring, carried a long 
sea voyage, and then transported over a considerable tract of 
country by the worst of toads. The price to be paid for such a 
supply would be enormous. By our author’s own showing, it 
appears that at the Dutch and Norwegian maritime porta, the 
salt cod sells at present for three and four pounds a barrel. It is 
not allowing too much for expence of carriage and freight, to 
suppose that in Poland and Austria and Russia, the average will 
be five pounds. So that a sum of fifteen millions Sterling, year- 
ly, must be found in those poor countries, for the expence of 
pu I chasing our salt fish. Nay, all this must be raised the Im- 
provement of agriculture in those co,uutries for they deal en- 
tirely in rude produce, so that our agriculture must necessarily 
sufl'er, and the fisheries be supported at the cxpence of our own 
landed interest and farmers ; a thing very inconsistent with the 
tenor of our author’s general principles and agricultural plans* 
Let it also be remarked, that the fish are to he cous.utned as a 
gratification by the lower ranks, so that the increasing wealth of 
our new customers must be acquired in that very order which is 
unhappily at all times the least likely to acjquixe it^ and an event 
must be suddenly anticipated (viz. the improvement of the pea- 
sant’s condition J which is least of aU to be expected in feudal 
and enslaved, inland and uncivilized cooununities, like Austria, 
Poland, and Russia. 

But, admitting the possibility of procuring such an extensive 
market as the supply of our augmented fisheries may require, 
let us hastily survey our author’s plan for improving them. He 
estimates, with great apparent fairness, the expence of obtaining 
600,000 barrels of cod-fish at 764,000!. Sterling ; and 1,500,000 
barrels of herring at 1^673,7501. ; the total tonnage required at 
100,000, and the seamen at about 20,oco men and boys. The 
clear gains would evidently be great. JThe whale fishc^, he 
estimates at 60,000 tons and 9,500 good seamen, bringing ia 
likewise a large clear profit. So that, according to a moderate 
computation, there will result from the proposed extension of 
.he three great fisheries, the cod, the herring,, and the whale, 
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an additional tonnae:e of 160,000, and seamen to the number of 
about ^Cjooo, besides the gains in produce. 

in order to carry into execution these splendid plans, our author, 
who has always at hand a convenient supply of schemes, details 
a project of what he calls * A NaUonal Corporation for carrymg 
on the British FishetiesI I'liis body is to have stock divided into 
shares, upon which the public is to guarantee an yearly dividend 
of five^^r cent^ The maritime towns shall all have shares in the 
stock and administration ; the managers shall Iiave the sole and 
entire administration of the salt required in the fisheries ; and the 
fish caught and cured shall be liable to no revenue duties. Those 
who have served in it a certain time, shall be entitled to a pro- 
vision for their widows and families, and, if disabled, to support 
for themselves. And the manaorers of the institution shall have 
certain municipal powers, in order to inforee discipline among 
their workmen and fishermen. 

Although this plan does not embrace the establishment of a mo- 
nopoly in direct and express terms, it obviously amounts to the 
very same thing in substance. The grant of privileges ; the e- 
fatablishment of perquisites and provisions to the men emplo)cd \ 
above all, the guarantee of a high dividend, independent of the 
successor the fishing and trading opeiacious, and the exclusive 
management of the salt trade, amount to a complete monopoly 
of the whole fisheries of Great Britain^ and of the trailic ia 
salt and fish. We disapprove entirely of all this, on general prin- 
ciples. The plan has the obvious tendency to draw capital and 
industry, to an enormous amount, into a channel that would 
otherwise not be filled in any thing like the same degree. Jt 
prescribes a large profit, independent of all exertion or success ; 
and thus encourages, still more, that dilapidation of the fund?, 
which, even without such a great inducement to careless expen- 
diture, is inseparable from the management of company afiUirs. 
It checks the growth erf seamen and fisheries in the quarters 
where they arc naturally produced in the most convenient and 
ceconomical manner 5 and it throws into the hands of a body 
unconnected with Government, and uncontrouled by ParliameiU, 
a sort of imperium in imperio^ the greatest influence and power 
of creating jobs. The idea of such an establishment is far from 
being original. The part of it that relates to a federal union, as 
it were, of the seaport towns in the common concern, is co- 
pied exactly from the organization of the Dutch East India 
Company ; in which, as in the government of the x'epublic, 
each province and great trading town had a specific and dc- 
^nitc share. The general scdieinc of a corporation for fishing, 
is accurately sketch^ in a tract of some ability, containing much 
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information on tlie fisheries, «vxn written for the express purpose 
of recommendin g the extension of them m Rngl-and. It is en- 
titled, ‘ Knglunci’s Path to Wealth and Honour, in a dialogue 
between an Englishman and a Dutchman.^ The motto is a 
text from St Luke’s Gospel, chap, v, verse 4. — * Launch out in- 
to the deop, and let down your net for a draught.’ It was pub- 
lished in 1750, by Cogan in Flcetstreet. Wc recommend it to 
such of our readers as value this very interesting branch of na- 
tional policy. 'Fhey will find (p. 42. et seq/jj) a better plan for 
improving the fisheries than is to be met within the crude draught 
now before us. The principle of it is to find employment for 
the poor, and alleviate the intolerable burthen of the English 
poor rates. It is, however, liable to a great number of objec- 
tions, though not to all those fundamental ones which w'e have 
urged against the project now under review. 

One peculiarity \ve®have already remarked in our author ; — ho 
seems, unlike other projectors, to have profited by bis individual 
experience ; and his disappoinlinent has increased the natural 
sourness of his temper towards governments and parliaments. 
We conclude our strictures upon liis scheme, by the following 
extract, written with no small strength of language, and, we 
fear, with too much truth of description. 

‘ If we have, during the lu'^t century, extended our maritime trade, 
and increased oarmanufactures, theue have been done by improving the 
vnirces we already possessed *, for we have made no useful acquisitions ^ 
ive have expended .^00 millions merely to defend what ^vehad j and, in 
a political sense, we are not at this time so powerful as wc were a 
hundred years ago. I^et us now, instead of expending inilllous upon 
millions in cultivating the colonies of tVaiicc and of her dependant-, 
only lay out, upon the best of all security, and on certain interest, that 
is, upon the improvement of the soil of the United Kingdom, and t<» 
extend and Improve the British fisheries, only eitrJit milliuns Stcriingy and 
in less than twenlyyears wc shall double the internal strength of the State, 
and athrm the permanency of the Empire,’ p. IdL lii2. 

‘ In Great Britain, we have several private ^vorks of much use to 
those towns and corporations for which they have been constructed \ but 
for a nation of our rank, wealth, awd commerce, I do not recollect any 
work that deserves the name of public. A Board of Agriculture and 
a Fishery Corporation, such as i have proposed, would be gical national 
institutions, and they would soon produce effects that would deserve 
])ublic consideration. 

* A naval port or road-stead Buchanness, one on the coast of 
Norfolk, (and a Naval canal froui the German Ocean to the Irish 8ca), 
if executed upon a proper scale, would be works of great public utility ^ 
especially as the safety of the British Kingdoms now requires that the 
Brilisli navy be prosdded with harbours or safe road-steads at the head 
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lands bn the cast coast of the island <3uch nright, in my opinion, be 
made, by mooring round tlie anchorage, single, double, or^ if necessary, 
triple lines of floating rafts, well constructed, to ride fike our floating 
lights. It is now upwards of nineteen years since I first mentioned these 
matters to those chargfed with the improvement and defence of the 
couixtry, afnd I have frequently repeated them. But to offer advice or 
venture opinion to official men is an ungrateful task : it has been danger- 
ous in more countries, than one — ** Penculotum quippe Hits teniporibus 
Veritas eratf quris mala Urbi, et Imperiis imminebant^^ Tacit.'* 
p. 120, 121. 

However inimical to governments in the mass, our author is 
no enemy to princes. The main burthen of his thoughts on 
Invasion, and his Appendix on the conquest of Hanover, is to 
praise the British Royal Family. We join with every good 
subject in the motives and general tenor of those well deserved 
eulogies j but our resperct even for the most exalted of stations, 
and the most meritorious of characters, will not prevent us 
from exposing 1?l?hat we conceive to be a bad and awkward com- 
pliment, paid at the cxpence of truth, with mean views and a 
dangerous tendency. We have no hesitation, therefore, in say- 
ing, that we do not, in the slightest degree, believe that the 
enemy would be infinitely gratified by any change of measures 
which should place the operatians of the British army somewhat 
more immediately under the controul of a military council, 
formed of the combined talents and experience of the British 
Staff ; and we are still more decided in our disbelief of the silly 
assertion, contained in p. 135, that ‘ Bonaparte doth by no 
means ever wish to break a spear with the present Commander in 
Chief i* This^ be it observed, is applied to that illustrious prince 
personally, and as separated from the British army ; and though 
the author says he knows it from particular sources of informa- 
tion^ we cannot help suspecting that he is mistaken. We like- 
wise are sufficiently attached to our country and its consti- 
tution, not to sympathize in the sentiment expressed in p. 151, 
that the duty of the British princes is always to stand be- 
tween the kingdom and the enemy. Without desiring to see 
that illustrious body indifferent to the public safety, or inactive 
in defending our common cause, at this momentous crisis, we 
do not acknowledge their natural and hereditary right to expose 
themselves in the breach, and provide for the security of the 
fortress, to the exclusion of all the talents and gallantry which, 
from so many other quarters, the British nation can alv/ays com- 
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' PHE public has great reason 
Barbauld’s share in this 


to be satisfied, we think, with Mrs 
publication. She has contributed 


a very well written Introduction ; and she has suppressed about 
twice as many letters as are now presented to our consideration* 
Favourably as we are disposed to think of all for which she is 
directly responsible, the perusal of the whole six volumes has 
fully convinced us that we are even more indebted to her for- 
bearance than to her bounty. 

The fairbiographer unquestionably possesses very considerable 
talents, and exercises her powers of waiting with singular judge- 
ment and propriety. Many of her observations are acute and 
{Striking, and several of them very fine and delicate. Yet this is 
not, .perhaps, the general character of her genius ; and it must 
be acknow'ledged, that she has a tone and manner which is some- 
thing formal and heavy 5 that she occasionally delivers trite and 
obvious truths with the pomp and solemnity of important dis- 
coveries, and sometimes attempts to exalt and magnify her subject 
by a very clumsy kind of declamation. With all those defects, 
however, we think the Life and Observations have so much 
^aibstantial merit, that most readers will agree with us in think- 
ing that they are worth much more than all the rest of the 
publication. 

She sets off indeed with a sort of formal dissertation upon novels 
and romances in general j and, after obligingly recapitulating the 
whole history of this branch of literature, from the Theagenes 
and Chariclea of Heliodorus to the Gil Bias and NouvelJe Heloisc 
of the present day, she proceeds to distinguish these perform- 
ances into three several classes, according to the mode and form 
of narration adopted by the author. The first, she is pleased to 
inform us, is the narrative or epic form, in which the whole 
story is put into the mouth of the author, who is supposed, like 
the Muse, to know every thing, and is not obliged to give any 
account of the sources of his information ; the second is that in 
which the hero relates his own adventures ; and the third is 
that of epistolary correspondence, where all the agents in the 
drama successively narrate the incidents in which they are prin- 
cipally concerned. It was with Richardson, Mrs Batbauld then 
iifforms us, that this last mode of novel writing originated ^ and 
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she enters into a critical examination of its advantages and 
disadvantages, and of the comparative probability ofa person 
dispatching a narrative of every interesting incident or convert 
sation in his life to his friends by the post, and of his sitting 
down, after his adventures are concluded, to give a particular 
account of them to the public. There is somethitig rather 
childish, we think, in all this investigation ; and the problem 
of comparative probability seems to be stated purely for the 
pleasure of the solution. No reader was ever disturbed, in the 
middle of an interesting story, by any scruple about the means 
or the inducements which the narrator may be presumed to have 
had for telling it. While he is engaged with the story, such an 
inquiry never suggests itself ; and when it is suggested, he re- 
collects that the whole is a fiction, invented by the author for 
his amusement, and that the best way of communicating it 
must be that by which he is the most interested and the least 
fatigued. To us it appears very obvious, that the first of the 
three modes, or the author’s own narrative, is by far the most 
eligible i and for this plain reason, that it lays him under much 
less restraint than either of the other two. He can introdqce a 
letter or a story whenever he finds it convenient, and can make 
use of the dramatic or conversation style as often as the subject 
requires it. In epistolary writing, there must be a great deal of 
repetition and egotism ; and we must submit, as on the stage, 
to the intolerable burden of an insipid confidant, with whose 
admiration of the hero’s epistles the reader may not always 
be disposed to sympathize. There is one species of novel, in- 
deed, (but only one), to which the epistolary style is peculiarly 
adapted ; that is, the novel, in which the whole interest depends, 
not upon the adventures, but on the characters of the persons 
represented, and in which the story is of very subordinate im-^ 
portance, and only serves as an occasion to draw forth the sen- 
timents and feelings of the agents. The Heloise of Rousseau 
may be considered as the model of this species of writing ; and 
Mrs Barbauld certainly overlooked this obvious distinction, when 
she asserted that the author of that extraordinary work is to be 
reckoned among the imitators of Richardson. In the Heloise, 
there is scarcely any narrative at all ; and the interest may be 
said to consist altogether in the eloquent expression of fine senti- 
ments and exalted passion. All Richardson’s novels, on the other 
hand, are narrative ; and the letters of most of his characters 
contain Uttle more than a minute journal of the conversations 
and transactions in which they w'ere successively engaged. The 
style of Richardson might be .perfectly copied, though the 
epistolary form were to be dropped ; but no imitation of the 
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Heloise could be recognised, if it were dot in the shape of 
letters. 

After finishing her discourse upon Novels, Mrs Barbauld pro- 
ceeds to lay before her readers some account of the life and 
])erformanccs of Richardson. The biography is very scanty, and 
contains nothing that can be thought very interesting. He was 
the son of a joiner in Derbyshire ; but always avoided mention- 
ing the town in which he was born. He was intended at first 
for the church ; but his father, finding that the expence of his 
education would be too heavy, at last bound him apprentice to 
n printer. He never was acquainted with any language but his 
own. From his childhood, he was remarkable for invention, 
and was famous among his schoolfellows for amusing them with 
talcs and stories which he composed extempore, and usually 
rendered, even at that early age, the vehicle of some useful 
moral. He was constitutionally shy and bash.ful; and, instead of 
mixing with his companions in noisy sports and exercises, he 
used to read and converse with the sedate part of the other sex, 
or assist them in the composition of their love-letters. The fol- 
lowing passage, extracted by Mrs Barbauld from one of the sup- 
pressed letters, is more curious and interesting, we think, than 
any thing in those that are published. 

* As a hashful and not forward boy, f was an early favourite wirh all 
the young women of taste and reading in the neighbourhood. Half a 
dozen of tlicm, when met to work with their needles, used, when they 
gut a book they liked, and thought I should, to b.yrrow me to read 
to ihciTi j thfir mothers sometimes with them ^ and butli mothers and 
daughters used to be pleased with the cbseri^ations dicy put me upon 
.making. 

^ 1 IN as not more lhan thirteen, when three of these young Nvomcn, 
unknoNvn to each other, having an high opinion of my tacitunuLy, 
revealed to me their love-sccrels, in order to induce me to give theilci 
copies to write after, or correct for answers to their lover’s letters*, 
nor did any of them ever know that \ was the secretary to the others. 
I have been directed to chide, and even to repulse, when an oftence was 
cither taken or given, at the very time that the heart of the chider or 
repuKer was open before me, overHowing with esteem and affection ^ 
and the fair repulser, dreading to be taken at her word, directing thu- 
word, or that expression, to be softened or changed. One highly gra-. 
tified with her lover’s fervour and vows of everlajjling love, lias said, 
when I have asked her direction, — I cannot tell you whar to wnte j but 
(her heart on her lips) you cannot wnite too kindly. All her fear was 
only, that she should incur slight for her kindness.’ Vol. I. Inlrodiic- 
tion, p. xxxix. xl. 

We add Mrs Barbauld’s observation on this passage, for the 
trutli of the sentiment it contains, though more inelegantly writ- 
ten^ 
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ten than any other sentence in her performance. 

* Human nature is humannature in every class j the hopes and the 
fears, the perplexities and the struggles, of these low-bred girls ia 
probably an obscure village, supplied the future author ivith those idca^i 
^vhich, by their gradual developemcnt, produced the characters of a 
Clarissa and a Clementina 5 nor was he probably happier, or amused in 
a more lively manner, when sitting in his grotto, with a circle of the 
best informed women in England about him, who, in after times, 
courted his society, than in reading to these girls in, it may be, a 
little back-shop, or a mantuamaker’s parlour, with a brick-floor 
p. xl. xli. 

During his apprenticeship, he distinguished himself only by cx-i 
emplary diligence and ’fidelity ; though he informs ns, that he 
even then enjoyed the correspondence of a gentleman of great 
accomplishments, from whose patronage, if he had lived, he en- 
tertained the highest expectations. The rest of his worldly his- 
tory seems to have been pretty nearly that of Hogarth’s virtuous 
apprentice. He married his master’s daughter, and succeeded to 
his business j extended his wealth and credit by sobriety, punc- 
tuality, and integrity ; bought a residence in the country ; and 
though he did not attain to the supr/^me dignity of Lord Mayor 
of London, arrived in due time at the respectable situation of 
Master of the Worshipful Company of Stationers. In this course 
of obscure prosperity, he appears to have continued till he had 
passed his fiftieth year, without giving any intimation of his fu- 
ture celebrity, and even without appearing to be conscious that 
he was difterently gifted from the other flourishing traders of the 
metropolis. He says of himself, we observe, in one of these let- 
ter; — ^ My business, till within these few years, filled all my time, 
1 had no leisure 5 nor, being unable to write by a regular plan, 
knew I that I had so much invention, till I almost accidentally 
slid into the writing of Pamela. And besides, little did I ima- 
gine that any thing I could v rite would be so kindly received by 
the world.’ The commencement of his literary career is an- 
nounced by Mrs Barbaold, in the following magnificent period, 
witli a pomp and solemnity so extremely unsuitable to the oc- 
casion, as to give the whole passage in Qur eyes very much th^ 
appearance of burlesque. 

‘ But the genius of Richardson was not destined to be for ever em- 
ployed in v.shcring into the world the productions of others, IJ^eithcr 
city feasts and honours, nor printing layr books and acts of Parliament, 
nor the cares of a family, and the management of so large a concern 
rtf business, could quench the spark that glowed within him, or hinder 
tlic lovely ideas that played about his fancy, from being clothed in 
words, and produced to cajptivate the public car. The printer in Salis- 
bury Court Tivas to create a tpe^efes of writing j his namt? was to 
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be familiar in the mouths of the great, the witty and the gay *, an e 
was destined to give one motive more to the rest of Europe, to learn 
the language of his country.’ Introd. p. li. lii. 

His first work was Pamela ; of the origin and progress of 
which, he has himself left the following authentic account. 

Two booksellers, my particular friends, entreated me to write for 
them a little volume of Letters, in a common style, on such subjects 
as might be of use to those country readers who were unable to in- 
dite for themselves Will it be any harm, said I, in a piece you want 
to be written so low, if we should instruct them how they should 
think and act in common cases, as well as indite ? They were the 
more urgent with me to begin the little volume for this hint. I set 
about it j and, in the progress of it, writing two or three letters to in- 
struct handsome girls, who were obliged to go out to service, as we 
phrase it, how to avoid the snares that might be laid against their vir- 
tue 5 the above story recurred to my thought : And hence spruug 
Pamela.” Introd. p. liii. 

This publication, we are told, which made its first appearance 
ill 1740, was received with a burst of applause. Dr Sherlock 
recommended it from the pulpit. Mr Pope said it would do 
more good than volumes of sermons 5 and another litera.y or ide 
declared, that if all other books were to be burnt, Pamela and 
the Bible should be preserved. Its success was not less brilliant 
in the world of fashion. * Even at Ranelagh,’ Miss Barbauld 
assures us, ^ it was usual for the ladies to hold up the volumes 
to one anotlier, to shew that they had got the book that every ono 
was talking of.’ And, what will appeal btill more exti'aordi- 
aary, one gentleman declares, that he will give it to his son as 
soon as he can read, that he may have an early impression of vir- 
tue. — After faithfully reciting these and tesri’uonies of the 
high estimation in which this work was once held hy r.ii ranks 
of people, Mrs Barbauld subjoins some very aculc and judicious 
observations both on its literary merits and its diioral tendency. 
We cannot find room for the whole of this critique j but there 
is so much good sense and propriety in the following passage, that 
we cannot refrain from inserting it. 

* So long as Pamela is solely occupied in schemen lo escape from her 
persecutor, her virtuous resistance obtains our unqualified approbation 5 
but from the moment sh^ begins to entertain hopes oi manylng him, 
we admire her guarded prudence, rather than her purity of mind. 
She has an end in view, an interested end j and wc cdn only consider 
her as the conscious possessor of a treasure, which she nisely resolved 
not to part with but for its just price. Her slnyin.g v' his house a 
moment after she found herself at liberty to Icnve wis totally im- 
juvStifiable : her repentant lover ought to have followe i her to her fa- 
ther’s cottage, and to have married her from thonre. The familiar foot- 
ing upon ivhiph she condescends to live T^ith the odious Jewkes, sheivs 
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silso, that her fear of ofiendincj the man she hoped to make her hus- 
band^ had got the better of her delicacy and just resentment ) and the 
same fear leads her to give up her correspondence wilK honest Mr 
Williams, who had generously sacrificed his interest wilh his patron in 
order elFect her deliverance. In real life, we sliqiild, at this period, 
consider Pamela as an iuleiested girl j but the author says, slie inarried 
IVXi’ B, becau^e he had won her aficclion : and w'c are bound, it may be 
said, to believe an author’s own account of his characters. But again, 
is it c;uiic natural that a girl, who had such a genuine love for virtue, 
should feel her heart attracted to a man who was endeavouring to de- 
stroy Uiat virtue, r Can a woman value her honour infinitely above her 
life, and hold in serious detestation every word and look contrary to 
llie nicest purity, and yet be won by those \CLy attempts against her 
honour to which she c.'r presses so much rcpugtiancc ? — T Iis attempts were 
of the grossest nature *, atid pr^^vious to, and during those attempts, 
lie endeavoured to intirnidafe her by sternness, lie puts on the master 
too much, to win upon licr the lover. Can Rlleclion be kindled by- 
outrage and insult r Surely, If her passions were capable of being a- 
w'altcned in In', fvivour, during such a persecution, the circumstance 
w’’ould be capable of an interpretation very little consistent with that de- 
licacy the author meant to give her. The other allcrnutive is, that she 
married him for 

“ 7';h' !>;:h (onch, and ilTppIcd Flan Icrs’ marcs 
Indeed, the excessive humility and gratitude expressed by herself and 
her parents on her exaltation, shews a regard to rank and riches beyontf 
the just n.easure of an independent mind. The pious goodman An - 
drew's dmuld no., have thiOUghl his virtuous daughter so infinitely b(’- 
neath her lictrnio’ijs master, who, aficr all, married her to gratify his 
own pussiens.’ Inirod. p. ixiii. 

The first part of this, work, which concludes with the mar- 
xiare, of the })eroine, was wiitten in three months ; and was 
icuncteci, , it Swcms^ or a real story which had been related to 
Kichnrd-^on by u ;;r'(:iulcnia,i of his acquaintance. It was follow- 
ed by a second part, confessedly very inferior to the first, and 
was ridiculed by Fielding in his Joseph Andrews ; an offence for 
which he was never forgiven. 

Within eight years after the appearance of Pamela, Richard- 
son’s reputation may be said to have attained its zenith, by the 
succesnve publication of the volumes of his Clarissa. We have 
great pleasure in laying before our readers a part of Mrs Bar- 
bauid’s very judicious observations upon this popular and origi- 
nal peiformancc. Afur a .slight sketch of the story, she ob- 
serves, 

‘ 1 he plot, as we have seen, is fjimplc, and no underplots interfere 
■with llie main design — no digressions, no episodes. It is wonderful 
without these helps of common writers, he could support a work 
•sf such length. With Clarissa it begins, — with Clarissa it ends. We 
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do not come upon unexpected adventures and wonderful recognitions, 
by quick turns and suqirises : We see her fate from afar, as it wcic 
tkrougk a long avenue, the gradual approach to which, withoiir ever los- 
ing sight of the object, has more ofsim]>iicity and grandeiu’ than the most 
cunning labyrinth that can be contrived !iy art. In the approach to 
the modern country seat, “we are made to catch transiently a side-view 
of it through an opening of the trees, or to burst upon it from a sud- 
den turning in the road *, but the old mansion stood full in the eye of 
tile traveller, as he diew near it, contempi'ding its liurets, which f^rew 
larger and more distinrL every step that he advanced *, and lelsjjrcly fill- 
ing his eye and his imagination with still increasing ideas of its nvigni- 
iiccnce. As the w’-ork advances, the cliaiacter rises ; the dl^ticss 
deepened ; our hearts aie lorn with pity aiid indignalion ; Innsts of 
grief succeed one another, till at length the mind is compost d and 
harmonized with eniotions of milder sorrow ; we are calmed into leag- 
jiallon, elevated with tjioiis hope, ar«d dismissed glo’ving A\ith tlic con- 
scious triumphs of virtue.' lutrod. p. ]\v.\Iii. lxA\iv. 

She then makes some excellent remarks on the coiuliict of the 
story, and on the characters that enliven it; on that of the he- 
roine, she observes, 

* In one instance, how^ever, Clarhsa certainly sins against the dfiicacy 
of her character, that is, in aliowhig heudf to he made a show of to 
die loose cumpniiioiis of J.ov dace. Hut, how doi'?> her cliarwcter rise, 
when we come to the more distressful stcncs; the view of her horror, 
vrhen, deluded by the pielcnded 1 da lions, slie re-enters the fatal house *, 
her tem])orary iu'-nnity after the outrage, in which she so uiTecUngly 
holds up to Lovelace the licence he had jn'oenred, and lier dignified 
behaviour when she first sees her ravishcr, after the pcrp'*l ration of his 
crime ! What liner subject could br presented to liie painter, than the 
prison scene, where slit is represenleJ kneeling amidst the gloom and 
liorror of the dismal id'cde ; illnminutii.g, iw w^ere, the dark charnbes, 
her face rtdined on her crossed arms, hei’ white j»rpmcnts lioailng round 
her in the iiegiigence uf woe ; Belford con teitipla ling her with respect- 
ful commiseration: Or, the scene of rainier but heait-piercing soi- 
row, in the Interview Colonel Morden lias with her in her dying mo- 
ments i She is represented fallen into a slumber, in her elbow-chair, 
leaning on llic widow Lovick, whose left arm is around her neck ; one 
faded cheek resting on the good woman's bosom, llv-*. kindly warmth 
of which had overspread it with a faintuh tlush, the other pale and 
hollow, as if already iced over by dt*alh ; her hands, the blueness of 
the veins contrasting their whiteness, hanging lifelessly before her--thr 
widow’s fears dropping un felt upon her fiu c— -Colorel Moiden, witn 
Jiis arms folded, gating on her in silence, her cotiin just appearing be- 
hin<l a screen. Wlvat admiration, what rev'erence, does the author in- 
spire us wdlh for the innocent siilferer, the sulieiings too of such a pe- 
culiar nature ! 

‘ 'Fiierc is something in virgin pwity, to which tlie imagination wii- 
linply pays liomagc. In all ages, something vaintly has been uttw^ched 
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lo the idea of unblemished chastity j but it was reserved for Richardson 
to overcome all circiunstances of dishonour and disgrace, and to throw 
a splendour round the violated virgin^ more radiant than she possessed 
in her first bloom. He has drawn the triumph of mental chastity j he 
has drawn it uncontaminated, untarnished, and incapable of mingling 
with pollution, — The scenes which follow the death of the heroine, 
exhibit grief in an affecting variety of forms, as it is modified by the 
characters of different survivors. They run into considerable length, 
but w*e have been so deeply interested, that w^e feel it a relief to have 
our grief drawn off, as it w'^ere, by a variety of sluices, and we are 
glad not to be dismissed till we have shed tears, even tq satiety,* 
In trod. p. xciii. — xcvii. 

This criticism we think is equally judicious and refined ; and 
we could easily prolong this extract, in a style not at all inferior. 
With regard to the morality of the work, Mrs Barbauld is very 
indignant at the notion of its being intended to exhibit a rare in- 
stance of female chastity. After alluding to the circumstances, 
in Clarissa’s situation, that would have made any failure in that 
particular altogether inexcusable, she says, 

* It is absurd, therefore, in Lovelace to speak of trying her chas- 
tity ) and the author is not free from blame, in favouring the idea that 
such resistance had any thing in it uncommon, or peculiarly mcritov 
lious. But the real moral of Clarissa is, that virtue is triumphant in 
every situation j that in circumstances the most painful and degrading, 
in a prison, in a brotliel, in grief, in distraction, in despair, it is still love- 
ly, still commanding, still the object of our veneration, of our fondest 
affections. — The novelist that has produced this effect, has performed 
his office well 3 and it is immaterial what particular maxim is selected 
under the name of a moral, while such are the reader’s feelings. If 
our feelings are in favour of virtue, the novel is virtuous 3 if of vice, 
the novel is vicious.’ lutrod. p. ci. cii- 

Shc objects, with some reason, to the number of interviews 
which Clarissa is represented to have had with Lovelace after the 
catastrophe ; and adds, * If the reader, on casually opening the 
book, can doubt of any scene between them, whether it passes 
before or after the outrage, that scene is one too much. — The 
character of Lovelace, she thinks, is very much of a fancy piece ; 
and affirms, that our national manners do not admit of the ex- 
istence of an original. If he had been placed in France, she ob- 
serves, and his gallantries directed to married women, it might 
have been more natural 3 * but, in England, Lovelace would have 
been run through the body, long before he had seen the face of 
Clarissa or Colonel Morden.’ 

Mrs Barbauld gives us a copious account of the praise and ad- 
miration that jioured in upon the author from all quarters, on 
the pubUcation of this extraordinary work : He w»as overwhelm- 
ed 
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ed with complimentary letters^ messages, and visits. But we arc 
most gratified with the enthusiasm of one of his female corr6s-. 
spondents, who tells him that she is very sorry * that he was not 
a woman^ and blest with the means of shining as Clarissa did ; for 
a person capable of drawing such a character, would certainly be 
able to act in the same manner, if in a like situation* 

After Clatissa, at an interval of about five years, appeared his 
Sir Charles Grandison. Upon this work, also, Mrs Barbauld has 
made many excellent observations, and pointed out both its ble- 
mishes and beauties, with a very delicjate and discerning hand. 
Our limits will not permit us to enter upon this disquisition ; we 
add only the following acute paragraph. 

‘ Sir Charles, as a Christian, was not to fight a duel *, yet he was to 
be recognised as the finished gentleman, and could not be allowed to 
want that most essential part of the character, the deportment of a man 
of honour, courage and spirit. And, in order to exhibit his spirit and 
courage, it was necessary to bring them into action by adventures and 
rencounters His first appearance is in the rescue of Miss Byron, a 
meritorious a<!dion, but one which must necessarily expose him to a chal- 
lenge. How” must the author untie this knot ^ He makes him so very 
good a swordsman, that he is always capable of disarming his adversary 
without endangering either of their lives. But are a man’s principles 
to depend on the science of his fencing-master ? Every one cannot have 
the skill of Sir Charles j every one cannot be the best swordsman j and 
the man whose study it Is to avoid fighting, is not quite so likely as 
another to be the best.’ Introd. p. cxxvii, cxxviik 

Besides his great works, Richardson published only a paper in 
the Rambler (rhe 97th) ; an edition of ^sop’s Fables, with Re- 
flections ; and a volume of Familiar Letters for the use of per- 
sons in inferior situations- It was this latter work which gave 
occasion to Pamela ; It is excellently adapted to its object, and 
we think may be of singular use to Mr Wirds worth and bis friends 
III their great scheme of turning all our poetry into the language 
of the common people. In this view, we recommend it very 
earnestly to their consideration. 

There is little more to be said of the transactions or events of 
Richardson’s life. His books were pirated by the Dublin book- 
sellers ; At which he was very angry, and could obtain no re- 
dress. He corresponded with a great number of females ; and 
gradually withdrew himself from the fatigues of business to his 
country residence at Parson’s Green ; where his life was at last 
terminated in 1761, by a stroke of apoplexy, at the age of seven- 
ty-two. 

His moral character was in the highest degree exemplary and 
amiable. He was temperate, industrious, and upright ; punctual 
and honourable in all his dealings s and with a kindness of heart, 

and 
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«nd a liberality and generosity of disposition, that must have made 
him a very general favourite, even if he had never acquired any 
literary distinction.™He had a considerable share of vanity, and 
tfas observed to talk more willingly on the subject of his own 
works than on any other* The lowness of his original situation, 
and the lateness of his introduction into polite society, had given 
to his mariners a great shyness and reserve ; and a consciousness 
of his awkwardness and his merit together, rendered him some- 
what jealous in his imercoursc with persons in more conspicuous 
situations, and made him require more courting and attention, than 
every one was disposed to pay. He had high notions of parental 
authority, and does not seem always quite satisfied with the shave 
of veneration which his wife could be prevailed on to shew for 
him. He was particularly partial to the society of females ; and 
lived, indeed, as Mrs Barbauld has expressed it, in a flower-garden 
of ladies. Mrs Barbauld will have it, that this was in the way 
of his profession as an author; and that he frequented tlieir so- 
ciety to study the female heart, and instruct himself in all the 
niceties of the female character. From the tenor of tlie corre- 
spondenoe now before us, however, we are more inclined to be- 
lieve, with Dr Johnston, that tliis partiality was owing to his love 
of continual superiority, and that he preferred the conversation of 
ladies, because they were more lavish of their admiration, and 
more easily engaged to descant on the perplexities of Sir Charles, 
or the distresses of Clarissa. His close application to business, and 
the sedentary habits of a literary life, had materially injuretl his 
health : He loved to complain, as most invalids do who have any 
hope of being listened to, and scarcely writes a letter without some 
notice of h‘is nervmus tremors, his giddiness and catchings. ‘ I‘ 
had originally a good constitution,’ he says in one place, ‘ and 
hurt it by no intemperance, but that of application.’ 

In presenting our readers with this imperfect summary of 
Mr Barbauld’s biographical dissertation, we have discharged by 
far the most pleasing part of our task ; and proceed to the con*, 
sideration of the correspondence which it introduces, with con- 
siderable heaviness of spirit, and the most unfeigned reluctance. 
The letters are certainly authentic ; and they were bought, we 
have no doubt, for a fair price from tlie legal proprietors : but 
their publication, we think, was both improper and injudicious, 
as it can only tend to lower a very respc^ctable character, with- 
out communicating any gratification or instruction to others. 
We are told, indeed, in the preface, * that it was the employ-*- 
3^nt of Mr Richardson’s declining years, to select and arrange 
collection from which this publication has been made ; ancT 
h<? always looked forward to their publication at some dis- 
tant 
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tant period 5’ naj, * that he was not without thoughts of pub- 
lishing them in his lifetime ; and that, after his death, they re« 
mained in the hands of his last surviving daughter, upon whose 
decease they became the property of his grandchildren, and were 
purchased from them at a very liberal price by Mr Philips,’ We 
Ijave no doubt that what Mrs Barbauld has here stated to the pub- 
lic, was stated to her by her employers : but we cannot read any 
one volume of the letters, without being satisfied that the idea of 
such a publication could only come into the mind of Richardson, 
after his judgment was impaired by the infirmities of ‘ declining 
years and we have observed some passages in those which arc 
now published, that seem to prove suiBciently his own conscious- 
ness of the impropriety of such an exposure, and the absence of 
iiny idea of giving them to the world. In the year 1755, when 
nine tenths of the whole collection must have been completed, we 
find him expressing himself in these words to his friend Mr Ed- 
wards : 

* 1 am employing myself at present in lookr.ig over and sorting and 
classing my correspondences and other papers, '’.rhis, when done, will 
amuse me, by reading over again a very ample correspondence, and in 
comparing the sentiments of my correspondents, at the time, with the 
present, and improving from both. The many letters and papers 1 
shall destroy will make an executor’s work the easier j and if any of my 
friends desire their letters to be returned, they will be readily come at 
for that purpose. Otherwise they will amuse and direct rny children^ 
and teach them to honour their father’s friends in their cloiets for the 
favours done him.’ Vol. IIL p. 113, 114. 

Accordingly, they remained in the closet till the death of the 
last of his children ; and then the whole collection is purchased by 
d bookseller, and put into the hands of an editor, who finds it ex- 
pedient to suppress two thirds of it ! 

CThose who have looked into the volumes in question, will be 
at no loss to comprehend the reasons of the unqualified repre- 
hension we are inclined to bestow on their publication. For the 
information of those whd have not had an opportunity of seeing 
them, we may observe that, so far from containing any view of 
the literature, the politics, or manners of the times — any anec- 
dotes of the eminent and extraordinary personages to whom the 
author had access~or any pieces of elegant composition, refined 
criticism, or interesting narrative, they consist almost entirely of 
compliments and minute criticisms on his novels, a detail of his 
ailments and domestic concerns, and some tedious prattling dis- 
putations with his female correspondents, upon the duties of 
wives and children ; the whole so loaded with gross and reci- 
procal flattery, as to be ridiculous at the outset, arid disgusting 
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in the repetition. CompHments and the novels form indeed the 
staples of the whole (Correspondence. tVc meet with the divine 
Clarissa, add the moT<? divine Sir Charles, in every page, and are 
absolutely stunned with the clamoroOs raptures and supplication's 
with which thC fettialc train demand the conversion of Lovelace, 
and the death Or restoration of Clementina. Even when the 
charming betoks are not the direct subject of the correspondence, 
they appear in eteimal allusions, and settle most of the arguments 
by an authoritative quotation. In short, the Clarissa and Grandi^ 
son are the scriptures of this Congregation j and the members of 
It stick as close to their language upon all occasions, as any of ouC 
sectaries ever did to that of the Bible. The praises and compli- 
ments, again, which arc interchanged among all the parties, arc 
so extremely hyperbolical as to be ludicrous, and so incessant as 
to be excessively fatiguing. 

Mrs Barbauld, who does not venture to say much in favour of 
.the collection she wag employed to usher into thew'orld, has ven- 
tured^ however, to observe, * that nothing tends so strongly to 
place us in the midst of the generations that arc past, as a perusal 
of their correspondence | and that to have their letters, and their 
very handwriting before our eyes, gives a more intimate feeling of 
their existence, than any other memorial of them.' The obser*. 
vation is unquestionably just \ but the writer of it certainly could 
not be ignorant, that the interest to which she alludes is entirely 
of a secondary nature, and depends altogether upon the character 
of those whose existence is thus strikingly recalled to us. Almost 
any memorial of great and celebrated persons is acceptable ; and 
we grasp eagerly at every trifle whicli may enable us t6 form a 
lively conception of them as individuals, or to connect a private 
character with their public fame. But we necessarily care very 
little about the past existence of those who have never filled a^y 
place in out imagination, and attach no value to an ordinary epis- 
tle, merely because the writer has been half a century in his grave. 

The correspondence before us, with a very few exceptions, seems 
to have no greater claim to the attention of the public, than might 
be made for the private correspondence of any given set of per- 
sons in the middling ran^ of life : nor, indeed, would it be easy 
to collect an equal number of well spelled letters, with so little 
variety of subject, and so little amusing anecdote, We shall en- 
deavout to give our readers an idea of the contents of these six 
volumes. 

The first seri^ of letters is from Aaron Hill, a poet of some 
j^hotoriety in his day j but, if we may judge from these epistles, 
a very bad composer in prose* llie only amusing things we 
have met with in thi^ volume, of his inditing, are his prediction 

of 
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of his own great fame, and of the speedy downfal of Pope^s ; 
and his scheme for making English wine of a superior quality to 
any that can be inaported,. Of Pope he aajs, that he died • in 
the wane of his popularity ; and that it arose originally only from 
meditated little personal assiduities, and a certain bladdery swell 
of management^ And a little after~ 

But rest his memory in peace ! it will very rarely be disturbed by 
that time he himself is ashes. It is pleasant to observe the justice of 
forced fame \ she lets down those, at once, who got themselves pushed 
upward \ and lifts none above the fear of falling, but a few who never 
teazfd her. 

What she intends to do with me the Lord knows. 

Vol I. p. 107. 

In another place he adds, ^ For my part I am afraid to be po- 
pular, I $ce so many who write to the living, and deserve not to 
live, that I content myself with a resurrection when dead and, 
after lamenting the unpopularity of some of his writings, he say-s, 
‘ But there will arise a time in which they will be seen in a far 
different light. I know it on a surer hope than that of vanity/ 
The wine project, which is detailed in many pages, requires no 
notice. As a specimen of the adulation with which Richardson 
was incensed by all hU <lorrcspoudents, we insert the following 
sentences : 

* Wlicre will your w^onders end ? or bow could I be able to express 
the joy it gives me to discern your genius rising with the grace and 
boldness ot a pillar ! &.c. Go on, dear Sir, (*I see you will and must) 
to charm and captivate the world, and force a scribbling race to learn 
and practise one rare virtue— to be pleased with what disgraces them.? 
— ‘ There is a manner (so beyond the matter, extraordinary always too 
as that isj in whatever you say or do, that makes it an impo.'>sibiiity to 
speak those sentiments which it is equally impossible not to conceive in 
reverence and affection for your goodness/ 

In allusion to the promise of Sir Charles, he 6ays~ 

‘ I am greatly pleased at the hint you gave of a dcsigit to raise an- 
other Alps upon this Appenlne : wc can iieve^ see too many of his 
works who has no equals in his labours.’ 

These passages, we bejieve, will satisfy most readers; but those 
who have any desire to see mor^, may turn up any page in the 
volunae : It may be of some use, perhaps, as ^ great common^ 
place for the materials of * soft dedication.* 

After the letters from Hill, there one from Bishop Warbur- 
ton, which has no recommendation but his name ; and six or 
seven from Mr Strahan the printer, which arc very simple, af- 
fectionate and unassuming, but contain nothing whatever, either 
in DlpBpecl: of composition or information, that can entitle them 
tp the attention of the public. It was very proper and natural 

C 3 ' for 
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for Mr Strahan to write such letters to his friends ; but it was 
most absurd and improper to publish them. In this volume there 
are not more than two or three letters from Richardson ; and 
there seem very much in the taste of the poet to whom tliey are 
addressed. 

The second volume begins with some letters from the author of 
the Night Thoughts, written, however, as the editor acknow- 
ledges, in the decline of his genius. They are devout and seri- 
ous, but affected and hyperbolical about trifles. He outdoes al- 
most all his competitors in the extravagance, and, we might say^ 
the indecency of his flattery. He tells Richardson ^ to continue, 
by his conduct, to convince the hypercritics that Sir Charles is by 
no means drawn beyond the life that he is ^ a peculiar instru- 
ment of Providence adjusted to the exigence of the times and 
adds, ^ as I look upon you as an instrument of Providence, I like- 
wise look upon you as a sure heir of a double immortality. When 
our language fails, one indeed may cease j but the failure of the 
heavens and the earth will put no period to the other. Happy is 
the man whose head has secured him one immortality, and whose 
heart entitles him to the other !* 

The next series of letters is from Miss Fielding, who wrote 
David Simple^ and Miss Collier, who assisted in writing The Cry, 
What modern reader knows any thing about the Cry, or David 
Simple ? And if the elaborate performances of these ladies have 
not been thought worthy of public remembrance, wliat likelihood 
is thefe that their private and confidential letters should be entitled 
to any notice ? They contain nothing, indeed, that can be inter- 
esting to any description of readers, and only prove that Richard- 
son was indulgent and charitable to them, and that their gratitude 
was a little too apt to degenerate into flattery. 

The letters of Mrs Pilkington and of Colley Cibber appear to 
us to be still less worthy of publication. The former seems to 
have been a profligate, silly actress, reduced to beggary in her 
old age, and distressed by the misconduct of her ill educated 
children. The compassionate heart of Richardson led him to 
pity and relieve her ; and she repays diim with paltry adula- 
ation, and interlarded, in the bombastic sjyle of the green room, 
with dramatic misquotations misapplied. Of the letters of Cib- 
ber Mrs B. says that * they shew in every line the man of wit 
and the ndan of the world.’ We are sorry to dissent from so 
respectable an opinion ; but the letters appear to us in every re- 
spect contemptible and disgusting, without one spark of wit or 
genius of any sort, and hearing all the traces ot vanity, impu- 
dence, affectation, and superannuated debauchery, which might 
have been expected from the author. His first epistle is to 
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Mrs Pilkington (for thfe editor has more than once favoured us 
with letters that have no sort of relation to Richardson or his 
writings) and sets off in this manner ; 

* Thou frolicsome farce of fortune 1 What ! Is there another act 
of you to come then > I was afraid, some tinie ago, you had made 
your last exit. Well ! — but, without wit or compliment, 1 am glad to 
hear you are so tolerably alive,’ &c. 

We can scarcely conceive that this pitiful slang could appear 
to Mrs Barba uld like the pleasantry of a man of fashion. His 
letters to Richardson are, if any thing, rather mote despicable. 
After reading some of the proof sheets of Sir Charles, he writes, 

‘ Z— — ds ! I have not patience, till I know what is become of her. 
Why, you— I do not know what to call you ! — Ah ! Ah ! you may 
laugh if you please : but how will you be able to look me in the face, 
if the lady should ever be able to shew hers again ? W''hat piteous, 
d— — d, diagraceful pickle have you plunged her in f* For God’s sake 
send me the sequel ; or— I don’t know what to say !•— ’ 

The following is an entire letter : 

* The delicious meal 1 made of Miss Byron on Sunday last has given 
me an appetite for another slice of her, off from the spit, before she h 
served up to the public table. If about five o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon will not be inconvenient, Mrs Brown and I will come and piddle 
upon a bit more of her : but pray let your whole family, with Mrs 
Richardson at the head of them, come in for their share. This, Sir, 
will make me more and more youis,’ &c. 

After these polite effusions, we have one short letter from a 
Reverend Mr Harvey, about printing some of his theological 
works, and a long tedious account of the commemoration at 
Oxford in 1754 from the pen of the Reverend Mr Kennicot. 
After these, we have a few letters from Richardson to Miss High- 
more, very kind and familiar, but written in a girlish and weak 
style, and every way unfit for publication. No real friend of 
the author of Clarissa would have allowed the stuff we have at 
page 240^ &c. of this volume, to see the light. To this is sub- 
joined, for what reason or under what pretext we know not, a 
correspondence between Miss Mulso and Miss Highmore, which 
is a good deal like most ^correspondences We have seen between 
young ladies — full of sentimental finery and wordy nothingness. 
We quote one sentence, to show how exactly misses of the year 
1750 wrote like misses of the present day. 

‘ Your charming epistle, your tender and affectionate expressions of 
friendship, gave my heart more delight than it has felt of a long time. 
Oh ! my clear Hecky, could I say with truth that our souls arc sister 
souls, how pleased should I be with myself 1 — ^how sweet the idea of an 
irresistible sympathy between us ! 

‘ And so you arc not alarmed neitlicr for our lovely favourite, nor 
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for her and our beloved Sir Charles ? Yet, indeed, I am more so now 
than at first j for Harriet has dreamt, my dear, such foreboding dreams 
that, were I superstitious, I should not rest for terrible apprehension, 
about her fate I However, you know I have no faith in dreams, not 
so much as you have *, and I verily believe Mr Richardson has heeu 
spiteful enough to send these shocking aerial visions, which discompose 
the gentle slumbers of the most amiable of her sex, only to revenge 
himself on you and 1 , two saucy girls that pretend to be so sure that 
happiness must rew^ard the virtue and heroic sufferings of the exalted 
lovers, for whom we interest ourselves so strenuously : Let us remember 
he can cut their thread of life at pleasure 5 their destiny is in his hands-* 
Vol. 11. p. 316. 317. 

The volume ends with two or three letters from Mr Chan- 
ning, who supplied the quotations of the pedant Brand in Cla- 
rissa. They arc better written than any we have yet mentioned, 
though they treat of nothing that can be generally interesting. 

The third volume exhibits the correspondence with Mr Ed- 
wards, the author of the Canons of Criticism, a good deal of 
which Is occupied as usual with flattery and mutual compliments, 
:uid the rest with consultations about their different publications. 
Richardson exclaims, * O that you could resolve to publish your 
pieces in two pretty volumes !* And Mr Edwards sends him 
long epistles in exaltation of Sir Charles and Clarissa. It Is in 
this correspondence that wc irieet with the first symptom of that 
most absurd and illiberal prejudice which Richardson indulged 
against all the writings of Fielding. He writes to Mr Edwards — 

‘ Mr Fielding has met with the disapprobation you foresiwv he w ould 
meet with, of his Amelia. He is, in every paper be publishes under 
the title of the Common Garden, contributing to his own overthrow. 
He has been overmatched in his owm w^ay by people w^bom he.had de- 
spised, and whom he thought he had vogue enough, from the success 
lus spurious brat Tom Jones so unaccountably met -with, to write down, 
but who have turned lus own artillery against him, and beat him out of 
the field, and made him even poorly in his Court of Criticism give up 
his Amelia, and promise to write no more on the like subjects.’ 
Vol. III. p. 33-4. 

This, however, is but a small specimen of his antipathy. He 
says to his French translator, * Tom Jones is a dissolute book. 
Its run U over^ even with us. Is it true that France had virtue 
enough to refuse to license -such a profligate performance ?’ But 
the worst of all is the following : 

‘ I have not been able to re'.«l any more than the first volume of A- 
mclia. Poor Fielding ! I could not help U'i/ing his sister^ that 1 was 
equally surprised at and concerned for his continued lowness. Had 
your brother, said f, been born in a stable, or been a runner at a 
.<!ponging-hou$e, we should have thought liim a genius, and washed he 

Inid 
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h^d had the advantage of a liberal education, and of being admitted in- 
to good company ; but it is beyond my conception, that a man of fa- 
mily, ^nd Avho had some learning, and who really is a writer, should 
descend so excessively low in all his pieces. Who can care for any of 
his people ? A person of honour a^ed me, the other day, what he 
could mean, by saying, in his Covent-Gardeu Journal, that he had fol- 
lowed Homer and Virgil in his Amelia. lansvvercd, that he wasjusti- 
fcd in saying so, because he must mean Cotton’s Virgil Travestied, 
where the woman arc drabs, and ihp men scoundrels.’ yoi. VI. 
p. 154-5. 

It is lamentabk that such things should have been written con* 
fidentially ; it was surely unnecessary to make them public. 

After the dismissal of Mr Edwards, W'e meet with two or 
three very beautiful and interesting letters from Mrs Klopstock, 
the first wife of the celebrated German poet. They have pleased 
us infinitely beyond any thing else in the coll^tipn ; Uut how far 
they are indebterjl for the charm we have found in them to the 
lisping innocence of the broken English in which they are written, 
or to their intrinsic merit, we cannot pretend to determine. Wo 
insert the following account of her courtship and marriage : 

‘ After having seen him two hours, I was obliged to pass the even- 
ing in a company, which never had been so wearisome to me. I could 
not speak, I could not play j I thought I saw nothing but Klopstock. 
I $iaw him the next day, and the following, and wc were very seriously 
friends. Hut the fourth day he departed. It was an strong hour the 
hour of his departure ! He wrote soon after, and from that time our 
Correspondence began to be a very diligent one. I sincerely believed 
iny love to be fiiend^hip. I spoke with my friends of nothing but 
Klopstock, and showed his letters. They raillicd at aie, and said I was 
in love. I raillicd tliem again, and said that they must have a very 
fricndsliipless heart, if they had no idea of friendslup to a man as well 
as to a woman. Thus it continued eight months, in which time my 
friends fpuud as much love in Klopstock’s letters as in me. 1 perceived 
it like^vise, but 1 vcould not believe it. At the last Klopstock said 
plainly that he loved j and I startled as for a wrong thing. 1 atiswered, 
that it was no love, but friendship, as it w'as what I felt for him ) we 
had not sejen one another enough to love (as if love must have more 
time than friendship I) Thi^ was sincerely my meaning^, and I had this 
meaning till Klopstock came again to Hamburgh. I'his fie did a year 
after wc had seen one another the first time. We saw, we were friends, 
we loved j and wc believed that we lovjed *, and a short lime after 1 
could even tell Klopstock that I loved. But we were obliged to part 
again, and wait two years for pur wedding. My mother would not let 
marry me a stranger. 1 could marry then without her consculmeiit, as 
by tile death of my father my fortune depended not on her j but this 
wa^ an horrible idaa for me ^ and thank heaven that I have prevailed by 

f 4 prayer: ' 
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prayers At this time knowing Kloj>stock, she loves him as her lifiely 
son, and thanks God tliat she has not persisted. We married, and I 
am the happiest wife in the world. In some few months it will lie four 
years that I am so happy, and still I dote upon Klopstock as if he vras 
my bridegroom. ^ 

‘ If you knew my husband, you would not wonder. If you knew 
his poem, I could describe him very briefly, in saying he is in all re- 
spects what he is as a poet. This I can say with all wifely mode- 
sty But I dare not to speak of my husband j I am all raptures 

when I do it. And as happy as I am in love, so happy am I in friend- 
ship, in my mother, two elder sisters, and five other women. How rich 
I am !’ Vol. III. p. 146-9. 

The next letters are those written by Richardson to Miss Mul- 
so, (for her part of the correspondence was prudently withdrawn 
soon after his death), containing a vast deal of minute disquisition 
upon the characters and design of his novels, delivered in a very 
^rambling, diffuse, and childish style, though frequently conduct- 
ed with great acuteness- The letters, we dare say, were very 
amusing to the young lady at the time ; but they w'ill neither 
edify nor amuse the public- Wc add one sentence as a specimen 
of the tone in which they are written, 

‘‘ How docs your beloved Harriet ?” I can’t tell how she does. 
Alas ! I have a head that troubles itself not much about her. — “ Does 
not Sir Qharles love teasing a little ! ” No he does not. Anolhei 
person, perhaps, may. But it is a fault too ungenerous for Sir Charles 
Grandison to be guilty of. But here is the thing ; you ladies, some 
of you, scruple not to deserve blame , and then, truly, it is teasing to 
tell you of your faults in a pleasant way,’ Vol. III. p. 16T. 

The same character may be given of the correspondence with 
Miss Highmore. One of the best letters is dated from Tun- 
bridge in 1751 * We shall venture on an extract. 

‘ But here, to change the scene, to see Mr W -sh at eighty (Mr 
? Cibber calls him papa), and Mr Cibber at seventy-seven, hunting after 
new faces, and thinking themselves happy if they can obtain the notice 
and familiarity of a fine woman !— How ridiculous ! — 

, * Mr Cibber was over head and ears in love with Miss Chudleigh. 
Her admirers (such was his happiness !) were not jealous of him : but, 
pleased wdth that wit in him which they had not, w^re always for call- 
ing him to her. She said pretty things — for she wms Miss Chudleigh. 
He said pretty things — for he was Mr Cibber j and all the company, 
men and women, seemed to think they had an interest in what was said, 
and were half as well pleased as if they had said the sprightly things 
themselves j and mighty well contended were they to be second-hand 
repeaters of the pretty things. But once I faced the laureat squatted 
upon one of the benches, \Vith a face more wrinkled than ordinary with 
dWppointment. ‘‘ I thought,” said I, “ you were of the party at 
the tea-treats— Miss Chudleigh is gone into the tea-room.” — Pshaw 1” 
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*;aid he, there is no coming at her, she is so surrounded by the tou- 
pets” — And I left him upon the frel — But he was called to soon after, 
and in he flew, and his face shone again, and looked smooth. 

Another extraordinary old man we have had here, but of a very 
different turn : the noted Mr Whiston, showing eclipses, and explain- 
ing other phaenoniena of the stars, and preaching the millenium and 
anabaptism (for he is now, it seems, of that persuasion) to gay people, 
who, if they have white teeth, hear him with open mouths, though 
perhaps shut hearts and, after his lecture is over, not a bit the wiser, run 
from him the more eagerly to C — r and W — sh, and to flutter among 
the loud-laughing young fellows upon the w»alks, like boys and girls at 
a breaking up.’ Vol. III. p. 316 — 319, 

The fourth volume contains the correspondence of Mrs Delany 
and Mrs Donellan, two of the most judicious of the writers that 
appear in this collection, though they talk of little but their pri- 
vate affairs, their friends, and the works of their correspondent. 
They are less unmeasured and profuse in their praise than any of 
the reft. There are some kind and unaffected letters also from 
Mrs Sheridan, and a vast collection from Lady Braidshaigh, under 
the name of Bclfour, This Lady, whose correspondence fills the 
half of this, and the whole of the sixth volume, is described by 
Mrs Barbauld as being by no means a literary character, * and 
rather a hearty friend, and a clever, active woman, than a po- 
lished one.’ When w^e add that her correspondence does not 
domain one single anecdote or atom of information, but is wholly 
made up of prolix discourses on the authority of husbands, the 
education of women, the reformation of rakes, and such trite 
topics, we may well ask, what inducement there could be to 
print her private lettters at this time of day ? She corresponded 
with Richardson about his novels for two years, under a feigned 
name, and at last disclosed herself. 

The fifth volume begins with some letters from Lady Echliii, 
a sister of Lady Braidshaigh, and a person of great worth and 
piety. As Richardson was in the habit of flattering his female 
correspondents, by askiug their advice (though he never followed 
it^ as to the conduct of his works, he prevailed on her to com- 
municate a new catastrophe which she had devised for his Clarissa. 
She had reformed Lovelace, by means of a Dr Christian, and 
made him die of remorse, though the last outrage is not supposed 
to be committed. How far Lady Echlin’s epistles are likely to 
meet with readers, in this fastidious age, may be conjectured 
from the following specimen. 

‘ I heartily wish every Christian would read and wisely consider Mr 
Skelton’s fine and pious lessons. I admire the warnith of this learned 
gentleman’s zeal j it is laudable and necessary, ‘ especially in an age 
like this, which, for its coldness (he observe*.) may be called the win- 
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ter of Christianily.’ A melancholy truth, elegantly expressed# I have 
only perused a small part of this divine piece, and am greatly delighted 
trith what I have read. Surely he is a heavenly man# I am very fond 
of Dr Clark, and excellent good Seed. . I thank you, Sir, for intro- 
ducing another wise charmer, not less worthy of every body’s regard. 
He merits attention, and religiously commands it.’ Vol. V. p 40. 

A few letters from Mr Pcckard and Dr Hildesley follow, in 
the usual strain of adulation. Next come several letters from the 
Reverend Mr Skcltoii, mostly on the subject of the Dublin pira- 
cy, and the publication of some works of his own. He seems to 
have been a man of strong, coarse sense, but extremely irritable. 
Some delay in the publication of his sermons draws from him the 
following curious piece of fretfulness. 

^ Johnston kept them a month on the way j Wilson kept them three, 
and does nothing, only hints a sort of contemptuous censure of them to 
you, and huffs them out of his hands. J'he booksellers despise them, 
and I am forced to print them, when the season for sale is over^ or bum 
them. God’s will be done. Jf X had wrote against my t>aviour, or 
his religion, my work would long ago have been bought, and reprinted, 
and bought again. Millar would have now been far advanced in his 
third edition of it. But wiiy do I make these weak complaints ? I 
know my work is calculated to serve the cause of God and truth, and 
by no means contemptibly executed. I am confident also, shall, if 
God spares me life to give it the necessary introduction, sell it to ad- 
vantage, and receive the thanks of every good man for it. I will there- 
fore be in the hands of God, and not of Mr Millar, whose indifference 
to my performances invites me not to any overtures.’ Vol, V. p. £34. 
235, 

Mr Stintra, the German translator of Richardson’s books, then 
presents us with two or three dull complimentary letters, in 
which he engrosses his own history and that of his publications, 
and repeats it as tJie opinion of a certain minister of the gospel, 
* that he doubted not but that if very many parts of Clarissa were 
to be found in the Bible, they would be pointed out as manifest 
proofs of divine inspiration.’ With all his vanity, Richardson 
waa too pious a man to fed any thing but disgust at such a com- 
pliment as this^ 

Wc next meet with three little notes from Dr Johnson, about 
a preface and an index ; and the volume concludes with a frag- 
ment of the history of Mrs Beaumont, retrenched from^ Sir 
Charles Grandison. The sixth volume, as we have already inti- 
mated, is entirely filled with the correspondence of Lady Brad- 
ahatgh, frojm which we do not think it necessary to maite any ex- 
tract. Its bulk is considerably increased hy Jac^simi/es of a letter 
from almost every one of the correspondents that has been eau- 
jpamted# 

Although 
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Although Richardson is not responsirble for more than one fifth 
part of the dulness exhibited in this collection, ftill the sliare of 
it that may be justly imputed to him is so considerable, and the 
whole is so closely associated with his name^ that it would be a 
«ort of injustice to take our final leave of his works, without casu 
ing one glance back to those original and meritorious ^performan- 
ces upon which liis reputation is so firmly established. 

The great excellence of Richardson’s novels consists, we think, 
in the unparalleled minuteness and copiousness of his descriptions, 
and in the pains he takes to make us thoroiigly and intimately 
acquainted with every particular in the character and situation of 
the personages with whom we are occupied. It has been the po- 
licy of other writers to avoid all details that are not necessary or 
impressive, to hurry over all the preparatory scenes, and to reserve 
the whole of the reader’s attention for those momentous passages 
in which some decisive measure is adopted, or some great passion 
Ijronght into action. The consequence is, that we are only ac- 
quainted with their characters in their dress of ceremony, and 
that, as we never see them except in those critical circumstances, 
and those movements of strong emotion, which are but of rare oc- 
currence in real life, we are never deceived into any belief of 
their reality, and contemplate the whole as an exaggerated and 
dazzling allusion. With such authors we merely make a visit by 
appointment, and see and hear only what we know has been pre- 
pared for our receptio!!. With Richardson, we slip, invisible, 
into the domestic privacy of his characters, and hear and sec eve- 
ry tiling that is said and done among them, whether it be inter- 
esting or otherwise, and whether it gratify our curiosity, or dis- 
appoint It. We sympathise with the former, therefore, only as 
we sympathise with the monarchs and statesmen of history, of 
whose condition as individuals we have but a very Imperfect con- 
ception. We feel for the latter, as for our private friends and 
acquaintaace, with wlioae whole situation we arc familiar, and as 
to whom we can conceive exactly the effects that will be produ- 
ced by every thing that may befal them. In this art Richardson 
is undoubtedly without an equal, and, if we except De Foe, 
without a competitor, we believe, in the whole history of litera- 
ture. We are often fatigued, as v.^e listen to his prolix descrip- 
tions, and the repetition of those rambling and inconclusive con- 
versations, in which so many pages arc consumed, without any 
apparent progress in the story ; but, by means of all this, we get 
so intimately acquainted with the characters, and so impressed 
with a persuasion of their reality, that when any thing really dis- 
astrous or important occurs to them, we feel a? for old friends 
and companions, and are irresistibly led to as lively a conception 
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of their sensations, as if we had been spectators of a real transac- 
tioUf This we certainly think the chief merit of Richardson’s 
productions : For, great as his knowledge of the human neart, 
and his powers of pathetic description, must be admitted to be, 
we are of opinion that he might have been equalled in those par-, 
ticulars by many, whose productions are infinitely less interest- 
ing. ’ _ 

That his pieces were all intended to be strictly moral, is indis-- 
putable ; but it is not quite so clear that they will uniformly be 
found to have this tendency. We have already Quoted some ob- 
servations of Mrs Batbauld’s on this subject, and shall only add, 
in general, that there is a certain air of irksome regularity, gloom- 
iness and pedantry, attached to most of his virtuous characters, 
which is apt to encourage more unfortunate associations than the 
engaging qualities with which he has invested some of his vici- 
ous onest The mansion of the Harlowes, which, before the 
appearance of Lovelace, is represented as the abode of domestic 
felicity, is a place in which daylight can scarcely be supposed 
to shine ; and Clarissa, with her scrupulous devotions, her in- 
tolerably early rising, her day divided into tasks, and her quan- 
tities of needle-work and discretion, has something in her much 
less winning and attractive than inferior artists have often com- 
municated to an innocent beauty of seventeen. The solemnity 
and moral discourses of Sir Charles, this bows, minuets, com- 
pliments, and immoveable tranquillity, are much more likely to 
excite the derision than the admiration of a modern re^er. 
Richardson’s good people in short are too wise and too formal, 
ever to appear in the light of desirable companions, or to excite 
in a youthful mind any wish to resemble them. The gaiety of 
all his characters is extremely girlish and silly, and is much more 
like the prattle of spoiled children, than the wit and pleasantry of 
persons acquainted with the w6rld. The diction throughout, is 
heavy, vulgar, and embarrassed 5 though the interest of the tragi- 
cal scenes is too powerful to allow us to attend to any inferior 
consideration. The novels of Richardson, in short, though prais- 
ed perhaps somewhat beyond their merits, will always be read 
with admiration, and certainly, can never appear to greater ad- 
vantage than when contrasted with the melancholy forrago which 
is here entitled his Correspondence, 
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Art. III. Componitnenti Lirici depiit illustri Foetid^ Italia > Scelti 
da T# J. Mathias. 3 vol. Londra. 1803. 

T hat all wrote poetry,, the learned and unlearned, was the 
complaint even of the Augustan age : and the art of print- 
ing, by facilitating the means of circulation and the attainment 
of literary fame, has unquestionably increased tliis evil. At 
present, in almost every civilized country, poetry has been so 
multiplied, that judicious selections become very desirable ; and 
in no cultivated language more than in that of Italy, because 
none has longer maintained itself unaltered. At the close of 
the thirteenth century ^when the learned tongues were corrupt- 
ed, tlie modern barbarous and unformed), the Italian phoenix 
sprung from the ashes of Roman literature. Dante, Cino, and 
after them Petrarca, not only created the poetical tongue of 
their country, but brought it at once to full perfection : their 
writings are at this day nearly the standard of poetical composi- 
tion. Less vigorous than those of slower growth, the language 
of Italy quickly reached that polished maturity which few q- 
rhers have yet attained. Our own is among the most cultivat- 
ed ; but, three centuries after the days of Petrarch, Waller la- 
mented its fluctuation. 

“ For who can hope, his line should long 
Live in a daily -changing tongue ? 

\V e write in satid ^ t)ur language grows, 

Aiid, as the tide, our work o’erflows.’ 

The poets of Italy, numerous at all times, have continued to 
write in an unvarying tongwe for upwards of five centuries ; and, 
though they have left no branch of poetry unadorned, the son- 
pet and lyric muse have been chiefly cultivated. Their infinite 
increase has rendered selections so necessary, that mpny have 
been published, though none that can be reckoned satisfactory : 
and we lament, that the production of Mr Mathias, though it 
has considerable merit, does not altogether supply the deficiency. 
The editor, with a certain degree of information concerning 
Italian poetry, has undertaken this work without rendering him-^ 
self completely master of the field from which his resources 
were to be drawn. It is not sufficient to have chosen some strik- 
ing poetry, or brought to light some latent beauties : what was 
wanted, was such a judicious selection from a very bulky stock, 
as might afford, within a moderate compass, an adequate specimen 
of the whole \ and this we have not yet attained. In arranging 
such a work, different schemes might be adopted ; a specimen 

might 
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might be given from every writer who had gained rcpmtatioti 
amongst his contemporaries, with a brief account of his literary 
history ; or a standard of merit might be assumed, and every 
production superior to it might be chosen, without regard to its 
author. A selection, that united both these plans, would be 
most valuable and entertaining ; extracting more largel^^ from the 
best writers, and giving a specimen, with a short account of their 
other works, from those whose fame might appear to exceed 
their real merit. We regret that Mr Mathias adopted no regu- 
lar system. He has omitted altogether several poets of consider- 
able celebrity and excellence j he has extracted largely from 
some of a heavy vein, little from others of brighter genius ; he 
has given single sonnets from several, who are almost unknown 
in Ejngland, without any notice concerning them, except ‘ their 
names, their years,’ imperfectly registered in a chronological 
index, ^he omission of such critiche, (without which 

these single sonnets have little interest) is the more singular, as 
the editor might have reprinted them from the Parnaso Italiano 
where he would have found a concise account of most of the I- 
talian poets* The work is also very deficient in explanatory 
ndres, without which many allusions must be unintelligible t© 
the best Italian scholars. It is entitled Componimenti Livid, but 
the volumes contain only sonnets, canzoni, and a very few odes 
in iesta and qtifirta rima ; nor is ad^ reason assigned for tlie 
omission of the can^o^ette and other sorts of lyric poetry, which 
abound in Italy. All othef selections, bearing that title, com- 
prehend them ; and they arc certainly more truly lyric, than the 
sonnet. Mr Mathias writes. Italixm with great accuracy j and 
some lines in his dedicatory ode are excellent. His translation 
from Gray, and the sonnet in the third volume, are not quite so 
unexceptionable i the last line, ‘ Belta con senno sia possentc 
Maga^’ reminds us of one in the Liicciole d’ Ayunxi, ‘ Bi Ir^ 
fascinatrice e d’ amor Maga.’ With a distinguishing taste, and 
an accurate knowledge of the language, the editor might have 
made this work truly valuable, if he had bestowed more labour 
upon it, and acquired the extensive information without which 
it could not be rendered perfect. 

The English reader, who is not deeply versed in the literature 
of Italy, but partial to the poetry of his own country, has pro- 
bab^ seen with interest in the complimentary letter of Algarotti 
in Mason’s Gray, that the odes of Chiabrera, Guidi, and Lax- 
zarini, were the pride of Italy, and considered superior to any 
other modern productions of the lyric music. Impressed with 
this idea, and curious to see the poetry^ to which the. odes of 
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Gray have been compared by a writer of such eminence, he pro- 
bably looked with eagerness through the selection for these dis- 
tinguished authors* Of the two first, he may have found e- 
nough perhaps to satisfy his curiosity ; but, when he looked for 
the poetry of La^zarini, what must have been his surprise at 
finding one solitary sonnet ! In the chronological index, indeed, 
he is altogether omitted ; and, amongst the many Italian names, 
which are strung together in the preface, and the editor’s Arcadian 
letter, to bis most erudite friends /iiceo and Aristippo^ that of Lazza- 
rini does not appear. Algarotti was not, however, singular in 
his opinion ; for we well remember the elegant lamentation of 
Bqttinclli, his rival in literary fame ; 

‘ Oime ! le Muse, che allataron Bembo, 

Che sul P6 nutricar 1’ Italo Omero 
Or solitarie in su la fredda tomba 
Piaiigon di La‘Xi 9 ^arini e di Manfredi.* 

Lazzar Ini’s 'works are scarce in England \ but seven of his son* 
tiets and three of his odes will be found in the Scelta di Gobbi# 
He died in *734- 

From the lyric writings of Chiabrera, Mr Mathias has selected 
eleven cun^oni. If he had been thoroughly acquainted with his 
works, he must have known that Chiabrera wrote also near a hun- 
dred sonnets, of which a specimen should certainly have been 
given, as their style is by no means inferior to that of his 
can%onu The reputation of Chiabrera, which has always been 
verj considerable in Italy, probably surpasses his actual me- 
rit ; but he was a prolific writer, and attempted every species of 
poetry. 

As Lope de Vega continued the story of Angelica from Ari- 
osto in twenty Spanish cantos, Chiabrera, who was his contem- 
porary, pursued that of Logistella and Rugieco in ten books of 
blank verse. He wrote also an epic poem on the wars of the 
Goths in Italy, and several dramatic pieces ; but he was most 
successful in light Anacreontic odes, which * he is said to have 
introduced into the Italian language. He acquired the high name 
of u gran Savonese, as Menzini styles him, by copying the Greek 
poets, and abjuring that servile imitation of Petrarch, which had 
prevailed amongst the Italians ; but bis verse is seldom animated, 
and frequently very prosaic. He felt and admired the sublimity 
of Pindar 5 and vainly wished t 5 soar after the Theban eagle 9 

but 


* Others attribute their introduction to Bernardo Tasso } but he ra- 
ther copied Horace than Anacreon. 
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but the swan f of Savona, ‘ roco augel palusfre^ Vfzs a bird of 
heavy wing, and could not rise above the marshes of Italy. 

The canxont of Alessandro Giiidi^ to whose excellence the edi- 
tor has paid a just tribute of praise, stand unrivalled for anima- 
tion and energetic harmony. Whenever he alludes to the former 
glory or virtues of Rome, a subject to which his mind perpetually 
recurred, the spirit of the ancient mistress of the world seems ta 
animate his verse, and breathes into his writings a strain of ex- 
alted sublimity, which the poets of old Rome in her golden days 
were never perhaps able to reach. We could cite with pleasure 
many pages from this magnificent writer ; but a few lines from 
the first of his odes, in Mr Mathias’s selection, will be sufficient 
to excite those, who are unacquainted with his poetry, to reai 
and study it, 

‘ Ramenta pur le trionlali rote, 

I tanti tuoi, che s’ appressaro a i Numi 
Per invitti costumi, 

Che tal scmbianza in vano 

Cercasi in grembo alio splendor Romano, 

Axdea su I’ alma a i chiari duce tuoi 
Sdegno regale e bellicoso ardire, 

E quel fatal desire 

Di sempre incalenar duel ed eroi j 

'£ cosi figli suoi 

Vide del tuo Signor la stirpe altera 
"i^anto infiammarsi alia stagion gucrriera. 

Ed ebbe sempre o il forte Scipio a la to 

0 il buon Fabri/ip armato, • 

Ne in van dielle il destine 

1 nomi grandi del valor Latino. 

Tracia sel sa, ch’ oltre all’ angusli foci 
Pallida e fugitiva in Asia corse y 
Quanto sopra se scorse 
Con la grand’ ira i cavalier feroci, 

O qual orride voci 

Mando Bizanzio ! a lui tremo la mente.’ — Vo/, IlL p, 13 . 

We think the selection of Mr Mathias has done justice to this 
excellent poet : one valuable ode to Cardinal Albano is however 

omitted : 

di Dircc al fontc 
Spensi primier la sete, 

Che M Savona mia lunga sostenne 5 
E di Pamaso al monte 
Sulle piaggie segrete 
Di lei Ciguo novel Sciolsi Ic penne.’ 

Chiahreray Cm%. /ug. 15 , 
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omitted, which, if the editor had seen, we think he wotild have 
inserted. It is not published with the rest of his can%om^ but 
may be found at the head of his Endimioney in the 36th vol. of 
the parnaso Italiano, Its commencement is very spirited. 

* lo’ merc^ de Ic fglie alme, lU Giove, 

Non d* armento o di gregc 

Son ne’ camp! d’ Arcadia umil cuslode *. 

Cultor son io de P altrui bclla lode, 

Clie levo in alto co’ souori versi j 
Ed ho cento dcstrieri 
Su la rivad’Alfeo 

"I'utti d’ etenie pennearmuti il dnrso, 

Che certo varcherian P immenso corso, 

Clie fan per P alia mole 
I cava Hi del sole.’ 

Giildi was born about jchirteen years after the death of Chia* 
brera, and a few months after the maityrdoni of King Charles, 
whose murderers his verse has execcMted. With ardent ambition, 
and a confidence in his ow i talents, which seems tohaveboni 
very oilensive to his countryinei:, he deserted the beaten path oi' 
Petrarcli, and Pindar was the only model he condescerided to ad- 
mire ; (puzivhv He, felt, indeed, that the mi- 

niue rules of tlie canzone^ as established by Petrarch, and servilely 
adhered to by his follow^crs, were dantiv.* restrictions, which 
shackled the subject, and rendered the harmony weak and mono- 
tonous. The close imitators of Petrarch thr ught it expedient 
not only to use his metre, but even the arraugonscut, and some- 
times the incipient words of his sentener , tiro :. >11 their subject 
might be completely difftrent. i'V hi-, system no couplet in one 
Jitanza was allowed to rhyme With one jnoiher, hoivevcT dis- 
tant, though the stanzas might be ten m .uitnber, and each con- 
sisting of twenty lines. All such unmeaning r:.*strictioiH of rhyme 
all the subdivisions of the stanza into Piedi Sirima^ Front*, 
and Foke ( which the reader, who Wishes to urdcr stand mi mitt ly* 
may. find at length in ^nadrio), were at once rejected, lie con-? 
iiidered also, that a perpetual recurrence of rliymes was not 50 
necessary as an artful dispiosition of them, which might be ;>uiTi- 
cieiit to gratify the ear, without shackling or embarrassing tiie 
subject j and his harmony was so perfect, that although many 
blank lines occur in his odes, as in the Lycidas of Milton, the ear 
is never olTended by them. No bard has ever struck the Pindaric 
lyre with such boldness and success \ but few have ventured to 
imitate him. The Italian critics, indeed, acknowledge his merit ; 
but warn other writers to decline a career, in which, without the 
extraordinary genius of Guidi, they would inevitably fail. Per-. 
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haps, however, the narrow rules of the Petrarchesque ode have 
produced more dull poetry, than any licence of metre could have 
done : his imitators were forced to attend so much to the formal 
part of their com|X)sition, that the matter of their verse became 
a secondary consideration. Tiraboschi states, that the presump- 
tuous manner in which Guidi spoke of himself, and the uncome- 
liness of his person, rendered him very unpopular, and contri- 
buted to prevent his style being imitated. Hi$ temper was irrita- 
ble ; and he died at last in a fit produced by ill-humour at errors 
of the press in his version of the homilies. He seldom conde- 
scended to imitate any Italian writer ^ but the following lines are 
closely copied from Moiza : 

‘ Sorgerc in ogni etale 
Fuor da queste rnine 
Q^ualche spirlo real sempre d scorsp, 

Che la fama del Tebro alto Soccor^c,* Guidi 

* Che scnipre alciin real spirto e giunto 
Fuor di queste ornate alte ruiiie 

A ristorarle d’ ogni rolpo Inginslo.’ Mol%a* 

Very difFereiu in style from the bold flights of Guidi, but little 
inferior in poetical bev-uty, is the pathetic eloquence of Cclio IMag- 
no, a Venetian writer of the sixteenth century. The flow of his 
verse is so natural^ tender, and interesting, that his pathetic odes 
have never been equalled ; and (as Rubbi observes) he proved to 
Italy, that love was not indispensably necessary to the production 
of beautiful poetry ; a trijih which, however, SaiuiaLaro had be- 
gun to suspect, when he wrote, 

* Che seiiza dir degli occhi, o del bel yelp, 

O di lei che mi fugge. 

Si puo con aitra gloria andar in cielo,’ 

Indeed, Sannazaro sometimes ventured to write in a better 
manner 5 and his * Incliti spirti, a cui fortuna arride,’ is far su- 
perior to his trivial odes in this selection. The editor has not 
done justice to the superior merit of Celio Magno, from wdiosc 
can%%nt he has printed only two, on the Deity, and the Death of 
his father. They are btuh excellent : the former is a m^^sterly 
composition ; and as its subject is the most sublime, its poetry is 
the most elevated. He attempted an ode of exultation for tlie 
victory of Lepanto ; but the theme did not s6it his genius, and 
it is not at all comparable to the sublime Spanish ode of Per.. 
nando de Herrera upon the same subject. His pathetic poetiy, 
however, is exquisite ; and the editor should have printed the 
odes on his return from banishment, and on the approach of his 
death. The latter would have been particularly interesting to 
English rca4ers, as they would have discovered in that, and a 
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few other passages by the same author, the source of some of 
the most striking beauties in Gray*s celebrated elegy. We shall 
transcribe a few passages in which the coincidence appears to 
be most remarkable ; 

‘ Ne per lor maj piu luce 
Febo, o scopre per lor piu Cintia i rai.’ 

Ce/ifj Magno, Catm. 11. 
* The breezy call of incense breathing morn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed,’ Graxj^ 

* O d’ ogni uman sudor meta infelice 
Da cui torcer non lice 

Pur onna, ne sperar pietade alcuna ! 

Che val, perch’ altrisia chiaro e felice 
Di gloria d’a \4, o d’ oro in area ascoso, 

K d’ ogni ben giojoso 

Che natura puo dar larga e fortuna, 

iSe tutto e faJso ben sotto la luna, 

K la vita sparisce a lampo cgusle 

Che sublto dal cielo esca e s’ asconda.’ C, Magno^ 1 1. 

' J-et not ambition, &c. Jown to 
'I'he paths of glory lead but to the grave,’ Gray* 

^ In bcl sepolcio, tal taon visto avanti 
Con larghe esccjule di lamenti e doglia 
Poser la sua terreda esunguc scorza. 
hero il ciel risonar di chiara tromba 
JCcco sov^a la toiuba 

La Kama in arid.’ C. Magna ^ 10. 

' If memory o’er their tombs,’ &c. Graij^ 

* Mu in parlc ignota 

Hen rice a gemma ullrui cela il suo pregio, 

O iior, ch’ alta virtu ha in se riposta) 

Visse in sen di casUta nascosta 

In sua virtute c’u Dio conteiito visse 

Lunge dal viscomondari,che V alma intrica.’ C, Magno^ 0, 

'* Full many a gem, &c. and 
Far froii^ the madding' crowds,’ Gray. 

‘ Una {one of t]w Muses) di scolpir si sforza 
Nel duro marmo, e porvi ad altrui voglia 
Hreve detto, che’l nome c i merti accoglia. 
yl7id ^— — il nome e i pregi * 

Render palcsi in questo marmo adorno.’ C Magno^ 16, 

' borne frail memorial,’ and the four next /ims. Grai/. 

^ Lasso me, che quest’ alma e dolce luce, 

(Questo bel ciel, quest’ acre oiide respiro, 

Lasciar conyegno j c miro 
Fornito il corso di mia vita 
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E 1’ esalar d’un sol breve sospifo 

A languid’ occhi etema notte adduce’ C» Magno^ 1 1 
‘ P'or who to dumb forget Rilncss,’ &c. Gray, 

‘ Da miei piu cari e fidi 

Amor cortese guidi 

A1 marmo in ch’ io saro toisto sepolto, 

E la pieta, chc in lor mai sempre vidi 

Qualche lagrime doni a mia sventura.’ C, Magno, 11, 

‘ On some fond bieast,’ &c. Gray, 

The leading thoughts of the epitaph will be found in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

‘ Frestin Ic Muse ancor benigno e pio 
Oliicio al cener mio, 

E su la tomba il niio nome si scriva ^ 

Acc'io, se ’1 lacera d’allroonor casso 

La Fama, almen ne paili il mul(j sasso. 

^ * 

Eenchc parco bra mar fu’l mio tesoro 
E F alma in se di liberUi vaga, 

E d’ oncsl’ ozio piu che d’ altro ardente^ 

Resa talor la mente 
Quasi per fiirto infra le IVIiisc paga 
Che di piim’ anni miei dolci tuxlrici 
Fur poi confer lo a miei giotni infclki. 

# # ^ 

Ahi, clF anzi pur, Signor, pregar dovred 
Per Ic mie gravi eolpe al varco cstremo 
Dove })avenlo e tremo 

Da la giusl’ iia tua, mentre a lor guaj'do.’ C. iUa////v^ 1 1 , 
The imitations of Dante and Petrarch, in Gray’s elegy, have 
been noted ; but we believe the beautiful passage, which he has 
translated from Petrarch in his Bard, has not been observed. 
See the 2 d Stanza of the canzone, which commences Htandoini 
nn giorno^ * Fair laughs the morn,’ 6cc — Gray» The sixth 
stanza of his elegy is also translated from the third book of Lu- 
cretius, * At jam non domus,^ &:c. Considering how much 
he was indebted to the Italian poets, he seems to have treated 
them ungenerously in his ode on the Progress of Poctrj, wheie 
lie might have bestowed some praise on those who sung even 
after * Latium had her lofty spirit lost,’ Pignotti has, how- 
ever, since avenged the cause of Italy by retaliation, and has 
atolen as much from Cray as Gray did from the Italians. 

Having given the palm for animation to Guidi, and for ten- 
derness to Cello Magno, we cannot withliold our commenda- 
tions from the serious and dignified strength of Fiiicaja, or the 
jimple elegance and Horatian ueaiaecs of Teiiti, Tl:c bublirpity 
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of Fillcaja Is not so much derived from Pindar, as from die sa- 
cred writings. Probably the success with which Herrera dif- 
fused the spirit of Isaiah into his writings, as well as the piety 
of his own mind, directed the thoughts of Filicaja to that foun- 
tain of poetical beauty. His ode on the victory gained by the 
Poles and Imperialists over the Turks, bears a strong resemblance 
to that of Herrera on tlie l>attlc of Lepanto.. In his address to 
the Deity, he says, 

‘ Told all’ iLbrea faretra 
L’auree qiiadrella.’ 

And in another canzone, 

^ -—all’ Idumea faretra 
Le saetle involai. 

Ond’ io dell’ Asia il fier Pithon paigai.’ 

I'he odes selected by Mr Mathias from Filicaja have all const- 
uerabic merit ; but the first is such an extravagant encomium on 
the profligate and contemptible Christina, that we wish it had 
been omitted : many others might have been chosen of equal 
poetical beauty. That on his departure from Florence, is ex- 
cellent, and truly original, although he seems to have held in 
view the lines of Celio Magno, which comiiKnce Rimanetevi in 
pace,. As a specimen of Filicaja’s poetry, we will quote some 
lines from his canzone sopra Passediadi Vienna^ which is not priot- 
cd in these volumes : 

^ A ’luol siiiiti decrcti 
Pciu di limorc c d’umilta m’lnchino. 

Vinca, se cosi vuoi. 

Vinca Io Scita j e ’1 glorloso sangue 
Versi 1’ Europa esangue 
Da ben mille ferite. I voler tuoi 
Lcgge son fermi a noi j 

sol se’ biiotio e giuslo \ e guista e buona 
Quell’ opra e sol, che al tuo volcr cousuona. 

Ma sarh mai, ch’ io veggia 
Fender barbaro aratro all’ Austria il seno ? 

E pascolar Ja greggia 

Ove or sorgon cittadi, e senza tema 

Slarsi gii Arabi armenti in riva al Reno ? 

Fia, che dell’ Istio la famosa reggia 
D’ ostile incendio avvampi ? 

E, dove siede or Vienna, abiti P Eco 
In solitario speco, 

Le cui dcserte arene orma non stampi ?* 

THt nunerous odes of Testi are uniformly good ; his thoughts 
ate natural and pleasing, his expression peat and cjiastc. He 
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says of himself, that he handled the lyre of Pindar as well as 
Horace 

< eburnea lira 

Chr a r Aufid’ ora, ed or a DIrce in riva, 

I'rattar Clio m’ insegno con music’ arte.’ 

But though his vein have little resemblance to that of the Tlie- 
ban bard, he may truly be called the second Horace of Italy ; 
their genius, their turn of mind, and the character of their Ij^ric 
poetry, are very similar. The taste of Testi was pure and almost 
faultless : his attempts at sublimity, like those of Horace, steer- 
ed a midway course ; and, conscious of his inability to soar in^ 
the loftiest regions of poetry, he seems, like his pattern, to have 
mistrusted the waxen wings of Dasdalus. His style is very uni- 
form ; and though amongst his numerous can^oni there are 
many equal, if not preferable, to those chosen by Mr Mathias, 
we object to no one of them, excepting jD/ Tiroja al domator^ 
which is one of his worst compositions. We will quote a few 
lines from the first book of his odes, as an example of his ele- 
gant Horatian manner. 

‘ Beato e quel, che in liberCi sicura. 

Povero, ma contento, i giomi mena 
E che fiior di speranze e fuor di pena 
Pompe non ccrca, e dignita non cura. 

Pago di se raedesmo e di sua sorte 
Ei di nemica man non teme offesa j 
Senza ch’ arraate schiere in sua difFesa 
Stiaii de V albergo a custodir le porlc„ 

Innocente di cor, di eolpe scarco, 

E non impallldisce e non paventa 
Se tuona Giovc, e se saette^avventa 
Del ghisto cicl 1’ inevitabil arco.’ 

The following spirited address to Venice is a fair example of 
his most elcvat^ verse. 

* O reina del mar, reHqma grande 
De la Latina- libertade, ascolta 
Le voci del mio cor ! Forse una volta 
Famose esser potrian, a memorande 
Corran I’ insegne tu« dal Moio al Trace 
Sempre vittoriose, e per tua spada, * 

Ogni barbara turba estinta cada, 
oJa de’ regni tuoi tubar la pace.’ 

Having spoken at length of the four'^Jtalian bards, whose poe- 
try, though very different, has given us most pleasure, we will 
not detain the reader with particular observations on the %ther 
writers whose wori^s have found a place in this selection. Ma- 
ny of the canzoni in the first volume are very dull, and might 
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have been well omitted. We should also have been contented 
with fewer specimens from Ariosto, Tasso, Bembo, Sannazaro, 
and Paterno. Most of their canzoni (as well as those selected 
from Lorenzo di Medici, Politiano, and Colonna) are tediously 
harmonious, and run on through a maze of mellifluous’ diction 
without force or spirit, and almost without a subject. From the 
second volume we could have spared many of Cl)iabrera’s odes. 
Their places might easily have been filled by better poetry from 
other authors, some of uliora are unnoticed, some not sufficient- 
ly distinguished, in this selection. From the poetry of Gabriele 
Fiamma, a Venetian writer of the sixteenth century, Mr Ma- 
thias has selected two sonnets, hut he has omitted a very fine 
ode, the siibject of which is a beatific vision, like the Dcus of 
Celio Magno. It has few equals in Italian sacred poetry. A- 
mongst many others which we could point out, the Petrarchet>que 
canzone of Zappiou Louis the XIV. deserved notice ; it is little, 
if at all, inferior to its beautiful model, ‘ Standomi un giorno 
solo a la finestra,’ Petrarch, 11. 3. We observe a canzone writ- 
ten by Bedori on* the model of the second of Petrarch’s sorclle, of 
which the last lines are not printed as wc have been accustomed to 
read them. Wc are ignorant whether these variations spring 
from the editor, or from Bedori himself, llis imitation of the 
third sorella has been more esteemed than this canzone* He was 
a Bolognc'/e, and died in 1718. His name is altogether omitted 
in the chronological index. Mr. Matthias has left a blank in the 
ftolumn of births in the index to the name of Lodovico Paterno ; 
vve imagine that he has not seen his Nuovo Petrarca, where, in 
the T'rionfo d' amore^^ the time of his birth is stated with ctirioi^ 
minuteness. 

* Dal di che nacqnl, (o tWi allhor io sperto) 

11 duodccitno di, sul me/o giorno, 

Con trenla tie nel mille c cinquecento 
Duo mesi inanzi Aprile ’ p. 321. 

This work was written on tue model of Peti'arch ‘ In vita e 
morte di M. Mirtia,’ and was published in 1560. Mr. Mathias’s 
specimens are t^J^eii from his other works, which are little (^ifat 
all) preferable to this. His poetry gained huii considerable repu- 
tation amongst his contemporaries. 

Seven odes by Menzini are printed in the second volume. lie 
was a follower of Chiabiera, whose insipidity lie iniierited. His 
odes are deficient in spiiif and animation : he copied happily the 
manner of Pindar, but was unequal to his high- 
er ffights. The third ode of bis first book, ‘ E’ ver che 1’ umo ha 
siia milizia in terra,’ is a most extraordinary imitation of Pindar’s 
s^tyie, though no expression is directly boi rowed from him. We 
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should have preferred it to many that Mr Mathias has printed. 
The two first odes by Frugoni are also inferior to his ‘ Orano 
cspu,q;nata,’ which might have filled their place. 

Without entering into further particulars, we shall nowdismiSvS 
the canzoni^ and proceed to the consideration of the sonnets, which 
fill the larger part of the third volume. Of the selection from 
Petrarch, we have said nothing, because he is in the hands of 
every reader of Italian poetry. riie.^c voliuncs contain four of his . 
cavzoni^ one sestinc^ and tea of his wrmets. If the editoi intends 
them as the cream of Petrarch, we certiiinly diifer from him. If 
("as we understand from the advertisement) they are meant as 
supplement to a selection from Petrarch^ which he had before 
published, they arc improperly placed in this work. 

Bettinelli, in an interesting treatise wdiich he has written iipoil 
sonnets^ after stating the decided superiority of Petrarch, gives 
the preference to that which commences * Levonami il mio pen- 
sier though he has pointed out seven trifling faults in it, of 
which two arc grammatical liberties. In reviewing the diflerent 
sonneteers who have flourished in Italy (with the exclusion of all 
listing authors) he divides those whom he considers most cxcellenc 
into two classes, the one containing twelve, and the other twenty- 
four. He excludes also Filicaja, Lorenzini, Zappi, Pastorini.» 
and others, observing that they are * Beuchc ricchi di pensier nuovi 
e vivuci, d’ ingegnose fantasle, di forza, di tessitura, di sonorita, c 
d’ altre doti, iiia del perfetto scriver digiuni poctico insieme c Ita- 
lico/ It is remarkable, that of the thirty-six primary author?, 
according to Bettinelli, four of the first class and eleven of the 
second are altogether unnoticed by Mr Mathias ; and that only 
five of Bettinelli’s chosen sonnets appear amongst 21 1 which have 
found a place in this publication. We do not pretend to agree 
exactly with the decisions of Bettinelli ; but, differing from him in 
a few respects, we do it with the deference due to his %vell- 
approved reputation as a critic ; especially as his own sonnets are 
so valuable that his opinion upon those of other ptiets deserves 
the greatest attention. The best sonneteer. If he judges with im- 
partiality, must necessarily be the best selector of sonnets. We 
believe Bettinelli is still living, and on that acoounthis compositions 
should be excluded from the selection of Mr Mathias, who states 
in his preface that it is made from the lArici passati ; but we think 
it fit to qudte one of them, which by its excellence will give 
greater weight to his opinion upon thi^ subject. He w^as an a- 
vowed enemy to the empty harmony which has long be^ the 
pride of many Italian versificators ; in his own strong expressions, 

^ II diel n* ajuti da tanta noja e fastidio di versi, magri di cose, a 
ricebi di bagatelle canore/ His sonnets have so much substan- 
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tial merit, that it is very difficult to give a decided preference to 
any one ^ and we are aware that there are many equal (perhaps, 
iM the opinion of some, superior) to that we have selected: 

‘ Supra Vexezia. 

‘ Spiegato U crudo ^anguinoso artiglio, 

Delle grand’ ale con terribll rombo 
L’l^nno sparvler (della vendetta hglio) 

Cadea dull’ Alpe in su 1’ Italia a pirmibo. 

Da monte e plan, qiial trepldp Colombo, 

Fiiggla davanti a lui senza consiglio 
D’ incendi c strain all’ orrido rimbombo 
L’ abitator in clisperato esiglio. 

Ma d’ accorti Alcion candido stuolo 
Cerv':anclo all’ oiide in seno albcrgo fido 
Stende dall’ arse patrie a gara 11 volo j 
Di Hberta, di valor vero al gvido, 

Tra cilta spent e e regni intatto e wSoIo 
Dopo mill’ anni e piu crcsce II bcl nido.’ 

Opera ill Bettine/l'y Vol, XVIIL p, 143 , 
Trusting that our readers will have formed no mean opinion 
of the talents and taste of the writer we liave now quoted, we 
shall proceed with his scheme for a selection of sonnets, divided 
into two classes, according to their degrees of merit. He adtnirs, 

that they border so closely on each other, that it is very difficult 
to form a decision : and, having stated his own opinion, he adds, 
« Tu puol far nuova scelta e saprottenc grado io ’1 primo, e 
loderb a cielo i migliori, Ma studlati d’ eSsSer parco tu pure, ed 
anzi avaro, c ben sai percbe.’ In BettinelU’s schemes I have 
matked thus * the sonnets which are in Mr. Mathias’s book ; and 
thus X the poets from whom he has given some other specimen. 
The rest are wholly unnoticed by him. Bettinclli cit^s only the: 
tirst line of each sonnet. 

First Class, 

j: Petrarca. Levomme il mio pensier in parte, ov’ era, 

■’* CBstafvzo, Quclla^cetra genlil, chc in su la riva. 

Next to this the follovoing f%vo equal in rrerit^ 

* Cigni felici, &c. Odo clu qui, &c. 

Coppetta^ Perche «acrar non passo alturi c tempi. 

Nearhj equal to this^ Porta 5l buon villanel, &c, 
t Bembo^ Anime, tra cui spazia or la grand’ ombra. 
t Cam, Cura, die di tiraor^ti nutri e cre&ci' 

^ Castiglwne, Superbi colli Cj^yoi sacre ruinc. 

VaccarL lo giuro per P'eterne alte faville. 

X Mqgfredu Non templi od arebi, e non figure o segne. 

Ha praises alsOy L’Augusto ponto, and six others in the 
Paris selection, 

^ La%%arinl, Se da tc appresc, Amorc, e non altronde. 

He 
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He G(lds^ Sino a sei ponno citarsi tra gli exccllenti di 
questo gran maestro di stile. 

Gliedini. L’amico spirto, die al partirsuo ratio. 

He praises also^ Sei tLi pur, Poiche al tronco fatal. 
And Con che soltil la%^oro. 

‘I Kossi, lo nol vedrd, pioche il cangiato a^petto. 

Casham. Die tin alto strido, ghto i e voltJ|. 

SECONt) Ci.ASS 

.t Rninicrt, Qjicl che appena fanciiil torse con mano. 

Thiette, Qiiesti palagi e quesle logge or coltc. 
t Mo/zg, lo pur dovei^a il inio bel sole io stesso. 

1 TansiUo, Qual nom che Irasse il grave remo e spluse 

Rot(i, ^uesta scolpita in oro arnica fede. 

t Caro^ £rto, signor, che al tuo chiamar mi volgo. 

X Guidiccioni, Viva namma di Marie, onor de tuoi. 

Marmita, Coprasi pur d’ arraati legj>i il mare.| 

:t Tasso, Stiglian quel canto, onde ad Orfeo simile.. 

X Celio Magno, £cco subito lampo, ecro distrra. 

Dai/'* Uva, In cui Cipro confide, in cui piu spera, 

.J Marini, Ove ch’ io vada, ove ch’ io stia talora. 

* Guidi, Eran le Dee del mar liete e giocoude. 

Bassani, O Italia, o Roma, se il valore antico. 
t Buruffa/di, Ben veggo il znarmo, il simolacra e P urna, 

A, Fahri, Se il iromba cui parmi udir so^'^ente. 

G,B,'dianotti,)L crollar le gran lorri e le coloune, 

Fr. Xanotti, Non perche schiere avverse iirti e confonda. 

X Frugoni, Q^uando il gran Scipion dalP higrata terra. 

Barhien, Certo allor quando la Nettunia Dca, 

D, Fabri, Ben pub P astro maggior o la sorrella. 

Sajandri, Vieni aspettata in del, vieni gran Dea, 

Durante. Ben pub Appennln P Alpcstre dorsa opporme. 

It is almost incredible that so many good authors, ajid so many 
capital sonnets, should have entirely escaped the observation of 
Mr Mathias j and that only Jive of them should have found a place 
in his numerous selection. We will quote at length, as specimens 
of the two dasscs, the sonnets of Coppetta and Benedetto dalP 
Uva^ two poets of the sixteenth century, who have been over- 
looked by Mr Mathias, 

Coppetta. 

* Perchi saCrar non posso altari e tempi, 

* Alato veglio, all’ opre tue si grande ? 

Tu giii le forxe in queLbel yiso spandi, 

Che fSi di noi si dolorosi sc^pi, 

Tu della mia vendetta i voti adempi, 

L’ alterezza e 1’ orgoglio a terra mandi 
Tu solo sforzi amore e gli command!. 

Che disciolga i miei lacci indegni ed empi. 


T» 
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■ T u quello or puoi, che la ragion non valse, 

Non amico ricordo, arte, e consiglio. 

Non giusto sdegno d’ infinite offe^e. 

Tu P alma acqueti che tant’ arse cd alse. 

La quale or tolta dal mortal periglio 
Teco alza il volo a piu Icggiadre imprese.’ 

Francesco Beccuti, detto il Coppetta, died in X553. His 
pnetrjr is printed in 4to;, with copious notes by Ciivalluci. 
Ven. 1751. 

Dall"^ Uva. 

‘ In cui Cipro confida, in cui piii spera, 

T)opo tarite lussurie ed error tanli ? 

Ne suoi (dice il Signor) lascivi amanti, 

Ne le sue ninfe, o nclla Dca primiera ? 

Ecco vlenc il mio giorno, e de la fiera 
Strage sin qui dal mar s’ udrauiio i pianti, 

E catenati al duro Scita avanti 
Andranno nomini e donne in lunga gchicra. 

Chi compro non s’ allegri, e chi vendeo 
Non sc ne dolga assai } ch’ una egual sorte, 

Come e pari il fallir,* tutti comprende. 

Sclierrai di mura e fossa in damo feo 
Famagosta sul mar, che Dio le porte 
E le sue torri, piii che ’1 Trace, offende.’ 

This sonnet, which has great beauty and strength of expression, 
was written in 1571, during the siege of Famagusta ; and is in- 
teresting, when we recollect how truly it was prophetic. The 
depravity of Cyprus is strongly expressed by Petrarch also. 

‘ Quest c la terra, che ootanto pia9que 

A Venere j e ’n quel tempo a lei fu sacra, 

Che ’1 ver nascoso e sconosciuto giacque j 
Ed anco e di valor si nuda c macra, 

'J'anto ritien del suo prime esser vile, 

Che par dolce a’ cattivi, ed a’ buoni acra.’ 

Tt'ionf. Am. 

When Cyprus had fallen, and not till then, the Christian arms 
prevailed. Falhagusta capitulated at last, to avoid the fate of 
Nikosia, where Mustafa had massacred 14,000 inhabitants in the 
preceding year ; but a few days after the capitulation, her brave 
governor was flayed alive by the perfidious TiTrks. His fate was 
speedily avenged by the ever-memorable victory of Lepanto ; but 
Cyprus remained the victim of Turkish cruelty. 

* Vincemmo, e ve'r 5 ma 1 ’ Idumec catene 
Cipro non ruppe unquanco.’ Filicqja^ C 2. 

Were we called upon to give a decided preference to any one 
sonnet in the Italian language, we should certainly be inclined 

to 
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to say, that the sonnet of Gaetana Passarini, commencing, 
* Genova mia, se con asciutto ciglio,’ Mathias ^ VoL II L 
P* 331.) is superior to any in Petrarch. We imagine it was 
written after the bombardment of Genoa, by Lewis the Four- 
teenth, in 1684. Mr Mathias is mistaken in saying that Passarini 
died in I7i4» She was living in 1726, when Bergalli published 
her ‘ Rimatrici cl^ogni secolo.’ Her works^ we believe, have never 
been collected, but are scattered in different Scelte and in the Rime 
degH Arcadu We hive seen little more than 20 of her sonnets 
and anacreontic odes ; but the specimen of her poetry given by Mr 
Mathias ought not to have stood singly. ITie sonnet addressed 
Co Prince Eugene ^ Signor, cbe nella destra,’ and several of her 
others, have considerable merit. 

We should say also, that the ‘ Tempestose, sonanti, c torbid’ 
©nde* of Galeazzo di Tarsia, (^atbias^ IIL 269) is very ex- 
cellent ; and we should offer the following sonnet, by Salandri, 
as an exquisite model, and prefer it much to that which Bcttinelli 
has cited from him. It is addressed to a young bride, and appears 
to us beautiful and faultless. 

* Piu che leggiadm sei, piu vezzosa ! 

Serba intatta la fede al tuo dilclto ! 

Vivi di tua belta, vivi gelosa 
.Del bel candore, cbe non ha difelto ! 

Ogni alito di molle insidiosti 
Aura, che spiri da caduco obielto, 

Pu(^ la dolce scemar vampa amorosa, 

Che per gli occhi bevesti, e nutri in petto. 

Sgorga dal cavo sen di balza Alpina 
Limpido il fonte, nel cui vivo uinore 
II sole per vagliezza i raggi afHua 5 
Ma sc del pxcctol soko or erba or fiorc 
Folleggiando a lambir per via dcclina, 

A poco a poco impoverice e muore,’ 

Poesie di P, Salandri^ p» 247. 

Many of the sonnets printed by Mr Mathias are unintelligible 
to the reader, from the deficiency of proper titles and annota- 
tions. By a note to the line, * Marmi, che’l bel Tosco in voi 
chiudete,* the reader is informed that this Tuscan was Petrarch ; 
but, In the next page, ^ II nobil cigno che in Adria misse le sue 
eteme penne/ which alludes to Bembo, is left without expla- 
nation; yet we can hardly think that the editor reckoned the 
tomb of Petrarch more obscure than the abode of Bembo. The 
^«^oonet by Metastasio, which commences, * Leggiadra Rosa, le 
pure fogUe,^ loses all its beauty from being printed without 
It was addressed to a lady called Rosa, who was about 

to 
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to take the veil* The custom of printing sonnets and can%oni 
without notes or titles, has prevailed unfortunately too much iu 
Italy, and renders it difficult for one, whose memory cannot 
command the history of Kurope, and the biography of Germany 
and Italy, to seize readily their meaning, and taste all tlicir 
beauties ; but it is the duty of an editor to make his selection 
easily intelligible to the reader, and never to publish what he may 
not understand, without noticing it* Ignazio Gajone, in his an- 
notations to Fadre Ceva’s ‘ Sceka di canzoni,’ was not ashamed 
(though an Italian) to state, that theie were passages which be 
could not perfectly comprehend in those which he most ad- 
mired. 

Few Italian poets have acquired greater celebrity in England 
than Guarini, the author of ‘ II Pastor Fido/ which has gone 
through several editions in this country ; but his name docs not 
appear in these volumes. We imagine the editor was unac- 
quainted with his sonnets, which are not to be found in the 
Farnaso Italiano. Their style is very good, aod they would 
have been more interesting than the productions of many un- 
known authors. It will be suf^cient for us to quote one of 
(hem. 

‘ Seguo cl’ incertoben fallace speme, 

E per pace intenotta etema guerra, 

Chi (fattoidol celesto uom purdi terra) 

Vencle la libertate e 1’ alma insieme ! 

'J'enti le vie pin vastc c piii supreme 
Di falso onor, chc i suoi seguaci atterra. 

Novo Fetontc j e, nientrq soda ed erra, 

Serbi sc stesso a le miscrie csticmc ! 

Cli’ io per me, pur che 5piri enlro ’1 mio core 
La su ’I gran fiuihe, ove stillo 1’ elettro, 

Febo il suo canto, e le sec gioie rtmorc, 

Co ’Ipid famoso c forlunato scettro, 

Che dal or to a Toccaso il monclo adore. 

Non cangcri questo mio rozzo plettro.’ 

The name of .Staccoli, a sonneteer of the fifteenth century, 
appears iu the chronological index of the authors contained in these 
volumes ; but none of his poetry is to be found in them, f fc 
was an imitator of Petrarch, and much esteemed ; a specimen of 
his sonnets should have been inserted. Several of those fiiom 
Lorenzo di Medici are very indifivrent. If the editor had been 
acquainted wdth the Bergamo edition of his works, he might ea- 
sily have made a more favourable selection. 

We arc not satisfied witli the choice from Costanzo, Casa, or 
indeed any writer of sonnets in this volume : We think that 
many have been omitted superior to those whicii are chosen from 

the 
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the same author ; and we think that, in the numerous flock of 
Italiau sonneteers, many writers of merit have been wholly over» 
looked j but the taste of mankind varies so much upon this sub- 
ject, that we will not enter into further particulars. We were 
certainly tempted to smile, when we saw that Mr Mathias had 
selected a single sonnet, of little merit, from Frugoni* He was 
probably nnaecjuainted with his works, and picked this out of 
some scelta, Frugoni is a very estimable writer, and the Lucca 
edition of his poetry consists of fifteen octavo volumes, of which 
a small portion is occupied by upwards of looo sonnets. Many 
of them were officiously published after his death, and their me- 
rit is various. We have already stated which of them Bettinel- 
li preferred ; and we will quote another as a specimen less inju^ 
xious to him, than the sonnet printed in this work, 

♦ O d’immatura aiicor bellezza aclomo. 

Figlio, chc schiudi fra purpujree fasce 
L’ incsperle pupillc, e il primo giorno 
Piangi del cieco efiglio, in cui vsi nasce j 

La bella madre non cercar d’ intorno j 
La madre, olme ! che tra le dure ambafee 
7"’ abbandono per non piu far ritorno 
Dl la, dove di luce aurea si pafee* 

Ah ! tu nol sai j forse ver tc pietosa 
Nud’ alpiae santa, c d’ ogni duoldigiuna, 

JE’ qui presenle, e al fianco tuo si posa. 

Forse custode de la dolce runa 
Si la defend e, che guatar non I’osa 
J1 bieco ciglio de la rea fortuna.’ 

Mr. Matthias has also chosen an indifferent sonnet, by Redi^ 
commencing, * Donne gentili divote d’ amore,’ which is a faulty 
verse, the accent being on the seventh syllable, while the sixth 
is unaccented. Such lines are indeed occasionally ^ found, as 
* Donne che avete intelletto d’amore’ in Dante, and ‘ Ella a co- 
prir la malizia a moroza’ in Chiabrera’s Guerre de’ Goli, where 
the cllison, however, renders them less offensive ; and Cesarotti 
has injudiciously admitted them 4n his excellent translation of 
Ossian: but they are great blemishes ; and if Pindar was right that 

rj*A«vy55, a shbrt sonnet, with such 
a commencement and no conspicuous beauty, should have been 
certainly excluded. We will not detain the reader with any 
further observations on these volumes, but will close our remarks 
with a beautiful sonnet from Tasso, which we think the editor 
should have printed, 

* lo veggio in cielo scintiilar le stelle 
Oltrc I’usato, e lampeggiart remand ^ 

Come ne^li occhi dc cortesi amanti 
Noi riminam talor vive facelle. 
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Amat\ forse la s\iso, o pur son elle 
Pietose a’ nostri affanni, a’ nostri pianti ; 

Menlre “^corgon 1’ insidie e i passi ernuiti 
L?i dove altri d’ amor goda e favelle. 

Cortesc lumi, se Leandro in mare, 

O travialo peregrin foss’ io, 

Non mi farete di soccorso avare, 

Cosi vi faccia il sol pin belle e chiaro, 

Siete uel dubbio corso al desir mio 
Fide mie duci, e scorte amate c care, • 

Upon the whole, we give Mr. Mathias much credit for having 
acquired a greater facility in the Italian language, than is usual 
for Englishmen who have never visited Italy, and we very much 
admire his ovtn canT^one ; but we regret, that he completed this 
work too hastily, without having previously acquired sufficient 
knowledge of Italian literature. It is a wide field, and difficult 
for any but Italians, to traverse. In the choice of canzone, he 
has been most successful. We learn, that he has advertised a 
selection of lighter lyric poetry, which we hope will be more 
perfect, and we shall hail it with pleasure. We trust that he 
will not be oftended, if we take the liberty of recommending to 
him to be less pastoralin his vignettes and preface; and rather 
address the public, than the shepherds of the Roman Arcadia. 
We always thought this fiction puerile and undignified, even for 
Italians. His exertions in this branch of literature, which has 
been too much neglected in Great Britain, may become very va- 
luable to the Public. A perfect selection would be extremely 
desireable ; but one incompletely made is hurtful. The unin- 
formed reader relics on the selector, and thinking that he sees 
the flower of Italian poetry, is contented to look no further. We 
are far from intending to discourage the editor, whose undertak- 
ing we think very meritorious ; but wish to stimulate uim to ren- 
der his work less imperfect. We hope it may reach a second edi- 
tion, and then perhaps our observations (however slight or super- 
ficial) may be of some assistance to him ; and if we shall have 
pointed out any poetry, concerning which diis judgement may co- 
incide with ours, we trust he will insert it. We should prefer 
seeing the lighter lyric poetry published as an additional volume, 
and not a separate work ; for no distinctive line can be accurately 
drawn. The catizone, the ode Toscana, and the canzonetta, have 
been blended together by infinite variations : the metre of the lat- 
ter has been adapted to the highest subjects ; and the veni sdruc^ 
cioli, whlcli more properly belong to it, occur in iht canzoni 
those who followed the Greek school 
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Art. IV. System of Mineralogy, comprehending Oryctognosie^ 
Geognosie, Miner alogical Chemistry y Mineraiogical Geography, 
and Economical Mineralogy* By Robert Jameson, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Natural History and Keeper of the Museum in the 
University of Edinburgh, Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies of Edinburgh, of the Linnacan Society of London, 
Honorary Member of the Royal Irish Academy, of the Mi- 
neraiogical a id Physical Societies of Jena, &lc. Yol. I» 8vo. 
pp. 61.4. Edinburgh, Constable Sc Co. ; London, Longman 
& Co. X804. 

I T was not without considerable hesitation that we determined 
to take any separate notice of the volume before us. Our 
reasons for ivishing to defer its examination till we could consi- 
der the whole work collectively, were simply these. Ample as 
this volume seenjs, it contains only the half of the first division of 
Mr Jameson’s undertaking 9 for it comprehends only the Earthy 
Fossils. Besides it must be in a great measure unintelligible to 
the public till the secoiid volume appears ; as, for some extraor- 
dinary reason, the explanation of the many new wmrds and 
strange phrases now promulgated by the ai^thor, has been reserv- 
ed to illustrate tint part of his '^ork. Lastly, we are not with- 
out hope, that the succeeding volumes n^ay afford some inaltei 
deserving of gentle commendation, which may mollify the im- 
pression of those Strictures which v/e ma^ be compelled to make 
on the present volume. 

These reasons were counterbalanced by others, which appear 
to us more weighty ; fur, if our information ..be correct, it will 
be at least a year before the second volume can appear j and no 
one has ventured to calculate within what period the gestation 
of the others will be terminated. Mr Jameson, we are afraid, 
has not attended very carefully to the p;-obabilities of lives 
and survivorships among modern bocks, or he never would 
have deferred the exhibition of his explanatory viaticum to so 
dangerous a distance, unless he expects it to have a resuscitating 
influence on the expiring volume. Jt might possibly escape an 
author’s modesty, indeed, that his work was likely to become 
obsolete before he rendered it comprehensible ; but to the mali- 
cious perspicacity of a Reviewer, such a possibility occurred with 
instinctive readiness. The advance of mineralogy is likely to be 
more rapid than the pen of Mr|^ Jameson ; and in a science so 
tmincnily progressive, every -woik that pretends to a systematic 
form can only have an ephemeral existence 5 and a Reviewer, more 
.thiin any other description of persons, must attend to the injunc- 
tion of * shooting folly as it Hies.’ It would be reprehensible, 
too, it appears to us, to pass ia silence over the innovations ot 
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language which deform this volume* The general adoption of 
these barbarisms would speedily reduce Swift and Addison to a 
dead letter ; for, no one who used the jargon of Mr Jameson 
could possibly comprehend their language. The high price may. 
induce those, who meditate the purchase of this publication, to 
pause, till they are in some degree informed how far the pro- 
fessions of the title-page are fulfilled ; and thus the joint interest 
of the author and of the reader may be served by an immediate 
investigation. Lastly, we have the vanity to imagine, that Mr 
Jameson’s candour may allow the subsequent portions of his 
work to profit in some degree by our animadversions. 

The chief recommendation of this performance is the name 
of its author. Jlis ‘ Mineralogy of Arran’ was a highly credit- 
able work, displaying a competent share of mincralogical know- 
ledge, obtained under circumstances that rendered its acquisition 
meritorious, and exhibiting a respectable independence of intel- 
lect that renounced the theories amidst which he was educated, 
and became self-convinced of the important truth, that complete 
mincralogical knowledge is indispensable* to every^ speculator in 
geology. Though the * Mineralogy of the Western Isles’ was 
swelled by an unncc^^ary reppibli cation of his observations on 
Atran, it presented iff vvith i^midcrablc additions to our very 
limited knowledge of the prodifeions of the Hebrides,; and ma- 
nifested the enterprize and acuteness of observation,^ hich the 
author possesses. His journey to Germany, for tho professed 
purpose of augmenting Ins nnneralogical knowledge, proved his 
judicious ardour in the cause of philosophy, and excited an ap- 
parently well-founded hope, that the science to which he had 
addicted himself would be advanced by the acquisitions of his 
matured experience. 

During his residence on the Continent, Mr Jameson seems to 
Iiav.e contracted an enthusiastic attachment to that system called 
the Wernerian; and his acliniratigti of the Professor of Frey- 
berg seems to us to trespass far beyond the modest limits of phi- 
losophic approbation. The slightest observation that falls from 
him is fulsomely announced as a discovery ; every discovery 
claims the merit of priority ^ and every assertion is demonstra- 
tion, No devotee ever more zealously maintained the iufallibi- 
Itty of the Pope, than Mr Jameson has done that of his master ^ 
and the articles of the Nicene creed were not more true or in- 
variable, than the aplio^^sms e^,Werner. The most iarens^ 
zealotry generally allows some illumination from candour, and 
some limitation from reason. The Turks allow our Saviour to 
have been a prophet ; but the disciples of Werner admit of no 
inspiratjpn but his ; all that he affirms is true ; and all that h^ 
assent has not sanctioned, is absolutely false of apocryplial* 
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la this work, the zealous disciple ofTer s. to conduct us as far 
as WetncT has gone ; but from that point we must ijpot advance 
or recede, neither stray to the right nor to the left, nor support 
ourselves on any prop on which the * great master^ has not leant. 
Apprehensive, perhaps, of being rated with the servum pecus^ an 
imputation to which this pacing in the beaten path would so 
well entitle him, Mr Jameson however declares in his Preface, 
that he shall occasiopally venture on a deviation even from the 
dictates of Werner, To us, the only instance of discrepance 
we have remarked appears rather unfortunate ; for he seems to 
have committed an error in pretending to conect one that did 
not exist. His dissenfient, however, is expressed in terms, of 
laudable humility. ^ The saline class,’ he says, * contains but 
one genus ; Werner, however, has divided it into four ; i. Car- 
honats ; 2. Muriats ; 3.NitratSi 4. Sulphats,’ Then follows, 
in a note, * xhis method is probably objectionable, and therefore 
is not followed in this work.’ * 

Mr Jameson’s title-page begins, in plain English, by calling 
his work a System of Mineralogy.’ But this system compie- 
heiids * OryctQgnosiV and * GeognosrV words of so tramon- 
i^e an aspect as to induce a llfuse. ]]|^many pf his readers 
they will^ probably be iinint^Mible ; these must console 
themsel^s with the expectation that the second volunijs will un- 
veil the||^stery« We shall venture, however, to anticipate the 
period otthis revelation, and to inform them, that mineralogy 
might be advantageously substituted for ‘ Oryctogn&/>,’ and 
that ‘ Geogno3?V is synonymous with geology. Wo leave Mr 
Jameson to explain Why these harsh and unwieldy words have 
been needlessly intruded upon us ; and why, if their introduc- 
tion appeared requisite, he had not so muclr^spcct for the ana- 
logy of the Engligh language, as to substitu^^ for the termina- 
ting ie. Fortunately, the terms our language has so long recog- 
nised are too firmly rooted to be shaken. Systematic mineralogy 

expresses 

^ Those who wish for a specimen of Mr Jameson’s encomiastic ta- 
lents, may take the following : 

^ This great geognost, after many years of the most arduous investi- 
gations, conducted with an accuracy and acuteness of which we have 
' tew examples^iscqvered the manner in which the crust of the earth is 
constructed, IlHaving made thi^reat discovery, he, after deep refiec- 
tion, andSh Conformity with the^rictest rules of induction, drew most 
interesting conclusions as to the manner in which the solid mass of the 
earth may have been formed. It is that splendid specimen of investi- 

f ttion, the most perfect in its kind ever presented to the world, which 
shall give an account of in the vdiumc of this work wliich treats of 
Gcogonosie.’ Introd* p. xxii. 
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expresses fully even the restricted sense 5n which * OryctognosrV 
is used; and it is certainly wholly unimportant to the rest of 
Europe that Werner has chosen to annex ridicule to the word 
geology. If the absurdities of its professors had militated against 
the name of their art, chemistry would never have been the de.. 
nomination of any accurate or profound science ; and though 
the conceits of the early geologists may appear absurd in thf 
present state of improved knowledge, the next generation may 
perliaps overwhelm * Geognosie’ and the Geognosts’ with the 
same contempt of which the professors of alchemy have been the 
victims ; and the same necessity of distinguishing the more ra- 
tional form of the science, by a new denomination, may be re- 
newed. 

In our progress through this work, we found the Introduction 
and Preface written in tolerable English, allowance being made 
for the indiscriminate use of will and shal/^ and a few more of 
these grammatical and verbal peculiarities that form the Shibo- 
leth of the north. We advanced, indeed, with some degree of 
comfort and confidence, till we reached Uic ‘ Tabular View of 
the Mineral System,’ which caused several pauses of astonishment. 
Still, how^ev^, we cq^lrived to^flounder on, till at length we stut4c 
fast in the thick mud of the d^^iptions. 

In explaining the manner in which Mr Jameson has' ^composed 
these descriptions, the word j/y/e must be carefully avoided. 
Thai te^m can only be applied where accuracy and elegance ex- 
ist, and-Aiust be rejected where the efforts of the author seem to 
have been uniformly directed against the purity and perspi- 
cuity of language. We could hardly have supposed that so li- 
beral a transfer of pure unadulterated German idiom could have 
been made, or th^it was possible to retain, so perfectly, the inert 
clumsiness and prolixity of the original composition. To 
these we must add the novel ornaments of unnaturalized foreign 
words, of words which we believe the vocabulary of evejry know.i 
language would rtject, and of a mode of spelling peculiar to this 
work. 

In enumerating the qualifications of scientific works, perspi- 
cuity ought to rank next to correctness. For if the treatise be 
not comprehensible without extraneous aid, its literary merits 
are no higher than* those of a syllabus to a course of empiricalj^ 
lectures, which can only be explained by the ;E;^toric of the 
mountebank, and the rarce-shou>®f his apparatus. ‘ T||f advance 
of science is most intimately connected wiili the abridgement 
and facilitation of the means of acquisition ; and the work which 
pifers explanation should not itself be enigmatical. It is equaU, 
jy impprtant that the rudiments of acquired knowledge shoulii 
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not be destroyed in the pursuit of farther attainments, and that 
those elementary books which are placed in the hands of the 
young and ignorant, should not present them with examples of a 
mode of composition vitiated to the greatest degree. They 
should not hav e every possible defect in grammar, in the selection 
and application of words, and in spelling, presented to them in 
pftnt, in a work affirmed in its .own preface to be the standard 
of authority on the subject of which it t remits. Elegance is not 
universally requisite, nor is it always attainable ; but grammati* 
cal and orthographical correctness are indispensable ; nor is per- 
spicuity of less important:©. 

As Mr Jameson does not pretend to have contrived a new sys- 
tem of mineralogy, or to deliver in this work an original nomen- 
clature and arrangement, but only to exhibit to his English read- 
ers a complete view of what has been accomplished by Werner, 
we are more particularly ^called upon to attend to the perspicuity 
and propriety of his language. A work of this sort, in fact, is 
to be considered very much in the light of a translation i and as 
its chief merit must consist in the accurate and liuninous ex- 
p^jsion of the German original, so it can be liable to no greater 
objection that that of being obscure, barbarous, or intelligible. 

JEIow far these conditions have been fulfilled in this ‘ System 
of Oryctognosie,^ and how far Mr Jameson is deserving of this 
severity of censure, our readers will be capable of judging, 
when we have laid before them a few, and but a few, of^he pe- 
culiarities wdiich this work presents* 

l*})e mineral genera are mostly distinguished by new names. 
We find the \flmt genus,’ the ‘ clay genus,’ the ^ talc genus,’ 
and tlie ‘ calc genus*’ These names are not merely clumsy, 
they are inaccurate. The names of the gene^^n Werner’s sys- 
tem arc derived from the earth of predominating influence. It 
is perfectly correct, in Germany, to use ‘ kieiel^\ flint; and 

* kiesel-erde,’ literally flint-earth. But flint-earth js not English. 
To express the same idea, must use silica, silex, or silicious 
earth. Flint-earth, if it meant any tiling, would imply pound- 
ed flints. Even Mr Jameson talks of silica as an ingredient in 
the composition of minerals. * Then,’ clay ; * talc,’ w hich 
word we also use for a peculiar mineral, are exactly parallel 
cases; peithe^clay earth nor talc-earth are English, As to 

* kalk,’ lime,^^Mr Jameson’s translation, calc, appears in Eng- 
lish a ba^rbus abbreviation of calcareous, A little attention 
to propriety would have {ye vented these innovations, -and the 
former denominations of the genera would have remained undis- 
turbed 

Another deviation from ancient custom, that prevades many 
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of the names in Mr Jameson’s nomenclature^ is the Saddition of 
an e final where none formerly existed, or its substitution for an- 
other letter. We may instance Vesuvian^?, Arragon*?, Lithomarg<* 
Molybd^l«^, See, The elision of one or more syllables often oc- 
curs. Thus we find as%est^ c^x/c-spar, rZ>ow^-spar, cw^f-spar, 
gypSy titauy memc, sylvan^ Stc. Other names are singularly al- 
tered in the spelling, as vacce^ appatke. kyanite^ cinnohar^ gneuss^ 
&c. A large division of names are altogether new, as ainure-- 
stone^ for JUrit^siate^ %v7jet-slat€ypo/ier-slatSy clay-slate^ clink-^ 

stone^ schaum-earth or calc-schaum^ slate^spar or shiver-sparychaU 
honey calc*tufy hair^snlty rock^huttery silver-glance y copper-glance, 
had-^laitccy &c. &lc. &c. Nor has the fabrication of new sub- 
stantives exhausted Mr Jameson. Among his adjectives we find 
schorlotis, ashestousy goldish, s liverish, jaspery, and featherose. 

This seemaill sufficient sample of his nomenclatural merits ; 
let us next examine the descriptions, and select a few of the 
simpler passages they contain. We find that he makes a liberal 
use of such familiar language as ‘ obtuser,’ * parallelly,’ * more 
seldomer,’ ‘ chesiP for chisel, * pet ref act Lon’ for petrifaction, 

* unseparated,’ ^ by reason,’ * far handsomer,’ ^ cleavage,’ ‘ con- 
formably-w^se,’ and * unconformably-wise and he talks ' of 
grains of garnet being * powdered^ instead of pounded. The 
meanness of these expressions is agreeably contrasted by the fre- 
quent introduction of such magnificent sounds as * frangibility,’ 

* acumination,’ {^instead of termination), porcellanous, scopiform 
gelatinization, and manipular. His phrases are occasionally a- 
dorned by ^ architectonic marbles/ * Hellespontic Archipellagoes/ 
and meteoric water.’ We likewise hear of ‘ promiscuous ra- 
diation,’ of ^ crystals scalar-wise aggregated,’ of ‘ duplicating 
transparency,’ obsolete edges/ of * concealed foliated frac- 
tures,’ of * migMy beds,’ of ‘ suppositious crystals/ of * scopi- 
form- diverging fibrous aggregation,’ of * floetz rocks,’ of ^ co- 
lour delineations, striped, zoned, and flamed/ of ^ jasper swim- 
ming in a chalcedonic basis,’ of substances that are ‘ bad shaped, 
aggregated,’ or ^ cuneiformly thick,’ and of a vast many more 
that are not ‘ particularly difficultly frangible.’ 

These words and phrases are of perpetual recurrence j there 
is no page of the descriptions which they do not tend to render 
brilliant 5 and there are some favourite combinations of which al- 
most every description can boast. Thus, twenty-n|fie minerals out 
of thirty have ‘ fragments indeterminately angulai^f and nine 
out of ten are * not particularly difficultly frangible.’ This cha- 
racter of * frangibility’ is often contrasted with brittleness, in a 
manner not extremely' obvious to vulgar appreherisidn. One sub- 
stanigc is described ^ brittle,’ and ‘ easily frangible / another 
as * brittle,’ but * (Hfficiiltly frangible j a third as * brittle, 
^fid very difficultly frangible.’ 
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In page 153. cellular quarts is <lescrtbed as occurring ^ hexa- 
gonal, polygonal, and parallellj double, and spongiform circularly 
cellular.’ In page 17 5. we learn that chalcedony generally oc- 
curs in ‘ renifonn and f unification* w|se curved, lamellar, usual- 
ly distinct concretif^iib/ In page 58. the crystals of leucite 
(which is uniformly spelt leu%it€ by Mr Jameson) are said to 
have their * summits deeply and flatly acuminated by four 
planes, which are conformably-wise set pn the alternate edges.* 
In p. 57:1, we find a paragraph beginning abruptly thus : * Prin- 
cipal fracture is intermediate between floriformly foliated and 
narrow, and scopiforn:ily diverging radiated.* But the most ele- 
gant specimen of Mr Jameson’s descriptive talent, that has coma 
within the range of our observation, is a passage in page 13S. 
which purports to devtloj>e the structure of amj^iyst. It st.mds 

‘ The massive is commonly compofjd of more or less perfectly 
straight and thick prismatic distinct concretions, which are obliquely 
transversely streaked, and when free at the exlremities shoot into crys- 
tals. These distinct concretions arc generally intersected by other for- 
tification-tvise bent lamellar distinct concret ions, and the colour delinea* 
tioti arranges itself in the direction of these lamellar concretalions.’ 

With this we close the exhibition, and we sliall not insult the 
understanding of our readers by commenting on w^hat we have 
laid before them. We have carefully avoided noticing the very 
numerous errors that may be attributable to the press, in behalf 
of which we hope a copious table of errata will be included in 
the second volume. The blunders we have instanced have all 
obtained the stamp of the author’s authority by a persevering re* 
petition of error, 

The reader may now judge with what singular impropriety 
the author’s explanatory commentary on these' remarkable word’s 
.and phrases has been referred to an unpublished second volume ; 
* and unless he feels himself capable of comprehending all we have 
cited, he need not waste his time in exploring these pages. Wc 
have given nothing more than a fair specimen of their general 
contents, and we believe their composition to be conducted with 
such meritorious equality, that scarcely any one page can be 
found less reprehensible than another. But, independent of o- 
mitting tho explanation of terms, there is another omission whi.^h, 
consideriogf,.;^ere Mr Jameson professes xp have received h%a^i^ 
neralogi<^.e4licatlQn, and the system he affects to expound^.#c$mr» 
even ndofe'^trat^rdinary. We have no account 
f external echaracitefs,^ except a few concise observatitms in the 
mtroductiom " wc consider to what a degree of elabora« 

tion the toil of perflating these fampo» characters has exuded, 

what 
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what ample tables have been formed to comprehend all their va- 
rieties, to limit their extent, and define every possible application ; 
when we refer to the preliminary passages of Mr Jameson’s own 
book, and find him profusely encomiastic in expressing his appro- 
bation of these most perfect instruments, we must consider the 
omission as wholly unaccountable. No attempt is made by the 
author to extricate us from our embarrassment, and no mention of 
the external characters appears after the introduction, till wc 
reach the descriptions, and find our comprehension of them en- 
tirely dependent on our perfect acquaintance with the arbitrary 
language in which, they arc expressed. 

From these omissions, and from the combination of verbal and 
idiomatic singularities, the * system of oryctognosi'e’ is rendered 
almost entirely inaccessible to the majority of readers. Nor are 
we ashamed to declare ourselves of the number of those who 
would feel considerable doubt and trepidation in attempting to 
attach a meaning to sundry oracular passages. We may there- 
fore fairly consider it as a work composed in a foreign language, 
and limit our future investigations to inquiring how far it de- 
serves a translation. Should the verdict be favourable, we have 
little doubt Mr Jameson may easily find some one among .the 
many ingenious inhabitants of the elevated regions of this city, 
who, for leasonable considerations, will do it into English ; and 
■wc humbly beg leave to suggest the propriety of be^itowing a tran- 
slation on every one who can produce an original copy. Nor 
ought this proceeding to be conbidered as degrading. Frederic 
the Great employed Voltaire to wash his dirty hnen ; and we 
really think Mr Jameson’s osuahwgs and tartans will be much im- 
proved by being boiled and scoured, 

When this wholesome operation is performed, the author may 
perhaps correct a few of the contradictions which at present add 
to the perplexity of his readers. 

We are told in page 72. that Karsten names the precious giir- 
net, almandine ; and that he, places the pyrope and common, 
garnet together. But, in the very next page, we read that the 
pyrope \& the precious garnet of Karsten, In page 289. a sen- 
tence occurs which seems to require considerable elucidation. 
* Werner suspects that moonstone may be considered as adulasia ; 
because it differs Jrom itj by its mM white colour, which is Jlesb» 
red when held betwe- n the eye and the light.’ These may serve 
as instances, , . 

Ttj|^gcncral arrangement of Mr j9.?neson’s book is derived 
from- Werner, l^be tenets inculcated are those held, with va- 
rious limitations, hy his illustrious scholars ^ and the descriptions 
pjfiftsss to be accurate vehicles of the collected stock of Wer- 
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nerian acumen and information. With this system we have 
nothing now to dollinor with the descriptive characters it em- 
ploys. Almost every writer who has used them, has subjected 
them to some modification, and many of these changes have 
been found beneficial. The prolix enumeration of every shade 
. of colour that can tinge a minpal, has been generally abridged ; 
accurate statements of specific gravity and hardness, have sup- 
plied the place of vague approximations ; the separation of spe- 
cies has been facilitated by the use of distinctive characters which 
contrast the points of dissimilitude ; new and most important cha- 
racters have been generally introduced, and many barbarous 
names have been replaced by scientific denominations expressing 
the components of the substance. These changes and Editions 
have all been sanctioned by mineralogists, who admit the autho- 
rity and adopt the ^arrangement of Werner. But let not the 
reader be led into a fruitless expectation that he will benefit by 
these changes, when he studies this most recent system of Werneri- 
an oryctogiiosie. To all improvement and innovation, Mr Jameson 
appears a decided enemy. In a few frivolous instances of rela- 
tive hardness, he affects to give the authority of Hauy ; but we 
look in vain for a detail of electric phenomena, or of the dis- 
covery of double refraction in instances where it was unsuspect- 
ed. No proper notice is taken of the agency of chemical tests, 
the blowpipe excepted. The internal structure of minerals, de- 
veloped by mechanical division, is despised. Nor is the measure 
given of the angles of a single crystal, or any attempt made to 
explain that beautiful and important science of crystallography, 
which is likely to form the basis of all accurate- mineralogy. It 
is in vain to urge, t^t all this forms no part of the Wernerian 
system. We expect a systematic work to make us acqxiainted 
with the actual, and not with the obsolete state of th.e science it 
treats of ; or, if this valuable mass of information is not suffi- 
cieiitly orthodox to be inserted in the text, it was surely worthy 
a place among the notes and observations, We might remind 
Mr Jameson of the work of Brochant, which he kas mentioned 
with some approbation. Brochant likewise professedly gives a 
view of the Wernerian system. But no information of import- 
ance has been omitted, because the limits of that system did not 
contain it. It would be invidious to extend the parraUcl between 
the two authors^ 

In some ftyv seases, Mr Jameson has deviated from the general 
' bold antiqmty' ^^ his performance ; and these solitary iinpces 
of exuberance make the surrounding sterility more striking' No 
vith^re is this sterility^imore remarkable or feprehehsibk, than in 
his account of the * geographic situation’ of minerals. 
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as Mr Jameson spells it, marie, we are pTavelj told, is found in 
Thuringia; but no other instance of its^currence Is cited. 
Perhaps the scarcity of publications on Scotisii mineralogy may 
justify his referring more frequently to the * Mineralogy of the 
Western Isles’ than to any other work ; and though his citations 
ate almost exclusively from it, we are thankful for the informa- 
tion we receive ; but scarcely any instance of the occurrence* of 
minerals in England are quoted. One or two indeed are given 
on the authority of Karsten ; and he states, on his own autho- 
rity, that sulphate of strontian is found in the south of England 
near Bristol* Even the few localities that are cited are some- 
times incorrect. The satin spar, as he terms it, is found in 
Cumberland, and not in Derbyshire. Topaz, we have good 
reason to believe, never v/as found in Cornwall ; and his avow- 
ed ignorance of the nature of the alum slate ’^at Whitby, and of 
the geological situation of fuller’s earth, is surprising. In this 
country, we should hardly have expected to see revived the idle 
tale of the dilllcalty’of procuring specimens from the "quarries 
the aluminous rock at Tqlfa, which are open to every comer. 
To enter into a detail of the deficiencies and errors that might 
be pointed out in almost every page, would be a task more irk- 
some to the reader than diillcult to us. But it may perhaps be 
an object of some interest, to examine how many well defined 
species of minerals are omitted, without even a mention of their 
names. We look in vain, in the tabular view of the system, or 
in the body of the work, for the arseniate of lime, the pharma- 
colitlie of Karsten, for the fluate of potass and alumina, the 
cryolithe of Abildgaard, for the euclase, iiepheli?ie, ineionitc, pi- 
nite, &tc. We find no mention of the vast mass of emerald or 
beryl found in France, or of the phospliate or chromate of iron. 
The new earth, yttria, is never mentioned, nor the gadolinite 
^hich contains it. Our search is equally fruitless for the ap- 
lome, the dioptase, the wernerite itself, and the new mets&, 
tantalus and columbium # Nothing is said of the discoveries of 
the celebrated d’Andrada, a scholar of Werner, and of the nu- 
merous list of minerals, not a few of which are new substances, 
which he discovered in Norway and Sweden. Many other mi- 
nerals, generally considered as distinct species, are equally ne- 
glected : Hatty’s appendix alone would furnish a numerous ca- 
talogue. If all these were deemed too apocryphal to enter the 
immaculate canon of the system^ some other mode of exhibiting 
them ^uld have been devised. Perhaps they arc reserved to 
grace Ine pages of the second volume ; but that cannot excuse 
their omission in the * tabular view,’ to which one new earth, 
twol^W metals, and between twenty and thirty new substances. 
Would have formed a magnificent addition. 


At 
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At page i6o, MMnmv-son asSiires his readers, that the de- 
scription of the sueoics is ^ one of the most highly fi- 

nished pictnre|^^of tne Wernerian oryctognosie/ We deem it 
incumbfen t upoii us to communicate this inlbmation to those 
whb wish to estimate the fairest part of this performance. The 
intensity of praise in the sentence above quoted, is however con- 
siderably qualified when we read, a little lower down, that 
Wiedenman and other mineralogists were actually unable to un- 
derstand this boasted description I A degree of ineptitude that 
is far from appearing so surprising to us, as it seems to have 
been tp Mr Jameson. 

Oar duty towards this work seems now to be nearly discharg- 
ed. We have pointed out some of the parts that appeared ob* 
jectionable, and we have cited many sins of omission. We have 
stated what the autfibr considers the most favourable si>ecimen 
of its contents, which we would willingly quote, did not the 
species, guartx, and its subspecies, extend over many pages. We 
should have no hesitation in leaving the final decision to the 
judgment of our readers ; but we cannot close the article within 
oiit a few observations of a more general nature. 

The alchemical professors, whose sole aim was to impose up- 
on the ignorance, and profit by the credulity, of their votaries, 
involved the naifies of the agents they employed in symbolical 
mystery. They peopled the nomenclature of chemistry with as 
many monsters as mythology has iiitrodnced into the heavens, 
and talked familiarly of the ascent of black eagles, and the e- 
scape of red lions from the .embraces of Diana, when their ob- 
ject was merely to disguise the expression of a chemical opera- 
tion- Their efforts were finally counteracted by more enlight- 
ened inquirers ; and the nec!?essii|f of a systematic, invariable, and 
expressive nomenclature was strongly felt. Though, like the re- 
sult of every hiunaa effort, the new chemical nomenclature has 
it^defects, it is one of the most useful and beautiful intellectual 
instruments that has ever been devised ; nor can we conceive 
any enlightened and unprepossessed mind to hesitate in its adop- 
tion. ^ 

Of the extensive science of chemistry, mineralogy forms a 
small department, and, though indebted to chemistry for its ex- 
istence as a science, has too frequently attempted to effect a 
disunion. ‘ Some of the complex combinations of earths, that 
constitute mineral substances, could not be expressed, perhaps, 
according" to the ruks of that' nomenclature. To siich Mj^stan- 
^ cesj, therefore, a s^cific denomination has been correctly* assign- 
but all the earthy, and alkaline, and metallic salts, the me*, 
i&lic alloys, thephosphurets, and the sulphurets, come '^fe^fthia 

the 
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the strictest line of limitation, and should be known by no o- 
ther name than tliat wliich the^'^ composition. Mr 

Jameson, however, thinks otherwise. He tells jas roundly, in 
page 50. of the Introduction, that ‘ chemicS nomenclature 
should not be admitted’ in mineralogy 9 and therefore he re« 
gales the intellectual palate of his readers with * hair salt’ and 

* rock butter,’ Nor is his hostility to chemistry confined to so 

minute a consideration as the names of substances ; he would 
willingly banish its ngeticy entirely ; upon all occasions be yi^dds 
reluctantly to its dictates ; and whenever the ideal distinctions 
of the system he embraces seem to be in contradiction, he bold- 
ly renounces its authority. In a note in page 26. of the Intro- 
duction, the following extraordinary'* sentence may be read : ‘ In 
short, we may believe that every analysis (not confirmed by syn- 
thesis) wluch duc'i not agree with the natural alliances of mine- 
rals, IS It is not the extensioit of this principle tl'athas pro- 

oured diamond a phee among earthy fossils, and that induced 
Mr Jameson ingeniously to suppose that quaitx is mfiammable, 
and probably of the same nature with diamond 1 VV^hat arc 
these * natural alliances f The union of ignorance with thco-. 
retie assumption : and to this blessed combination the most irre- 
fragable demonstration is to be wantonly sacrificed. 

It miglit have boon expected that the fccqu^t errors of his 

* great master,’ in conjecturing the origin of iriinerals, should 
have induced Mr Jameson to adopt his opinions upon such subjects 
with some hesitation, and to announce them with some modesty. 
Thir-, we are sorry to say, is far from being the case. Werner 
has theoretically assigned * the newest Jloet% trap formation’ a’s 
the * repository’ of many of the gems, and, among others, of 
spinelle, sapphire, ruby, and l^acimh. I'hese are almost the 
only gems whose ‘ repository’ has actually been detected ; tmd 
it is somewhat unfortunate that every instance is contradictory of 
his assertion. Sapphires and rubies are found in primitive ctim- 
pound rocks ; spineiie has been found imbedded in aduiasia and 
in granular marble, and hyacinth (not zircon, as Mr Jameson af- 
firms) in syenite.* With these instances of fallibility before h?m 

which 

* Basalt, as might be expected, is considered of Neptunian origin 9 
and Mr Jameson rourxdly affirms, ^ it is now uttiversaily admitted to be 
an aquatic production,’ Hoes he consider his countrymen, who follow 
the t^ry of Hr Hutton, as nonentities ? Or how does he dispose of 
almost every mineralogist in France and Italy, and, among others, of 
^ of Werner^'* and once a staunch stickler for 

thmi|beous origin of basalt 9 but who, since he visited Auvergne, hap 
candidly owned that some basalt at least is volcanic I 
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which he partly admits, we hoped that he would have advanced 
with some temper to consider volcanic products. We did not 
expect the lava^ of Albano, with its leucitcs and melanites, to be 
called a * ne^\^Jloet% trap j’ nor to see it affirmed, that nugite 
occurs principally in basalt ; to find Vesuvius and -^tna, and 
even Italy, omitted among its localities, and to observe it men- 
tioned in a note, as a matter of doubt, that it * was said to have 
twin crystals.* Did Mr Jameson ever sicvun augite, or a speci- 
men of Vesuvian or >^^tnean lava ? If he had, we think he 
would not have troubled his readers with the nice distinction of 
augites being * wrapped up, but not imbedded in lava.’ The 
climax, however, is not attained, till we arc told that it is pro- 
bable that pumice is formed by water, and that the volcanic 
glass of Lipari is undoubtedly of an aqueous origin ! All this 
reminds us of the veteran mineralogist, who having denied the 
volcanic structure of the environs of Naples, was conducted to 
view the smoking ruins of Torre del Greco. After a pause of 
inortificatioq, he exclaimed, ^ * 1 cannot deny this to be a iava ; 
but I affirmf It, contrary to every principle of geogiiosie.’ 

In some instances, however, it is not easy to explain the te- 
nour of Mr Jameson’s writings,' by the mere elFccts of prepos- 
session and system. The name of Dolomieu is rarely mentioned 
but as a prelucSI^to a mistratement of his opinions 5 and towards 
Hauy be attempts to exercise the dexterity for which some 
subtle disputants have been celebrated, and a system is affirmed 
to be his, which he certainly never would acknowledge. Mr 
Jameson gravely asserts, that Hauy considers the form of the 
•molecules as the type of the species. Notliing can be more false : 
The molecule itself^ that is, a body of a given form, and posses- 
sing given qualities, besides iu^orm,^ is the type of the species. 
The qualities of matter cannot exist separate from form, nor 
can a material form exist; without qualities. It is the aggregate 
utiion of these that constitutes the representative of the species. 
It is this that Haiiy assumes ; and therefore Mr Jameson’s attack 
^ directed against a phantom of his own creation. Kven over 
this he has not obtained any signal triumph j for he has been 
particularly unfortunate, in the instances adduced, to prove the 
viciousness of the supposed system. He affirms zeolyte to be 
improperly divided into mezotype and stillbite, because, except- 
ing the difference in the form of their integral molecule, they 
are identically the s%me. Has he forgot that mezotype^ when 
heated, is one of the most powerfully electric bodies Ih^ature, 
and that stillbite has no such virtue ? That mezotype gefetinates 
with acids, while stillbite forms a liquid solution ? We sincere- 
ly hope, that, before he advances to his promised attack oh the 

extremely 
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extremely ill done’ parts of Hauy’s book, he will pj^ticntly ren- 
der himself master of the system )ie affects to despise ; and that, 
in his future publications, he will correct his spelling of mole- 
cule, by retrenching th^ superfluous letter by which he uniform- 
ly converts it into moUecule. If additional proof was wanting of 
the inattentive and slovenly manner in wdiich this work is exe- 
cuted, it is afforded by Mr Jameson not having acquired the or- 
thography of a word of ^uch frequent occurrence. 

With these observaubns we close our strictures, and sincerely 
1 egret the severity with which we have been obliged to speak 
of an author who has formerly deserved the acknowledge- 
ments of the public. If Mr Jameson persevere in his task, we' 
venture to ipdulge a hope that his future volumes may be 
deserving of more lenient treatment. The defects of language 
are easily corrected ; and though it is a laborious task to add to 
our stock of information the accumulated increase of late years, 
and to maintain it on a level with the general advance of science, 
the effort is within the compass of ordinary perseverance. But 
it may not be found a matter of equal facility, to obtain general 
enlargement of views, and freedom from theoretic shackles. It 
is also an arduous task, to toil after geological acquisitions, to 
explore the excavations of mines, and to obtaiii minute infor. 
mat ion of the most important metalltirgical j^rocesses, and of 
every art which has mineral substances for its subject. This, 
however, Werner has done for Germany ; and this Mr Jameson 
has undertaken to do for Britain. A mere translation from fo- 
reign iiuthorities will in no respect suflice. Information, thus 
obtained, is always defective, and generally erroneous ; and in- 
deed, every foreign w^ork in wdiich we have seen an attempt to 
detail the metallurgic operatioifi practised in these kingdoms, 
is excessively faulty. All this comes under the department 
of ^ economical mineralogy and much original matter must 
be accumulated, before it can be rendered worthy of public 
notice. 

We would exhibit the difficulties of the attempt not to dis- 
may, but to excite \ and should wish every obstacle to so im- 
portant an undertaking to be thoroughly contemplated, that it 
may be successfully surmounted. Mr Jameson, no doubt, has 
already pondered on the subject : but we apprehend, from the 
specimen we have atready considered, that his thoughts tend too 
much to^ipere translation ; and we repeat that, in the economi- 
cal pall his system, such a performance can never prove an 
acceptable present to the public. If, in dispute, of those strenu- 
ous exertions, which, we trust, a regard for his reputation will 
stiiStilatc Mr Jameson to make, he should disappoint the hopes 

o£ 
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of hi 9 frioads hy the ultimate failure of his undertakiag, he mav 
console hitnslif with the reflection, that its execution .was not 
■within the renrhof mhids of ordinary powers. He may remem** 
her, that to fail in a gallant attempt is often ^ore honourable 
than trivial success ; and return to his investigation of geogra- 
phical geology with the safe assurance that’ his industry and 
intelligence will insure him in that depar^ent a creditable share 
of reputation and success. We observe jpjfe t he has announced 
bis intention of publishing an account geology of part of 

the South of Scotland ; and we confidently anticipate much 
pler'sure and infornnalion in the perusal of thut work, whatever 
prognostic may be formed of the ulterior fate of the remaining 
pouions of the * System of Mineralogy/ 

- - -- I - — - 

Art. V. Travels from Berlin through Sv}it%erlatid to Paris in 
the year By Augustus Von Kotzebue, Author of the 

bi ranger, Vows, Pizzaro, &-c. See. Translated from the 

voU 8 vo. pp* 730. London. Phillips. 1804. 

T his publication affords a r^^^arkable instance of the rapid 
communication of ideas '^Vhich results from the art of 
printing, and o®khe disposition which a certain class of senti- 
mental persons, especially in GermMny, have to avail themselves 
of such tacilitics. About the beginning of the present year, M. 
Kotzebue sets out upon his travels. He performs a long tour 
through four different countries— he examines the French repub-* 
lie, its government, its capital — concocts a narrative with a few 
quires of tender eftusion and rambling retlection. — He returris. — 
In three mouths, and before the' Leipzig fair, his article is ready 
for the market— it is sold— translated into English in a few weeks 
— read in this country, befof^ much more than half a year 
is expired from the comliencement of the tour, we are nov^ en- 
gaged in reviewing it. 

In a commodify so quickly raised, w^e cerj^inly cannot expect 
to find much excellence of a solid description. It is one of those 
■waics which are calculated only for immediate consumption ; and 
if this experiment upon tlie powers of the author’s name is success- 
ful, the speculation has answered its purpose, the trader gains his 
prefit, and, wt have no doubt, is loiig ere now far advanced in 
half a dozen plays, and novels, and ethetic 4 treatises, f fuy^b e same 
ms'-stiable marker^ It would indeed impossicwTor M. 

Kotzebue to travel, whether in Russia, Siberia, or France, or to 
perform the functions analogous to what, in othqr men, wc call 
4 phking— or t 6 read? thi& is ever a part of his system, with., 

out 
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out instantly producing a certain weight of writing, as it would be 
for him to write without printing, or to publish without exposing 
himself^ in many instances, to ridicule and pity. These, how- 
ever, are emotion^ to which the million of CJermah readers are nut 
much alive ; and of late years, unfortunately, their baneful pas- 
sion for noxious and tasteless paradox has taken a deep ro )t in 
this country. The t m ny admirers of the German stage and ro- 
mance, who have r ^ ^ fed the infection, in spite of all the pow- 
erful antidotes whid^^j^ wits of England administered, are ex- 
ceedingly well predisposed for such sentimental journies as the 
present. It will assuredly find favour where Brydone, and Vol- 
ney^ and D’lJlloa, have failed to move. In fact, its attractions 
beldn to tfjie subject, rather than the manner ; and we purpose 
to cOTibit^^pw specimens, that our readers may be led to form 
a proper opinion upon its whole merits, as well as upon the na- 
ture of the absurdities wdiich the Germau palate can relish in 
this kind of writing. To such a selection, the present article 
must be confined. It would require as digressi^pc ap imagination 
as bur author’s, to attempt following him througn®! his 4^‘sul- 
tory rambling, whether of narrative or of reflection ; and it is 
still less worth while to exhibj^ any general view' of his manifold 
imperfections-, or the ridiculdW and depraved charr.ctcrs of the 
school to which he belongs. All this is best ctescribed by spe- 
cimen. “f. 

Nothing strikes one more constantly in these volumes, thun the 
utter disregard of all mankind and their opinions, by which the 
writer seems at every moment to b(* iiifluenccd. Whairver 
comes into the Iiead of Augustus Voii Kotzebue may be put 
down — ^uteguid in huccam venef itj — no matter whether it has a. 
meaning or not, or what meaning * t has, or how far it may be 
contradictory of the very last effusion — it is Kotzebue’s, and he 
may publish it. — ‘ Meus is his ruling maxim. 

The preface, for example, after say^g nothing more than that 
the whole of * his remarks are his own,’ and that if there sre 
absurdities amon ^ hem now, there were many more in the ma- 
nuscript, conclude with this notable impertinence — 1 have no- 
thing further to say, till the tide ©f time shall, alter forn.s, and 
the danger of beir.g saluted with a shower of stones from a 
meteor shall be over.’ p. iv. The ‘ cursory remarks, by way 
of introduction,’ are made of the like stuff. They contain a 
rhapsodv, to shew that travelling and living are not perfectly the 
same — interspersed with much grumbling that men should 

come incothe world without their consent being previously ask- 
ed and obtained. We are treated, about the beginning of the 
Journey, with a romantic proposal ip favour of planting fruit 
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trees, for which this native of the Prussian sands seems to have 
a very natural partiality- ‘ A good road,’ he exclaims, * lined 
with fruit trees, is a nobler monument to tiie memory of a 
prince, than’*— What ? Our readers will not immediately guess 
the exact measure of this monument. It is then, precisely^ nobler 
than * a summer-house in the Chinese or in any other style/ 
p. 10. To the praise of fruit trees, su cfid eds that of * fools.' 
Jle concludes this eloge with a wish, wt ||m i some readers may 
perchance be inclined to think superfli^^; ‘ I should like t® 
have such a fool about me — I must find fault with all the crown- 
ed heads, for having allowed such a useful custom to become ob- 
solete/ p. 24. 

Upon entering Switzerland, oiir author goes off M oneWEnto 
an impassioned invective against descriptions^ an4 vo^^^ith’^ws, 
with indeed a very solemn oath, that he will never think of de- 
scribing. We w^ere too well acquainted with this tribe of writers, 
not to lay our account immediately with reading three entire 
volumes of but description. Accordingly, he begins 

the v^y lin^^ter tliis vow with a description, in the strictest 
sense of the word ; and, after having extended it through many 
pages of foam, abyss, yawning clijf, crevice, foliage, tint, and all 
the other ingredients which go to%e composition of such an ar- 
ticle, — after representing the ‘ rusliing Rhone,’ in the various 
predicaments of * trickling,’ * oozitfg,’ ^ decking,’ * vanishing,’ 
* beirtg married,’ * buried,’ * swallowed,’ ‘ vomited up/ and 
‘ rejoining its bride,’ he says, he believes he has * almost been 
betrayed into a description.’ p. 73. The desexiptions are mixed 
up also with remarks of a miscellancons nature^ One spot is the 
place where the Deity stood when he pronounced his handy work 
good, (p, 46.) We are, on another occasion, sagely told that 
‘ in travelling, it often happens that we find things very difterent 
from what we expected/ 65. 

Admitting, after "all, tbW^IVI. Kotzebue had adhered in prac- 
tice to his general riile,^ we might ask, why all this enmity to 
descriptions ? He^ tells us, * they arc ina(|k]uate ; they give 
an imperfect idea of the original 5 they ^brd no joy like 
that which the real beholder receives from the view.’ This 
is all very true; but it proves nothing ; It , applies to his fa- 
vourite art of painting, with at least equal force ; nay, it applies 
to every imitative art, and to none more than to that which 
M. Kotzebue has most cultivated, the drama. Surely, he would, 
form singularly inaccurate notions of what passes in np world 
who should take bis ideas of human life from the pl^s of our 
aulhor. Those rare productions, and in general the whole of 
the German ^tage, ^contain things which cannot be much praised 
for * resembling’ any * original.’ All M. Kotzebue’s clamour 
i ' amounts 
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amounts to a proposition not very new, that seeing and rcad^ 
ing are not the same, and that there is less pleasure in hear^ 
ing a description of a beautiful prospect, than in beholding ito 
A position which those only can doubt, who unhappily stand in 
need of our author’s introductory remarks to convince them 
that travelling and living are not in all respects the same things. 

On his arrival at Par^M. Kotzebue details all the curiosities of 
that well known capi^^ith tiresome minuteness, under the stale 
and peculiarly descripu^ form of conducting his readers round 
the town. His catalogue of sights indeed is only different from a 
dry list, in this, that he affectedly uses the language of a cicerone 
or shevvman. Instead of saying * the walk,’ he talks of * tliat 
walk and^ than plainly inform us of a man meeting a 

woman, ant^plginning to converse, he exclaims, ‘ Do you see 
yonder man )nceting yonder woman, and beginning to converse ?’ 
We have just the same sensation in every respect during this o- 
peration, that we remember to have experienced when a sexton 
has gone through* his description of the wonders of his cathe- 
dral ; there is no stopping him to get any useful iciformation ; 
on he goes with the old bead-roll of names and dates, in- 
terspersed with notices of kings, and conqiuTors, whom every 
one knows every thing about ; "Sr curates and churchwardens, 
respecting wliom you were formerly in a state of happy igno- 
rance ; obliging you to hear, instead of the revenues and con- 
stitution of the establishment, or the history of its foundation 
and decline, the story of St Dunstan and the Devil in one of the 
windows, or the life of the last sexton and his three wives. 

Just so the very narrative and perpetually descriptive M; 
Kotzebue. He tells you little of the changes produced by the 
revolution, or of the present state of manners, rights (if there 
are any) and opinions (whose existence is equally dubious) in 
France. But he carries you round the^T^^uilleries, Palais- Royal, 
almost all the coffee houses in the neighbourhood, and, without 
exception, all the theatres. 

Of the leading characters at present figuring in Paris (we 
should perhaps speak in the singular number) you can get no 
information. Of the eternal Augustus Von Kotzebue, and his 
feelings and tastes, or of the ignorance and privation of taste ou 
which he curiously piques himself, you hear, at every step of 
your walk. Of the First Magistrate of France (an Emperor, we 
believe, at^e departure of the last advices), you arc perhaps 
told that lil^s little in stature, but an extraordinary man ; and 
of his brother Lucien, that he is a ^ most amiable man, espe-. 
cially in all the relations of domestic life and that Talma is a 
good player, especially when he acts in the Stranger and the 
VOL. V* KO. 9. F Twi;^ 
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broiners/ To make amends, yoli have long histories of 
old beggnr-women, ragi^ed children sitting on bridges, tender 
hearted Freiich hiissarii, and many pages entirely devoted to a 
full account of the various shew-boxes exhibiteti in Paris, with 
the heads (sometimes tiie whole) of the eloquent harangues de- 
livered by their proprielors. 

If former travellers, in the countrie?, qf marble and canvass, 
have tired us with their connoisseurshi^;:^. Kotzebue produces 
the same effect, in a still more eminent degree, by his perpetual 
avowal of ignorance in the fine arts, and his declamations against 
what is generally called a cultivated taste in painting and sta- 
tuary. After abjuring all pretensions to such qualities, we should 
naturally expect him to dwell very lightly on the national gal- 
leries at Paris. Quite the contrary, he devotes above, a hundred 
pages to the subject ; carries us through one hall after another, 
and particularizes almost every eminent piece. He is, however, 
always stopping to abjure all critical talent, all knowledge in the 
two sister i^ts ; frequently to * thank God that he wants those 
qualifications \ * and to remind us, as if such a thing were at aU 
necessary, tliat ^ he cannot reason, he can only fcell* This kind 
of paradox is indeed by no means peculiar to M. Kotzebue. It 
is somewhat extenuated by the palpable absurdities of many ig- 
norant lovers of the fine arts, and it is connected with a very- 
general question, being, in fact, almost an cffbct from the grand 
par?dox of modern tlrms — the argument against refinement and 
civilization. In th-s point of view, we were induced to follow 
our author rather minutely through the galleries ; and the result 
of our alter dance upon him is exactly what we had expected to 
find, that his catalogue of paintings and statues differs from the 
descriptions which a real connoisseur would give, only in the ig- 
norance of the subject, the petulant contempt of superior learn- 
ing, and the miserably bad taste^which it displays. It is in other 
respects just as faulty j possessing, in a liberal measure, the de- 
fects of prolixity, fanciful feeling, and prejudice. His contempt 
of the Venu^ de lVledicis, on account both of the design and the 
execution •, and his disgust at the Laocoon, cn account of the 
subject, are not the greatest absurdities which this man of feeling, 
who cannot reason, is always committing. In fact, he does try 
to argue, but argues very ill. He endeavours to prove that the 
subject of pictures deserves more coiibideration than the execution 
or the talents of the artist ; and indeed w^e find thaCjlhis is his 
general criterion of judging. Surely a man, under t®' infiuence 
of sueh a fancy, need not go to Paris for gratification. What 

Apollos, 

- . .. I 

* Favoulite productions of ot^ author, of which whosoever has not 
h^ard sufiicienity before, may read enough in these volumes. 
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Apollos, Madonna*?, or Holy Familie*?, can vie with the stores of 
the sign-post and caricature-shop in the eyes of such a spectator ? 
We cannot leave this oranch of the work without noticing two 
other circumstances, one of which we have found infinitely lu- 
dicrous, and the other intolerably offensive. He is constantly 
ascribing to his favourite pieces qualities which no picture, in- 
deed no inanimate object, can possibly possess. Not that he gives 
a glowing description, of the ‘ spirantta ara, the ‘ vivos de mar» 
mors vuitus' or the * marble softened into life growing warm 
and ^ the animated canvass * sparkling with * an eye that speaks 
the melting soul.* All this we can admire (in the two first of 
descriptive poets) as exquisite metaphor ; and, indeed, no strained 
description of the wonders which the chisel and the pencil 
can work in the hands of Praxiteles and Raphael. M, Kotze- 
bue’s fictions are of a much duller cast *, they are plain matter 
of falsehood, and are meant to be literally believed ; while the 
writer’s fancy is too rapid and strong to let him perceive the im- 
possibility he is describing. Thus, he actually tells us, as a fact, 
that the monument of Le Brun’s mother consists of an angel 
sounding a trumpet— a matron in her cofHn bearing it — then lift- 
ing the lid — then gladly awaking from a long slumber~and then 
rising out of her grave. 

But the other circumstance to which we allude, is the unceas- 
ing spirit of blasphemy which breaks forth wheresoever thesubject 
of any piece is taken from Scripture history. We would gladly 
avoid polluting our pages by any eximples; but so grave an 
accusation demaod^ some proof; and we trust that the evidence 
of this (rerman wit’s being one of the most impious scoffers of 
the day, will at least induce his a.lmirers to re-examine the foun- 
dation of their predilection. We may add, that there was not 
perhaps apy v’ery urgent necessity to render all this part of the 
work literally for the benefit of leaders, whose tastes, it is much 
to be hoped, are still very different from those of Paris and Berlin,, 
Onr Saviour is generally denominated, with great familiarity, ‘ the 
little Jesus,’ or ‘ the iittle Christ.’ Vol. II.' p. 41 — 47, &c„ 
The following account is given of Dominichino’s curse of the first 
parents : * A great crowd of little angels are carrying the Lord in 
the clouds, who would certainly tumble down if the little creatures 
did not every where prop him up with their hands, especially his 
posteriors.* Vol. II. p. 50. Speaking of the portrait of Madame 
Lis^, a liobje Florentine’s wife, he says— ^ But should Heaven 
again wanf a Holy Virgin, let it choose this married beauty,* 
Vol. II. p* 52* He compares (in p. 54.) the crucifixion to a com- 
mon execution ; and adds, respecting martyrdoms, ‘ A roasted or 
flayed saint, if he were painted by the Lord himself, is to me, &c,» 
jgic. We suppose our charge is now sufficiently made out. In a less 
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jocose kind of infiilelitj, M. Kotzebue is not deficient. Thus, in 
vol. IT. p i 6 (^y he mentions it as self-evident, eft passant, that 
the Egyptian Jris, with Floras on her keee, served for the proto- 
type of the Holy Virgin. If any thing can increase the culpabi- 
lity of such passages, it is the information conveyed in a note to 
vol. I. p. 5. ‘ that these travels are addressed to a lady.’ That 
this unfortumite female, however, may not have her delicacy of- 
fended in one respect alone, our author has taken notable care to 
season the book with the more ordinary kiiisis of indecency. A 
whole section is devoted to the interebting subject of the Parisian 
Ji/ies dfjoie* A minute account is given of the concern which 
French young ladies take in the catc of their brothers ‘ qni sc 
sont hrule.'* An anecdote, too long and bad to be copied, i-t gi- 
ven at p 174. of vol in. See also the whole anecdotes of tlic 
same section, without exception. And, finally, for variety sake, 
he presents liis fair reader with a bit of a scene in the Med ctn 
malgre lui, under the form of a lecture upon indelicacy. ‘ P^a^t-^edc 
a la chaise pence r ‘ Copieusement P — ‘ ‘ Kt 

la matiere est^elle P &c. 

Having now given our readers perhaps more specimens than 
they may thirk quite ncscessary of the faults in w hich these vo- 
lumes abound, we hasten to make some amends, both to them 
and to the author, by noticing a few of the good parts ; or, ra- 
ther, we shall select all the things which we have been able to col- 
lect, in any way deserving such an epithet. This is no very te- 
dious task j and it may probably save some of our readers tlic 
trouble of perusing the work. 

The excellencies in question consist entirely of a few ciirioua 
anecdotes, quite unknown in this country, — ^sonie of them only 
known in France. They deserve our attention, and are extreme- 
ly entertaining, as well as interesting, in a higher point of vicw\ 

I. In the course of the fifty long pages which our author, in 
the true spirit of his trade, devotes to the Parisian tlicatrcs, w'c 
meet witli some curious illustrations of the systematic attention 
bestowed in France to the support and improvement of the staoc. 
A theatrical author is encouraged in a degree, and witli a punc- 
tilious attention to his case and interest, perfectly unknown in any 
other country. He has a right to one tw'enty-first part of the 
gross receipts of his piece every night it is performed, in every 
theatre of France, all his life, and his heirs for ten years after 
his death. The utmost care is taken both to protect his copy- 
right in the piece, and, what may seem more difficult, to secure 
him his due share of the profits each night, in ail the theatres of 
France, which far exceed a hundred in number, A particular 
office is established at Paris, ia which the author needs only enter 
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his name, and he has no farther trouble to take/ The office has 
its correspondents and cashiers all over the country, and accounts 
to the author for his full proGts, for a commission of two per cent^ 
At the expiration of the two Grst years, the author of any popu- 
lar piece may rely on having cleared 40,000 livres, or near 1700!. 
Sterling. After that, the proGts decrease ; but if the author has 
produced two or three such pieces, he not only provides decently 
for himself, but leaves his children a comfoi table provision for 
ten years after his decease. I'liis is all to be understood of even 
ordinary workmen for the stage. Tlie example taken by M. 
Kotzebue is striking. The translator of his ‘ Stranger^^ or, as 
he calls it, * Muanthrophy and Repentance,'^ whom he cliarges with 
havitig performed the tusk rather in an aukward manner, has al- 
ready cleared 60,000 livres, or above 2500!. Sterling, by it ; and 
the piece is still a stock play, being frequently performed three 
times in one evening in Palis. The author only got 200 rix-dol- 
lars for it, or about 40I. ! D’AJeyrac, the popular composer, re- 
ceives, as proGts for his former pieces, X20cl. Sterling a year, with- 
out including Paris, How contemptible w'hcn compared with this, 
are the highest wages of literary labour in all the other depart- 
ments of the republic of letters ! 

2. Many traits are recorded in this w^ork, illustrative of the su- 
perlatively Gckle, and in many respects, ludicrous character of the 
Frencli people. Among these we particularly noticed the charla^ 
tanisme of their amateurs, and tl)e indelicacy wdiich prevails among 
the women. A girl scarcely Gf(cen years old will stand before 
DavitPs painting, and, attentively gazing through her opera glass at 
tin' staruniiked Sabine, will observe that such a uiuscle is full of 
energy, but such a one like nothing, ‘ She will talk of the tibia, of 
the abdomen, and God knows of what more.’ Mothers and daugh- 
ters will entrust their intrigues to each other, and generally live 
upon the most scolding terms oP fatuiliarity. Every newspaper 
contains advertisements from persons of both sexes, wishing to 
form temporary connexions, 

3. Of the class of narratives usually denominated * anecdotes’ 
par exceilenccy M. Kotzebue has given several that deserve notice. 
Jt became absolutely a fashion, during the reign of terror, to make 
hon^mots on the way to be gullotined. Danton, wher^a compa- 
nion in distress on the platform advanced to embrace him, observ- 
ed very coolly, ‘ Laisjem, nos tetes doivent se rencontre toute h 
Pheure dans le sat alluding to the sack into which the decollated 
heads fell from the * petite Jenetre nationaie^ as it was endearing- 
ly termed by those merry mortals. Talma told our author, that 
he w^as one day in company with a large party, when the whim 
struck them to play d la Fuilloiinco Thif they did with a fire- 
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scteen^ which Ihey pulled up and let down on the necks of such 
as chose to suffer. It happened, that in less than two days after, 
the whole party, except Talma, were called upon to repeat the d'u 
vertissement in a mure public and ceremonious manner, with abetter 
apparatus provided at the national expence. Madame Talma was 
in confinement with the celebrated Madame Roland. At her 
execution, it is well known she behaved with great firmness j 
but, on the eve?iing before, she was uncommonly moved- She 
spent the night in playing on the harpsichord ; but Madame Talma 
says that the airs she struck, and her manner of playing, were 
so strange f so shocking ^ and so fttghtjuiy that the sounds will never 
escape her memory. This is a striking sketch. 

On the subject of Bonaparte, wc meet with few anetdotes 
Worth preserving. They relate chiefly to his mode of going to 
the play and the levee. He is received by thunders of applause 
by the pit, to which he pays not the smallest attention, and speaks 
to no one during the performance. He especially likes tragedj, 
and told our author that comedy does not please him. His box 
is ornamented with a fine star j and it is the current belief that 
he has faith in the guidance of one. At the levee, he seems to 
behave very plainly. To some, as to the 1'urkish ambassador who 
brought a splendid present, he exhibited tokens of insufferable 
coldness and contempt. The American minister was observing 
how much peace was to be desired ; Bonapai te shrugged his shoul-* 
ders, as if to say, Ce n^est pas ma Juutc^ and seemed to repress 
some words to this purpose that were about to escape him. Of 
Paul I. he obscr\ed to M. van Kotzebue, that he had a most 
sincere regard for him ; that he was a hot-headed prince, but 
had an excellent heart.’ He seems to have indulged in some very- 
judicious severities against the modern Geiman plays, wdiich v.e 
trust his admirer M. Kotzebue will profit by. ^ 

4. However ridiculous, in many respects, the genteel society 
of Paris may be, since it has been new-modelled by the revolu- 
tion, and especially to foreigners, whose minds are of a more se« 
date and sober cast, we must allow that one species of entertain- 
ment, knov\n in the best circles, and described in a very lively 
manner by M, Koizebue, is of a relish, in point of mental luxu- 
ry, superior to atiy thing which we meet with in other countries. 
It con&ists in assembling a very select company to a most elegant 
entertainment, where some of the most eminent poets, actors, or 
musical performers, are invited. Only the very first-rate profes- 
sors are sought after; and they who have not sufficient influence 
to command such charms, roust be content wdth the ordinary en- 
tertainment of a crowd, a concert, or cards. The persons who 
chiefly illuminate these feasts of taste, are Delille and Talma. The 
ibrnier is very kind in reciting large passages from his work, and 
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always favours the couipniiy with his most recent unpublished pro»- 
ductions. He is nbuo-u stone blind, but has a wonderful memo- 
ry. Talma gives the finest pieces of Voltaire, Racine, and Cor- 
neille, with all that pathos and energy of which he is sovereign 
master, and which astonish still more in private than in the theatre. 
To so exquisitely classical an entertainment, the mere mental vo- 
luptuary can indeed find no one immediate objection. Yet will 
the more stern observer see cause to apprehend, from the preva- 
lence of such a custom, no little degrudiuion both to the charac- 
ter of the poet and the excellence of his productions, perhaps 
even to the taste of the best societies. The poet is evidently 
brought down to the level of an exhibitor, and made to pour gra- 
tuitously his own elfusions upon those who would otherwise have 
to pay the just price of reading them. All cri deism, in such 
circumstances, is out of the question. No man, according to the 
Castilian adage, can look a gift liorse in the mouth, especially in 
presence of the breeder. Nothing but admiration must be re- 
turned for the bard’s compliibance ; and, afur receiving such rap- 
turous and indiscriminate applause from circles which compre- 
hend every thing tluU is eminent for beautv, fashion, wealth, 
and even talents, is it supp.>sing the poetical character too fiail, 
to expect that the juster judgments of a more stern tribuiral, the 
impartial and infallible vciceof the public, will be afierw’ards dis- 
regarded, unless it chimes with the very echo of i\K‘ petit^souper? 
Is not the taste of those important circles, too, in danger ot be- 
ing rendered less fastidious than the imperfections of all mortal 
poets require, by this constant liabit ot applause ? Upon the ac- 
tots, thib sort of private rehearsal can certauily produce only good 
edicts. Oa the one hand, they rather si?:id in need of that near 
inspection, and deliberate attention which is incompatible witli 
the ‘ pride, pomp, and circumstance’ of the crowded theatre ; 
while, on the other, the applause bestowed in private, circles can 
never corrupt a performer, who must appear three times a w^eek. 
before a most pity less tribunal, at the risk of his fame and his 
bread. Neverthcles we confess, that among the audience at the 
theatre Francais, we should not expect to fiiu! those salutary 
checks and corrections w’hich the pubiick is iu the habit of dis- 
pensing to the first-rate performers, administered w'ith the most 
relentles justice, by those polite personages who are accustomed 
to lavish their applauses upon the same actors as their guests and 
companions, after the theatre is dismissed. And thus vve are ra- 
ther disposed to find fault even with the least hurtful of the two 
modes of recreation, for its natural circcts on the taste of the 
most important part of the community. In other countries, be 
it always remembered, such an effect, whether as to poetry or re- 
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citation, would be more trivial, in proportion as men of real ta- 
lents and solid accomplishment'? more rarely form a part of the 
inost fashionable society. In Paris, on the contrary, the first 
philosophers and wits are uniformly admitted to those select par- 
ties, which, perha^js, may also account for the existence of that 
very elegant species of amusement whose merits we have now 
been discussing. 

5. The last thing which we shall select for the amusement of 
our readers, is the singular history of the late fictitious Dauphin, 
the detail of which has never l eached this country, and deserves 
well to be considered in many points of view. Such impostors 
have tar ted up in many places, aiul in all ages of the world; 
and, 'usuming certain most notorious characters, formerly be- 
lieved be dead, have succeeded in obtaining a universal assent, 
almost ‘esembling the effects of some epidemic contagion ; for 
they ha ^ generally repicsented persons extremely, well known, 
whose death had been matter of complete evidence and very re- 
cent occurrence, and to whom they bore the very faintest resem- 
blance. To the list of Warbeck, Simnel, Pugatchefr, the Joans, 
the Dimitris, and King Sebastian, must now be added a person 
whose exploits, though confined to private circles, have, upon 
the whole, been more astonishing, from the refined age and na- 
tion in which they were performed, and the high rank of the 
persons who were their dupes. 

Jean Marie Hcrvagault is the son of a tnylor at St Loo, of a 
prepossessing figure, and \ery like Lewis XVL in the featiuei> oi 
his face. He has no education, but great address, lie is sup- 
posed to be a natural son of the Duke de V^dnuinois. in S‘:p- 
tember 1796, he left his fathei’s iiouse, wandered about riir 
country as a person of family reduced by the revolution, and 
procured every where a favourable reception. H^e then went to 
Cherbourg, where he was taken up as u vagrant, and vlsiled in 
jail, and extricated by his father, who found liini possessed of 
money and jewels to a considerable amount. He once more e- 
loped and strolled about, sometimes as son of the Prince of Mo- 
naco, sometimes as heir of the Due d'Drsel. At last he passed 
for a relation of Lewis XVL and the Emperor Joseph, assumed 
woman's clothes, and said he had been over to assist his emigrant 
parents in Pin gland. He gained uni verbal credit with persons of 
distinction 5 but was again imprisoned at Bayeux. His father 
once more relieved him, and he a third time broke loose. He 
now obtained money from different persons of rank, as a rich 
but unfortunate branch of the Montmorency family ; and car- 
ried on his impostures at Meaiix, only eight leagues from Paris- 
At Chalons he was once more imprisoned ^ and here he assumed 
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an air of grandeur and mystery, gave significant hints, and soon 
it was whispered about that he was the Dauphin, son of Lewis 
XVI., who had not died at the time supposed. The jailor was 
the first dupe, and gave him money. The whole inhabitants of 
any rank or consequence at Chalons were deceived, became con- 
fidents of the secret, and advanced large sums of money. He 
kept a sumptuous table in prison, and was allowed to sec all 
company. The police examined him rigidly ; when he declared 
himself the son of a taylof at Loo, as if to deceive them, and 
was let out after a trifling confinement. He was again impri- 
soned for two years at Vire ; but splendidly supported by his 
adherents at Chalons ; and, on his liberation, received" by them 
in triumph, — had public entertainments in honour of his return, 
and walked into the town over flowers strewed at his feet. He 
then was dismissed from the town by the police ; but wherever 
he went, he found friends and adherents among the higher or- 
ders, ready to sacrifice their whole fortunes in his cause and to 
follow him as his servants about the country. In this way he 
went from one chateau to another ; and at all was received with 
the highest pomp and veneration. 

‘ He was once at Rlieims,’ snys cur author, ‘ twice at Vitry Ic Fran^ 
qais, arul often at different country seats, where balls, concerts, and 
feasts of every kind, were given in honour of him. At Vitry he was 
splendidly and conveniently lodged at the house of Madame dc Rambe- 
cour, whose husband closely followed ail his footstO[)s, waited upon him 
with the most attentive zewi, and served him like a valet. On St 
Louis’s day, a superb was prepared for him, it being the feast of 
the saint whose name he bore. 1 he ladles sung songs composed in ho- 
nour of him III the conficlemial elides which he frequented, they 
always called him Alorj prince / Mis portrait was handed about as that 
of the Dauphin ; and it was reported, that the Pope himself had im- 
printed a inark^jn his leg to know him again by- Finally, a letter was 
lianded about from a bishops in which this deluded prelate writes in ex- 
pressions of the profounded respect for this young vagabond, and, by 
his example, convinced many who were still w^avering in their belief. 
Already was a court formed round Lewis XVII. : he had immediately 
his favourites, and was going to nominate tliosc who were to hold the 
great olhees of his household. Many names of consequence were to be 
iound among them. 'Fhey all glowed rvith enthusiasm, and prepared 
to make the greatest sacrifices. Men of birth and rank deemed them- 
selves fortunate in being able to perform the meanest drudgery of me- 
nial service for him. Misers turned spendthrifts, that they might have 
the honour of cnlcrlaiiiing him. It wras very natural that such pro- 
ceedings should not escape the eye of a vigilant- police. Fouchc was 
informed at Paris of all that was going on at Vitry \ and a wanant put 
an end to the farce.’ 


But 
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* But even wlicn taken into custody, Hrrvagault conducted himself 
with a loftineSsS and dignity that struck all present with a kind of du- 
bious aw^e. i'ik most downcast coufidenU surioundcd him with the 
most heartfeJt reverence. One of them, highly moved, begged leave to 
embrace him ^ and the taylor’s son negligently tendered his hand to 
kiss. The veiy first night of his incarceration, a most splendid feast 
was given at the prison, and he was most sumptuously served at all times. 
The notary called him in prison Mortseigm^ur^ and was most graciously 
ycw'ardcd with the appellation of Mon Jjetu page — Mon petit valet de 
chamhre iPAmitie. I'hus he acted his part dispassionately, and with an 
air of the utmost importance — going to mass, a servant carried bis 
prayer-book and cushion. He appointed a secretary, and made him 
sign in his' name that of Louis Charles. At last the mayor was forced 
to debar the multitude from access, and to intercept the cuoiinous sup- 
plies of wine and good cheer sent for his use.’ VoL III. p. 50. 

At last his offence was tried, and he was sentenced, in 1802, 
to be itnprisoned four years at Ostend. He appealed to the court 
at Rhciais 5 and, before the cause could be judged, a new actor 
appeared on the stage. The aged Bishop of a man unu- 

sually Vv-iicratcd for his integrity, learning, and austerity of life, 
declared himself convinced that llervaganlt w’as the real Dauphin \ 
said he had found, on c^tamining the surgeons who dissected the 
pretended Dauphin at tl;c Temple, that, in fact, it was a suppo- 
sitious corpse 5 came to Rheims, and, by many interviews with 
him, was quite confirmed \ sent large sums for his service; and 
gave up every pai^ult, even his holy functions, Ibr his sake. He 
used ail hits iiuerest at Paris to obtain a mitigation of the sentence 
— concipomled in cyphers with the leading men, to whom he 
iDeant to entrust the secret — and a plan was formed to marry 
Hervagauk to a distant relation of tlie Royal Family, and to make 
levies of men for his service. The trial was then concluded, by 
confirming the original sentence in spite of the violent and unani- 
iiious outcries of the populace. In prison he was again treated 
as before. No one deserted him. The bishop, in particular, 
formed a plan for his rescue on the road to Soissons, and being 
discovered, was arrested, but pardoned* He immediately, how- 
ever, formed a new junto of partizans, and the government were 
obliged to send him oiF, 

‘ In order (adds M. Kotzebue, p. 51 .) to render It conceivable how 
fto many persons of rank and knowledge should have suffered themsclve* 
to be made the dupes of this raw youngster, people ought themselves to 
have heard him tell his story. Vi'ilh great emotion, he would remem- 
ber how Louis XVI. his father used to give him lessons in history and 
geography in the Tcn^ple. In the lone of the most ingenious simpli- 
city, he would talk of a little bitch called PldiU^ of which Marie An- 
toinette bis motl^ was very fond* The most minute details be describ- 
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ed with infantile vivacity nor did he forget that Simon his jailor used 
to w^akc him in the dead of night, to convince him that he had not been 
carried off*’ 

Our author next adds his account of his adventures, which 
cannot fail to strike every one with admiration of this singular 

i ^oung man’s genius for the finer species of imposture. It is too 
ong for insertion ; but the purpose of our abstract is answ'ered^ 
if we have shown the extent to which the best educated persons 
in France, not immediately connected with either the new or 
the old court, were worked upon ; they continue still to believe 
in his being the real Dauphin. * 

* His narrative,’ they say, “ bears the stamp of truth *, and if the 
Dauphin has not been entirely sent out of the world, he will some time 
or other appear again, bring back the golden limes into our fields, and 
promote to high honours liis faithful adherents ’ p. 74. 

Wc desire any adviser ot the fatal emigration of the French 
princes and nobility, who may cast his eye on these pages, to 
pause, and receive the edifying lesson, which this strange anec- 
dote is so well calculated to impress. Let them reflLCt, how 
many disadvantages, how many mighty obstacles, thrown in the 
way of this youth’s wild project, by iiaturc, by education, by po- 
liticfd circuTiistaiices, were at once vanqulslied by one only ally— 
the loyalty and zeal of the adherents who clung, who stiil cling, 
to those who have so poorly deserted and betrayed them. By the 
aid of this one sentiment, by merely calling hirnidf a French 
prince, did the son of a country village taylor crowd his standard 
with devotees to the Royal cause, even when it was erected in a 
dungeon ; levy at will contributions of money and service; re- 
tain his supporters ; nay, augment their numbers, through all 
the vicissitudes of his strolling life; and at last fail, only by a 
few days, of appearing in arms at the head of a rebellion, for the 
rights of the French crown. We leave the moral lesson which 
may be drawn from this raw youth’s attempt, to all the projec- 
tors of that infinitely wilder scheme — the plan of regaining the 
throne of France by means of emigration. 
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11 . Experiments and Observations on the Motion of the Sap in Trees. 
In H letter iroin Tltonias Andrew Knight Esq. lo the Right 
Hon. Sir Joseph Bae.ks, Bart., K. B. P. R. S. (luom PhiL 
Irans. iSo^. Tart I. J 

W E have condensed into one article these two curious and 
interesting memoirs. Thejr contain a continuation of a 
couise of expel im.r.ls on the motion of the sap in trees, of 
which the first pat was related in a former volume of the Phl- 
lo\o};bical Translations ('1801, Part II.) We shall begin with a 
brief absiract of that j)apcr. 

It appeared from ]\'lr KnighPs experiments, which were con- 
nived vnih grv'at uoutncbs and simplicity, that the sap is absorb- 
ed from the soil by the bark of the roots, and carried upwards 
by the alburnum of the root, trunk and branches ; that it passes 
through the central vessels (as our autlior calls them ) into tlie 
succulent matter of the annual shoot, the leaf stalk, and leaf ; 
and that it is returned to the bnrk throut^h certain vessels of the 
leaf-stalk, in the pre.^ent papei, hlr Knight continues his in- 
quiries, and proceeds to show how the sap, having reached the 
point where he formerly had left if, descends through the bark, 
and contributes to llic very important process of forming the 
wood. 

He began, by some experiments, to investigate the precise 
functions of Placing a plate of gTss under a vine leaf 
in full growth, he found it soon covered with moKture. If the 
upper side ol the leaf was brought round, and the glass placed 
' under it, no mark whatever was left of exhalation. It was in 
these, and the like experiments very often repeated, tiiat Mr 
Knight found a full confirmation of the position, deduced by 
oilier iiaturaiiots from trials wiih leaves not in a state of giovvth, 
tliaf the difTerent sidf j of the leaf have different properties, and 
arc subservient to ddfeient fiuictions in the vegetable economy. 

The formation of wood depends most materially on the free cir- 
culation of the sap from the leaves downwards, both in conse- 
quence of gravitation, and uf the motion impressed on the tree by 
external causes. By tying dowd young vine shoots in an invert- 
ed position, and placing their tops ia the earth, and then cut- 
ting off the barM of a certain space all round, so as to cut off 
the communication formerly x^roved to be maintained through 

the 
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the medium of the bark, Mr Knight found much wood wts 
iierated at the upper lip of the wound. Itwas evident, there- 
fore, that the gravitation of the sap liere facilitates the process. 
By making the stem of a young apple tree quite fast, at a certain 
height, and allowing the top to move freely in the wind, it was 
found that the growl li of the upper part was much more rapid 
than that of the stem, and that another similar tree, not so fixed, 
had grown much tl ticker in the same time. Hence we perceive 
the singular irnjiortancc of situation to the grow’th of trees, and 
the reason why those w'hich are tied or trained against a w^all arc 
often unhealthy, and stunted in their vegetation. Hence, too 
we can explain, in a most satisfactory and pleasing manner, a va- 
riety of the arrangements of nature i{i the vegetable w'orkk The 
speculations introduced by our author, on this view of the subject, 
are so beautiful and carious, that we cannot refrain from extract- 
ing a pari of tliern. 

* d'bese results appear to open an exleiisi'’c and intcre--ling field to 
our observation, w litre we shall find much to admire^ in tin; mcaui; 
wliicli nature employs to adapt the forms of its vegelaMe pioductions 
to every situation iu which art or accident may deposit them if a tree 
be placed in a high and exposed situation, nhere it is much kept in mo- 
tion by winds, tbc new matter which it generates will be deposited 
cliiedy ill the roots «uk1 lower pans of the trunk, and the diameter of 
the latter will diminish rapidly iu its ascent. Hie progress of the u- 
scendhg; sap will o‘" conrsc be impCiUd and it will lluiu'c cause lateial 
branches to be prtAlurcJ, will puss ir.to those already existing. 'J'he 
forms of such brandies ulll lx similar to that of the trunk j and tlie 
grovstli of the insulated tree on the mountain will be, as wt always find 
it, loiv «nd sturdy, and well calculakd to resist the lieavy gales lo which 
its situation constantly exposes it, 

* Let anolher tree of the same kind be surrounded, whilst young, by 
others, and it will assume a very different funn. It will now he dtjiriv- 
cd of a part of its motion, and another cause will operate : the leaves 
on the lateral bianclics will be partly deprived of light, and, as I have 
remarked in the last pajicr I had tlie honour to address to you, lit lie 
alburnum wfill then be generated hi those branches. 'Fhcir vip^oiir, of 
course, becomes iiiijiaired, and less sap is required to support llieir di 
ininished growth ; more, in consequence, remains for the leading shoots : 
these, therefore, exert themselves with increased energy \ and the trees 
seem to vie with each otlier for superiority, as if endued with all the 
passions and propensities of animal life. 

‘ An insulated tree in a sheltered valley, will assume, from the forego- 
ing causes, a furiu distinct from either of the preceding and its 

growth 

* ‘ Not only the external form of the tree, but th^nternal character 
•f the w^ood, will be ufrcclcd by the situation in which the tree grows ; 

and 
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growth will be more or le<;s ^splrinjr, in proportion to the degree of 
protection it receives from \\ inds, and its contiguity to elevated objects, 
by which its lower branches, during any part of the day, are shaded.’ 

Our author, suspecting that the ascending fluids are the same, 
•wherever found, in the vessels, proceeded to verify his conjectures 
by an experiment, which shewed, that the leaf stalk, vine tendril, 
fruit stalk, and succulent point of the annual shoots, may be sub- 
stituted for each other. He also made an experiment, which prov- 
ed, that when slioots are grafted on leaf stalks, the wood is depo- 
sited on the external sides of the central vessels, and springs from 
the vessels which return the sap from the leaves. He examined 
the process of budding, and found that the wood is formed from 
the bark of the inserted bud, and resembles entirely the wood of 
the stock from which it was taken, not of that into which it is in- 
serted — that the medulla is wholly inactive, and protrudes no 
shoots whatever into the wood ; and that the substances which, 
on a false theory, had been denominated * meduUary processes^ are 
shot out from the bark, and terminate at its union with the stock. 
A full confirmation of the same important conclusion was receiv- 
ed, from examining the manner in which wounds of trees become 
covered over. The edges protrude a new bark, and from this 
alone new wood is generated. 

It appears that the leaves chiefly prepare the sap for generating 
wood. But it should also seem, that the young bark, by its ex- 
posure to air and light, possesses somewhat of the same preparing 
power. For, after all communication had, by an incision, been 
cut off between the leaves, and a portion of the baik of an an- 
nual shoot, and a second incision had been made at some distance 
below, a little wood was found generated at the upper lip of the 
wound. 

Mr Knight next proceeded to apply his theory to the case of 
tuberous-rooted plants, which bud below ground. It followed, 
from his doctrine, that their buds owed their formation to sap re- 
ceived from the leaves, through the bark ; and experiments am- 
ply confirmed this anticipation. He cut the runners of potatoes, 

half 


and hence oak timber, which grew in crowded forests, appears to have 
been mistaken, in old buildings, for Spanish chesnut. But I have found 
the internal organization of the oak and Spanish chesnut to be very es- 
sentially different, (See a magnified view of e^ch in Plate IV.) The 
silver grain and general character of the oak and Spanish chesnut, arc 
also so extremely dissimilar, that the two kinds of wood can only be 
, ^mistaken for other by very careless observers. Many pieces of 
wood, found in'HJb old buildings of London, and supposed to be Spa- 
nish chesnut, have been put into my hands j but they were all most 
certainly forest oak.’ p. 281. 2B2. 
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half budded, and inserted their ends In a decoction of logwood. 
The tinctured liquor quickly began to pass through the runners, 
but did not at all get into the parent plant. On examination, 
however, he found that it had passed through a complicated series 
of vessels, between the cortical and alburnous substances of the 
tubes, and that many minute ramifications of these vessels ap- 
proached the external skin or epidermis, at the base of the buds, 
to which, as well as to every other part of the growing tubes, he 
justly conceives they convey nonrishment. 

Our author adduces several additional and decisive experiments, 
in his second communication, to prove that the vessels of the bark 
arc better adapted to the conveyance of sap from the leaves to- 
wards the roots, than in the opposite direction. And, from uni- 
formly finding that the system of vessels in plants is not calculat- 
ed to circulate the fluids which fill them indifferently in all di- 
rections, he is led to conclu.ie, that, like the venous system in 
the animal economy, the vessels of the bark of vegetables are pro- 
vided with very minute valves, which impede the motion of the 
sap in one way, and net in another. The inferences of former 
naturalists against this opinion, he ascribes to the authority of 
Hales’s sentiments, or rather of his plates, wi.ich Mr Knight 
suspects of being lounded, partly at least, wpon an hypothesis, 
and not strictly drawn from an accurate and fair examina- 
tion of the appenranc'^’S. We willingly extract following pas- 
sage, in wliich oar author applies some of his speculative deduc- 
tions, to account for certniii phenomena of daily occurrence in 
the physical world, and to explain the probable mode of operation 
which nature adopts in reaching several of her most remarkable 
ends. 

* If It be admitted ihat the sap descends from the leaves through 
the vessels of the baik, and that such vessels are, in their organization, 
better calculated to carry their contents towards the original roots than 
in the opposite direction, it will be extremely easy to explain the cause 
of the accumulation of wood, and the eralssjon of roots above, instead 
of below, the babe of the annual slioots. I'lie vessels of the bark (“the 
vasseaux propres of Du Hamel) commencing in the leaves, w'Cie formerly- 
traced by M. Mariotte, and subsequently by myself, (being ignorant 
of his discovery), to the extremities of the roots *, and, when a cutting, 
or tree, is planted in its natural position, the sap passes downward# 
through these, to afford matter for new roots, and to increase the bulk 
of those alreapy formed, having given proper nutriment to the branches 
and trunk in its descent. Eul, in the inverted cutting, or tree, these 
Vessels become inverted j and, if their organization be sucli as I have 
supposed it, a considerable pari of that fluid, which naturally descends, 
will be carried upwards, and occasion the produci|||i of new wood 
above, instead of below*, the junction of the annual shbot with the older 

wood, 
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tvood, as in the experiments I have described. The force of gravitation 
will, however, still be felt j and, by its agency, sufficient matter to form 
new roots may be conveyed to those parts of the inverted cutting, or 
tree, which are beneath the soil. Besides, if we suppose a variation to 
exist in the powers or organization of the vessels which carry the sap 
towards the root, we may also attribute, in a great measure, to this 
cause, the different forms which different species or varieties of trees 
assume j for, if the fluid in these vessels be impelled with much force 
towards the roots, little matter will probably be deposited in the 
branches, which, in consequence, w’ill be slender and feeble, as in the 
vine; and there is not any tree, that has been the subject of my experi- 
ments, in 'which new wood accumulated so rapidly at the upper end of 
inverted plants. To an excess of this power in the vessels of the bark, 
we may also ascribe the peculiar growth of 'what are called weeping 
trees 5 for, by this power, the effects of gravitation will be, in a great 
degree, suspended 5 and the pendent branch wnll continue healthy and 
■vigorous, by retaining its due circulation. The perpendicular branch 
will, how^cver, still possess some advantages ^ for, in this, gravitation 
will art on the fluid descending from the leaves *, and these will, of 
course, absorb from the atmosphere with increased activity. A greater 
quantity of matter will therefore enter, within any given portion of 
time, into vessels of the same capacity j and this increased quantity may 
frequently exceed that which the vessels of the bark are immediately 
'prepared to carry away. Much new -wood* will, in consequence, be 
generated, and increased vigour given and, the same causes operating 
through successive seasons, will give the ascendancy w^c generally observe 
in the perpendicular branch.’ p, iS3, 187. 

Upon the whole, we are disposed to consider Mr Knight’s 
researches as extremely important. By a train of experiments, 
conceived in gre.at elegance and simplicity, conducted apparei tly 
with all manner of accuracy and patience, applied with admirable 
coolness and precision, be has extended our knowledge of some 
very general laws in the physical world , He has discovered truths 
partly unsuspected by former inquirers, and partly at variance with 
■their theories. He has thrown very great light upon the whole 
process of vegetation, and has applied, with complete success, the 
results of his investigation to the explication of several interesting 
operations of Nature ; exhibiting to our view, as each successive 
discovery never fails to do, new and striking proofs of that beau- 
tiful simplicity of arrangement which directs the whole of her 
xvorks, and that Infinite Wisdom which has created and permitted 
nothing in vain. We exhort Mr Knight to proceed in his laud- 
able inquiries, and to increase the obligations under which he has 
already laid the scientific world. 


Art. 
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Art. VIL T/jc Bakerlan Lecture* Experiments and Calculations 
relative to Physical Optics* By Thomas Young, M,D. F. R.JS* 
i'roin Phil. Trans. 1804. Part L 

O N a former occasion, we addressed some remarks to the author 
of this paper ; and took the liberty, also, of offering a few 
humble suggestions to the illustrious Body in whose Memoirs it 
is published. The long silence which he has since preserved orx 
philosophical matters, at least through this channel of commu- 
nication with the scientific world, led us to flatter ourselves, 
cither that he liad discontinued his fruitless chase after hypo- 
theses, or that the Society had remitted his effusions to the more 
appropriate audience of both sexes which throngs round the 
chairs of the E.oyal Institution. The volume now before us^ 
iunvcver, at once destro3"s all such expectations. The paper 
which stands first, is another Bakerian Lecture, containing more 
fancies, more blunders, more unfounded hypotheses, more gra^ 
tuitoLu; fictions, all upon the same field on which Newton trode, 
and all from the fertile yet fruitless brain, of the game eternal 
'Dr Young. 

In our Second Number, exposed the absurdity of thii^ 
writer’s * law of interference^ as it pleases him to call one of 
the most incomprelieribible suppositions that we remember to 
Iiave met with in the lustory of human hypotheses. He now 
C 07 UC 3 forth with what he plainly terms * a simple and demon- 
otracive proof,’ ‘ from decisive facts,’ of the same ^ general 
law.’ As this ])roof is, on many accounts, worth the trouble 
ot iic»rlcing it, we shall endeavour to let our readers conceive aji 
mucli as possible of a theory which, to ourselves, and all those 
\ve have coiiverbcd with. Dr Young Ims only darkly and most 
imperfcclly revealed. Wc must premise, that our attention is 
attracted, not at all by the intrinsic value of this tract, but by 
its having some how or other procured ^ a local habitation and 
a name,’ formerly reserved for whatever w'as most important 
and original in scientific discovery, by its appearing under the 
title of the Bakerlan Lecture, and in the Transactions of the first 
philosophical Body in the world# 

If a small flat object, as a piece of card, one thirtieth of an 
inch in breadth, is held in a small sun-beam admitted into a dark 
room, and its shadow be examined, it will be found to exhibit, 
besides the knowm fringes at its borders, other fringes in the 
middle, parallel and similar to the former, but of smaller di- 
mensions. That these depend on interference^ Dr Young says, 
must admitted, from this fact, that . if the p0rtion of light 
which comes into the shadow, from one side of the object, is 
VOL. V. NO, 9. G intercepted 
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intercepted by a screen, placed behind the object so as to receive 
either edge of its shadow, the whale fringes formerly observed 
in the shadow immediately disappear : and this is ^ the plain 
and demonstrative proof, from decisive facts,’ that the general 
law of interference is soundly imagined, legitimately deduced, 
and well established. 

We question whether a more vague and unphilsophical at- 
tempt at induction was ever made, since experiments came into 
use. In the first place, if the fringes are formed by the in^ 
terference of two portions of light, by w’hich the author can 
mean nothing more than the union or mixture of those portions, 
either altogether or at one point, it is obvious that, in the one 
case, the process of inflection has produced a very unexpected 
and novel effect, inasmuch as it is unaccountable how any 
such process should suddenly draw two minute portions of the 
passing diverging rays out of their course, almost at right angles 
to that course, and unite them, and then make them resume* 
their former direction, and move on together, while all the light 
which goes to form the outside fringes is allowed to pass on in 
the line of its original divergence. We know of no body moving 
in such a trajectory. When any attraction of a neighbouring 
mass draws amoving body from its course, and makes it describe 
an arch of a curve round it as a centre, as soon as its attracting 
influence ceases, the body moves on in the tangent of that orbit. 
If, then, the two portions of light are inflectced and drawn in- 
wards, so as to meet from opposite sides, as soon as they hav< 
met, they must cross one another, and fly off in the tangent tu 
the new trajectory which the inflection had caused them to 
assume. All this must be obvious to every one who thinks ou 
the most popular idea of the centripetal and centrifugal forces. 
Yet, absurd as this mode of explaining the law of interference 
may appear to be, it is infinitely less inconsistent with the fact 
. than the only other alternative, viz. that the rays from opposite 
quarters unite in one point only, and there form fringes. For, 
according to this supposition, the internal fringes should only be 
found in a sort of focus by inflection, and in no other point 
whatever. Secondly, how can either of these modes of expli- 
cation account tor a double set of fringes, in the shadow, and a 
white division in its centre ? For, if interference (whatever that 
term may mean) is the cause of coloured fringes it should colour 
the whole interfering or uniting beam, and not leave part of it 
white ; and if interference is necessary to the production of 
Ale fringes, there should only be one set in the centre of the sha- 
dow. Nay, sidSte the interfeiing beams can only form one beam, 
there should only be one fringe, instead of many. But, lastly, 

upon 
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upon wiiat known principle of optics can it be conceived, that 
the very cause of whiteness, a mixture of rays, should create 
colour, and that two beams uniting, in what way or by whut 
new laws soever, into one beam, should, by that union, become 
oeparated into several coloured fringes, with dark intervals and 
a wliite centre ? If Dr Young means any thing by his general 
law, he must intend to lay it down as a principle, that colour is 
produced by the mixture of two rays of light whicli come from 
opposite quarters. Now, if a body is held cross the former, 
we shall have fringes also formed ; and here the interference is 
not between rays from the opposite sides of the first body, but 
between the higher and the lower portions of the same rays. 
But it is trifling to argue farther on this view of the subject. 
Are not all the parts of white light the same in constitution, all 
of the like qualities, and every portion of the same beam pro- 
dnetive of the same effects? Docs- Dr Young mean to assert, 
chat, by having a piece of card placed in it, the different parts of 
a pencil acquire new and distinguishing properties, according 
to their bearings with respect to the card ? Or, that he can 
make parts of the beam different, which are to all intents and 
purposes the same, by holding a card in it, and naming its ideal 
divisions ‘ right hand’ and ^ left hand rays,’ or < east’ and 
west rays ?’ If this theory is worth a thought from its author 
(vre make a low supposition of its value), it must follow, that 
\ve can always form culoared fringes by causing two beams of 
w^hite light to interfere. In other words, that, by doubling the 
quantity of light on any place, we can cover it with coloured 
fringes ; or, which is the same thing, that coloured fringes are 
nothing absolute, but a mere relative idea, like size and intensity, 
denoting the increase of any giving density of illumination, 
This is evidently an absurdity, necessarily interwoven witJi the 
* general law of interference ami it is very needless to ex- 
amine, at greater length, a doctrine thus immediately leading to 
a contradictory conclusion. 

Having sufficiently exposed the nature of the deduction drawn 
by the author, it is unnecessary, perhaps, to consider the real 
import of his experiments. The fact, we believe, is, that the 
experiment was inaccurately made 5 and w^e have not the least 
doubt, that, if carefully repeated, it will be found^ either that 
the rays, when inflected, cross each other, and thus form fringes, 
each portion on the side opposite to the point of its flection ; or 
that, in stopping one portion. Dr Young, in fact, stopped both 
portions j a thing extremely likely, where the hand had only one 
thirtieth of an inch to move in ; and quite sufficient to account 
for all the fringes disappearing at once from the shadow# 
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The crested fringes of Grimaldi are next impressed Into the 
Gcrvice of the interfcrhig law, by the stubborn and industrious 
imagination of Dr Young ! When a body having an angle is 
held in a beam of light, the internal fringes arc received on 
a screen, if the light fjom one edge is stopped, all the internal 
fringes disap])ear ; but it lue law of interference were ju.st, the 
inflection of the two contiguous edges should not produce con- 
tinued fringes, but only square or rectangular spots of fringe 
where the opposite inflecting beams crossed- How the mixture 
of the opposite fringes at the angle, or the angular form as con- 
nected with the law of interference, can have any other eftect, 
is entirely beyond our powers to discover. 

We have judged it necessary, for the sake of preserving con- 
sistency, to enter thus fully our dissent against the theory of Dr 
Y^oung, in every stage, in order to show why we retain our 
original opinion of its merits, and remain unconquered by the 
new force at present displayed in its behalf. But, in truth, Dr 
Young is of a quick conception in hatching hypotheses. Whe- 
ther it be that those noxious things are naturally of rapid growth, 
like rank weeds, or that he is of a mind peculiarly < nimble and 
forgetive,’ we know not j but we certainly have no sooner discussed 
one fancy, than up springs another. Thus, they who object to 
the theory of interference, have only to turn a page, and they 
find the theory of inteivals ; and, should neither be to their 
liking, they need but go on a section farther, and the vibrations 
and undulations, new dressed up wuth additional mistakings and 
touchings, are very much at their service. 

The notion of intervals is of this description. Dr Young 
imagines rays of light to be very difterent in tlieir qualities, at 
difFerent parts of their course, or, as he calls it, in the language 
of postmasters, of their rout : that these qualities arc opposite, 
and capable of neutralizing and destroying each other, when they 
, meet : and that these opposite qualities succeed each other at 
equal intervals. The author farther imagines, that ‘ these qua- 
lities succeed each otlier alternately, in successive concentric 
superficies, at distances which are constant, for the same light, 
passing through the same medium.’ Dr Young then proceeds 
to demolish, at one blow, the whole Newtonian theory of light, 
and to show, from Sir Isaac’s own admeasurements, that his 
idea of the particles moving in consequence of a projectile 
force, is altogether absurd. This process of rapids demolition 
is somewhat curious ; and we extract it, * as a specimen of his 
way* 

* From the similarity of tlie phenomenon we may conclude, that- 
these intervals (the intcmls of opposite qualities just now expounded"^/ 
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arc the same as ate concerned [nilK those nhich are concerned] In the 
production of the colours of their plates j but these are shown, by the 
experiments of Newton, to be, the smaller the denser the medium ^ and 
since it may be presumed that their number must necessarily remain 
/maltered in a given quantity of light, it tullows*, of course, that light 
moves more slowly in a denser than in a rarer medium ; and this being 
granted, it must be allov.ed that refraction is not the elTcct of an at - 
tract i\e luvcc directed to a denser medium. Tlie advocates forthepro- 
icctlle bvpolhesis of light nju^t consider nhich link in this chain of rea- 
soning they may judge to be the most feeble.’ p. liI. 

Thus an hypothesis is advanced, amount ing to a metaphysical 
absurdity, of qualities moving in concentric surfaces; then an 
analogy is made tlic ground of an inference, that the Newtonian 
plnuiomena of coloured rings are the same with those of fringes; 
next, a gratuitous asi.un>ption is made, of a cerraiu fact being a 
?2crt'Si\i?y truth, Knim all which a cn!ie]u‘iion is drawn, lo7ipJss7v:o 
against the ^ pro: ctile h' pothrsi as i)r Yoirpg is 
jdeased to caU it ; and then, tiie a.utJior oi' ail tlio"«e [>resamptions 
and fancies, tlic person vvh.o has at ( ''cc b.onpjjt forward tlie 
groundless, imaginary, and clcnoy fLOClrinea of inter; ercoccs 
and intervals, and supported v\ith new ap: licaticns the fan- 
ciful and contradictory notion of undulations, toils us with 
lrium|di— 

‘ llilhfrlo, I have advanced, in this jviper, r.o general hypolhes's 
'vlsiLCVcrd 

vVhicIi to prove, he adds the hdlowing notublv-^ paragrapli : 

^ oiiicc we l.Jiow trial soinn! aiMTges, in c(jurcrlric snja'rnoics, mid 
m:.i 1 imrdr.d sounds consLsi '■d'oj.pj ite fjua i * s, <\>|vablc of iKulializing 
esch other, and suec cesling at c s.iain equal hue va.b, wliuhau' diMbitni 
arcordliiji to the diffc’^cuec ol :be imic, areyh/d/ authurhi'a lo con- 
clude, that there must be some stror.g re.X'iaciiinco betwtea ihf’ nature ot 
.sound and lhar of *:gh.t.’ Hu/, 

There is an attempt made in this pj’per lo sliow the utility of 
the Doctor’s theories, ii» theii iipphcaUoiH to practical puipr-scs. 
It consi.sts in grounding an cx- lanacion, not upon the the( ry, 
but upon certain facts common to this, as well as every o hec 
tbet'ry. in conformity to this practice. Dr Young bedecks hi-; 
bare and clumsy Iiypothcsis with some applic.itions to natural 
phenorhena. I hus, lie says that his theory of iiUerfea ncc 
^ should make us cautious in our conclusions re:.pecring tlic ap- 
pearances of minute bodies viewed in a mfcroscopc.’ Why? 
Because, ^ the shadow of a hhre, hov'e\ er opaque, placed in a 
pencil of light admitted through a small iqv rtnie, is always 
somewdiat less dark in the mi.iule of its breadth than in the parts 
on eacli side.’ For this remaik on shac ows wc certainly arc not 
mdebtecl to the theory of incerrcrci.ce and undulations ; It is tu 
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old as Grimaldi ; and is expressly described by ev^ery subsequent 
optician, especially by Newton, and the French experimentalists, 
who, in the earliest part of the last century, applied themselves 
to the examination of the phenomena of sliadows, and, in ge- 
neral, to the laws of inflection — Mairan, Marriot, De la Tour^ 
But how does this observation apply to the appearances of 
objects in microscopes ? 

* A similar effect,’ says our autlior, ‘ may also take place, in some 
degree, nilh respect to the image on the retina, and impress the sense 
•with an idea of a transparency which has no real exsitence. And if a 
small portion of light be really Iransmilted through the substance, this 
may again be destroyed by its interference wilh the diffracted light, and 
produce an appearance of partial opacity, instead of imifonn semi- 
transparency. Thus, a cfcnlral dark spot, and a light spot surrounded 
by a dark circle, may respectively be produced in tiie images of a semi- 
transparent and an opinpie corpuscle, and impress us with an idea of a 
complication of structure which does not exist. In order to detort the; 
fallacy, wc may make two or three fibres cross each other, and view a 
number of globules contiguous to each other) or v:c may obtain a 
still more effectual remeds, by clianging tlie magnifying power, and 
then, if the appearance remain constant in kind and in degree, wc may 
be assured tlial it truly represents the nature of the substance to be ex 
amined. 

Now, it cannot have escaped any of our readers, that the 
phenomena of microscopes and the phenomena of fringes, and, 
in general, the phenomena of inflection, are entirely different : 
an object is seen in a microscope mor^t conunoidy by reflection) 
Ave look at the o])jcct irsclt^ and not at tlic shadow ; we examine 
its surface and colour, not merely its outline. In the case of the 
solar microscope, and some others constructed on a similar prin- 
ciple, we confine our view to the outline, for the sake of a great 
magnifying power ; and the effects of it.fiection upon the opeia- 
tions of such instruments, is certainly no discovery ol Dr Young 
and his ‘ interfering’ theory. In the ordinary case, it is as ab- 
surd to talk of sliadows and inflections, as of gravitation or 
Glauber’s salt* 

There are, in the tract now before us, several instances of the 
beauties which wc formerly pointed out as peculiarly character- 
istic of Dr Young’s method of philosophizing. We meet with 
examples of his undulatory and vibratory mode of writing, by 
touching and retouching his theories, giving up a fancy with the 
same ease wdth which he adopted it, and quickly thrusting an- 
other into its place. He had formerly created a medium sur- 
rounding dense bodies, for the purpose of inflecting the light 
which passes by them. He now annihilates it, without any great 
ceremony ; and says, (p. 12.) * upon considering the plienomcra 
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of the aberration of the stars, I am disposed to believe that the 
luminiferous ether prevades the substance of all material bodies.’ 
His simile for illustrating its manner of pervading bodies is very 
amusing, from its want of all likeness. It passes, he says, * with 
little or no resistance, as freely, perhaps, as the wind passes 
through a grove of trees,’ In illustrating the probability of the 
globules in a rainbow-shower being all nearly of the same dimen- 
sions, he seems to run a kind of odd parallel between the opera- 
tions of nature and those of an apothecary — 

‘ We measure (says he) even medicines by dropping them from a 
phial, and it may easily be conceived that the drops formed by natural 
(Operations may sometimes be as uniform as any that can be produced by 
art.’ p. 9. 

Nor has Dr Young yet succeeded in training his mind to that 
becoming respect for the venerable name of Sir Isaac Newton, 
wliich we once took the liberty to suggest as a matter of ceremo- 
ny, at least, if not of propriety and decorum. In page ii. we 
find that wonderful man’s views erected into a sort of measure 
of narrowness and meanness, a* kind of %ero in the scale of en- 
larged conception ; for Doctor Thomas Young, of the Royal 
Institution, there aciually makes mention of some persons 
^ whose views are still less enlarged'* than Sir Isaac Newton’s. 

We now dismiss, for the present, the feeble lucubrations of 
this author, in which we have searched witliout success, for 
some traces of learning, acuteness, and ingenuity, that might 
compensate his evident deficiency in the powers of solid thinking, 
calm and patient investigation, and successful developement of 
the Jaws of nature, by steady and modest observation of her ope- 
rations. We came to the examination with no other prejudice 
than the very allowable prepossession against vague hypotheses, by 
which all true lovers of science have for above a century and a 
half been swayed. We pursued it, botli 011 the present and on 
a former occasion, without any feelings except those of regret 
at the abuse of that time and opportunity which no greater share 
of talents than Dr Young’s are sufficient to render fruitful, by 
mere diligence and moderation. From us, however, he cannot 
claim any portion of respect, until he sliall alter his mode of 
j)roceeding, or change the subject of his lucubrations ; and wc 
leel ourselves more particularly called upon to express our dis- 
approbation, because, as distinction has been unwarily bestowed 
on his labours by the most illustrious of scientific bodies, it is 
the more necessary that a free protest should be recorded before 
;he more humble tribunals of literature. 
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Art. VIIL *The Present State of Great Britain. By Arthur 
O’Connor. Paris. Year XII. 1804. pp. 143. 

T he origin and the object of this pamphlet may appear to some 
of our readers to render an apology necessary for the notice 
we propose to bestow upon it ; while the same circumstances 
will probably render the present article more interesting to o* 
thers. The name, indeed, of the too notorious author ; the si* 
tuation in which his errors and his crimes have placed him ; the 
use which he now makes of that situation ; the publicity which 
this essay has received from the fostering care of the French Go- 
vernment ; and the effect whlcli it has undoubtedly produced on 
the Continent, are considerations, we think, sufliciently strong 
to justify us in laying an account of it before our readers, even 
if it contained n»uch less ingenuity and information than \vc re- 
gret to lind employed for such reprehensible ends. The w^ork is 
by no means destitute of talent ; although it contains no traits 
of exalte^d genius, and no marks of profound or accuiittc think- 
ing. Some of tlie views are even original ; though every gene- 
ral position which is' deduced from them evidently proceeds from 
the worst of motives, and exliibits the painiul spectacle of in- 
dustry and ingenuity perverted to the most unnatural purposes. 
I'he author seems to liave made himself master of some of the 
plainer doctrine's in poUrifal economy; but wherever the sub- 
ject is abstruse, or the motive to disguise the true iulcrenco ob- 
vious, w'c see undeniable traces of ignorance or malignity, Ihe 
style of wnting is fiequenily eloquent ; and always popular ; and, 
we fear, too well calculated to interest tliose whose minds umy 
be predisposed lowaids the author’s principles, Tire very cir- 
cumstaijce of his being an Englishman by birth, is sure to in- 
fluence those foreigners whom chieHy he addrcoses, because 
they are likely to forget hov/ utterly lie is devoid of every 
thing but the name that belongs to this still venerated chaiac- 
ter. 

The attack upon our country, begun by Citizen Hautcrive, 
an alien — an enem}* — in the pay of our dearllicst adversary — dur- 
ing tlie rage of a funous war — is now resumed, we think, wdth 
greater abilit)’, and pushed in a more plausible manner, by a re- 
iiegade Biiton, exiled only by that mercy which spared his life, 
alienated by his crimes, and enlisted by his foul passions in the 
service of the tyrant who is aiming, by sucli means as this, at 
the extirpation of the British name. Jn his native country, this 
author se< s only a power, created for the destruction of liberty, 
botji at home and abroad 3 tiie enemy of bapiness in foreign 
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nation^;, and of all the comforts and rights of its own people ; 
the unwearied fomenter of wars, and the oppressor of every thiuif 
like peaceful industry. According to him, its constitution ha^ 
become rotten with multifarious abuse; incapablo of supporting 
any virtuous or liberal system ; unfit for the hands of iuiy bu.*: 
corrupt tools ; unable to preserve its own puny existence, witliout 
endless wars ; and protracting even this remnant of its days, on]/ 
by an accunrulation of burthens and of grievaiicfjs, vvhicli must 
speedily destroy it, in spite of every ellbrt. In the natural cir- 
cumstances of this devoted coiintr}*, and in the disinbution of 
its industry and wealth, he finds perpetual food f t hi*, bpieeii 
and Ids prophtcies. Tlie commerce, wliich has made Britain 
the admiration, the envy, and the hatred, of the world, is, in 
the eyes of tiiis Parisian Irishman, only a war monoply, preca- 
riously propped by a number of otlier monop)hfs, which press 
us mucli u])on her inhabitants, as upon her neighbours and her 
enemies. The inexhaustible mines of industry, and of art, 
wliich circulate their stoves ‘ from Indus to the Pole,’ through 
the deserts of Africa, and the inhospitable regions of the South.- 
ern Pac fic Ocean, and carry, by a foicc more resistless than all 
tlic legions of Home, tlie liritish name, over empires too power- 
ful, and solitudes too vast, for the united strength of all the 
Casars of Europe to penetrate; — all those prodigies of labour 
and skill, by which the powers and privileges of the species have 
been auguieutecl, in ex.ict pioportion to tlie growing riches of 
tins nation, are degraded, by the apostate enemy of his coun- 
^ly, into a perversion of toil, a stupid misapplication of talent, 
a fat ii igpiorance of true policy in the distiibulicn of employ- 
incut, a copfuaion, rather than a combination ot forces, in a 
nvidiine so execrably c instructed, fnat every stioke may be con- 
oidered as likely to terminate its unnatural existence. All the 
blessings whici) a bounteous Providence has poured out on this 
soil — concentrating within its favoured bounds a lar greUei* 
rmmbev of more choice goods, than arc scattered over whole 
continents, in other climates — all vauish befoie the toiuh of Mr 
O’Connor’s diseased or prostituted fancy, and shrink into no- 
thing, in the eyes of him, who is fated or bribed to compare 
llicin with the resources of the Imperial Republic, i lis is not 
the language of other exiles, who, preserving a noble love for 
the sweet spot of their birth and infancy, cling to it under all 
t’ucir misfortunes, and thirk only of its hiessings and delights, 
whilst they are suffering by its crimes. II. is not one of those 
emigrants, who can abstract from the vuU ts, in remembering 
^ he land ; and ‘cherish an luteicbt in its fates, the more lively, 
because they are prevented iioiu any participation : who, while 
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they curse the government that has driven them away from those 
iicenes^ endeared, by a thousand ties, to every good mind, can 
exclaim, * llle t err arum mihi pr^eter omnes ariguius ridetJ^ It is 
for his adopted home, it is for the native country of his criminal 
desires, that all this man’s sympathies are reserved/ In her a- 
lonc he can find greatness with stability — power without foreign 
oppression— natural blessings, joined to political advantages — and 
an energetic government, capable of wielding those combined 
sources, without engendering an atom of domestic tyranny. If 
these are really Mr O’Connor’s sentiments, we can pity the in- 
fatuation, malignant as it is, which has thus reversed every con- 
ception of the brain, and coupled together the very ideas whicli, 
in other minds, are confronted in eternal opposition. .But com- 
passion must give way to another feeling, if we find reason to 
suspect that he wilfully ‘ believes a lie ;’ or, without believing, 
knowingly inculcates the foul falsehood on mankind, and impi- 
ously lifts up against the land of his fathers that voice, which 
her mercy has preserved, to curse her ? 

The corner-stone of Mr O’Gonnor’j reasonings and predic- 
tions, is the state of the British finances. Like Sir Francis 
D’lvernois, Mr Thomas Paine, Mr Morgan, and a miiltitnde 
of superficial thinkers, or interested declaimers, whom a war 
never fails to engender, both in France and Plug] and, lie refers 
every evil that has befallen this country, or is likely to befal her, 
to the enormous amount of her public debts, and of the annual 
burthens which these debts render necessary. Like them, too, Mr 
O’Connor has entirely omitted the consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances which render abstract calculations, applicable to the 
actual state of affairs. Absolute, and not relative positions, are 
familiar to him. Actual, existing sums, are detailed and parad- 
ed, with tiresome repetition ; while no view is taken of tlie 
thousand modifications that result from circumstances and situa- 
tion. An eager look is directed towards the weight, but the 
eye is kept obstinately shut to the mechanical powers of the en- 
gine ; and, without once taking into calculation the necessities 
that have given rise to the imposition of such burthens, the fact 
of their existence is deemed sufficient proof of their iniquity. 
Hence peremptory inferences are drawn, against the conduct of 
our rulers, and the durability of our system, without any view 
to the circumstances in which the former were placed by events 
beyond their controul, or any computation of the stamina which 
gives to the latter its life and vigour. As if a person, on seeing 
the lading of a huge waggon, were at once to condemn the cru- 
elty of the driver, and to predict the death of the horses ; with- 
out inquiring, whether it was not destined to save the owner’s 
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property from fire and sword, and without looking at the strength 
ol' the team bv which it was to be drawn. It was in this way 
that Sir Francis D’ ivernois persisted, year after year, to prophe- 
sy the instantaneous subversion of France, from the ruin of ^lu i 
finances. The republic, in the mean time, laid waste the fairest 
portion (31 Europe, and rose more and more formidable to Bri- 
tain. The undaunted calculator prolonged the term of her du- 
ration until his next pamphlet could be printed, and then fixed 
a new and near date. 'Pne public at last began to distrust this 
master in the art of figures — to wonder how a ciisis could last 
for twelve years — and to suspect that there was an omission of 
some kind in the computation. In like manner, did Thomas 
,FaInc, by lielp of a nunicrial series, calculate, ten years ago, 
the end of Great Britain. .Since that jK^riod her commerce has 
increased, her flag has penetrated into new seas, and triumphed 
over all licr ancient rivals ; her domestic resources have been 
consolidated, and ^a,t tegions have been ancied to jier distant 
territories. W’e will venture to fovetcl alike issue to Mr O’Con- 
predictions, alrhough we admit them to be somewhat more 
ingenious tliau either Sir If'iancis D’lvcrr.ois’ or Piorna:. Paine’s, 

jn presenting (nil i.aders with a view of his tract, vee shall 
begin, by statliig his nyguinents <3n the effects of the bank re- 
striction, We shall then revit w his posilic/ns respecting llie fund- 
ing system, and take uec.ision to premise a general viev/ of the 
principles on vvldch that grand im])rovcincnt in modem policy 
rests. We shaii, in the thiul place, attend to what he calls 
* the conquering and monopQh';:ti:g systenP of British government, 
or her exclusive principles of commercial legisiation \ and con- 
clude with noticing our author’s declamations on the general 
policy of this country, both in her domestic and fo-rcign rela- 
tions. 

I. We begin with tlie argument on th6 British system of pa- 
per credit, as modified by the Bank restriction, because it is the 
only point on wliich the author has any solid ground to suppoit 
liim, and because his deductions, though generally fallacious, 
from their extravagance, are botli more ingenious, and more 
nearly allied to truth here, than in the other branches of the 
discussion. 

^ According to Mr O’Connor, the suspenbiou of cash payments 
at the Bank of England, which he denominates * the failure^ of 
that Company, had the necessary tfFect of inundating Great Bri- 
tain with paper of all descriptions. The only check, he informs 
ns, is now removed, which can at any time set bounds to the 
natural desire of increasing the cifculaiing medium. Every trader 
has an interest in issuing paper ; and, merely by keeping by him 
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a stock of Enijlish Bank notes, considerably smaller than was neces« 
sary when only lart»e notes were issued, lie may confidently circu- 
late any given rjuantity of paper. The necessity of paying in gold 
caused every issuer of pafter to maintain a cerrciin proportion be- 
tween his issuers and his capital, because every one could sec the 
difference between specie and notes : but no one, Mr O’Connor 
assures ns, considers the clifFcrence between one kind of note and 
another; on ihe contrar}?-, private notes are frequently preferred 
to Bank paper. He proceeds, accordingly, to state, tliat the 
notes of the Bank have been increased by seven millions and a 
half; and it five millions de[)osileil can maintain a circulation of 
fifty millions of private paper, he infers, that the real increase 
ill the whole paper inu'^t h‘^'fehQ:tx\ fifty^t-ico and a half millions^ 
For this increase in the circulating medium, he observes, there 
has beeji no Hctiial demand : On the contrary, he tliinks it ob- 
vious, that the capital of the nation, having been diminished by 
two hundred and twenty-three millions (the expences of the war 
since February 1797), and th'- national income being yearly dimi- 
nisbed by thirty-three millions (ihe profits which t])a nation would 
otherwise have derived from the capital expendcvi), tiiere must 
be fewer commodities to circulate, and the issues of paper should 
have been contracted instead of being extended. But farther, 
he asserts, that the quantity ct paper in circulation is to be esti- 
mated not merely from the actual amoiuot of notes issued by pub- 
lic or private Banks, bur that the immense sums vested in bil! ' 
i.f exchange are to be considered aa in tiiC same predicament^ 
and tending, by their muiiiplicatiGn, to produce the same ruinouc 
consequences. Thus, gold and silver arc novv entirely banklicd 
fiom our commerce ; the circulating machine has become a use- 
less, fiirnsv fabric of paper, instead of a solid and valuable en- 
gine of gold, d'his moiiey cannot be exported ; it must conse- 
quently vaibC the prices of all articles at home. Britain, like 
hpain ; may he undersold in all foreign markets ; and her indus- 
try must stagnate, from the discovery of this exhaustlcss paper 
mine, as that of Spain was destroyed, by the opening of a much 
more limited supply of the precious metals. Even if she were 
willing to retrace her steps, she must pay fifty millions for spe- 
cie, to begin with ; and, after sinking this sum, an endless con- 
fublon will arise, from the adjustment of the contracts entered into 
under the paper regimen ; so that W'C have only the melancholy 
assurance, that wc can neither advance nor retreat, without in- 
evitable ruin. 

Wc shall admit the accuracy of these facts, preposterously as 
they are thus stated, in order to simplify tlic discussion ; and we 
u^ust still deny evciy part of the conclusions, except only the 
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inference, ihat an increased issue of paper, or any other clrcu- 
JIating tncdium, being attended with a diminution of its value, 
will necessarily aiigincnt the nominal or money price of commo- 
dities ; and the fact, that the Bank of^. England, and still more 
the Bank of Ireland, have eucreased tHcir issues of paper beyond 
their due amount, since the year 1797. The main part of the 
assertion maintained by our author, viz. the extent of private 
paper circulation, and the obligation wlilch was incumbent on 
the Bank to diminish the amount of its circulating paper, in 
consequence of the increase in tlie public expcuditiirc, we ut- 
terly deii}'. 

It is manifest, that so long as country bankers, and other pri- 
vate issuers of notes, are obliged to pay in Bank of England paper, 
an ciTcctiial check is provided agai -^ t their excesidve i:>5uc. 'Ehey 
can no more \ rncurc an indefinite credit in Thrcadnccdle Street, 
than they foriae^ly could obtain an unlimited suppiy of silver at 
Cadiz, and of gold at Lisbon ; — Nay, more, the Bank will now 
be much more caution:, than formeiij/, and will ijc lc‘.s disposed 
to lend its credit to private traders, in piaq'iortion as its own 11c- 
ressitics are become more urgent, from the gicaler delicacy of 
the machine/ Bat ^ individuals,’ it seems, ‘ do not consider the 
clifFereiice between a private and a national bcr,k note.’ If there 
be any country bank whose credit is so good, tiiat its paper is 
thought equal or snijcrior to the Bank of Ehigland’s iiores, then 
there must be equal c^r superior coniidcnce in the sul^stantial 
we alth of its rnenbers, aird in their integrity and prudent ma« 
nagement. Such a bank is well cntiLled to issue paper; for -it 
must nc:Cci 3 sai ily have tlie power to pci form the obligations incur- 
red by the issue ; that is, eitlier to pay in bank notes, in the case 
of its having equal credit with tin* Bank ; or to pay in gold or 
goods, in the case of its credit being superior. Wliat possible 
hairn can result from u c:rculation supported by such confidence 
as this ? And how does the Bank restriction ;it all atlect its a- 
mount or its nature ? It frequently does happen, \vc are wxll a- 
vvarc, that, in distant parts of the country, ignorant individuak 
prefer paper on whicli they see the names of their substantial 
neighbours, to notes which bear names unknown to them. This 
is, however, only the effect of ignorance ; for it is clear, that so 
long as those private bankers can pci form their obligations, by 
paying in hank paper, the security of their creditors can never be 
better, though it may be worse than the security of the bank’s 
creditors. So long, therefore, as the private trader is obliged to 
pay ill bank paper, it is evident that no danger can be appre- 
hended from an over issue of his notes. 

As to the circulation of bills of exchange, th^rc is still a great- 
er 
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cr absurdity in supposing that their multiplication can ever have 
the effect of depreciating the circulating currency. Can any 
thing be more obvious, than the impossibility of a trader issuing 
more of these than he is^^ble to pa^ ? Must not his career be 
instantly stopped, if he overdraws his credit ? Do men give value 
for bills, as they may do for bank notes, without considering well 
the security of the drawer and acceptor ? Nay, is not a bill’s se- 
curity increased by every step of its progres ; since each indorsa- 
tion adds a new surety, and diminishes the risk of the indorsee ? 
All this is so obvious, that we have only to marvel how a person 
of Mr O’Connor’s acuteness could shut his eyes to it ; and not 
perceive that the mass of bills circulated can never exceed ‘that 
amount which the credit of the drawers justifies, and the extent 
of their transactions demandb. If he will read the admirable 
statements of Mr Thornton, he will see the true foundation of 
credit explained, and will find the principles daid down, upon 
which even drawing and redrs^wing may become a profitable as 
■well as a safe method of obtaining immediate credits. 

It is equally obvious, that the increased expenditure of the nation, 
since the suspension ofcash payments at the Bank of England, impo- 
ses no obligation on that body to diminish the mass ofSts circulating 
paper. If the nation, by expending those sums, had actually an- 
nihilated so much stock, then there might have been some ground 
for arguing, that a diminished stock required a diminish^ me- 
dium to circulate it. But the nation has only caused a portion of 
capital to change its place — to be withdrawn from a more pro- 
fitable to a less profitable line of employment- — from a channel in 
which it was rapidly increased, to one in which it was slowly in- 
creased, or not increased at all. Even the extreme case of pro- 
fuse expenditure, the wasteful consumption of provisions by the 
forces, only creates a blank in the yearly revenue of the land and 
labour — a waste of the quantity added to the the national stock — a 
retardation of the increase which it would otherwise have re- 
ceived. If any great blank has been created in the numbers of 
the people — if the warehouses are empty, and rendered useless^ 
if the harbours are filled up, and the fields laid waste— -then less 
capital will exist in the country than before, and a diminution of 
the circulating medium v/ill be requisite. But if the augmenta- 
tion of tSe capital has only been prevented, then it will be quite 
enough if no increase of the medium takes place. And although 
we were to admit that the waste of war actually diminished the 
total amount of the national stock on one hand, there is a con- 
stant augmentation of that stock going on in every other quarter, 
which mu^t more than fill up the blank. Indeed no one can 
cast his eye over th^ history of British commerce for the last fif- 
teen 
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teen years, without being convinced that the expences of the war 
have been, in part at least, provided for in the augmentation of 
the yearly revenue of the people ; and that the whole capital of 
the country has been increased to a degree which authorises ^n 
augmented issue of paper to circulate it, though not perhaps so 
great an increase as has actually taken place. 

As to our author^s declamation about the solidity and intrinsic 
value of a circulation maintained by specie, and the flimsiness of 
a paper system, we apprehend this is exactly the old argument of 
the mercantile theory : for, to ascribe any qualities to the precious 
metals, beyond that of their limiting the amount of the circu- 
lating medium, is precisely the corner-stone of that exploded sys- 
tem of political economy. If we revert to a specie circulation, 
Mr O’Connor observes, we must pay for gold and silver; that is 
to say, we must repurchase what we formerly sold. But this is 
surely no great step to ruin, if we retain the equivalent which 
we then received. If we do not, i^hen it is incumbent on Mr 
O’Connor to prove that we have consumed it needlessly and fruit- 
lessly ; and unless he can also shew, that the bank restriction was 
the cause of this unnecessary and unprofitable consumption, his 
argument against that measure wants the very keystone, inasmuch 
as it does not apply to the suspension of cash payments, but to 
some other part of our national policy. 

There yet remains to be considered, under this head, our au- 
thor’s arguments against the conduct of the British finances, as 
connected with the Bank restriction. He lays it down as clear, 
that this measure alone has enabled the government to carry on 
the war. The circulating specie in 1797, he says, was all taken 
by government, who thus gained fifty millions immediately, and 
allowed the Bank to substitute an equal amount of paper money. 
Tlien, eacli successive year, the inundation of paper created an 
extreme facility of borrowing ; and millions w'ere raised by loan 
for the public service, more easily than thousands had bfjen ob- 
tained before. The readiness with which money was now ob- 
tained, instead of proving Wr prosperity, was a new demonstra- 
tion of our approaching ruin. And the rise in the price of the 
public funds, which immediately followed the operation, must be 
regarded, not as a proof of increasing credit in the government, 
but of a diminution in the value of the circulating medium, in 
consequence of the excessive issue of paper. 

It is, however, not a little renfiarkable, that the increase in the 
quantity of notes in circulation did not take place immediately 
upon the Bank being restrained from making payments in specie. 
On the contrary, the immediate cause of that measure was, the 
Bank’s having drawn in its paper money, and the consequent fail- 
ure 
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ure of many country banks, private traders, and others, who rec- 
koned on the assistance of the Bank of England. We may be as- 
sured^ therefore, that for some time after the restriction, the a- 
mpunt of notes in circulation was much diminished ; at least, of 
country bank notes. This must have arisen from the tattering 
credit of all these bodies, and the natural hesitation of the com- 
munity in taking notes now no longer convertible into cash, as 
well as from the alarming state of public affairs, and the unpre- 
cedented amount of the jjublic expenditure during that memora- 
ble year. 

The rise which took place in the public funds, almost im- 
mediately after that enormous expenditure, certainly can never 
be accounted for by any supposed depreciation in the circulating 
currency ; because the funds, which are supposed to have then 
risen in value, consist in nothing more than a claim for a certain 
revenue, to be paid in the very same depreciated currency with 
which the purchase was made.^ The real causes of this pheno- 
menon, which Mr O’Connor was probably neither very able, nor 
very willing to discover, may be traced perhaps in the following- 
consideration. The funds had reached a point of unexampled de- 
pression, in consequence of various concurring misfortunes which 
then pressed upon Great Britain. The expenccs of the year 
were inordinate, and they were provided for by two enormous 
loans. The country was constantly threatened with an invasion, 
which the looses of our allies rendered every day more probable, 
and which a gale, or a fog, or a calm, might render inevitable. 
The market price of gold exceeded the mint price so much, that 
a continual exportation of bullion was going on, and specie be- 
came every day more scarce. An alarm among the country 
banks and private traders induced the Bank to contract its cre- 
dits and supplies. A mutiny, unexampled for magnitude, orga- 
nization, and obstinacy, raged in the fleet, now deemed our 
only stay against the enemy’s attacks ; and a serious rebellion 
•was breaking out in Ireland.^ Things having now reached the 
lowest point of depression, a happy change began to dawn. 
The mutiny and the rebellion were both unexpectedly quelled. 
The fear of invasion, always most anxious at first, subsided in a 
few months* The crops were favourable all over Europe and 
America, iu au uncommon degree. Tlie plan of redeeming a 
large part of the debt, by the sale of the land-tax, was adopted, 
and immediately put in execution. The great experiment of sub- 
stituting paper for gold was tried with unhoped for success ; but 
it would have inspired sufficient confidence, if, in two years, it 
was found not to be altogether subversive of mercantile credit. 
Above all, the commerce of the country seems, in 1798, to 

have 
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have rcoeiveij a suddea aiid import^sit extension, partly in con-, 
sequence of the state of the Continent, and partly from the sue., 
cess of our arma in the West Indies : And the surplus of capital 
thus produced, naturally went to the public funds in a very con- 
siderabte |»roportipn. This, inde^, is always the eiSect of war 
upon trading capital ; and the same diect facilitated the raising 
of money by loans* It is to these obvious circumstances of na- 
tional prosperity, then, that we must ascribe the happy change 
in our adairs, which increased, in an unexampled degree, the 
credit of the public funds — augmenting the value both of the 
loans formerly funded, and those about to be contracted — at once 
raising the price of the stock already in the market, and facilitat- 
ing the creation of new stock upon terms advantageous to the pub- 
lic. These considerations lead us, by an easy transition, to the 
secemd bead of inquiry— -the principles of the funding system, 
and Mr O’Connor’s errors and prejudices on this very important 
subject. 

IL In every prosperous community, the yearly produce of the 
land, labour, and capital, of the inhabitants, makes a certain clear 
addition annually to the whole stock or wealth of the country. 
At first, the amount of the capital is small, the profits high, and 
the yearly augmentation considerable. By degrees, the rate of 
this increase becomes smaller ; that is to say, the profits of each 
separate capital are diminished by competition ; but the whole 
clear ga|s^ is always increasing ; so that although individuals make 
a smaller average gain each ten years than they did the ten years 
before, the whole gains of the community arc greater during the 
second than they were during the first of these periods. This will 
appear perfectly evident, if we consider how capital produces its 
returns. Suppose the stock of a community, like Holland, en- 
gaged almost entirely in commerce, and a little in agriculture, to 
consist of eighty millions in trade, ten millions in manufacturesy 
and ten millions in agriculture, and that the average rate of profit 
in all these branches of employment is ten per cenu ; — a sum of 
ten millions is netted the first yeiv, of which we shall say that 
five go to support the inhabitants, and the other five are stored up, 
so as to increase the national capital to a hundred and five mil- 
lions. There must be found employment for this additional 
A part of it will go to the land, a part to the manufactures, 
and the rest to the commerce of the country. The increased 
competition in each branch will diminish the average rate Of 
fit, and only nine and three quarters per cent, will be netted upon 
the capital next year. The activity and ingenuity of the people 
being now constantly at work to makitain a struggle with the di- 
minution of profits, and to keep up the total incotttein spite of 
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t)te lowered rate of gaiiit new lines of trade are struck mK^ mw 
Imj^roveraents made in the fisheries^ new maelnoery invented* end 
WdSie lands cleared. Thus the stock of the community goes on 
sncreasingi and the part added gi^rea an additional revenue^ in spite 
«of tl>c diminished rate of gain^ until all the land is made the most 
all the manufactures impfoi^d aa far a$ possibitiy ao4 all the 
branches of commerce filled with capitaU 

New capital, hou*ever, is still accumulated ; and it is the 
dency of new capital to push its way into new employments. 
^ iniitmam vtam aut /aeiamf is the genuine language of a 
capitidist. But in a country like the one we are supposing, and 
it is exactly the case of Holland, there is a limit to this expansive 
power of stock in the nature of things j and every increase of ca- 
pital renders the difficulty of vesting it greater. At first the sur- 
plus 'goes to the distant trader^ th^e roundabout trader, and the 
various branches of the carrying trade : then it makes its way 
into the colonies or foreign settlements of the state, by loan to 
the colonists, or by investment in the colonial commerce : next, 
it emigrates thither in purchases, and perhaps carries along with 
it the proprietor himself. When impolitic regulations, or toreign 
conquests, or colonial dissentions and insecurity, obstruct it^s pro- 
gress in this line» it goes into the service of foreign states, by 
loans to the governments who give the best security : next, it is 
vested even in loans to individuals ; it then goes over in^ui chases, 
and probably carries the proprietor along with 1*^ •’ la^of all, it 
finds its way into foreign colonies. When all those channels are 
full (if they can be filled), the capital most cease to be accumu-* 
lated $ the habits of the people must he changed j they must spend, 
instead of heaping up } and the nation will become stationary, or 
more probably will fall into decay. 

Such is the natural, progress of national opulence ^ and, that the 
case is not entirely a supposititious one, may be proved by the ex- 
ample of Holland, which has gone through all the stages of the 
process here pointed out, and has perhaps reached the last for 
some time past# 

There is a very striking analogy, it may be remarked^ between 
the progress of wealth and the progress of population^ in every 
part of tjbeir history. At first, when land is plentiful, the num'* 
bers of a people double in fifteen or tvreniy years j by degrees, 
the rate of increase becomes slower^^but still the number^ aug* 
sneutiua geometrical progressiem. Emigration to tb<^ cplooies be- 
gins plane J tbe overflowing numbers then find vept in o- 

ther coiiotries $ and, last of aU, Cbeyr remove to foreign and dis- 
tant colonies# Still there is a boundary fi^ed by nature : and, that 
ehm^eof {dune wtU not prevent the fuU developement of this 

" principle 
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principle nf is evident: from this consideration, that if 

we take the whole population of the earth for the subject of cal*. 
culation, the effect of emigration ceases to tiodify the result, 
while the principle appKea t^ith the same force as before. What 
the inc«ase of wealth has produced in Holland, the increase of 
population has produced in China. These two countries, the one 
from physical, the other from political and moral causes, offer to 
our contemplation the instructive spectacles of extreme cases in 
these important inquiries. 

But the evils of increasing capital, like the evils of increasing 
population, are felt long before the case has become extreme \ and 
a nation, it may be observed, is much more likely (at least in the 
present state of commercial policy) to suffer from increasing 
wealth, than from increasing numbers of people. Are there no 
checks provided by the constitution of human nature, and the 
construction of civil society, for the one, as well as for the other 
of these evils ? Mr Malthus has pointed out the manner in 
which the principle of population is counteracted ; and we ap- 
prehend that causes nearly analogous will be found to check the 
progressive increase of capital. Luxurious living, and other kinds 
of unnecessary expenditure~above all, political expences, and 
chiefly the expences of war — apiiear to us to furnish those neces- 
sary checks to the indefinite augmentation of wealth, which, there 
was reason a priori to suppose, would be somewhere provided by 
the wise regulations of nature. 

Such of our readers as have condescended to follow us through 
the several steps of the preceding deduction, will now be prepar- 
ed for the conclusion which we wish to suggest. It is, that in a 
wealthy state of society, there is much less mischief to be appre- 
hended from the conversion of a certain portion of capital into 
revenue, while the accumulation is going on, than men have ge- 
nerally been disposed to believe. let us suppose that the nature 
of man were not warlike j that no such expences had been neces- 
sary as Qreat Britain has been forced to incur during the course 
of the last century j and that, consequently, she had contracted 
no public debts. It is not easy to calculate the amount of the ca- 
pital she would have accumulated during that period. The sum 
of five hundred millions is e^ently not enough : every pound of 
that enormous sum would have been laid out at compound inte- 
rest, and have accumulated, so as perhaps to double in the period 
‘ to which we have alluded, even allowing for a vast augmentation 
of yearly expence, occasioned by a more rapid increase of popu- 
lation. With perhaps half as many more inhabitaitts'*-^ thing 
noways desiteable on any account, she would now have possess- 
ed twice as mneh fixed and reab'zed stock>-a thing m bedepre- 
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cated on many accounts^. We Imow how difficult it is, in the 
present state of her wealth, to find vent for capital. How could 
double the amounft>e invested with profit i* The cruelties, and 
other immoralities and miseries of war, are here out of the question ; 
we speak of money, not of men ; and as numbers’ of people are 
now generally admitted to be no great blessing, abstractedly consi- 
dered, we hope it will not be thought a strained inference, from 
the foregoing statements, to doubt if quantities of capital are of 
themselves a great national good ; and to suggest rhe possibility of 
a nation, in the predicament here described, falling back, since 
* no community can be stationary for any length of time ; or be- 
coming a prey to poorer neighbours, and to the worst of foes — 
its own interna] seeds of rottenness and decay. 

Let us now attend to the specific mode in which the ind^uf?ite 
accumulation of capital is obstructed or retarded by the different 
kinds of financial policy which have been adopted in different 
stages of society. In the earlier peTi(>ds of ci\ illz^tion, when a 
small portion of stock has been accumiilared, wars, tlie great ar« 
tide in tlie extraordinary expence of every njition, urc carried on 
at' little cost ; for those happen to be the very ages in which the* 
numbers of mankind are limited, and labour little subdivided. 
Each man of full strength, therefore, contributes his share to the 
public defence by actual service j and the season of warfare is 
confined to a particular part of the year, A country is indeed 
now and then ravaged^ and useful hands are always cut off. The 
consequence is, that many lives rtrclost, much m &ery occasioned, 
and a great deal of partial poverty produced. The whole body 
of the nation, however, suffers only in this topical manner j ami 
those numbers which escape disease or amputation are pcrfe»;t[v 
sound. One of the first effects of accumulated stock is a tlivisif; ' 
of labour ; and personal service gradually wears out. Taiatio/f 
is introduced, and money, that is, revenue, is required to nefray 
the ordinary, and still more the extraordinary, .xpences of the 
State. These steps are gone through by different belligerent, ti)at 
is, different neighbouring nations, in the same periods of time, 
or very nearly so ; fot it requires no proof to show, that tlie na- 
tions which form, as it were, federal commonwealths, linked to-, 
gether by the relations of peace andi^ar, are always running, wiUi 
equal pat^, the same career of improvement. 

By deg:^ifc^, wars become less frequent, peihaps, but much more 
expensiv^'ift the same manner thatallother articles of expenditure, 
public fed private, increase in costliness — subsistence, luxuries, edu- 
cation; governnfient^ judicatures, embassies, See. &c. ; and theordi- 
naryrevenueof the State becomes less and less adequate to defray the 
extraordinary eXpeaecs occasioned^ and suddenly occasioned by the 

breaking 
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breaking out of hostilities^ Thus, a nation which expends ten mil- 
lions a year In its government and public works during peace, wiU 
be forced at once to spend thirty millions, perhaps, in one year of 
war. How shall this sudden aiigirn^ntation of cxpeiices be provided 
for? Only in one, or in all three ways, — by saving so in nch 
out hf the ordinary articles of expenditure — by levying three times 
the drdinaiy taxes— ^or by borrowing money to the amount of the 
additional sums rcijuired if anx great saving out of the ordina- 
ry expences were prr;c*'icable, it would be highly impolitic ; it 
would diminish the revenue of the nation and of the public in** 
staiuly j and the drh, well as the happiness of theconi-| 

munity, for generathjL^.- to con e. The «.‘niy question, then, is^ 
between the comparative nicvils ol the otiwr i\v 6 systems of fi- 
j7inco— a taxation wldch shall raise the supplies within the year, 
rr a contract whuh -Ijal] procure the extraordinary sums by loan. 
Which of UiL: t is rite >afesu tlic easiest, and the most consonant 
to the natura] orcier ot things ? 

The expencec of every individujiJ are proportion', d to the or** 
^thuiry sUUe of the Sf ciety iu whjc!'« la. Ir. cs, Tie square:^ his en- 
joyments by his cotnuion rate of gain, and h’ the common a- 
mount of the contributions which he must pay to tiie jmblic ser- 
vice. The bulk of the community, tiic middle oidt^rs, ou whom 
the chief weight of all taxes must ultimately hdi, are peculiarly 
unable to increase their coiitributions on any sudden emeroti.cy'. 
The man, who could hardly j)ay Rfty pounds last year, \vould 
have nothing tc? Uvf* upon, were you take from him one hun- 
dred and fifty or two huiidred pounds this year. He must either 
leave the ccuniry, hide his property, encroach on his capital, 
v,u run i!' cleht w ith a Jciv. If he encroaches on his capital, he 

Ir: ; able to pay taxes i-cxl year, even to the ordinary amount 5 
and no prudent government would listen to a scheme, which 
should make the wdiole individuals of the community run in 
debt, on their separate, individual accounts, admitting that they 
v'ould all gi^^e such security as would induce money-holders to 
if rust them. Besides, what becomes of the large class of annui- 
tants in every country j labourers of every sort who have little 
or nr> stock on which to encroacii, and can give little or no se- 
curity to the lenders , and traders on commission, whose gains 
are bo little proportioned to tlieir capitals, but whose contribu- 
tions should hear some proportion to their gains ? We refer our 
/cadv.. - 40 our review of Bishop Watson’s intended speech, fpt 
A statement of the numerous difficulties which incumber such a 
system as this. (See VoL HI. p. 480, &c.). The proper fund pf 
all taxation is not the general capital of the community, and con- 
sequently not that part of the revenue which b nec^&ary for the 
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df the proprietcfr at»i hb and which, if tbnfehed, 

in&t throw the bnrtheri’ iilttintilteiy >n the capital. ' Iheonly 
ffitnd from which taxea ca(h be safely drawn^ is the reVchtte re- 
served for cottsumptiqn ; and the questibri shall^th^ 

effected, so as to mcrease at will the pdblic revetme, without 
injury tb the wealth of the nation, or injustice to individuds ? 

The immediate effect of every war, civil or - external, atid in 
a less decree, of all those other emergencies wHidh happen to a 
nation, is to obstruct the ordinary employment of capital i to 
^throw a quantity of Stock, formerly profitably invested, out of 
place, and to prevent the new accumulations of stock from 
new channels of investment. A great mass of capitd is 
I^US collected in the hands both of the mercantile and manu- 
Jaeturing parts of the community, shifting and floating about, 
ready for any speculation, or any profitable use whatever. This 
Is, in our opinion, the part of the national stock which natural- 
ly seeks the service of the public ; it can be employed in no 
other way, and should be used by the State. The owners are 
always willing to give' the use of it to Government, for a certain 
premium ; and when the crisis that occasions the extraordinary 
expenditure is past, they have the opportunity of reinvesting 
their capital in trade, partly as it may be gradually paid back to 
them by the State, partly as they may transfer their securities to 
a class of proprietors, always increasing in every wealthy coun- 
try— the monied interest, who are constantly drawing together 
floating capital, by lucky speculations, and have no means of 
emplop^ihg it, but in loans. The best creditor for all these de- 
scriptions of persons is the Government ; . at least, in ordinary 
ca^, its security is the most tempting, and the most transfer- 
able^ so tbat, upon any sudden call for their stock, they can 
transfer their security, and use their capital. In every country, 
arrived at a great degree of wealth, (and in such cirsumstandes 
alone can the funding system be adviscable), there are changes 
perpetually taking place in tbe channels of employment, and the 
skualiofis of the capitalists. A tract of waste land at home is 
pi^cetled out for improvement ; a new colony is added, by con- 
quest or bargain ; a new line of trade, or a new art is opened ; 
all tbpso^^nid of Ganges produce a demand for stock, and cause 
it to ^ floating mass of capita! above described, 

.or’fr|itU 'tliV[puMic funds which have aristfn from that mass. 
Bntg U there are other changes going on, of an 

opposite,, jlis^riptioa. The accumulation of capital at home and 
abrii^ is almys fllling up certain channels of commerce, of 
. , Agriculture, and of manufactures ^ changes of mode and of taste 
; the demand for certain articles ; not 

to 
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tO^ the direct teodcncj pE national calamities, wars, 

firc$^ famines, shipwi'cck^, and the like, to produce 
aimilar effects* It mu?t be observed, too, that after a nation 
ha»^.read^ ^ certain pitch of wealth, the changes of the latter 
description; are bjj much the most numerous and extensive of the 
two, kinds* Menpe the public funds afford a sort of entrepot for 
capii^ab a deposit^ where it is naturally collected in an useful em- 
ployment ^inasmuch as wars are necessary evils), ready, at the 
same time, for other services, and capable of being transferred 
in a moment, to fill those blanks which accident may occasion. 
It is evident that the natural order of things prescribes such an ar- 
rangjsment; as this 5 that it is the mode of raising large sums least 
noxious j.o the state ; and that it directly throws the expences of 
the enaergency upon the surplus revenue of the community, first, 
by the yearly interest paid for the use of the money borrowed, 
and then by the provisions for gradual payment, which a wise 
nation will always make a part of its funding system. We have 
formerly had au opporcimity of discussing this inseparable branch 
of the modern system of loans, and refer our readers to the re- 
view of Bishop Watson and Lord Landerdale’s tracts, for a state- 
ment of the nature and advantages of sinking funds. (See vol. III. 
|),4 80, &c. and vol. IV. p. 375.J There is a striking similarity in 
the mode in which wars affect the capital of a country, and the ef- 
fects produced by them upon its population. The same analogy 
holds here, which we formerly traced between the numbers and 
the wealth of a nation. The emergencies of public affairs pro- 
duce the very men required by their demands, and the very sums 
of money by which those men may be hired by the State.* The 
same capites now continue to employ the same men as during 
peace. Formerly they were employed in manufactures and trade ; 
now those channels are obstructed, and the stuck is thrown into 
the public service, together with the men no longer useful in 
the peaceable arts. We have deduced, from this consideration, 
a proof of t;he absurdities of the balloting and militia systems, in 
a former article. The ^ame view of the subject which justifies, 
or rather prescribes, the recruiting system, as the only safe means 
of filling tne army, prescribes the funding system as the only safe 
mode of supplying the money which is to pay it. It does not fol- 
low^ if no war^ existed, both the men and the money might 
n^t be tporc^ pruned vely employed t but we have already shown, 
that both population and capital, in the more refined stages of so- 
ciety, have a tendency to overflow j and that greater evils may 
arise from the superabundance, than from the deficiency, of both 
commodities. 

The result of thjsse speculau^ may help, perhaps, in some 

mesores 
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xnmnre, to explain the failure ;Gf the narrrour calculations of 
Price and D’lvernois, and lead us to distrust the still darker pre.* 
;dictions of the author now bdfere Us* ^ ' 

' According to Mr O’Connor^ we are not# arrived at a point be- 
yond which our burthens can be increased no more. We have ac- 
cumulated five hundred millions of debt purelj bj means of the 
paper credit system,— and every step wc advance farther must bein 
the gulf of bankruptcy j any continuance of the scheme must in- 
cre^e the depretiation of money, and the price of all commodi- 
ties ; we shall be undersold in every foreign market ; nations, 
fresh in the vigour of youth, will profit by our decrepitude ^ 
states that have no debts to weigh them down, will outs|rip 
us in every competition j our taxes will daily become less and 
less productive ; our funds sink in value ; the interest cease to 
be paid; new taxes become impracticable; universal confu- 
sion and disorganization ensue, and Britain fall prostrate, with- 
out a struggle, before France and America. We. shall oiJy 
observe, in passing, that if France is now in the vigour of 
youth, it is a youth gained out of decrepitude, far more abject 
than any that threatens us ; and that, if we chose to adopt the 
French modes of paying debts, viz. to issue assignats at par, and 
ttj^nbuy them in at the price of waste paper, all Mr O’Connor’s 
arguments against our paper credit and funds would be complete- 
ly done away, l^e exults in all his gaudy descriptions of French 
greatness. The republic (or whatever other name that fantastic 
government may assume) has lost a little circulating capital ; but 
It preserves all its solid, fixed wealth, its lands, canals, houses, 
rivers,! forests-^ — above all, its rights (risum teneatis .’) and its in- 
exhaustible stock of talents— the genius, industry, and mental ac- 
quirements of thirty-five millions of people I 
^ ‘ The po$tU)fFice,’ (says he) ^ and the means of facilitating inter- 
course, but, above all, ibe living machinery, the genius which explores 
the powers and recesses qf nature, to abridge and embellish the prodwe- 
- tions of art — making science tributary to the w ants, the comforts, and 
the cigoyments of man ; mind which profits by^ these discoveries, 
and the. dexterity and skiH.which apply them : — -these are the parts of 
the great udtionri .fixtures v^icli demand whole centuries to acquire — and 
these the, revolution has pr^i^vcd and embelUshed.’ p. *79. 

' We can scaijcely figure a more animated and exact description 
of all tbbt S^M which the revolution ha^ swallowed 

up in its re|»prseless abyss. Bailly, Lavosier, Btissot, Condorcet. 
Ticbegthiy Kolaud, af^ but a few of the great shades which in- 
istantly rise up agajudt this bjrcling panegyrist. 

lU. Oi;ir author ihyeighs against the restrictions which Britain 
imposes on bet trade, especially bn her foreign and "colonial com- 
with peculiar acrimony^ She can never be really and sub- 
^ • ' ' . ^ stantially 
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stanti^y wcdthjr, until she abolishes her East India Company, 
repeals her nay%ation-aet, and ettiancipates at once her slaves and 
her colonies. To our outher’e ear, it seems, a colony sounds on- 
ly like another word for every thing that can ruin and distract na- 
tional prosperity; His system of liberty extends all over the sys- 
tem of commerce and navigation ; and we really believe his ad- 
vice, when stript of the verbiage that envelopes it, amounts to 
this— that Britain should transfer her colonics and her fleets to 
the possession of France. Above all, we must renounce every 
idea of conquest ; we must live on our own territory, which he 
despises for its littleness, and ridicules for its insularity ; and we 
must not think of * forcing our manufactures into the European, 
particularly the French markets/ In this branch of the argu- 
ment, which is scattered over almost every chapter of the book, 
we find, mixed with much repetition and a good portion of non- 
sense, some reasonings of considerable acuteness on the general 
subject of monopolizing policy. But the absurdity of our author’s 
practical applications cover the whole discussion with a most ludi- 
crous guise, and in no point of view more notably so, than where 
he preaches up France as an object of envy, and her conduct as 
a pattern for imitation. 

It surely is not unknown to this writer, that the French 
navigation laws are more strict than our own, and that, if they 
have happily wanted the power, they have never been without 
the inclination to exercise a maritime controul over allies and 
neutrals, as w^ell as over inimical stares. Nor is it altogether fair 
to cry up for abstinence from foreign intrigues and influence, the 
nation which has been indefatigable in fomenting all manner of dis- 
sensions, and systematically stirred up every people that betrayed 
arty wish to revolt against their rulers. As for conquests, we own 
it is nevJ^to us to find any ore tensions urged for France on this 
score: and wc naturally look to Holland, Italy, Spain, above 
all to Switzerland and Egypt, for a justification of our surprise. 
The advice to abolish slavery West Indies, is not surely 

recommended by the example of the French Emperor, and still 
less by the experience of his predecessors. To defend the colonial 
system, would be tedious, on general grounds. Suffice it to 
observe, that France shows nothing like a wish to abandon it ; 
and that, to Britain, it is infinitely more natural and valuable 
than to France# But the accusation of forcing our wares into 
France, is the most laughable, in one of Mr 0’Connor*s preten- 
sions to liberal views of political economy. He actually calls by 
this name the act of sending a vessel laden with British goods 
into a French port, and denominates the seizure of such a vessel 
^ a most justifiable act of the Government, to prevent England 

from 
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fn»^ Ibteing her maottfectixr«s irito the temCaries of the ^Repubm 
lie This requires no commentate* 

* IV* We have now only a few strictures to offer on the topics 
of more general policy which our author introduces into various 
parts of his performance. UpoU Irish affairs, it is proper that our 
readers should hear Mr O’Connor speak for himself, Bis argu- 
ment is curious. The government of Ireland, before the Union, 
was bad. Tliis he proves, by citing certain strong passages from 
the speeches of all who have been his Majesty’s ministers during 
the last twelve years, in the debate on the Union. But, says he. 
What did the Irish Union propose for its object, but rclorm of 
the Constitution, or, if you will, a change ? Now, no change 
couM'be to the worse. Therefore, he concludes, from the con- 
fessions of ministers themselves, the rebels, as they are called, 
were justified. Such is the’ wretched sophism of the reasoning. 
As ^ piece of eloquence, his declamation is not vrithout its 
merit j and it possesses certainly the charm of interesting, and 
even affecting us, as all passages do in which the writer can say, 
* Pars inagna jni! 

* Is U in language to furnish words more expressive than those of 

these xninisterb, of me radically vicious and oppressive state of this Irish 
Constitution which the people of Ireland had made so many peaceable 
attempts to reform since 1784 I ask those ministers, Why have you 
supported this worst of governments, against the wishes of the great 
body of the people, at the expence of 30.000 lives, by banishment, by 
firci by torture, and by all the rigour of martial law ^ Convicted on 
your own confessions made in 1700, after all these horrors had been 
ccHumitted, I call on you, in the name of those thousands executed and 
massacred, for your defence. You arc arraigned in the Opinion of every 
nation. Why, from 1784 to 1798, * have you feared, strengthened, 
and supported, this worst of Constitutions, producing misery in one 
cxireme^ and oppression in the Other this blood, aB theH cruellies, 

all these agomzing sufferings, have you brought home to yourselves by 
'your co^fesfiont ; confesrions, so liiU, that the mind of man cannot con* 
ceive a defence which shall wadl^way the bloodi ivith which you arc 
covered. 

* ^ If tytxy other trace of these dark and gloomy scenes were lost, and 
that these minisierial confessions alone remained, could the proscribed 
and calum%iaied Irish desire a more foil exculpation from the accusations 
eff those ministers, than those confessions ^ of the natute, the vices, 
and the of the Constitution and Government they wished to re 
form I Is it in language to furnish a more unanswerable refotation of 
aU those virulent invectives these ministers and their adherents have 
poured oat against the people of Ireland, than these mnistcrusl con^ 
fessions f 

* If the thousands who now traverse the different regions of the 

exiled for having attempted to give their country ^ better Govern- 
ment 
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3 (tt’c»E than <«i6 which produced the extreme of mkety and oppressimf^ 
were questioned by the dijFerent -Govemments where they sought an 
asylum j if they i^^cre required to prewe that they were, not tliose tur- 
bulent, ,ungoyerpal?le luen these ministers have represented them all over 
EurQpe--what , document more saUsfactory could they produce than 
thc,§<^ confessions of these ministers Nay, if the names of the thirty 
tliousand heroic souls Vho have fallen m the field or on the scaflfold, 
tvithout one single example of feat or weakness, had bequeathed to me 
the guardianship ‘of their honour, and the bffice of rescuing their fair 
fame from the detraction and calumnies of these ministers, whatin^p- 
tion could I place on the column that, in the effusion of my he^t, I 
ivould raise on their tombs, which could discharge the holy duty con- 
signed to my care, more glorious for them, or more ingloriously fe 
their oppressors, than those confessions of his Britannic Majesty’s late mid 
present ministers ? ’ 

‘ Thus far I have been obliged to take a view of the internal state of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in order to be able to judge of the stability 
of the system that has been pursued. I have studiously avoided entering 
into the merits of the Constitution •, not that there* is a man in either 
country who reveres the great and leading principles of that Constitutioii 
more than Ido.--I have been persecuted wdth all the weight and powetof 
the Crown, fgr having attempted to subvert it — 1 have been imprisoned, 
for five years, in eight d^erent prisons, for having attempted to subvert 
it — I am now in exile,* for having attempted to subvert it : — And, in the 
face of Europe, I appeal to the confessions of his Britannic Majesty’s 
late and present mimsters, whether it was the constitution did 
attempt to subvert. My oivn consrfence has never failed to acquit me 
in the tribunal of my omi heart j snd those confesaons of his MajcsQr’s 
ministers have acquitted me before the rest of tlte world. I never 
opposed these ministers for supporting the Constitution j but I opposed 
them for supporting what was not the Constitution ; I opposed them 
for taking away some of the best and purest principles of that Constitu- 
tion, and for adding some of the worst and foulest principles that go to 
its destruction.’ p. 6'T'-72, 

We extract the following paasj^e from the concluding advice 
which our author gives to the Government of Great Britain* 

* I know my countrymen better than your mimsters can know them* 
I have committed my life to the honour of nullions : thousands have 
died j but not one has been found to betray me* Their unexampled 
good faith to each other, in contempt of torture and death, should 
instruct yon^ that there is not a people on earth whom the point of 
honour Tudll parry such detetnuned lengths j noneon whom fear and 
cc^puBkm can make less impression. Their^ hearts are as oj^ii to 
iriendsmp, as they are steeled against intimidation or menace. Had 
your. Gpven^ent profited by what has passed in America j lot 

the pople of Ireland choos^i their own constitution and^oveinment j 
had/it tre^^ted, them, as free men,, as equals, as &iencls;--Great Britain 
/ . V * would 
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WOUM Mve stood in a different position from the posision she stands in at 
p«jsee5t¥t* But, alas ! enlightened self-interest is as tare amongst nations 
as'4inongst individuals.^ p, 140.^ > 

' Oar author is peculiarly bitjrer. in bis itivectiyes against what 
he terms the Secret Cahhiet^ ‘ the prime and sole mover of our 
Government for the last forty years.* To this junto he ascribes 
the present war ; .and has an odd kind of theory to account for 
it-, He says, the reasons alleged were, mere pretexts. He runs 
through them, and we think successfully disproves the chief of 
them. . He is then so^obliging as to explain to us the true cause 
of tire* war* It was — that the Secret Cabinet saw we were about 
to be^come bankrupt ; and, to avoid the shame of such a cata** 
strojAc presenting itself in its own naked form, enveloped it with 
wur m an excuse i * 

We cannot quit this writer without noticing bis perverted 
mode of viewing whatever involves a contrast between England 
and France. All the world has every thing to dread from our 
influence, our wickedness, and our power : and yet that influence 
is already at an end j that wickedness has rotted itself away, and 
must instantly moulder to fragments ; that power is now a mere 
recollection ! Such are the motives which should and must, ac- 
cording to Mr O’Connor, arm all nations against this country. 
France, on the other hand, presents no object of • alarm even to 
her weakest neighbours ; for it is lier clear and true interest to 
live at peace with all mankind 5 40 protect the weak, and not in- 
terfere with the. strong 5 to cultivate commerce, and leave it free 
as the air of heaven ; to promote the dcvelopement of the moral 
cner|jies, and we know not how many other Utopian fancies ; 
Yet 1$ this, virtuous, forbearing, meek, sensative plant of a nation, 
the most powerful that the world ever saw. Bounded by the 
ocean, which she is fated to command ; the mountains, whence 
she can thunder over the world 1 and the rivers, which make her 
mistress of chances and opportunities ; strong, and rejoicing in her 
strength ; ready to overwhelm every opposing force, and crush 
all her rivals to atomsr— ^ Jngreditur^ue solo et caput inter nubiiq 
eottdii.^ Sucli are the elem^ts of which Mr O’Counor^s political 
reasonings arc compounded. We have only to refer our, readers 
to tbc intfpdjIlAory remarks, as an apology for detaining them so 
long on this^ork — if, indeed, the importance of the general, spe* 
cul^ions that have grown out of our examination pfithas not 
already pkaded our excuse. 


AltT, 
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Art. IV. ^ahknu ie V Espagne Moderne^ Par J, F. Bourgoing, 
Envoys Extraordinaire de la Repnblique Fran^aise en Suede, 
ci-devant Ministre Plenipotentiaire a la Cour de ^Madrid, etc. 
3Tne Editioil, corrigee et considerablement augment^e. 3 Tom. 
8vo. a Paris. Ai. XL 1803. 

T he author of this work has enjoyed advantages which fall to 
the lot of few persons who write books ^ travels. He 
made his first journey into Spain, in 1777, as Secretary to the 
French embass;^; and remained in that capacity at the Spanish 
court for eight years. This long and uninterrupted residence in 
the, country which Ik has attempted to delineate, must have given 
him time to acquire a thorough knowledge of its language, 
literature, and institutions, and to become familiarized to the 
manners and character of its inhabitants 5 whicli are not only 
very dissimilar from those of hiS native coimtry, but more difficult 
to be appreciated justly by strangers, on account of the natural 
reserve of the Spaniards, and the political and religious restraints 
under which they live. His official situation, too, must have 
afforded him evident opportunities to collect an abundance of 
statistical, commercial, and historical details with regard to Spain ; 
the more valuable, because they are less accessible in that than in 
other Euroi^ean countries, on account o£ the maxims of mystet/ 
and state secrecy to which its governments^ still adheres, though 
they serve only to keepjt in ignorance of its own situation and 
resources, and to expose it to be grossly imposed on by its 
dependants. He appears, according to the usual practice of the 
diplomatic body in the reign of Charles III., to hav^ lived very 
constantly at court, and had ilierefore the means of knowing 
intimately all who, were distinguished for talents or knowledge in 
Spain, during the roost promising interval which has occurred iu 
that monarchy for the last two hundred years. The duties of his 
office, and die const ant attendauce about the King’s person, to which 
the embassador of France was at that time subjected, must be his 
excuse for having visited so few of the Spanish provinces ; yet he 
contrived to escape long enough from the summer residence of the 
Court at San lldefonso, to make an excursion through part of 
Castile and Leon, to the ancient and celebrated University of 
Salamanca^ in spring r783, he made a longer tour to the city pf 
Valencia 5 and, before liis return to France, he visited the conx- 
mercial cities of Cadiz and Malaga, traversing in his roatOrthc 
arid plains of La Mancha, and tBe once rich and cultivated proving 
ces of Andalucia. " 

His second journey into Spain was in spring 1792, as Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Lewis XVL, in which capacity he was reluctantly 

received 



Kmted by the Spanish Ck»urt. After the events of the loth of 
Ae^t, he ceased to be publicly recognised as a foreign minister ; 
but (jontinne^ to transact business in private with the Spanish 
Government till February 17513, when he received a passport to 
rethm to France. He embraced this opportuni^ of revising 
Valenda, and of passing through *Cataluna in his way home. 
Oaring this second reswtence in Spain, he made an excursion from 
Madrid to Zaragoza, in order to examine the famous Canal of 
Aratgon. 

His fti»d journey into Spain hardly deserves the name 5 sintSe 
he iten^rated no fetther into the country than the French armies 
did); whieh invaded Cataluna in 1795. 

bftrmfttioa collected under these advantages, matured by so 
maSHy years reflection, 'and corrected in the three successive edi- 
timia through which this performance has already passed, excited 
in us very high cxp^tions in fevour of the work before us ; and 
it would he doing injustice to M. Bourgoing not to confess, that 
he has given us more information on the government, internal 
poli^, and commercial system of Spiin, and more entertaining 
detaBa tvith regard to the capitai and the royalri/wi, than any book 
of travels that has fallen into our hands ; and that his work is, on 
|he whole, not ill calculated to do away, or at least to lessen, those 
pUbjudices which his countrymen are known to entertain with 
regard to their aooth^ neighbours j and the more so, perhaps, 
that M. Bourgoing is not himself entirely exempt from these 
propossessions, especially bn the subject of Spanish literature ; 
and has therefore exhibited to his countrymen a portrait of their 
ancient rivak, less distorted indeed than that at wbidi they 
have been accustomed to smile, but still not so just as to offend 
their national vanity, by dispelling entirely its^iilusions upon this 
subject. 

Some of the greatest defects in M. Bonrgoing’s book appear 
to ns to be the natural consequences of the very advantages 
which he enjoWd. As the servant of the French government, 
he might think it his duty, and as a candidate for employment 
Qttder it, he would find it his interest, to say nothing with re- 
gard to Sphin that could offend the Spanish government, or 
create apriMicein its ministers against the agents of France. 
Thia eima«« to us the tenderness with which he touches on the 
ftmks W Ibe j^^amsh government, the silence which he observes 
on iftsstbitrary and cruel treatment of individuals, and the on> 
qualided jpridse which he bestowl on every person that has influ- 
ence in directing itt proceedings. It may be reastmaMy question- 
cd, however, whether he has not allowed these prudential consi- 
detstioiis to restrain him farther than was necessary. There are 

many 
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t^any<tefecl« in tH^int^ernaV administratis^ of Spain, which are 
less the vGQOsequeQce of any spirit of injustice or oppression in 
the government,, tlian the effects of its over-anxiety to promote 
the welfare of its subjects* Inflamed by this laudable and pa« 
triotic desire, instead of » being contented with protecting the 
property, and giving free scope to the industry of the people, it 
is continually interfering with and regulating %heit private cqu-* 
ccrns ; and, without regard tp their present convenience, or 
much attention to their means of success, it never ceases to en^ 
deavour, by fiscal reguktionsi , privileged companies, and royal 
establishments, to divert their capital and industry into those 
channels, which it conceives to be most advantageous to the 
public. On these topics M. Bourgoing is commonly silent; 
though the eiToneous system to which we allude has been point- 
ed out by many Spanish writers, whom he might surely have 
been permitted to copy without offence. But, in return for his 
silence on those abuses which ai|g^tiU protected by authority, 
and his reserve on the spirit of jealousy apd persecution, of 
which so many men of talents are the victims, he has never 
missed an opportunity of bestowing his praise on the Govern- 
ment, where it has shown a disposition to reform, nor failed to 
discover merits in those whom it honours with its confidence : 
he has even condescended to assume the tone of an apologist, 
when treating of the Inquisition ; nor does he ever rise into in- 
dignation against the numberless vexations which this govern- 
ment tolerates or inflicts, or express himself with warmth on the 
narrow’ness and. bigotry of its views, unless when complaining 
of its customhouse regulations, or expatiating on its infringe* 
meats of the privileges conceded by ancient treaties to the sub- 
jects of France. 

Besides our general objection to M. Burgoing^s book, as de- 
ficient in extent and comprehension of views, as containing opi- 
nions dictated more by a regard to national interest than to truth 
or consistency, and as descending,, not unfrequently, in the prose- 
cution of this object, to the shaUow artifices and cajoling style of 
a diplomatic memorial, we have often to regret his want of caste 
and judgm^t in the selection of his materials ; and, above all, 
to lament the defective, arrangement in which he has placed 
them. His book, it is plain, treats of two distinct subjects. 
The first and least instructive, though most amusing part of it, 
contains the deseviption of what he saw in Spain, his remarks 
ou the mapners and customs of the inhabitants, and the anec- 
dotes be relates of what has passed at the Spanish court during 
the last and present reigns. The second comprehends, the infor- 
mation which has beep able to collect with regard to the pro- 
duce, 
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duce^ manufactures^ and cpmmerce of the kingdom; his ac* 
count/ of its laws and internal government ; its taxes, public 
dobts^ and colonial policj ; its militar|r and, naval estabUshnaents* 
Who would believe, that subjects of so diflferent a nature, ad- 
dressed to readers of such opposite descriptions, arc so inter- 
mixed, that we jwiss from the Alcazar of Toledo, to a disquisi- 
tion on the marriij^ laws of Spain ; that, under the article of 
Cadiz, we are to look for his general remarks^ on its custom- 
house system; and that the same chapter treats of ^ literature, 
education, manufactures, high«>roads, canals, and patriotic so- 
cieties V Such monstrous assemblages are excusable in a mere 
book bf travels, where the journalist notes down the informa- 
tion which be picks up casually upon the road, along with the 
state of the weather, the impositions of his host, and the noise 
that disturbed his last night’s repose, with other gossiping of the 
same sort ; but, in a work calling itself a"‘ View of Modern 
Spain,* coming from the ^ tnan of letters and a states- 

man, arranged for the press,^d maturely corrected in his clo- 
set, they can proceed only fifom the most culpable negligence, 
or from a bead not over well qualified for the task. One incon- 
venience of this desultory arrangement is, that, in order to ren- 
der the aspect of his political arithmetic less forbidding, he has 
stripped it of so many of the figures, that Cocker himself would 
be puzzled to reconcile the items with the total. His readers 
are certainly indebted to him for the trouble he has taken to 
enliven the subjects of finance, public debt, and bankruptcy : 
but we beg him seriously to reflect, that it is impossible to render 
calculations amusing ; and that the only merits to be looked for 
in such matters are accuracy and perspicuity. 

Some farther defects that have struck us in M. Bourgoing’s 
work are to be explained, perhaps, if not excused, by the sin- 
gular vicissitudes of opinion through which his countrymen have 
been hurried during the last fifteen years ; all of which he seems 
to have thought himself bound to follow, and, to the best of his 
ability, to defend. Thus, we fiod him in one passage declaim- 
ing in favour of the liberty of trade, and against monopoly ; and, 
in the next, approving of public granaries ; applauding the sys- 
tem of enu^raging domestic industry, by the imposition, of hea- 
vy diutijer^ the export of the rude productions of agriculture ;* 
tind^Callkijg viipon the citizens of every country to sympathize 
with thU;,^al of the patriotic societies of Spain, Who have pro- 
cured tbe, revival of many obsolete laws against the introduction 
of foreigu manufactures ; f laws which the prejudices of an ig- 
norant 
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norant age had dictated^ and which the wants and interest of 
the people had suffered to fall into disuse. Hence, too, we are 
to reconcile his general declamations against superstition, with 
his occasional tenderness for its * donees illusions ,•’* the violence 
of his outcry against the Inquisition, with the extenuation of its 
horrors, and the feebleness of his arguments against its defend- 
ers his hints about a confiscation of ecclesiastical property, 
with his finding an apology for the riches of the clergy, in the 
alms which consume so large a portion of their income ; and his 
consolation for their fanaticism, in the austerity of their morals, 
and their enmity to the arts of luxury .f M. Burgoing has an 
unquestionable liberty to change his opinions, according to the 
ever-varying orthodoxy of his country ; but, when old doctrines 
become heretical, they ought, for consistence sake at least, to be 
expunged. 

But to proceed to the particular examination before us. — The 
half of the first volume is employed^^in giving an account of th© 
author’s journey from Bayonne to Madrid, and in describing the 
capital and the royal silios of San lldefonso and San Lorenzo. 
The third volume begins with the description of Toledo, Aran- 
juez, and some other towns in the neighbourhood of Madrid ; 
and then proceeds to an account of the author’s journies in A- 
ragon, Andalucia, Valencia, and Cataluna ; and concludes with 
some anecdotes relating to the rupture of 1793, and the war 
that followed betivecn the French Republic and Spain. The 
latter part of the first volume, and the whole of the second, are 
dedicated to an account of the government, courts of judicature, 
naval, military, and other public establishments of Spain j to 
the state of her arts, manufactures, and commerce ; to the cha- 
racter and manner^ of the people j their literature and public 
amusements. 

As favourable specimens of the author’s talents for description* • 
we shall select his account of the uncultivated wastes of Anda- 
lucia, and his contrast of Biscay with Old Castille. 

They reckon fourteen leagues from Cliiclane to AlgesLras. I per-^ 
formed this jourtiey in a summer day, and on the same horse *, and I 
found the country less peopled than perhaps any other in the world, not 
altogether uncultivated. I rode indeed across the plains, avoiding the 
circuitous paths, which would have earned me through several villages. 
But will it be believed, that, in this long journey, except Vegir^ which. 

I saw on my right hand, and Medina Sidonia on my left, I met with no 
other habitations dian four or five groups of those miserable hovels, 
which they call eortisos^ and in which the labourers take up their lodg- 
ing during part of the year V 

VOL. V. KO. 9 . I 

f Ibid. p. 353. 


Yol. 1 . p. 59 . 
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, ‘ Ten of the fourteen leagues lye across the States of the dutchy of 
Medina Sidonia, and consist only of open fields and pasture grounds. 
Nowhere a vestige, to indicate the residence of man. Not a fruit-tree, 
nor a pot-herb, nor even a ditch or roof, is to be seen, great pro- 

prietor seems to reign here like the lion in the forest, foibklding all 
approach by his tremendous roar. In place of colonies of men, 1 met 
seven or eight large Hocks of horned cattle and a few horses. Jn seeing 
them w’ithout yoke or biiJle, wandering at random in plains, to w hich 
the eye can discover no limit nor barrier, you ted as if, in the first age of 
the tvorld, you beheld the animals independent of man, dividing with 
him the empire of the earth, and finding ei^iery where their undisputed 
property.’ Vbl. ill. p.loT, 

To this melancholy, and, we can add, faithful picture of ma- 
ny parts of Andulucia, the following is a striking and agreeable 
contrast : 

‘ It is impossible not to be filled with admiration, in traversing the 
Country which the Biscay aiis have vivified, even without their sovereign’s 
encouragement j who ^vith tlfhm exchanges the title of king for that ot 
chieftain. The three provinces are the asylum of industry and of freedom. 
In travelling over Biscay, the spirit of the people seems to give anima- 
tion to all aroutid. Nothing can be more beautiful than their siniling 
hills j — fiolhing more brilliant than their cuUivaled vallics. In the 
course of thirty leagues, from Biddoffoa to Vittoria, you are not a (|uartcr 
of an hour without the sight of some village, or hamlet. 'The tovMis of 
Villa- B'ranca, Villa- Heal, and Mandragon, have an air of freedom and 
gaiety. What a difference between the aspect of this and of the neigh- 
bouring country ! I w^ould not ridicule the CastiliaUvS, whose virtues 
I esteem j but they are taciturn, austere, and dark in hue \ the very 
image of poverty and ennii. In Biscay, the complexion, the jdiysiog- 
nomy, the character, are quite different. Ivasy, gay, hospitable, they 
appear to feel their good fortune, and to wish all those to participate 
wdio witness their happiness.’ Vol. I. p. 21. 

If we were called upon to point out any general fault in the 
descriptive piart of M, Burgoing’s book, we should take the fre*. 
quent recurrence of those affected and ' misplaced effusions of 
sentiment, which have abounded so much of lite in the works 
of the second-rate class of French authors, misled probably by 
the eloquence of Buffou and Rousseau, and encouraged by the 
temporary reputation of the German literature ; but wc are per- 
suaded that this taste cannot long keep its ground among a peo- 
ple, distinguished for the quickest and strongest sense of ridicule 
of any in Europe- 

The following passage cannot be suffered to escape, without a 
more particular animadversion : 

‘ Will travellers resort to Spain, to enjoy beautiful roads, traversing 
arid fields, in the two Castiiles j or frightful ways in countries smil- 
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iivg with culture and industry, as along- the coasts of the kingdoms of 
Valencia and |Catalonia j to find cities deserted and in ruins \ a court 
little fertile in pleasure j few monuments j the arts in their infancy j a 
burning sky *, and the Inquisition ? 

‘ Spaniards, our allies, our estimable neighbours, worthy of our high- 
est regard, and more intimate acquaintance, continue to make roads, and 
improve your inns. Y our country may then, at least, be resorted to with 
IcbS inconvenience. But that travellers may sojourn in your country, and 
take pleasure in it, there are still wanting some advantages which nature 
has denied j and others which time and perseverance, it is to be feared, 
can alone accomplish,’ Vol. 1. p. 9. 

The Inquisition, the court, and the plains of La Mancha, we 
shall abandon willingly to M. Burgoing : nor shall interrupt, 
with our reflections, the pride and gratiuide which the most 
high-spirited people in Europe cannot but feel, in receiving this 
measured and condescending praise, with which it seems the de- 
scendants of Erancis I. \"ouchsafc to encourage and animate the 
conquerors of Pavia. On the contrary, we congratulate theia 
on the pleasing expectation, that their future labours will be re- 
compensed by the punctual fulfillment of M. Burgoing’s pro- 
mise, that, when they have made roads and inns good enough 
for Frenchmen to travel over and sleep in, their aiiies and estima^^ 
hk neighbours will now and then honour them with a visit, not 
to sojourn or to take pleasure in their country, but, by so distin- 
guished a mark of favour, to stimulate them to fartlier exertion.' 
Yet, after all, we may be permitted to asl^M. Burgoing, what 
cliraate oat of Italy can be compared to that of the whole Spa- 
nish coast along the Mediterranean ? What country is the rival 
of Valencia in its particular mode of cultivation ? Where shall 
we find such works for irrigation as at Alicante ? Where such 
forests of palm-trees as at Elche ? Where sucli singular monu- 
ments of architecture as at Seville and Granada ? But the arts^ 
it seems, are in their cradle in the country of Marillo and Ve- 
lasquez ; and all the monuments of antiquity, the aqueduct of 
Segovia, the bridge of Merida, the theatre of Marviedro, thti 
Alhambra and Generalifc, must be reckoned as nothing ! 

We must, however, in fairness to M. Burgoing, quote ano- 
ther passage, where he shows himself better qualified to do jus- 
tice to the merits of the Spanish character than one should sup- 
pose, from his frequent pathetic remonstrances with them on the 
subject of their connexion with France, or from the sort of ar- 
guments which he employs when he wishes to gain over their 
understandings-* 

But 

* Sec particularly vol, I, p. lOl^ where he tries to persuade the 

, ' .Spaniards^ 
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* But that Spanish gravity, which has become proverbial, is very dif- 
ferent from ^vhat is generally conceived. You find little indeed'among 
Spanierds of that affability, that politeness which anlicipates your wishes. 
They accompany rather than precede you. But this severe outside very 
often conceals a good and kind heart, which often discovers itself very 
uUexj^cctedly. Sli*angers to the vain grimaces of French politeness, the 
Spaniards are econoitiists of their professions. Their smile of benevo- 
lence is rarely the mask of duplicity and the heart expands with the 
beaming of the countenance. How often have I been for a long lime 
repulsed by the exterior of a Spaniard, to have my repugnance at last 
overcome, and discover a complaisance, not assumed but effective- -a 
courtesy not of profession, but of performance ! The Spaniards want 
perhaps that urbanity, which a refined education inspires *, but which k 
often the veil of faseliood and contempt. Its place is well supplied by 
this unmannered frankness, this sincerity which proclaims and inspires 
confidence.’ Vol. II. p. 2P0. 

Before we take leave of the first part of M. Burgoing’s book, 
we request his permission to correct one or two slight mistakes 
into which he has fallen. The surface of the Pufituno of Ali- 
cante is about half a square league ; and therefore somewhat too 
large to be surrounded by a wall sixty feet in height, and broad 
enough for three carriages to drive round it abreast. The 
wall, which fills up the narrow interval between the mountains 
that really confine this stupendous collection of water, is about 
135 Paris feet in height; and was not built by the Moors, but 
by the Christians in Uie time of Philip II, The treasures of 
Montserrate are not entrusted to the guardianship of the hermits ; 
Uor do the latter possess any considerable means of exercising 
hospitality to the strangers or pilgrims, who, from motives of 
curiosity or devotion, frequent that celebrated shrine.f Both 
offices arc discharged by the Benedictine monks, whose convent 
seems to have escaped the eye of M. Burgoing, as he passed on 
to Barcelona, by its sitnation on the opposite side of the moun- 
tain, There is no tomb of the great Columbus at Seville ; and 
the inscription, which M. Burgoing has copied incorreotly, is 
placed over the tomb of his son.J We are happy to be able to 
set M* Burgoing right in two other points in which he has been 
misinformed. The works at the harbour of Tarragona have not 
bceu ab|tn<Joned,J but arc going on, under the direction of Mr 
Smith,, every appearance of accomplishing tlie object that 

was 

Spaniards, thitt it will be for their advantage, tliat the French should 
so improve the quality of their own wool, as not to import any from 
Spain. 

* Vol. II. p. 113. f Vol. III. p. 269. 

t V 9 I. HI. J 3iW. p. 265. 
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was intended by them ; and the canal of Castille is continued 
with great activity, under the super intendanee of M. Betaur 
part. 

Instead of a regular Jtnalysis of the didactic part of M. Bour- 
going’s work, we sliall content ourselves with some cursory re- 
marks on those parts which appear to us to call particularly for 
animadversion. 

Hidalgo • It is a mistake to suppose that persons cannot be 
$?nnobled in Spain. * It is true, that a man cannot be created 
Hidalgo de Sangre : the King cannot give him noble ancestors, if 
his forefathers were of the estado comfnun ; but the King may 
create any one Hidalgo de JPriniilegio^ in which case he enjoys the 
same legal privileges as if he were Hidalgo de Sangt'e. 

Cortes, The Cortes were assembled m 1789, not to swear al- 
legiance to the present King, f but to take the accustomed oath 
to the Prince of Asturias, as heir-apparent to the Crown. Ga- 
licia has not separate states ; J but the seven cities of Galicia, 
which have a right to send deputies to the Cortes, enjoy but one 
vote ; and in the last Cortes, the deputies of Orense and Mon- 
donedo took the oath in the name of the whole. Twenty-two 
cities of the provinces of Castille, besides those of Galicia, and 
sixteen cities of the provinces of Aragon, sent deputies to the 
Cortes in 1789. The nobles and clergy have had no seat nor 
voice in the Cortes of Castille since the reign of Charles V. 
The provinces of Aragon retained, till the Succcssion-war, their 
Cortes and the whole of their ancient privileges, except some 
limitations of the power of the Justicia Mayor of Aragoo, made 
by Philip II., in consequence of the affair of Antonio Perez. 
We cannot conceive upon what grounds M. Bourgoing has as- 
serted, that the Cortes of Catalcnia had net been assembled for 
two centuries before 1702. J We are confident, that there was 
not a single reign during that interval ^that of Charles II. ex- 
ceptedj in which they did not meet. 

Ministry, It mu$t be dilEcult to know the truth with regard 
to M. Bourgoing’s assertion, that the Prince of Peace, dur- 
ing his temporary disgrace in 1798, and under Urquiso’s admi- 
pistration, never lost fpr an instant the favour of the court'; || 
the common opinion is certainly the other way. The vanity of 
Vrquiso we have frequently heard censured j but the imprudence 
which (‘besides court intrigues") is said to have contributed chiefly 
to his fall^ was having sent to lloruc a very strong memorial a- 
gainst certain abuses in the Dataria of the Papal court. He 

1 3 maj 


^ voi. r. p, 112, 
§ Vol. III. p. 42. 


f Ibid. p. 178. t Ibid. 

II Vol. I. p. ‘ 
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tnay poa^bly have abused the favour of his master ; but this is a 
fai4t ^hich we observe Mr Bourgoing censures only when it can 
do ho more harm. * 

Administration of Justice^ Not only is torture not formally a- 
fcoUshed in Spain f, but it is frequently practised at Madrid, in 
order to extort confessions of guilt from {versons whose crimi-* 
nality is strongly suspected, without a legal proof of their guilt ; 
and^ what is worse, the use of torture, in place of declining in 
Spain, is gaining ground. * Unjust and partial judges,* says 
M. Bourgoing, * are not more common in Spain than in other 
countries.* % Whatever be the countries that have suggested 
this remark to M. Bourgoing, we pity them sincerely ; but we 
cannot help thinking, that this is rather a light way of treating 
ao serious a calamity. To be secured from injustice, was unques- 
tionably one of the chief ends for which men gave up their na- 
tural liberties, and submitted to be governed ; and it seems hard 
they should now be given to understand, that the object for which 
they made so great a sacrifice is unattainable. 

Revenues. We regret that M. Bourgoing had not published 
the whole of Lesena*s report, instead of the extracts which he 
has given. J The pretension of Lesena, that the Spanish reve- 
nue is collected ac less expence than that of England, could be 
easily shown, even from his own statement of facts, to be un- 
founded* It is a curious fact, and shows how things are ma- 
naged in despotic countries, where concealment is the great 
maxim of government, that the King, liaving appointed a Junto 
in 1 802, to lay before him a state of the revenues of Spain, and 
of the expence of collecting them, these gentlemen had the au- 
dacity to present to him the old report of Lesena as their own, 
without changing a single figure, omitting only those passages 
where Lesena appears, from Bourgoing’s extracts, to have sung 
forth his own praises j judging rightly, that, since neither re- 
port would ever be published, the fraud w^ould probably escape 
detection, either by the royal personage to whom it w^as ad- 
dressed, or by his confidential adviser. Having seen a copy of 
the report of the junto in j86a, and compared it with the ex- 
tracts giving by Bourgoing of Lcsena’s report in 1789 we can 
assure our readers, that the statements are the same in botli, 
without the smallest variation. In appears, from these reports, 
that the clear revenue of Spain, in 1787, amounted to 5,883,435!, 
Sterling, after deducting the salaries of those employed in col- 
lecting it. 

Public 


* Vol.I.p. 20i. f Vol. I. 344. 

t Ibid. p. 338. ^ j Vol. II. p. S5. & c. 
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Public Debts, M, Bourgomg’s statements upon this head are 
deficient, both in clearness and exactness.* A report, present- 
ed to the King, in the beginning of 1800, makes the capital of 
the national debt 44,481', 991!. 3$. 4d. Sterling, and the annual 
interest of that part of it which bears interest 1,704,326!. Ster- 
ling. 

0/ San Carl^^ '^lore than two thirds of it? capital have 
been lent to the Crow^^ 

Commerce of Graifti We should conclude, from M. Bourgoing’s 
account, that the coaifnerce of grain in Spain was tolerably free ; f 
but the fact is, that no persons, except the common carriers, are, 
permitted to buy the grain of the country in order to sell it again, 
without a special license from Government. 

Colonial Prade. To the statements given by Bourgoing % on this 
subject, we may add, that the whole value of the imports from 
America into the Bay of Cadiz, from the peace of Amiens to 
3 [St December 1803, amounted to 22,259,170!. 7s. jod. Sterling, 
of which 14,594,724!. 8s. 6d. were in specie, and the rest in ef- 
fects. 

Tobacco, M. Bourgoing represents Galvez as having introduced 
the culture of tobacco into the kingdom of Mexico ; whereas, he 
only introduced the royal monopoly of tobacco, the cultivation of 
that plant having been known there long before, § 

Wool, M. Bourgoing’s chapter on the Spanish merinos ^ con- 
tains much interesting informatijon \ but we confess that we have 
not been convinced by our author nor by his countryman M, 
Lasterye, who has written some very excellent tracts upon this sub- 
ject, particularly * Traite sur les b^tes a laine c^Espagne, an 7,’ 
and * Histoire de Tint rod act ion cles inoutons a laine fine d^Kspagne^ 
1802,’ when they maintain tluit the qualities of the Spanish 
wool are independent of the annual migration of the flocks. We 
have been assured of the contrary froi;ii the most respectable au- 
thorities, who state, that the stationary merinos begin to degene- 
rate in the fineness of their wool after a few generations, what- 
ever precautions are taken to prevent it. We have frequently ac- 
cused M. Bourgoing of partiality to tho Spanish Government ^ 
but, on the "subject of the mesta, he fails in doing it justice. < Af- 
ter having dwelt so long on the oppressions of Estr^madura, he 
ought to have mentioned the royal cedula of 1793, redressing ma- 
ny of the grievances of which he complains. 

I 4 Spanish 

^ Vol. Il, p. 34 . &c. f Vol. II. p, ICl. 

t Vol. II. p. 209 . & Vol. III. p. IhO. 

^ Vol, II. p. 2 ( 54 , Vol. I. chap. 34^ 
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Spanish Character md Manners^ On this subject^ we are happy 
to b(tiatow on M. Boufgoing more unqualified praise than we have 
beett able to confer on the other parts of his work. He appears 
to be sufficiently impressed with the difficulty of selecting features 
in the Spanish character which shall be ^^icable to the whole 
people ; bur we think that he has beefu ^SHntly successful, and 
that he has done justice to the great ai^^I^itcellent qualities of 
the Spanish nation, without flattering their weakness. The su* 
perstition which forms the chief, and, we had almost said, the 
only shade in their character, he treats wuth 4s little mercy as it is 
disposed to give \ and, in the whole of this subject, he shows 
himself not inferior to his countrymen in the art in which they so 
much excel, of sketching lively and animated pictures of manners 
and opinions. 

Literature. Our limits will not permit us to enter upon the 
-discussion which M. Bourgoing-s strictures on Spanish literature 
have a fcndency to provoke. Much allowances is due to the seve- 
rity of his taste formed on the finished models of his own coun- 
try ; but when he concludes his enumeration of the present stock 
of Spanish literary productions with, • mais d’ailleurs, pas un 
iseul ouvrage vraiment philosophique,’ * we arc inclined to doubt 
whether he has ever read the Memorial of Jovellanos sabre Ja ley 
agraria^ which he has referred to in the course of his work j and, 
if he has read it, we should be glad to know to wliich of the phi- 
losophical productions of his own country he would give the pre- 
ference ? But a work, of which Turgot might have been proud, 
requires not the passport of M. Bourgoing to be admitted into the 
circles of philosophy. 

Before we take leave of M. Bourgoing, we must be permitted to 
express our doubts whether he ever read the works of the two 
English travellers which he criticises in his Preface. Of * Swin- 
burne^s Travels’ he might have found a less favourable, but not 
less just character, by the late Chevalier Azara ; f and if he had 
iread ‘ Townsend’s Journey’ with attention, we scruple not to 
add, that his description of the provinces of Spain would have 
been more exact, and his admiration of her charitable institutions 
less unenlightened. 

Art. 

♦ yoI.I.p.3l9i 

f See Aaatta’s Introduction to tlje Natural History of Spain, by 
Bowles, Edition 9 f 1789 * ! » 
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Art. X. Voyage en Espagne^ aux annUs 1799 ^79^ • faisant 

Suite au Voyage en Espagne du Citoyen Bourgoing. Par Chretien 
Auguste Fischer. Traducteur Ch, Fr. Cramer. Avec un Ap- 
pendice sur la maniere de voyager en Espagne. Avec figures. 
Deux Tomes, a Paris. An IX. iSoi. 

T his llttle work is said to have obtaineda considerable reputa- 
tion in Germany , the native country of its author, on account 
of the natural graces of its style, and tlie liveliness of its descrip- 
tions. That these must have been the causes of its extraordinary 
reputation, we are disposed readily to believe ; for, after having 
read attentively the French translation before us, we should have 
been puzzled to assign any causes for its success — so completely 
have the fugitive merits of the original been suffered to evaporate 
in this attempt to transfuse them into another language. We 
must, at the same time, confess, that there is a warmtli of colour- 
ing and description in some of the scenes brought before us by the 
author, that shows him not to be without talents or imagination. 
As a favourable specimen of his descriptive powers, we sl^U select 
his picture of the Spanish dance called vokro, 

* Lc spectacle fini, la scene change en un appartement superbe j 
I’orcheslre recommence a jouer, les castagnettes le font entendre, cL dc 
deux coins du theatre on voit sortir un danseur et une danseuse, tous 
les deux dansle costume gracieux d’ Andaloiisie, qui semble inventc pour 
la danse. Irs s’avanccnt I’un vers I’autre en s’elan^ant, comme apres 
s’etre longtems cherches. Deja I’amaiite va pour einbrasser son amante, 
ehe semble vouloir se precipiter dans ses bras, mais toul-a-coup elle sc 
retourne j le danseur, d’un air a demi fache, fait le mouvement, 

et aussitot I’orghestre s’arrcte. Ils scmbleiit tous les deux indt cis, mais 
bientot la musique, qui recommence de nouveau, raniine et presse leur 
raouvemens. Alors I’amant plus ardent cherche a exprimer ses desirs j 
son amante Paccueille avec plus de tendressc. Ses regards deviennent 
plus languissans, son sein palpite avec plus dc force, ses bras s’etendent 
vers lui, * Vaine cspcrance ! limide, elle lui echappe encore j enfin une 
nouvclle pause vient les enhardir. Alors la musique plus \dve donne 
des ailes a leurs pas. Ivrc dc plaisir et d’amour, Pamant s’elance dc nou- 
veau vers sa belle, qui transportee des memes sentimens, vole avec 
ardour ^ sa rencontre. Leurs bras s'cntrclacent, les levres de I’amante 
s’entr’ouvrent, et sa pudeur expirante est prete rendrer les ar- 
mes. Ici I’harmonie fait entendre dtfs sons plus forts et plus ra*. 
pides j alors le mouvement des danseurs redouble de vivacite. C’est 
une ivresse, un vertige, on diroit qu’une seule et m^me voluptd les anime 
I’un et I’autre 5 chaque muscle semble appeler le plaisir, et chaque pul- 
sation acc61ererle moment de la jouissance. Tout d’un coup la mu- 
sique cesse, ct les danseurs dlsparaissent comme plonges dans la langueur 
dclicieuse de I’attente : la toile tombe, et les spcctaleurs sortent de leyr 
enchantement.’ Yol. 11 . p. 199. 
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Every onewbo has been at Madrid wHl recognise the fidelity of 
the following picture of the Putrta del Sol ; and to those who have 
iio^ dt will give a lively idea of the tnore striking singularities ia 
the 8ppearan<8e of the Spanish capital. 

* Let us through a coup d'ecti upon the Ped de San-Luis.* What a 
varied c rowd I what an incesiiant noise ! Women clothed in black, and 
. covered with veils j men in long cloaks j water-carriers j sellers of 
fruit y superb equipages *, heavy dilligences *, light calashes j waggons 
dragged by mules, and groaning with their enormous loads j crowds of 
asses, with their pack-sa^dlcs and bells \ troops of she gouts to be 
milked from door to door. Further on, blind musicians, singing tonadtUas 
and aiguacilee ; a crowd of Galician porters \ processions adorned with 
chaplets j parties of soldiers vnth their drummer at their head *, funeral 
processions and singing of psalms j the jangling of the bells from the 
docks of the neigfeouvin’g churches *, and, finally, the solemn pro- 
cession of the Vtffcrabt/e , — The little bells of the choir are heard, and 
every otic is on his knees j every mouth is dumb, every head uncovered, 
every carriage stopt : — This tumultuous mass seems petrified. In two 
minutes the accustomed turmoil is renewed. — An hour passes and the 
crowed is dispersed. — I'he porters range themselves along the houses, to 
take their ^esia or afternoon’s nap j all the shops are shut •, the hucksters 
at the corners of streets cover their stalls, to stretch themselves by 
side of the pavement.-— The place is abandoned *, the streets, a moment 
before so noisy, are dead j though sometimes, perhaps, you may chance 
to see one or tw'O still on their feet. But the vespers sound, and all 
are alive again. In a quarter of an hour the street is filled with bustle 
as before.’ Vol. I, p* X82-18T. 

But, whatever merit the author may possess in the sort of 
Flelmish panting, for w'hich we admit he has a talent, we can- 
not imagine how he should have thought of’ entitling his work 
a supplement to M. Bourgoing’s travels. That M. Bourgoing’s 
travels admit of a supplement, we shall not deny. There are 
paany interesting subjects which did not enter into the plan of 
his book ; his information upon some points is incorrect, his re- 
presentation of others biassed by prejudice, and his ^en€ral views 
frequently unsound and inconsistent. But, without expecting 
from Mr Fischer any assistance upon such points, we may ask 
him^ if he meant his work to supply the deficiencies of 

M. Bourgoing’s, be did not at least visit those provinces into which 
M. Bourgoing did not enl^r ? Galicia and the Asturias, Gra- 
nada^ Murcia^ and the southern part of Valencia, have been 
pass^ by m^lected, by M. Fischer, as well as by Bourgoing, 
though they contain some of the most picturesque and interest- 
ii!g objects, and are connected with some of the most import- 
ant 


* One of the streets terminating in the Puerta del Sol. 
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ant inquiries that can engage the attention of a traveller in 
Spain* 

Several things; indeed, surprised us exceedingly in the per- 
usal of M. Fischer’s travels. We remarked that he seldom pas- 
sed the night in a large town, preferring generally some miser- 
able village a league or two distant. He appeared to have gone 
through Burgos, without entering the cathedral. He travelled 
from Madrid to Badajoz, without going out of his way to A- 
ranjuez or Toledo. He twice traversed the provinces of I£stre- 
maaura^ without visiting its ancient capital Merida. He was 
carried through the streets of Cordova without stopping to look 
at its celebrated mosque. He passed within sight of Montser- 
rate, without visiting its convent or hermitages, though he must 
have known that Burgoing had described them from report. But, 
above all, we were astonished with the description of a town in 
Cataluna, which we could find marked in no map of that prin- 
cipality, and described in no book of travels, not even by the 
laborious Ponz. M. Fischer describes it in the following man- 
ner : 

* We then arrived at the little town of Larpagona^ seated on the 
brow of a hill, from which the eye looks directly down upon the sea. 
The access is very steep and inconvenient, but the view superb. A 
small mole, not quite finished, is commanded by batteries, which stand 
above, on the point of the rocks, from the crevices of which, aloes 
shoot up. This little town is adorned with pretty houses, and has alto- 
gether a neat and pleasant appearance, although with the exception of the 
noise of a number of coopers, it seems abundantly dull !’ Vol. II. p. 268. 

In vain did we seek for Larpagoiia, or for any town in Cata- 
luna that answered to this description ; but at length, after ma- 
ny fruitless conjectures, and after consulting w th one of our 
brethern who had travelled once from Barcelona to Valencia, 
we decided that this little town must be the c Isbruted Tarrago- 
na, and that M. Fischer had been unconsciously treading on the 
ruins of the ancient Tarraco. True it is, that this opinion was 
not without its difficulties ; for M. Fischer says nothing of the 
antique colonnade in the archbishop’s palace, nor of the ruins of 
the Roman amphitheatre, nor of the palace, nor of the bath of 
Augustus, nor of the innumerable Roman inscriptions and Ro- 
man arches which are to be seen in every street of I'^rragona j 
but, while we were still pondering over this subject, a passage 
in M. Fischer’s appendix opened a new light upoti us, and di$« 
polled at once all our difficulties. 

In this appendix M. Fischer has given very minute directions 
for the use of his countrymen who may be inclined to travel in 
Spain, and he ha$ spared no pains to vary his precepts, and a- 
dapt them to persons’ of every description. After recommend- 
ing 
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ing to botanists and mineralogists to hire the ^hofe of a carrier*s 
mule, and to attach themselves to a company of that useful fra- 
ternity, assuring them that this mode of travelling is as pleasant 
and creditable as* it is economical^ he proceeds thus : 

* It is somewhat different, indeed, when you hire only half a mule, 
and are forced to pace along in the string on the loaded beast. Then 
you pay, as for luggage, in proportion to your weight j and as an ar- 
ro(fa (twenty-five pounds) pays a piastre, a person weighing nearly a 
hundred and twenty pounds (five art'ol?af) must pay five paistre?. But 
jthis manner of travelling is so inconveident and mean, that it is the cus« 
tom in Spain to say with contempt of one who travels in this way, that 
he travels por arrobas,'* Vol. II. p. 325. 

After the perusal of this jxissage, our sentiments with regard to 
M. Fischer underwent a sudden and total change. We were a- 
bdut to abuse him for his indolence and want of curiosity ; but 
after this hint with regard to his weight, and his mode of con- 
veyance, we*felt an involuntary admiration of his heroic fortitude, 
that could persist so long, with a mode of travelling so incom- 
modious and forlorn, to complete his journey. Kis apparent in- 
difference about objects that interest other travellers, no longer 
surprised us ; for, how could he dismount from his mule to ex- 
amine curiosities upon the road, without destroying the equili- 
brium of the opposite basket, oversetting the bacalao that balanced 
him, and stopping the row of perhaps a hundred mules, in the 
midst of which he was moving slowly, but steadily along, half 
stifled with dust, meditating and composing his travels ? 

But, in proportion as this, discovery raised our admiration of 
M. Fischer’s fortitude, it lessened our confidence in the fidelity of 
his portraits ; for, how could a traveller por arrobas^ who is held 
in scorn even by the maritornes of the inns, make such rapid pro- 
gress in the intimacy and confidence of the Spanish ladies, as to 
be enabled, from bis own observation, to expose, with so much 
strength of colouring, their abandoned manners, their shameless 
effrontery, their haughty caprices and slavish superstition ? Will 
M. Fischer permit us to enquire, whether this overcharged picture 
be altogether a fancy-piece, or designed after those ladies who 
gaunter a-nigbts about the post-olFice,’'^ and with whose wit and 
talents, and recitation of Spanish verse, he seems to have been so 
deeply enamoured ? 

Descriptions of scenery, and sketches of events, occupy so much 
of M* FisebeJ^s pages, that we should be inexcusable if we omit- 
ted tfo mention any one of the few subjects of a different sort on 
l^hich he touches* The one that struck us most, was his account 
' of 
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of the contraband trade at Badajoz, at once so minute and partU 
cular, as to impress us with a thorough conviction that we had dis- 
covered the true object of this out-of-the way journey to that place. 
His account of the trade of Bilboa is less amusing, and too super- 
ficial to serve the purposes of either the smuggler or the economist. 
His receipt for making chocolate, we have no doubt, is extremeljr 
good and as to his catalogue of Spanish books, the only re- 
maining subject we recollect, we freely confess, that "we derived 
more benefit from it'than from all the rest of the performance. 


Aet. XL Researches into the Laws of Chemical Jiffiaity. By 
C. L. Berthollet, Member of the Conservative Senate, and of 
the National Institute, gtc. Translated from the French by 
M. Farrell, M. D* 8vo. pp. 212. London, 1804. 

T he labours of Berthollet have long been devoted to the cul- 
tivation of chemical science. He appeared, at an early 
period, as tlie associate of Lavoisier, and contributed to establish 
the modern system, by the zeal and ability with which he en- 
gaged in its defence. He has enriched it by the discovery of se- 
veral important truths ; and society is indebted to him for the 
irost successful application of chemical agency that has ever, 
perhaps, been made by a scientific chemist — tliat of the action 
of the oxyinuriatic acid on vegetable colouring matter to the art 
of bleaching ; an application by which the processes of that art 
have within a. few years been completely changed. The investi- 
gations he has now brought forward are not less important. They 
are not confined to a few insulated facts, but are directed to the 
first principles of the science ; they present to us new views of 
the laws of chemical affinity ; and the discovery he has announ- 
ced, if established in its full extent, must materially alter our ex- 
planations of chemical phenomena. With such claims of novelty 
and importance, we deem no apology necessary for giving some 
attention to this work. 

When the phenomena of chemistry were first explained by 
Newton, from the attraction exerted by the particles of different 
kinds of matter towards each other, he illustrated sufficiently, the 
general fact, that this attraction is exerted by any body tovnards a 
number of others with different degrees of fprcc ; and from 
difference he deduced the theory of chemical decompositions. 
In the farther investigation of this, subject, it was observed that 
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thetpeertion of this attraction was liable to be influenced by cer*- 
t^an oircumstancesy by which its forpe is increased or diminished. 
It was found that the aggregation of bodies has an important 
efl^ct on the facility with which they combine, and that the ap.- 
plication of heat modifies still more powerfully the attractions of 
which they are susceptible. 

With the admission of these circumstances, Bei^nhan, in his 
masterly disquisition on chemical attraction, contended that that 
power is to be regarded as an uniform force, or that, when the 
aggregation and temperature are the same, it will always be ex« 
erted with the same strength. 'Ilic principle which Berthollet 
maintains Is, that affinity is not this uniform force, but that its 
strength is materially affected by the relative quantity in which 
one body is brought to act on another. 

‘It is my purpose,’ says he, ‘to prove, in^he following sheets, 
that elective affinity, in general, does not act as a determinate force, by 
which one body separates completely another from a combination, but 
that, in all the compositions and decompositions produced by eJLectivc af- 
finity, there takes place a partition of the base or subject of the com- 
bination between the two bodies whose actions are opposed j and that 
the proportions of this partition are determined, not solely by the dif- 
ference of energy in the affinities, but also by the difference of the 
quantities of the bodies 5 so that an excess of quantity of the body 
whose affinity is the weaker, compensates for the weakness of affinity.* 

p* . 

The principle thus announced h apparently capable of being 
easily brought to the test of experiment. If the doctrine of 
Bergman be just, it seems to be a necessary consequence, that of 
three substances presented to each other, which have mutual at- 
tractions, the two which have the strongest attraction must com- 
bine, to the entire exclusion of the third ; and that no attraction 
exerted by this third can ever decompose the compound wliich 
the others have formed. If, on the other hand, the opinion of 
Berthollet, that the quantity of matter influences the force with 
which affinity is exerted, be founded in truth, it should follow', 
that although one of these substances may have a stronger attrac- 
tion to another than the third has, yet, by increasing the quan- 
tity of the last, the force of affinity between the former two may 
be counterticted so far, that a partition of the substance to which 
eaeh Wbs t^fttraction may be effected. 

for of the experiments which are brought forward 

by Bei^^tlet, to prove that this is actually the case, we must re- 
fer work itself* It is sufficient forms to remark, that a 
of examples are given from the class of salts, ia which 
^^.^mpoand pf two principles is decomposed by a substance 

having 
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halving an affinity to one of these, weaker than the affinity sub- 
sisting between them, merely by bringing it to act on the com- 
pound iu large quantity. Thus, sulphate of barytes is decom- 
posfxl by boiling it in a solution of potash ; sulphate of potash by 
lime j oxalate of lime by potash ; oxalate of lime by nitric acid j 
phosphate and carbonate of lime by potash ; and sulphate of pot- 
ash by ffoda. 

Admitting the accuracy of these experiments, which still rests 
very much on the authority of Berthollet, it may be asked, if 
they fully establish the unlimited principle he has advanced ? Of 
this, some doubt may perhaps, be entertained ; and we conceive 
tjiat an objection may be made to them, drawn from a principle 
pointed out, and admirably illustrated by Bergman. 

Bergman observed, that, in many cases, a compound has an 
attraction to one^f its ingredients, in proportions different from 
those iu whicli mutual saturation is the result; and that, in con- 
sequence of such attractions, it may actually be decomposed by 
a substance having an affinity to either of its principles weaker 
than the affinity existing between them. From this principle, 
]>e explained the decomposition of sulphate of potash by nitric 
acid ; sulphate of soda by muriatic acid ; and various similar 
cases. He observes, ^ that, in saline substances, there are thus 
exerted attractions sometimes to an excess of acid, sometimes to 
an excess of base ; and he even adds, that perhaps such attrac- 
tioub take place in all compound salts, though they have not al- 
ways been observed. 

In considering Berthollci’s experiments, the question may be 
fairly put, might not such affinities have been exerted, and may 
not the decompositions have been owing to them, rather than to 
the mere circumstance of quantity in one of the agents, as their 
author has inferred ? When sulphate of bartyes is decomposed 
by potash, may not the decomposition have been effected, not 
in the mode Berthollet points out, by the single affinity of the 
potash, aided by its quantity, but in the mode in which Berg- 
man would have explained it — by the joint affinities of the pot- 
ash to the acid, and of the sulphate of barytes to an excess of 
its base ? 

We are fully aware, that if this latter explanation be just, the 
decomposition must always be partial, or the whole of tire sul- 
phuric acid cannot be transferred from the barytes to the pot- 
ash. Were the decomposition, therefore, proved to be complete, 
it would certainly go far to establish the theory of Bertliollet. 
But, with regard to the fact on this point, though of so much 

importance^ 
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itnpQirtance, no satisfactory information is given ; and wc are ra- 
ther inclined to suspect, from the manner in which the follow- 
ing sentence is expressed, that the experiment has not been 

* If but a small quantity of the decomposing substance be employed^ 
the effect will not be perceptible \ but if, on the contrary, a large quan- 
tity be employed, as, for instance, if I had treated the sulphate of ba- 
lytcs successively with additional quantities of potash, and removed, by 
repeated washing, the disengaged barytes, I should have ultimately de- 
compo^d the sulphate of barytes almost entirely.’ p. 12. 

It appears to us, indeed, to be a necessary consequence of Ber- 
thollet’s own reasoning, that a cbmpoupd cannot be entirely de- 
composed by a substance having a weak affinity to one of its 
principles, but that the decomposition must always be partial j 
for, in proportion as this decomposition proceeds, the influence 
of quantity aids the affinity subsisting betwJlh its ingredients, 
and, at a certain stage, must be capable of counteracting the ef- 
fect arising from the affinity and quantity of the decomposing 
substance. If potash is boiled in sulphate of barytes, and ab- 
stracts part of the sulphuric acid, the proportion of the barytes 
to the acid remaining in the compound is thus increased ; its 
affinity to the acid, therefore, assisted by its quantity, must be- 
come more powerful ; and this must increase rapidly in energy 
as the acid continues to be abstracted, until it become sufficiently 
powerful to put a stop to the decomposition. 

It appears to us also, from the principles Berthollet has as- 
sumed, that, in such decompositions, the ingredient of the com- 
pound, which does not combine with the decomposing substance, 
cannot be separated in a pure state ; — that by boiling, for exami 
pie, sulphate of barytes in potash, no pure barytes can be pro- 
cured. If we examine closely the reasoning on which this new 
theory of affinity is established, it will be found to involve the 
proposition, that substances, having mutual attractions, must ex- 
ert them, not merely when they are in determinate proportions 
to eadi other, but in every proportion ; for how otherwise can 
the quantity of matter have any influence in adding to the ener- 
gy of its affinity ? If sulphuric acid and potash have a tendency 
to combine with each other only in one determinate proportion, 
wbatidva^ge can be gained by presenting them tp each other 
in propprjEffds j^ifferent from this ? If to a portion of sulphate 
of ihuch potash is added as is sufficient to saturate the 

qttanulfe;§f acid it dpntains, can any additional force be given 
to the |ffiitvty the potash to the acid by adding a larger por- 
tion pf it? tbe very assumption, that the acid has no attrac- 
tion to the pptash iii this additional quantity, precludes such a 

• sup- 
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supposition. If the potash can combine only in a certain quan- 
tity with the sulphuric acid, the presence ot any additional quan- 
tity must be altogether indifferent. But if it can combine in un- 
limited proportions with the acid, it is conceivable, that, by add- 
ing a large quantity of it, such an additional force may be gain- 
ed to its afRnity, as will enable it to abstract tlie sulphuric acid 
from the barytes. Now, if this be admitted, as we think it 
necessarily must, the conclusion equally follows, that the same 
unlimited attraction, with regard to proportion, must be exerted 
between barytes and sulphuric acid ; that, consequently, if from 
sulphate of barytes a part of the acid be abstracted, the portion 
of base combined with it can never be evolved pure, but the 
whole must continue combined with the remaining acid. 

We trust that, from these observations, it must be apparent, 
contrary to what ^Berthollet has assumed, that the decomposi- 
tion of a compound, by a substance having a weaker affinity to 
one of its component parts, cannot, according to his owm prin- 
ciples, be complete j and that, in such decompositions, no part 
of that ingredient of the compound, from which the other has 
been partially abstracted, can be evolved pure and uncombined. 
If these conclusions are admitted, those who liave attended to 
the preceding reasoning must at once perceive with what advan- 
tages a follvower of Bergman might oppose the doctrine of Ber- 
thollet. Nor can it escape observation, that Berthollet’s expe- 
riments are confined to those very substances in which Bergman 
supposed such affinities to be exerted. 

In a different part of his work, indeed, Berthollet endeavours to 
show that the reasoning of Bergman on reciprocal affinity is falla- 
cious inasmuch as it is founded on the asuiuption, tliat the com- 
pound salt has an attraction to an excess of one of its ingredients 
in a determinate proportion j whereas it appears, from Bergman’s 
own observations, that it can combine with that ingredient in a 
still larger proportion or quantity than that which he thus sup- 
posed to be intermediate. The observation we believe to be cor- 
rect. But the fact may be admitted, without invalidating Berg- 
man’s reasoning. It may be allowed, that the attraction of the 
compound salt to one of its ingredients is not limited to a pre- 
cise or determinate quantity, without the conclusion following, 
tliat the attraction which it does exert to it, and which may 
vary in its intensity in different proportions, may not contribute 
to the decomposition of the salt, when it is acted 011 by a sub- 
stance having an attraction to its other ingredient, Bergman 
aflirms, too, as a fact, what is directly contradictory to Berthol- 
lei’s assumption, that the decomposition of sulphate of potash 
can never be entirely effected by nitric acid j whaetver quantity 
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of acid be employed, it always stops, wLen a third part, or a 
very little more, of the sulphate of potash is decomposed. It is 
easily conceivable that the sulphate of potash may have aii at- 
traction to still more sulphuric acid, than the excess it is com- 
bined witJi at the period when the decomposition ceases, but 
that this attraction, diminishing in force in proportion to the 
quantity already combined, may not be sufficiently strong to aid 
farther the affinity of the nitric acid to the potash, so as to de- 
compose more of the salt. 

These observations lead us to remark, that the actions which 
occur in such decompositions arc probably more complicated 
than they are represented to be iti Berthollct’s theory ; and 
that this able chemist has observed them only under one point 
of view. When a compound is decomposed by a substance ex- 
erting an attraction to one of its ingredients, lie seems alwa3's 
to consider the decompositiou as being cflectcd altogether by 
the attraction exerted by the latter, aided by its quantity, to one 
of the ingredients of the other, and to regard the affinity exert- 
ed between the ingredients of the compound as simply opposing 
its decomposition. We are inclined to believe that it niay bo 
viewed in another light ; that it may be considered as co-operat- 
ing with the other affinity, md pro?7ioting the decomposition, to 
use the language of Bergman, by the attraction it may exert to 
one of its ingredients in a different quantity ; or rather, to em- 
ploy a more correct phrase, by the varying strength of the affi- 
nity, according to the proportions of these ingredients. 

In making these observations, it is not cur intention to di;> 
pute the principle, that quantity of matter inliiicnres the ener- 
gy of chemical affinity, but rather to show that the opinion of 
Berthollet, as to the mode in which this principle opeiiUes, 
is doubtful, and that his reasoning is not always strictly con- 
sistent. The principle, however, is important, not only in 
itself, but in the applications of which it is susceptible ; and 
it is this part of the work that appears to us to have the 
fairest claim to originality. The inilucncc of quantity had been 
to a certain extent previously established. Bergman hacldomoli- 
strated it, by shewing that the force of attraction varies accord- 
ing to the proportion of the substances between which it is 
exerted ; and various observations were afterwards made by 
which this^^futh was confirmed. The difficulty of the entire^ de- 
composition of a compound, whether by exposure to heat, or 
by the intervention of a new attraction, w^as known ; tlie last 
partidca which enter into combination, it was observed, ad- 
here with an inferior force 5 and the law was hence established, 
that the power of attraction is in an inverse ratio to saturation. 

Bi 
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But no chemist h?lcl attempted to trace the influence of this prin- 
ciple beyond the few facts from the observation of whicli it was 
deduced. Berthollet has extended its operation much farther : 
he has attempted to prove that various affections of bodies influ- 
ence their attraction, by limiting the quantities of them which 
can be brought within the sphere of action ? And he has succeed- 
ed in shewing an exact correspondence between his deductions 
and a great number of chemical phenomena. Jt would surpass 
our limits to give a full statement of this part of the subject, or 
engage in much discussion with regard to it : — we must be satis- 
fled with ii slight sketch. 

The imolubility of a substance, he observes, must be unfavour- 
able to any action it is disposed to exert as tending constantly to 
withdraw it from the si>Iiere of action. If it be employed as a 
decomposing substance, its action must be limited to few points 
of contact, even when it has the assistance of agitation. Or, if 
it be acted on by a fluid tending to decompose it, it will, from 
the same cause, escape in a great measure from the action, and its 
decomposition will be more diiScult. If a substance evolved ia 
consequence of chemical action, be insoluble, it will cease to op- 
pose the decomposition from which it has resulted ; or, if the pro- 
duct of a mere cbmbinatlon, it will, in some measure, determine 
the proportions in which its principles have combined. Great 
specific gravity in an insoluble substance will add still farther to 
those cllccts. The force of cohesion existing in any substance, it is 
sufllciertly known, opposes another obstacle to the exertioo of 
chemical attraction ; and may thus resist either combination or 
decomposition. Berthollet further conceives,- that it determines 
the combliiationri of bodies in certain proportions — in those in 
which precipitations or crystalliz.ations are the result. Elasticity 
lias an opposite operation. By removing substances which are 
disengaged in consequence of chemical action, it abstracts a power 
which is capable ot' resisting, with a certain force, the action of 
another ; and, hence, it often renders affinities apparently weak, 
and causes decompositions to be more complete. Effervescence 
supposed to have a similar effect, though to a less extent. 

The view wliicii is given of double, or, as Berthollet terms 
th^m, complex affinities, is an inference from the same principles j 
it is very different from the commonly received notion ; and is, 
perhaps, one of the happiest applications of the theory. Wlien 
solutions of two compound salts are mixed togetlier, it often hap- 
pens that an interchange of their principles takes place, and two 
new compounds are formed ; and this has always been ascribed to 
the different forces of affinity subsisting among the principles, 
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Berthollet, however, denies that any such interchange takes place^ 
except where a force of cohesion is exerted, he conceives that 
the principles of the compounds remain in equilibrium ; the for- 
mer salts do not exist in a distinct state, nor are new ones produ- 
ced, but there is merely a combination of the four elements re- 
maining in solution. But if the force of cohesion, with regard 
to any of these substances, be exerted, it will determine their 
combination, and the proportions in which they unite, and will 
therefore be the real cause of what, in the old theory, is ascribed 
to the predominance of clivellent over quiescent affinities. Hence 
it is observed, that 

— if all the decompositions ascribed to complex affinities be investi- 
gated, it will be found that the prevailing affinity has been always a- 
scribed to those substances which have the property of precipitating or 
of forming a salt which can be separated by crystallization. For this 
reason it may be inferred, a priori^ from a knowledge of the solubility 
of salts w’hich may be formed in a liquid, that those substances which 
are least soluble, and most apt therefore to precipitate, will be found to 
be the same as those to which Bergman and other learned chemists have 
attributed the strongest affinity in their tables.’ p. lOfi. 

Double affinities, exerted in the dry way, with the application 
of heat, receive an explanation equally ingenious, though less 
remote from the common opinion with regard to the influence of 
caloric on chemical attraction. 

' * If it be desired to know,’ says Berthollet, ‘ the result of the ex- 
posure of two salts to the action of heat, it is only necessary to consider 
which of the two bases, and which of the two acids, have the greater 
volatility, if there be a difference \ for the more volatile base and acid 
will escape, and enter into combination, and the fixed l^ase and fixed 
acid will remain behind, and combine with one another, p. 111. 

We have no doubt that much of the reasoning with regard to 
the influence of these circumstances is just, and we admit the 
extensive and strict coincidence of these deductions with facts : 
but it may still be questioned, whether, with tlie ardour of a 
discoverer, Berthollet has not extended their influence too far. 
That differences exist in the force of attraction, exerted by dif- 
ferent bodies towards others, is abundantly obvious. To what 
such differences are to be ascribed, is a problem we are at pre- 
sent miable to solve satisfactorily. That the sensible qualities 
of bo^s, their elasticity, cohesion, &c. may give rise to 
theiti in part, may be admitted as sufficiently probable ; but to 
aSi^Ume these as the sole cause, is proceeding beyond the 
bounds of strict induction \ and a slight examination of the 
tables of affinities must convince us that in many, nay in' 
far the greater number of cases, circumstances of this kind 
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are insoflicient to account for them entirely ; and that wc must 
admit the operation of causes more obscure, but probably more 
important. If BertholJet therefore means to contend, that all 
the differences observed in the strength of affinity are owing to 
the properties he has pointed out, he will, in innumerable cases, 
find his hypothesis deficient, and irreconcileable with fact. If 
he take more limited ground, and admit that there are other 
causes which affect the force of affinity, independent of those 
jnore obvious qualities, his reasoning is liable to the unan- 
swerable objection, that he has made no allowance for such 
causes, and has consequently exhibited only a partial view 
of his subject. The apparent strength of affinity between 
the principles of sulphate of barytes, we are told, is owing 
to its insolubility and great specific gravity, which determine its 
formation, and render it difficult of decomposition by any sub- 
stance capable of exerting an attraction to either of its consti- 
tuent parts. But what proof is given of the justness of this con- 
clusion, or what evidence have we, that there is not, independ- 
ent of such causes, a strong affinity between sulphuric acid and 
barytes, arising from the figures of their jiarticles, or other cir- 
cumstances, not easily appreciated, but the operation of which 
we are, in innumerable other cases, forced to admit ? Do wc 
not find that this very compound, sulphate of barytes, is equal- 
ly difficuk of decoiupositiou by any single affinity, in the dry 
W’'a3% where its insolubility or sjjecific gravity can have no effect ? 
or, is itiiottiue, that nitrate or muriafe of barytes, either of 
wdiich is abundantly soluble in water, is iikownse difficult of de- 
com})osilion, by substances exerting an attraction to the acid, as 
by potash or soda, though such decompositions ought to be fa- 
voured by the comparatively sparing solubility, and the tendency 
to coliesion of the pure barytes ? and do not these facts prove, 
that, independent of these circumstances, a strong attraction is 
exerted between barytes and the acids with which it combines ? 
jWiy, tlic inference would probably be just as correct, that sul- 
phate of barytes derives its insolubility and strong cohesion from 
the strength of the attraction by which its principles are united, 
as that tlie strong attraction is owing to its being possessed of these 
properties. The carbonates are very susceptible of decomposi- 
tion j and the separation of the acid from the base is easily ren- 
dered complete. The cause assigned by Berthollct, is the elas- 
ticity of the carbonic acid, v/hich removes it when separated, 
and prevents it opposing the action of the decomposing substance. 
But, allowing the operation of this so far, we may repeat the 
question, Where is the proof that it is the sole cause, and that 
nothing is to be ascribed to the real weakness of affinity between 
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the carboriic acid and the bases with which it is combined ? and 
why, if the principle be just in its full extent, is not the same 
facility of decomposition to be observeti in the muriates and flu* 
ates ? Innumerable observations of this kind will occur, on re- 
flection, to every chemist, and must lead to doubt of the just- 
ness of these applications, at least in the cxtefit to which they 
arc carried in this theory. 

To the explanation of complex alRnities, the same objections 
occur, with equal or superior force ; for, with regard to these, 
still more weight seems to be given to these modifying circum-^ 
stances, in determining combinations, than in single attractions. 
^Differences in strength of aflinity between different substances, 
exist, which cannot be ascribed to cohesion or similar proper* 
ties ; and these must necessarily operate, and in part determine 
the combinations which take place. 

It cannot escape observation, too, that, in ascribing to the cir- 
cumstances of cohesion, insolubility, or specific gravity, any 
power of determining combinations, propeities belonging to a 
compound are assigned as causes of its formation. This is an 
absurdity, indeed^ with which the chemist has become familiar, 
from the common theory of disposing affinity (which, we may 
observe, is, like Berthollet’s doctrines, supported by a very ex- 
tensive coincidence with frxt) ; but it must still afford a sufficient 
refutation of any doctrine to which it is attached. Cohesion or 
insolubility in a compound, may have an eil’ect in preventing its 
decomposition, or in counteracting its combinations with other 
substances. But it "would not be easy to state a moreglaiing in- 
congruity in terms, than that these properties, belonging to a 
compound when it does exist, should contribute to its existence, 
by promoting the combination of its constituent parts. The co- 
hesion of a compound is not owing to any intimate union of its 
constituent principles, but to a force exerted between its inie-^ 
grant parts ; and these parts must have been formed, or the 
principles must have been combined, before such a power could 
be brought to operate. Its insolubility belongs not to its ele- 
ments, but is acquired in consequence of their combination, and 
cannot therefore be the cause by which that combination was 
effected. 

We think it unnecessary to engage in the further discussion of 
this subject, which rather requires an experimental investiga- 
tion ; axrd our limits will not allow us to notice some subordi- 
nate points relative to chemical affinity, which form part of the 
subjects of speculation in this volume. Of the general theory 
we have spoken with some indecision ; for, although we perceive 
objections to paxt of the reasoning by which its fiist principle is 
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atrempted to be established, and are doubtful of the justness of 
its applications in the extent to whicli they are carried, yet \vc 
cannot regard it as altogether unsupported ; and we are struck 
with its coincidence with an immense number of chemical phe- 
nomena. Whatever may be its merit, it will probably be re- 
ceived by the chemist with reluctance ; fur its necessary conse- 
quence" appears to be, to un cule what he hns been accus» 
tomed to regard as the most fixed principles of the science, and 
to render ck.crnical action less uniform, and less capable of being 
appreciated with accuracy. The pi ijiciplc on which nearly the 
wliole of chemistry has hitherto been supposed forest is, thatdifFcr- 
ent bodies attract each other with diiVerent degrees of force ; that 
these forces are exerted with uniformity ; and that it is there- 
fore easy to predict tlieir results. If the theory of Berthollet he 
just, it follows that such uniformity of action docs not exist, 
since it is in every case so much influenced, not merely by cir- 
cumstances in general uniform, as tlic cohesion or elasticity of 
bodies, but by the variable circumstance of the quantity in which 
they arc brought to act on each other. This must introduce a 
source of error, against which it will always be cllfiicult to guard ; 
nnd must lead us to regard with distrust much of what has hitherto 
been considered as indubitable fact* Yet, sliould these new 
views be just, though tliey may be so far perplexing, they will 
not be without their advantages. In knowing that quantity mo- 
difies afiinlty, vyc gain possession of a new power, which, in 
practical chemistry, may perhaps be often employed with advan- 
*jigc ; anti the knowledge of it will enable us to avoid the im- 
porraiit errors that might result from considering affiiiitj'' as an 
uniforni force. 

‘ JShould it be regretted,’ §ays Bcrthollcl, to whom the possibility 

the reiuctuuce with which his speculations might be received seems 
fo have occurred, ‘ that this essay excludes the hope of being able to 
N.laf:s the chen;ical povi’er of bodies independently of the conditions which 
modify it j yet it must be acknowledged, that tables of athnity were 
mere memorandums of barren facts *, and that they precluded the ad- 
vantages resulting from the conslderalion of the most productive pro- 
perties, by attending to which a great number of the results of chemi- 
ral action may be foreseen, and that action understood and directed, 
without having occasion to recur to suppositions and particular prin- 
ciples.’ p. 15-1. 

To the theorist it will also occur, that these speculations have 
a tendency to render more perfect the approximation of chemi- 
cal to mechanical philosoph}^, as they aferd additional reasons 
for inferring the identity of the great powers of attraction from 
wi^cli their phenomena arise ; and perhaps they present to us 
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more clearly the prospect, however remote, of our being able to 
explain the actions of chemistry by the same laws that arc known 
to govern the more sensible motions of bodies. In every point 
of view they are interesting ; they may certainly claim the merit 
of originality ; and no one will question the subtility of reason- 
ing and extent of knowledge by which they, are supported. 


Art. XTI. An Historical Review of Ireland^ from the Invasion 
of that Country under Henry IL to itf Union with Great Bru 
tain on the lir January i8oi. By Francis Plowden. 2 vol. 
4to. nearly pp. 2500. With a postliminious Preface. Eger- 
ton, London, 1803. 

I T is common in England to put prefaces before books, but the 
author -of this work, aware of the privileges of his subject, 
has judiciously put his preface <7/?^/*. We have no objections to 
this inversion of accustomed order, provided the practice be con- 
fined to histories of Ireland. Mr Plowden’s postliminious pre- 
face, however, is fraught with amusing matter. We do not re- 
collect many scenes in a comedy more picjiiant than the manual 
performance of a certain departed statesman, snatching a con- 
victory piece of his ‘own othograpliy from ilie hands of the a- 
stonished historian ; while tlie staid and solemn gravity of the 
premier affords a fine contrast to the light-fingered ?giHty of his 
brother. There is nothing in the whole history half so pictu- 
resque as this closet scene in the preface. 

The circumstances under which the historical review of Ire- 
land was undertaken and executed, are such as palliate, if they 
cannot excuse, a number of inaccuracies, and a general want of 
style, preparation, and dignity, which would otherwise afford 
decisive evidence of Mr Plowden’s incapacity for the arduous 
task of an historian. Were the author to undertake (as we ear- 
nestly exhort him to do) a new and abridged edition of his vrork, 
wc should humbly hint at some improvements, along with which 
and its present merit as an extensive compilation, it might be- 
come a popular and valuable performance. A main fault that 
pervades the whole, is the monotonous cry of miserey'c for the 
poor Insh ; and, above all, for the unhappy and harmless Ro- 
man Catholics. Tiie minuter errors, which run like veins 
through 3uccessive pages and chapters, are but diverging branches 
of this general and intolerable blunder. At every interval of 
narration, the tenderness of the reader is afflicted with those ap- 
|>eal$ to his heart j if he opens Mr Plowden at any given aera, he 
is sure to be assailed with this strain of lamentation and if he shuts 
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the book with full faith in its contents, it must be with a flood of 
tears. In history, as in the real scenes of many-coloured life, 
there is always room for a variety of moral remarks j and the his- 
torian ought unquestionably to provide himself with a consider- 
able assortment, upon the supposition that the reader cannot mo- 
ralize for himself. But here we have no remark but one, and, 
whether true or false, it is exhibited without relief or variety. 
Pity the poor Irish, is the only note in the gamut of his obser- 
vations : It comes in like the melancholy cry of a wild sea-bird, 
that may keep us in low spirits for a while, but must ultimately 
lull us asleep. Indeed, the late hour to which our pensive his- 
torian will necessarily detain his peruser, will make it necessary 
to take some such refreshment, before he can get through vo- 
lunrwcs of such a size ; and the reader of Mr Plowden will ex- 
claim, in the words of yEneas, * Qiiis talia fando temperet a la- 
crymis ? at jam nox Immida coelo dcscendit suadcntque cadentia 
sidera somnuni.’ 

Another slight objection to the present state of Mr Plowden’s 
performance, is the quantity of special pleading which it con- 
tains ; a fault into which men of the law are peculiarly prone to 
fall ; but in wliicli the genuine historian seldom indulges, except 
in a foot-note or appendix. It is w’ith perfect deference to Mr 
Plovvden’s general abilities as an author, that we offer those re- 
marks ; and witli full assurance, that his readers will still respect 
in him (after all deduction} that honest zeal which has prompted 
liim to plead the cause of his injured fellow believers, the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, and the independent spirit with which he 
iins stood forward in the cause of justice and humanity. A better 
age, we trust, is near at hand, lor the interest of that class of so- 
ciety whose cause he has taken up. But it is not our business to 
plead in their behalf. 

The Historical Review of Ireland was undertaken (as we learn 
from the author’s postliminious preface) under the auspices of 
Mr Addington — ‘ Nil desperanduin Teucro duce.’ The author 
J>ad been able, from his knowledge of Irish affairs, as early as 
1792, to predict to the then minister, the consequences that 
would result from refusing any longer to accede to the claims of 
the Catholics ; and, as the opposers of Irish emancipation and 
the recallcrs of Lord Fitzwilliam, are now generally allowed to 
have ha^ their share in the merit of certain consequences that 
followed close upon the heels of that refusal, it is but fair to give 
Mr Plowden credit for sagacity in this prediction. Lord Fitz- 
william did undoubtedly pay the same compliment to our cabinet 
measures, in foretelling a civil war in Ireland to be the certain 
result of disappointing three millions of subjects in a promise 

which 
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wliich had been viitually made to them. But it seemed more 
consistent with the dignity cf government, lo overawe than to 
concede; and they iicisistcd in a proud refnsrd, and abided by its 
w^ovst cfTccis — ^ Qiienching the flame of bold iehellion even in the 
b/cod:^' 

It seems a mclandioly pcciiiiarity in the history of our present 
illustrious minister, that his fairest intentions have been conti- 
nually blasted in the bud. His idolioiv; of reform, the gentle 
nurslings of his fancy, in times before the moral eltments of man- 
kind were daslied and confoui'.dcd by the demons of sedition, fled 
dismayed befoie the tenipcsr cf the French revolution ; and Me 
Pitt, it is to be feared, wdll never be tlie rcfoimcr of Pailiament. 
His efforts against tlie slave-trade have not cvcrcorrie the con- 
sciences even of the paltriest cleiks of his administration ; and Mr 
Pitt, w^e are afraid, w-ill not be the destroying angel of that traf- 
fic. As a friend to the Catholics of Ireland, he is probably as 
upright and sincere sacrificing even ambition to purity, he has 
been seen to go out of ofiice in despair, when Ills voice could no 
longer avail hem. But still it is deplorably visible, that MrPitt 
has come in, and may go out once more, v/ithout being in the 
least serviceable to the cause of Catholic emancipation. 

In the year 1792, although he honoured Mr Piow’den witli a 
number of conferences on the subject cf Irish politics, yet he 
treated him unfortunately like a second Cassandra. A written 
statement of Mr Plowden’s opinions was given in at his request ; 
but he scattered and threw aside the sybilline leaves ; or, what 
was tire yame thing, handed them over to the hands of Lord 
Melville ; and that ingenuous statesman lus never had leisure^ 
for twelve years past, to tell what use he made of the monitory 
paper. 

The author was afterw^ards induced, at the instance of Mr Ad- 
dington, to undertake an account of Irish affairs that should in- 
fluence the public opinion in favour of the Union. As Mr PIow- 
den’s own sentiments w’ere enthusiastically attached to that mea- 
sure, he was peculiarly well fitted for the task. His book appear- 
ed suddenly, almost instantaneously, in two prodigious quartos, 
executed within a few months. It was necessary, indeed, to write 
fast under Mr Addingtords administration, if one wdshed to enjoy 
the benefit of his patronage. 

But, when the day of reckoning came, it w^as found that thetiii- 
dertaker had outwitted the doctor. Mr Plowden’s history was in 
favour df the Union indeed ; but in favour also of Irish Catholic 
abounded with anecdotes of oppression in Ire- 
land, 
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land, and with a number of little stories about flogging and tor-* 
tiiring, and hanging inoffensive people, which were not at all di- 
verting to the minister or his Irish auxiliaries. A most affect- 
ing interview accordingly took place, when the parties met. 
The premier, tenderly upbraiding his historian, exclaimed’*' — 

* Did you think it possible I could like such a work, in favour 
of Catholic emancipation, w^hen I hold tny very place by resist- 
ing that question^ — ‘ Dissimulare ctiam sperasti, per fide tantum 
posse nefas Mr Piowden’s book probably will not fare the 
worse with the public, because the author forfeited the patron- 
age of his employer, by a conscientious adherence to principle : 
and wc wish we could say as much in favour of its execution, as 
of the motives which led to the undertaking. 

In this hihtori('al review of IrelaiKl, onr author has com- 
menced ab ovo. lie wanders back to the pleasant and hypothe- 
tical times of the father of Heber and Ercmoii, and to the gold- 
en age of OiSm Fodlah. The Irish emperors of Ulster, a dy- 
nasty of 197 enlightened sovereigns who reigned during many 
centuries before Christ, are announced with as much precision 
as if the acts of their respective parliaments had been printed 
by Dcbrctt ; and the gteat Messrs O’Flaberty, Keating, and 
O’Hallcran, are brought as bail for their existence. Their grand 
monarchy, by a dexterity peculiar to Irish politics, was so con- 
trived, as to be both elective and hereditary. Military talents 
(says Mr Plowden) outweighed civil accomplishments ; personal 
imperEctions or deformities excluded the candidate ; and a long 
beard, we find, was so respectable a recommendation, that a 
prince of the blood in the third century unfitted his rival from 
competing, by setting fire to his beard when the other had im- 
prudently got drunk at the election. 

‘ 'Flic grand e]MJch of political eminence,’ says Mr Plowden, ‘ in 
llic curly history of the Irish, is the reign of their great and favourite 
monarch Ol/am-FodlaJi^ ^vho reigned, according to Keating, about 950 
years before the Chrisllau cera. Under him Avas instituted the great 
Fes at Tcatnor or Tarah^ which was in fact a triennial convention of 
the states, or a parliament, the members of which consisted of the 
Druids and other learned men, Avho represented the people in that as- 
scthbly. Thus the monarch and the provincial and other kings, who 
had the executive power in their hands on one side, and the philoso- 
phers and priests, together with the deputies of the people on ihe o- 
iher, formed the Avhole of this ancient legislature. When this great 
council was convened, previous to their entering upon business, they 
sat down to sumptuous entertainments for six days successively. Very 
minute accounts are given by the Irish annalists of the magnificence 

and 
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and order of these cniertainments : from whence uc may collect the 
earliest traces of heraldry that occur in history, and deduce that partiality 
for family distinctions, which to this day forms a striking part of the 
Irish national characteristic. In order to preserve order and regularity 
in the great number and variety of the members who met together on 
these occasions, when the banquet w’as ready to be served up, the shield 
bearers of the princes rmd other members of the com euiion delivered 
in their shields and targets, Tvhich tvere readily distinguished by the 
coats of arms embhv/.oned upon them : these were arranged by llic 
grand marshal and principal herald, and hung upon the walls on the 
right side of the tables ; and, upon entering the apartments, each mem- 
ber took his seat under his respective shield or target without the slight- 
est disturbance. 'J'lie first six days were not spent in disorderly revelling 
and excess, but particularly devoted to the exatnination and settlement 
of the historical antiquities and aimals of the kingdom : they -were pub- 
licly reheaised and privately inspected ])y a select committee of the most 
learned members. When they had passed the approbation of the assem- 
bly, they were transcribed into the autlicntic chronicle of the nation, 
which was called the register or psalter of Tara ft. 'J'his singular can- 
tioJi, to prevent the Introduction of any falrily or mir.reprcseutaiion in- 
to their national history, would have furnished posterity with the most 
authentic and interesting relations of this ancient and extraordinary 
kingdom, had not the Danes, in their fre^^uent ravages and invasions 
of Ireland during the Ptli and loth centuries, burnt all the books and 
monuments of antiquity that fell in their way. We have still more to 
lament the shamerul and fatal policy of our ancestors, who, from the 
first invasion of Henry Plantagcnel down to the reign ot‘ James the First, 
took all possible means ot art and force to destroy whatever writings 
had by chance or caye been preserved from the destructive hands of the 
Danes. They imagined, that the perusal of such works kept alive the 
spirit of the natives, and kindled them to rebellion, by reminding them 
of the pow^er, independency, and prow^ess of tlieir ancestois. The pub- 
lic mind upon this subject has long been changed ; two centuries have 
gone by since Sir John Davies said, that “ had these peoj)lc been grant- 
ed the benefit of the English laws, it would goc infinitely farther to- 
wards securing their obedience, than the destruction of all the books 
and laws ever published in this kingdom.’*^ We have happily livxd to 
see a legislative union of the two countries, which will, it is trusted, by 
the natural workings of the British constitution, go further in three 
years towards the destnictioii of national prejudice and dissalleclion, than 
a mere communication of laws did in three centuries.’ * 

The splendid efforts of the Irish literati under Ollatn F'udlah 
are only generally noticed by Mr Plovvdcn, That so few of 

their 
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their essays, histories, and learned efF sions, have come down to 
the present generation, is accounted for by the wicked irrup- 
tions of the Danes in the ninth and tenth centuries. In this 
apology for such abundant scantiness of aboriginal Irish litera- 
ture, there is something that strongly reminds us of the Irish 
advertisement : ' Lost on Saturday last, but the loser does not 
know where, an empty sack, wdth a cheese in it. On the sack, 
the letters P. G. are marked \ but so completely wmrn out, as 
not to be legible.’ 

The Irish undoubtedly had abundance of literature in their 
early ages. But the Danes came among them 5 and as the Danes 
were great destroyers, tiiey destroyed a number of Irish 

MSS. of which a vestige does not now re.iiain. How perish- 
able is human glory, even literary glory^ which plumes itself on 
the immortality of mental existence ! A thousand years hence, 
perhaps, the luminaries of the present age will be as little 
known to posteritj", as the wits and philosophers of their psalter 
of Taivih arc to us; and truly, if the document of their exist- 
ence be as ambiguous, wc need not blame our descendants for 
incredulity. With regard to the Danes, however, who were so 
mischievous as to burn ail the libraries of the old Irish s^avans, 
it appears that many writings in dieir norlliern penmanship have 
been found in Ireland ; and as there can be no doubt that such 
writings arc ilie clLpring of Irish genius, though written in a 
foieigii alphabet, it appv.ais that those evil-minded invaders ei- 
ther were tiie writing-masters of the Irish, or took notorial co- 
pies of some of their MSS, before they committed them to the 
dames. In addition to Colonel Valiancy’s discovery of the old 
Irish lines in the Poenulus of Plautus; Mr Plowden adduces, as 
piov)f of the Carthaginian origin of the Irish, the similarity of 
certain pieces of armour dug up at Canine, to those which are 
found in ilie bogs of Ireland. If it were even possible to prove 
that those pieces of armour are not Roman (and as the Romans 
fell at Cant' a; in pretty considerable numbers, such a supposition 
is not to be excluded), still we think it a mean compromise, in 
Irish anticjuarlans, to derive their origin from the Carthaginians. 
Why not derive the Carthaginians from the Irish ? — the one dif- 
ficulty is not a whit greater than the other. 

'The Knglish history of Ireland opens with Pope Adrian’s fa- 
mous bull ; an article, by the way, which seems to have thriven 
and increased prodigiously in this fertile soil. In this bull his 
Holiness has the kindness to make over all Ireland in a present 
to his dear son in Christ, Henry the II. of Ireland ; and farther, 
he enjoins his dear son Henry to go over to Ireland, and root 
out the foul wickedness of the Irish, not forgetting to exact Pe- 
ter’s 
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ter’s pence in behalf of his holy mother clmrch. The Irish, un- 
willing to pay an assessed tax to this newly appointed office of 
the Pope’s revenue, and having their own clergy to maintain al- 
ready, independent of Peter’s peace, resisted their invaders ; but, 
whether from an improper defence-bill, or a bad supply of vo- 
lunteers and militia, or for want of a great man of the law to 
enforce volunteering, their defence did not succeed ; and the 
English established themselves never to be expelled. A handful 
of English having rooted themselves in a district denominated the 
Pale, exercised a most savage authority over the conquered as well 
as the surrounding natives. It appears that, for many centuries 
after the conquest, it was accounted no crime to kill ‘ a mere 
Irishman and that every pretext was used to encourage the ex- 
tirpation of that unhappy indigenous breed. Rewards were even 
held out, as we should do to lessen the propagation of foxes or 
weasels. The Englishman of the Pale was allowed to put to 
death every thief, or alien, or mere Irishman (for the names were 
used promiscuously and synon^miously) that he met with ; and the 
captor was to enact, in one summary performance, the part of 
thief-catcher, judge, jury, and executioner. As it was easy to 
distinguish the native Irishman by the costume of Ills country ; so 
the very dress, or rather the nakedness of the wretched native, 
became his death W’arrant ; aud for the crime of'being taken with 
hair on his upj>er lip (the practice of shaving it being confined to 
the English), the Irishman usually had bis head cut oft*. To avoid 
this disagreeable treatment, the native septs flew to arms, and 
fought as well as men, so wretchedly ducipiiHcd, and so divided 
among themselves, could be expected to fight : but of all the glory 
and chivalry, and boasted improvement, and regular government, 
of the early Irish, not a vestige remains at this period of their 
history. They disappear at tlic cera cf English invasion, like fairy 
scenes at the cock-crow, and leave us fairly to doubt if they ever 
existed, except in the brains of Irish antiquarians. 

The period of the Reformation opens a third grand aera in Irish 
history. * It has been too prevalent,’ Mr Plowdcn observes, ‘ to 
lay indiscrioiinately to the account of that great innovation in our 
national church, the various struggles, levolutions, and convid- 
fiionsp that afterwards happened in the state, an error pregnant 
with incalculable mischief.’ If it be an error, however, to a- 
scribe those convulsions in die state of Ireland to religion a- 
lone, it certainly would be an equal error, to exclude it alto- 
gether, But although it was the mutual hatred of the nations, 
and the savage spirit of the Irish chieftains, alternately submit- 
ting and revolting, as they were subdued or provoked anew by the 
race within the Pale (a race who are described as ipsis hyhernis hy* 
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lernioresf that kept alive eternal hostility ; yet, if selfishness and 
pride inflicted reciprocal wounds npon the Irish, it was religious 

animosity that made those wounds rankle and grow incurable : 

if the former causes gave vigour to the bow, the latter imparted 
venom to the shaft. The peculiar cfiects of the Revolution, m- 
doed, appear to have been to give a geneial, instead of a desultory 
aspect, to the civil commotions of Ireland. It converted their 
hostilities, from thefeudoand inrojuls of families, carried on against 
the districts of each other, into broad and extensive war. It was 
now the war of a Catholic colony against its Protestant govern- 
ment, as, excepting a few adherents of the Kriglisli goveinment, 
the whole island seemed to be armed in defence of the faith of 
St Patrick. 

The discontents of civil war were aggravated daring the reign 
of Elizabeth, by a severe system of religious intolerance. Natu- 
ral as it might he for a Protestant government to hate that ndi- 
gion which had so lately ihre.Ucaed tksolation to the whole Pro- 
testant world, yet the sulFcrings of Ireland during Elizabeth arc 
not to be excuse I upon any pi inciple of justice or necessity. How 
far the misdemeanours of her deputy Lord Pitzwillram ought to be 
imputed to his royal mistress, may indeed be questioned ; but, that 
Elizabeth knew well, from per'^onal correspondence with ofheal 
persons in Ireland, thesad state of hernative subjects, is established 
by records of the cleirost nature, lira MS. letter, which is still 
preserved in Trinity Ckdiege, Dublin, from an ofneerof the. name 
of Lee, to (^leeu Elizabeth, an open description is given, of which 
we cannot doubt the autiier.t'city ; but of such cruelties, os 
oiiordd liave rather expected to find in the history of a Turkish, 
than of an English province. W c refer the reader, who wishes to 
see this paper, to No. XI, of Mr Plowden\'i appendix. 

The liitter fruits of oppression appeared very soon and distinctly 
in the suhoequent history of Ireland. Rebellion produced confis- 
cation. Probcription and poverty drove the loser of his house and 
c jtate into despair and insurrection j and the execution of the re- 
bel only rooted deeper in the hearts of the siXJCtators a desire to 
avenge their sympathies and their wrongs. It is to these acting 
and reacting causes, to the cherished aud fostered spirit of indig- 
nation, increasing and propagating its strength from ©ne genera- 
tion to another, till, fed by every feeling of national and personal 
pride, it grew to be the main passion, and as it were the religion 
of a barbarous man, — that we are to look for the terrible event, 
which at no distant period laid the island desolate with blood. 

The reign of the first Charles presents a still stronger proof 
against Mr Plowden’s insinuation, that religious differences were 
not the chief sources of the troubles of Ireland after the period 
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of the Reformation. According to Mr Plowden’s account of 
this reign, the sole spring of discord was, the double conduct of 
Charles, and the bigotry of Ormond’s hatred against the Catho- 
lics. It would be little to the purpose, upon this question, to 
exculpate Charles from the crime (to call it by its worst name) 
of giving a double commission to Ormond and Glamorgan ; but, 
at all events, whatever were the faults of Charles, his Lord- 
Lieutenant is impeached by no facts, and only by the suspicions of 
his Catholic enemies. He had (we may concede to Mr Plowden) 
no very cordial affection for the Irish Catholics ; but it was not 
the hatred of an oppressor, but of one who severely smarted 
under their perjury and their breach of treaties. He was sent to 
subdue them as traitors, after the horrible massacre of 1641 ; 
and, when he had laid them at his feet, he wished to grant them 
generous terms ; for, if we make allowance for the religious 
fury of the times, the terms which he offered them were ex- 
tremely liberal. ' He wished to make a league with them, and to 
bring in their whole strength and enthusiasm to the aid of the 
royal cause. But Ormond’s plans, and the peace of Ireland, 
were sacrificed to the influence of the Irish priests, principally to 
the intrigues of Mr Dominic Fanning, and the fulminations 
of the Pope’s Nuncio. Mr Dominic afterwards exhibited upon 
that instrument of destruction, to which all wicked priests should 
be exalted. Unfortunately, the Pope’s Nuncio was not brought 
to the same exaltation. But, is it possible to blame Ormond 
for the breach of the treaty of 1645, even although we could 
excuse the Catholic confederates for breach of faith, on their 
plea of Glamorgan’s commission ? Or, is there a shadow 
of proof, as Mr Plowden asserts, that Ormond connived at the 
treachery of his Sovereign ? As to the private character of Or- 
mond, it is given much more amiable, and in much truer colours^ 
in the words of the venerable Clarendon, than in the work be- 
fore us. For an answer to that unfounded charge of corruption 
on the Marquis’s character, in the affair of surrendering Dublin, 
which was originally raised against him by his contemporaiy 
enemies, and has been since taken up by Mr Plowden, we refer 
the reader to Clarendon’s Historical Review of Ireland, at 
p. 71* ^ 7 ^* 

Over the succeeding reign, under which Clarendon filled the 
place of Ormond as the Lord-Deputy of Ireland, and the 
Catholic commander Lord Tyrconnel came over to England 
to persuade his Sovereign to break through the act of settle- 
ment, for the purpose of putting the power and patronage 
of Ireland into the hands of his fellow-believers, Mr Plow- 
den passes in a brief and epigrammatic manner. At certain 

stages 
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stages of his p^ri^a^e through a long history^ the wriwr is often 
impelled to drive rapidly oni ox invited to delay add expatiate, 
according as the scenea which lye before him promise cheer and 
enieirtaiomeat to his civil and religious opinions. In the glorious 
Kevolutit^i of England^ tJiift’O is nothing hospitable to the wishes 
of a Catholic, and nothing, indeed, exhUarating to the feelings of 
an Irish historian who views that event in its imrhediate relation 
to Ireland alone. The words of Mr Burke are introduced by Mr 
Plowden on this occasion 5 * and no words, certainly, can have 
more weight and authority than those of that great man, who felt 
30 deeply, unddrs^ood so tlioroughly, and pleailed so powerfully, 
th^ interests of Ireland. Wlien he came forth in the proud ma- 
turity of his powers, * like a giant to run his race,* his efforts and 
his eloquence in behalf of Irish commerce and emancipation, 
were such as should consecrate his rhemory as a patriot, and en- 
dear it to his native country. If he lived to be the prophet and 
apostle of a faith less congenial to liberty^ let it be remembered 
what extraof dinary circumstances of the moral world produced 
iSrat obliquity of hts genius from its once more liberal inclination. 
If he etSeci, it was the w^andering of a mind dazzled with its own 
splendours, and which seemed, durst we use the similitude, like 
the throne of Milton*^ heaven, ^ dark with excessive bright J* 

VOL. V. NO. 9 . L ‘ The 

^ ^ By the total reduction of the kingdom of Ireland in 1691, the 
ruin of llic native Iribh, and, in a great measure tob, of the first races 
of the English, was cdmpilelcly accomplished. The interest was 
settled with as solid a stability as any thing in human affairs can look 
for. All the penal laws of that unparalleled code of oppression which 
were made after the last event, were manifestly the effects of national 
hatred and scorn towards conquered people, whom the victors de- 
lighted to trample, aiid were not at all afraid to provoke. They w^ere 
not the effects of their fears, but of their security. They who carried 
On this system looked to the irresistible force of Great Britain for their 
support in their acts of power: They were quite certain, that no com- 
plaints of the natives w^ould be heard o\\ this side of the water with any 
other sentiments than those of contem^ and indignation. Tlieit cries 
only served to augment their torture^ Machines which could answer 
their purpoks so well, must be of an excellent contrivance. liideed, 
at that time: in England,^ the double name of the complainants, Irish 
and Papist^^it \vouId be hard to say singly which was the most odioOs), 
shut up the hearts of every One against them. Whilst that temper pre- 
vailed, in all its force, to a time within our memory, every mea^urie was 
pleasing and popular, just in proportibn as it tended to harass and ruin 
a set of pcople vvho were looked upon as*enemies to God and map, and 
indeed as a race of bigotted 8a|||ges who were a disgrace to hutnan natpre 
itself.’ Burke'^s Letters to Sir Her, d'l* 
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The BritUh Revolution brought tp Ireland a conqueror of 
miM aud tolerant principles^ but whose better intentions unfor^ 
tta^ately yielded to the anticatholic ^eal of his English Parlia- 
ment^ who seemed to think there wis no other W’ay of making 
faithful subjects of the Irish Catholic^ tjxan hf yoking them with 
penal statutes and a system of rigour. 

* However glorious in the cause of civil freedom (says our author) 
were the exertions of our ancestors at the Revolution, yet the unbiassed 
mind must necessarily doubt the purity of their patriotism, when it con- 
templates the English Parliament and Government opposing that very li » 
l^rty* in Ireland which they so zealously supported in England, The 
fermentation between England and Ireland became alarming. It was 
nojlongcr a contest between a conqueror and an oppressed people, ic- 
claiming their natural, civil, or religious rights. The bulk of the nation 
was so dispirited and reduced imder their sufferings, that their feeble 
moans ivefe scaiccly heard on their own shores, much less across St 
George’s Channel : they existed only as the passive objects of persecu- 
tion. T'he conflict was with that very protestant ascendancy in Ireland, 
which it had been the primary policy of the English cabinet for thelaj^t 
century to establish, and which now only had been effectually acqompli«l- 
cd. It was impossible that civil liberty should make the progitss it did 
in England, and tlxat Ireland should be mote than insensible of its bles- 
rings. The Irish legislature was called upon to surrender and renounce 
those very rights which the English Parliament had so gloriously assert- 
ed, IVIr Molyneux, one of the members for the uiuveisity of Dublin, a 
\ciy popular chaiacter, was the most forward in the cause of Irish patriot- 
ism. In 1698, he published his famous book, intituled, “ T^e Case of 
Ireland* s being bound hkj Acit of Parliament in England Uatedf* whicli 
grectly increased his reputation, influence, and popularity, w’ithiu and 
without the Parliament of Ireland. 

‘ This book was wTitien in a strmn of independent discussion and spi- 
rited assertion to .which Ireland had hitherto been a stranger. 'J'hc au- 
thor conridered how Ireland originally became annexed to the ciow’n ot 
England 5 how far tliis connection was founded in conquest 5 what weie 
the true and lawful rights of the conquerors over the conquered ; and 
whether thos^ rights, whatever they might be, extended to posterity in - 
deHnitely ^ and, finally, what concessions had been made to Ireland, 
and what were the opinions of thfc learned who had handled the subject, 
He closed with strong inferences in support of a perfect and rcuprocal 
indcpenderfce of each kingdom upon the other. As, by the first act 
which the lr?fjhJegislatur«f passed under William and Mary, they had c- 
speciajfly that the Kingdom of Ireland Was|||mexed and 

united to th^ nuperial crotvn of England, and by the laws and statule<% 
of this kingdom (Ireland), w^as declared to be justly and rightfully 
depending upon and belonging, and for ever united to the same,” it 
was clearly impossible to reconcile the theory of perfect independence 
with the practice. The very exigencies^ human policy required, that 
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thfe ptcdoititoanc^ of the power df England should, throughout every 
departiheht df Msh go^eMinent and legislation, coitimand an ascendancy, 
against which the oilly remedy lay in an iiicorporale union. With rea- 
son, then, did the late Lord Clare assure the House of Peers on th :* 
lOlh of February 1800 , that our ancestors saw the seeds of disunion 
in the connexion which at this time subsisted betweeii Ireland and Eng- 
landv” 

^ The English House of Commons took up the gauntlet with a high 
hand;, A conunitlce was appointed to examine Mr Molyneux’s book, 
and to report such passages as they should find denying the authority .of 
ihe parliament of England,, and also what proceedings had taken place 
in Ireland, that might occasion the said pamphlet. On the 22d of 
June Xti98, the committee reported the obnoxious passages, and slated, 
that, on inquiry into the jproceedings in Ireland which might occasion 
the pamphlet, they found in a bill transmitted under the great seal of 
Ireland, during the late parliament there, intituled, ‘‘ A Bill For the 
better Security of her Majesty’s Person and Government,” that the 
w hole of an act passed in England for abrogating the bath of suprema- 
cy in Ireland, and appointing other oaths, was re-cnacted with some 
nltlralions j and that, in the same bill, the crown of Ireland was styled 
the imperil crown of Ireland. Upon this report, the house resolved, 
Tiemine contradicente^ “ that the book published by Mr Molyneux was of 
tlangerous tendency to the crown and people of England, by denying tlie 
authority of the King and Parliament of England to bind the kingdom 
and people of Ireland, and the subordination and dependence that Ireland 
had and ought to have upon England, as being united and annexed lo 
the imperial crown of England,” They resolved also, ‘‘ that the bill 
hUely transmitted from Ireland, whereby an act of parliament made in 
England expressly to bind Ireland is pretended to be re-enacted, had 
given occasion and encouragement to forming and publishing the dan- 
gcrous 2 )osiUons contained in the said book.” ’ The house, in a body, 
p:csented an address to the lUng, cnlargingy in tenns of great indig- 
nation, on the book and its pernicious assertions, and on the dangerous 
tendency of the proceedings of the Irish parliament, beseeching his 
Majesty lo exert his royal prudence to prevent their being drawn into 
example, and to take all necessary care that the laws which directed and 
restrained the parliament of Ireland in their actings, should not be evad- 
ed j and concludinj^ with an assurance of their ready concurrence and 
assistance, in a parliamentary way, to preserve and maintain the depend-^ 
ance^and subordination of Ireland to the imperial crown of England. 
The King answered, “ that he wrould take care that was was com- 
pli^ined, 0? sh^d he prevented and redressed as the Commons desired.” 
'Julius were parliaments of the two countries at issue.’ Vol, I* 
p. 202—205. 

The firm consolidation and way of the English party in Ire- 
land, is dated by Mr Plowden from the Commencement of the 
reign we liave just mentioned From this time, the Churchmen 

2 * ^ and 
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and Presbyterians di'ew more nearly and cordially to each oilier^ 
against those wliotn they styled their common enemies, L e, the 
Catl^olics. And yet, illiberal as their Protestant conquerors 
might have been, and dreadful as that imperium in impertby the 
government of Dublin castle, certainly was, we may sec, through 
the darkest descriptions of Mr Plowden, that the Irish began, im- 
mediately after the Revolution, to catch and embrace the enlight- 
ened principles of the sister kingdom, and to cherish a love ot li- 
berty and of letters akin to the civilization of England. By that 
Gordian entanglement of good and evil i^bich is visible in all hu- 
man events, the domination of England over Ireland has intro- 
duced, at particular periods, more than the common desolations 
of conquest and oppression ; but if we lock to the progress of Irish 
civilization, numerical increase, industry, and the intcrminabio 
vistas of improvement which are open to &r future days, he muse 
be a bold calculator of possibilities who will assert, that Ireland 
would have risen to a better state than her present, under any na- 
tive and separate government. It is but two hundred years since 
our good King James the First was obliged to force his Irish sub- 
jects to harness their horses at the plough ; and so obstinately were 
the accomplished descendants of Milesius attached to the system 
of their own Board of Agriculture, that it required very severe 
penalties to keep them from tying the plough to the horse’s tail. 
And, much as we may censure the subsequent oppressions of the 
Catholics, when penalties were become as unnecessary as they 
were impolitic and unjust, yet so dreadful must have been the 
reversed picture of events, had James the Second triumphed over, 
his Protestant opponents -in Ireland, and secured, by Cathcdic 
loyalty, the independence of his Irish Kingdom, that no friend to 
human nature can lament his defeat, We do not accuse our au- 
thor of doing so ; but we are astonished at his unqualified asser- 
tion, that James, after playing the tyrant and coward in Eng- 
land ; after abjuring, as well as breaking the British Constitution, 
was still dc jure and de facto King of Ireland. He was not King 
of one inch of.British Dominion, after breaking his coronation 
oath. He had not two coronation oaths, one for England and an- 
other for Ireland ; he had but one, which he broke ; and, in $0 
doingjf abjured the crown of both kingdoms. A King of Eng- 
land who canid do so, was not to be suffered to erect ^ standard 
of arbitrary pomr at the head of any portion of bis subjects r he 
was to be tooted pqt .of Ireland, if he fled there to maintain the 
divine rights of tyraota and Popes, as much as if he bad^ fled 
tC| the island of Jainaica tO fight for the divine right of planters to 
Ilufn and devour their fcllow-creatur^. 

ftfpert continued to b$ dreaded iii England when it might 

have 
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have been siecurely bated and despised. Under the reign of Qneeii 
Ann^» that prevailing passion dictated the severe penal laws a- 
gainst the Catholics, of \AliIch Mr Plowden, it must be owned, 
with justice complains ; bivt the severities of our forefathers, if 
denied an apoldgvy ought to he traced to their proper cause. The 
memory of the Irish massacre; the memory of the French massacre 
of Protestants, the gun- powder plot, and the late tyrannies of 
James; made people of the reformed persuasion naturaliy appre- 
hensive for their safety, should the holy inoihor churdi ever arite 
from her overthrow to be the mistrtss of these realms. It was 
impossible for a pious Christian, with the lanthorn of Guy FawUcs 
in his imagination, or fresh from perusing the hill of fare of tlve 
inquisition, not to anticipate the carving '<jid cooking of human 
lies!) that was likely to t^e place, if the old lady of Babylon 
should oiice’more sit down to her wonted cnteitainmcnts. At 
tills day of advaPiCed improvement, wdien popery lias learned hu- 
ll) llicy from defeat, and Catholics themselves liave grown tolerant, 
we. might not, perhaps, have fed, the mother church with all the 
dainty refinements of her ancient ];ersccution ; but it is probable 
she would have long contianed tn legulc heisclf wdtUthc plain roast 
and boil of Smithfield and St Bariholomcvv. Popery, however, 
like the lion with his nails pared and his teeth drawn, grows 
liarmless in a state of suhjcciipn. ‘ Babylon was now fallen,'* 
assuredly to rise no more ; and hence the injustice of proscribing 
a religion, when its bigotry had become no loViger a proper object 
of apprehension. Retaliation is unworthy of men, when clerne::-. 
cy can conquer by reconciling. Who can hear, without horror, 
(ns ia related by cur author,, and, thougli disputed, not disprov- 
v:l), tha(, late as 1723, an act was passed hy the Paiiiair.cut of 
Ireland fqr catcliing and castrating all Irish priests^ as if that un- 
happy race of aniniajs had been capable of perpetua^ng their faiU\ 
and their species by one and j:he, same means. 

It is curious to tri^ce the progress and decline ofTbat dread 
and detestation of popery which once made so great a figure in 
our hUtpr)% Fora ccpt\^ry after, Reformation, it, seems to 
have electrified the whc>|e. Protestant community, and exerted its 
influence, even over the tpp^t, enlightened stateameu. It fell nest, 
hyilthe gravitation, upon the less exalted iateliccts of cil-. 

detmen and owuitry squires, who used to toa^t, in Iqrge bumpers, 
the downfaj of the Pope and Pretender, ^y a (artfier, d^clefision,, 
it was afterwfards found tp fettle, among geniiip^ piethp^^ists, an^ 
devout old W'Qmen '; and, so as the Popish riots ^ 

number of enlightened tlieoWians, the sailprs of 
ping, sallied opt the res|^ctive oapitaj^ pf tlje tvvo ^ingdotnsj^ 

to^rivc heresy from its quarters, with cudgels in their hands. 
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aJU about the begio^hg of '|he |K,e^erit century, Rfr A^^^ 
dih|;,ti>ti, doing gentle violence to hjs pwajhutotle ambition, tarn:.; 
ed the prime minister out of his place for pi^esiimihg to emailci^^ 
pate the Paprste pf Ireland! ^ 

Through the three Hapoverian reigns of his histoty, which, 
in point of volume, form by far the most considerable p^rt of the 
i^ok, our author pursues the contests of the Trish oppositionists 
With the ministerial majority in Parliament, with a fervent partia- 
lity to the former side«^ Of the state of the Catholics during the 
reign of Primate Boulter’s influence, he gives the foBowing pic- 
tufe \ 

/ Tbe Catholics, broken down by oppression, scarcely claimed the 
rlghts'of eiiistence, and w^ere occasionally made the passive int^Uuments 
of the other parties, according to the exig^dies of their several tem- 
porairjr projects, and were too oft^n made Jpjects of nexv rigour and 
persecution, for the sole purpose of witUdrawng the attention of their 
^ipppoilents from measures which the particular parties wished to carr)% 
l^veral measures of the British cabinet^ with reference to lreland, imme- 
diately tended to convince ihe wltoleof .the Iii^h nation, that the pros 
. perily> welfare, and feVicUy, of that, kingdom, hiwl but little sway in de- 
termining th<ilr conduct jtowiards it. li^ucc the Tory party, which still 
f>crsistcd in their old principles, to resist the whig administratlcn, being 
joined by those who threw their eyes, on the|fbal slate of their counLry, 
and exerted their efforts to advance its prosperity, ihe whole of 
and the new parly acquired (and perhaps not .undeservedly) the common 
nnpcllatioii of Patriots. Inis was the patty v/hich Pnmalc Boulter ul- 
Vv'ays affected to teim' the dheoniented, and not unfrequently the King’s 
enemies*, and of whose successful oppo?ition to the measure* of thesa 
Tvhom.his Grace termed ///:* JKing^s ser’MntSy and consequently friends^ lie 
^fcemplained.’ 

The loyalty of the Irish Catholics durktg two successive rebel- 
lions against the family of Hanover, is urged by Mr Plowden as 
a proof of their claims to the indulgence of a Protestant govern, 
ment. During the first days of the latter Sovereign, the . affairs 
of Ireland are drawn in the 'darkest flours. The memoralde 
‘.carcity of the years 17.281 -was aggravated by, the stag- 

nation of trade and maiiufgcti^cs* : Wretchedness#. riots a»d emi- 
gration,' Inmed the chief events in. the hj^ofy of* Irclarid during 
these and p?atty succeeding years; hut tte latter part of the reign 
presejiti 4 feiw scene* The triumph of a native Irisli and pair i- 
otic dppbiiti^l pw a c|^estion of great national magnitude, breaks 
, in like>bc day*<^Spri»g of Irisli independence on the middle of the 
.last, century* V^si honourable testimony'is given by Mr Plowden 
I' to the .tolerating, dispositions of George the Siecond arid his mi-, 
mster W^polc.; and h^ the reader receives, at lasr^ the blessed 
mtcll%cnce# that "bis Whappy friends the Catholics bad a tempo 
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rary breathing, from their sufferings. It was not only underthe 
halcyon clays pf Lord Chesterfield, biVif also under the Dorset and 
Pevonshirc administratibn, that a milder system was begun to be 
observed. 

^ We are now arrived’ (says Mr Plowden) * at that period of the 
Irish history at which Mr Burke observed the English in Ireland began 
to be domiciliated^ and to recollect' that they had a country. '1 he 
English interest, at first, by faint and almost insensible degrees, but at^^. 
length openly and avowedly, became an independent Irish Interest, full 
as independent as it could ever have been in the persons of the native 
Irish. The View Lord Lieutenant, when he met the Parliament in 
3 TIT, complimented them on his Majesty’s continuance of his paternal 
regard to a dutiful and loyal people, and recommended a continuance 
of the same good conduct and' vigilance which, under God had pre- • 
vented the communicaticn of so dangerous an infection [it e. the Scot- 
tish rebellion) to that kingidom.’ ^ 

From the above period through the rest of George the Second’s, 
and a great part of his present Majesty’s reign, the history of Mr^^, 
plowden appears to us amusing in matter, and animated with the ’ 
just zeal of a constitutional Whig. When he conducts us to the 
important victory of the Irish Orator Grattan over a venal and 
arbitrary .interest in the Irish Parliament, and to the events which 
liave since been denominated the Irish Revolution, viz. the ex* 
tended establiahment of the volunteer associations, and the decla- 
ration of legislative independence by the Irish Parliament \ the 
progress of his narrative, though impeded by materials either hea- 
vily superfluous, or by no means sufficiently abridged, is yet regu- 
lar and perspicuous in arrangement. 

The rest of the history, allotting nearly a thousand quarto pages 
to the later years of his present Majesty, is more diffuse than cot ' 
pious. Copies of ' letters, addresses, and resolution# ; copies of 
heads of bills 5 copies of entire debates in l^ariiament j lists of 
Voters, and transcripts of protests, with sundry formalities of the 
confidential oaths, of Orangemen, Defenders, and Peep-of 
day- Boys, compose this voluminous sketch of the affairs of Ireland 
for fifteen years back. Such a compilation may l)e useful as 3 
source of reference or information to future historians, but will 
never answ’cr the instructive and dignified uses, any more than it 
can deserve the exalted pame, oi History^ j. 
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Surgical Ohs^i^tionh fmtaining a Classification of 
Rumours ^ with Cases to illustrate iWt History qf ‘each Species ^ at^ 
Account of Diseases whkissJtrikmgiy resemble the Venereal Dism 
and various cases iSustraUve af different Surgical Subjects. 
iRy John F. R. S- , Honorary Meml>er of th<? 

Royal Metiical Society of Edinburgh, and of the So- 

l^ieties of Paris, Philadelphia, &c. Assistant Sargeoii to St. 
i^rtholemew’s Hospital, and Teacher of Anatomy and Surgery. 
8vo. jffi. 163. Longman Sc Rees, London. 1804. 

, . -t ' ' 

W HOEVER thinks of the importance of the science of medi- 
cthc, and has seen, in practice, the baneful eifects of imper- 
fect theories of mistaken principles-suppnrted in the writings of me- 
dical men, mnst enter into the consideration of these subjects with 
some^tvdUcy of discussion ; and if no personal animosity lurk un- 
rkr an'apparent zeak the pubhc ought to regard, with great indul- 
f&ce, an ardour without which the science can neither be improved 
^crpiany anddis4greeab^e are the obstacles) nor the practice of the 
pl^fesston followed with sufficient attention to the patient. On 
the present occasion, where we see in an author the utmost plain- 
ness in manner, the greatest zeal for the improvement of surgery, 
and m uncommon degree of success in this laudable pursuit, there 
can bd no place for severity of criticism. But we are sure, t|iat 
Mr Abernethy will be better pleased with a free enquiry into the 
sul^ect of his work, tlian he would have been with obsequious 
ind unqu^fied praise. We make use of his own words, when 
we say, * that he is not unwilling to lay himself open to criticism 
and censure, when he has the view of bringing a difficult and in- 
tisTesting subject before the public tliough we would observe^ 
that censure h a term which can never be applied with justice tQ 
the author of these** Observations.’ 

The first part of the present volume contains a treatise on Tu- 
nsours. Here the reader will be diappointed; if he expect a very 
satisfactory arrangement. The manner in which the subject is 
created, confirms us in the idea, that Mr Abernethy is on? of those 
authors yirho 4 re more anxious to appear original, than careful to 
reduce tbtif remarks into their proper place in the general system 
of khowiedge; But omthiat Subject we shall be more pardci^r 
immediatdl/. . 

He heztireWictf diseases which resemble Syphilis. This will 
not fail to infi^st thanj i and occupies a large proportion of the 
volume.. ' 'ir- - ^ > v . ^ ^ 

The ftst of the work ^sists chiefiy of a kind of an appendix to 
Abernethy ’s former works. The subjects arc~Ihjnf ies of the 
Head 4 Aneurism j thp ' 4 |#rdtlon of pdncturihg the b|addcr ^ the 
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Tie Douloureuse ; the Renooval of loG^ Substances from the IfkUee 
Joint. 

We shall not endeavour to extract the matter of these Observa- 
tions, to enrich our Review, and supersede the perusal of the 
work ; but, strenuously recommending the book to the attention 
of our. readers, shall confiae our criticism to some of the most 
prominent and chsfracteristic doctrines and cases vvhich it con-^ 
tains. 

L To one unacquainted with the frequency and the danger of 
tumours in 4 he human body, the principal subject of th(f present 
volume will not perhaps appear very interesting ; but, in the mind 
of a surgeon, the subject has great importance. He knows how 
much tumours are neglected in their first stage, how the patient 
reconciles himself to \heir gradual increase, how full of danger 
they are in the end, and to how miserable and lingering a^^ath 
many of them inevitably lead. He will therefore look forward 
with eagerness to the perusal of these essays, as likely to resol^< 
many of the difliculties which embarrass him in practice. 

Before we enter upon this part of the publication before 
we shall shortly explain what, according to our conceptions, a 
treatise on tumours should embrace. 

The subject presents an extensive field for observation ; much is, 
yet to be done by anatomical investigation ; there i$ great scope 
for pliysiological' discussion : and much remains to be settled by the 
results of extensive practice. Hitherto, the small number of well 
marked cases has served only to open new vipws of facts, and 
further sources of uneasiness and apprehension. In the present 
state of our knowledge, (even after the perusal of the work before 
us)^ the observations relative to the sj:ructure of tumours are not 
sufficiently minute to sanction a perfect and scientific arratigenmeht 
of them on the principle of their internal structure. Wiile* 
therefore, we acknowledge the mcvii of the present publication, 
we consider the imperfections, of which we are bound to take 
notice, as imputiable, not so much to the author, as to the general 
neglect in which the subject has been left, and the want of suffi- 
cient materials for a less exceptionable system. 

In investigating thenature of tumoi|i 3 , three divisions of the sub- 
ject appears to be necessary, Tirsi^ Theexternal characters are to 
be studied ; aud by these external characters only can tumours be 
usefully aiyanged. These characters arc distinguishable in the form, 
consistence,- and colour of tumours ; in their elasticity or hardness ; 
in the degree of iooseuefisvor adhesion of the skin which covers 
them ; lathe degree of inflammation, venous vascularity, discolour- 
atioit of their surface, or ulceration ; in the pain or sensation in 
the part affected \ in the constitutional Jieculiarides \ tlie time of 
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life j^^iefdowness or rapi^^of the growth of the tumours, &c* 
^Arrangement founded wthis pi^nciple, would make our in. 
fonp^ion immediately applicabte to practice* The second division 
o£ jtte subjeqt would confeyij^ knowledge of the internal structure 
g^ant^he peculiarities of the vascular state of the part : which, 
ingrafted as it were on the living body, retains a function some- 
what independent. Under this bead of the inquiry, the nature 
^ those tumours which we have been previously made acquainted 
with^ frpm the external appearance, would be investigated, many 
unfores^n dangers would be discovered, and a rationalfoundation 
laid for practice and for Improvement in knowledge, A third 
.^vjhead of inquiry would form the most Indispensable part of the 
‘ work“indttding the connexion between the anatomy and th^ 
subject of operations, the means to be employed in the extirpa- 
, tipn of tU|nours,and the occurrences apt to embarrass the surgeon 
^ dur^ operation. 

being our ideas of what might have been done, the 
^ound of our principal objection to the present paper wnll readily 
^^fear. The work has unquestionably great merit, and contains 
TOiny good practical remarks ; but we feel ourselves called upon 
to make a very free cornment on the foundation of o^r author 
(^arrangement of tumours, and on some of his insulated ckses anej 
%bser|atzons. 

Let us not be considered as too eager antagonists to Mr Aber- 
netby, because we venture to arrest him on the threshold, and 
challenge his first definition. We oppose him in the very out- 
set, beeaule the principles which he there assumes embarrass him 
throughout his progress, and involve him in manifold difficulties 
and contradictions. We find our author denning tumours to be 
^vBuch swellings , as arise from some new production which made 
no part of the original composition of the body.’ It seems to 
us to be a fundamental error to found a definition upon opinion 
merely : on a theory which may be delusive, and certainly will 
not be universally received. Mr Abernethy is deceived, if he con- 
siders this as a definition, and equally mistaken, if he conceives 
that the character here given distinguishes the permanent tumour 
from an occasional swelUngf 

But w^ do not apprehend that the error rests with the definition j 
for involved in a very difficult inquiry into the 

growth of tnmp The , author places himself here 

under and authority of Mr Hunter z and explains 

the a pendulous tumour b the peritoneum, by sup- 
posing haying first been thrown out and coagulated, 

thy. ^sela had afterwards shot into it, and deposited the matter 
whip formed the tumour* c ' Tlzere can be little dpubt’ {he con- 

4 tinucs) 
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tinues) ^ but that tumcurs form cve^jwhere in the same naanner. 
The coag^lablc ^rt of the htet)d^ bcihg eitheir^accidently effused^ 
or deposited in consequence of Njisease, bccome| afterwards an 
organized and living part, by the growth of the'-i(yacent y^sels 
and nerves into It, ' ^ 

In opposition to this account of the formation of tumours, wc 
offer these remarks, A tumour is produced by a change and 
fncrcase of the vascular action of a part ; in consequence of whic^^ 
th^rc is either an accumulation of matter similar to the, original ^4 
conformation of the part, or matter is formed and secreted by this ' 
centre of diseased action, not only unusual in quantity, but diffe- 
rent in nature, and entirely foreign tp the owginal matfer of the 
body. In illustration of this, let us suppose, that an ill conditioned 
sere is allowed to remain for some time on the head, or in a limb j 
wc find the glands, in the course of the lymphatics, become painful, 
and swell ; by and by they diminish in size, and cease to be’pain- 
ful ; but they remain hard or indprated. Although these circun|- 
stances are in time forgotten, the natural function of the glanVS* ^ 
15 destroyed. It is no longer pervious to the lymph j a nev/ acllpn 
is gradually ingendered ; it becomes painful, and swells a second 
tim? *, it forms, in fact, the nucleus of a diseased action, and the 
gland rises into a tumour, Mr Aberncthy will say, that in such, 
an instance as this, the gland has become the matrix in which a’ 
tumour is formed ; and thus a very ridiculous question arises— 
whether this bs the same gland, ora new part ? We presume 
that the cliange of action w’as the commencement of disease ; 
and, as the effect is evidently produced by^ the action of the 
vessels of the gland, if is surely yyrong to define a tumour to bo 
a new part. Jf Mr Abernethy means that the fluids jer solids, 
fflused or secreted in the interftices of the original gland, and 
which really form the bulk of the tumour, consist of new and 
foreign matter produced by this new action of the vessels, we may 
readily allow tlie explanation to be true iq some instances. But 
]jow is such a fact, in the form of a definition, to help us ia^ 
distinguishing befwixt a tumour iind a simple swelling) or such 
extravasation as may be produced by inflammation or a bruise ? 
how does it * exclude all simple eidargements of bone, joints, 
glatidV ^ ‘ ^ ' 7 ' 

In truth, we* shall hand, or even a whole limb, 

when bruised and highly inmtoed, degenerate from its natural 
action, and form a mass of disease. What, for examples, isf the 
hand painted ih Ruysch*s XIV. table IV.), 

but the hand degerierated into an irpegular tumour ? ^tTnle^s we 
deduce the commencement of the tumour from the time of the 
change in the naturh! action, we shall find the utmost difficulty 
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bg in a tuitiibur is to be distinguished from sim 


. 

pie i welling. We sBbulcl define a tutnour to be a change of vas- 
cular action, whikh produces an unnatural conformation of the 

« rt,*|pd a progressive acdjiiiiulation of adventitious matter — ‘ qui 
ntra natu)fe leges eyeniunt, ideoque veros morbos producunt.^ 
^Istruc^ "^ract, de Turn, p. r. 

|The growth of tumours, when the centre or nucleus of dis-»* 
cfise is once formed, is equally against' the hypothesis of Mr A- 
Perneihy* !^, A gland in this r^feeased state, or, if you will, a tu- 
mour^ is a congeries of vessels, which have partaken of some 
^angc of ,^ion. When the Sphere of this diseased action is iiu 
lased, • anir the surrounding'^parts become diseased, it^is in con- 
sequence of the branches of the vessels which supply the tumour, 
and which run info the neighbouring parts, taking upon them the 
^mc disposition. Accordingly, when, in this situation, the tu- 
Ippur is sent out, and no apparent disease remains, the vessels left 
will quickly engender a new tumour. Anotlier proof of the irn- 
portJ^ce of taking into consideration the peculiarity of the vascular 
action, in investigating the nature of tumours, is to be found in ibo 
ulceration w'bich attacks the contiguous skin. Here the rapid de- 
struction of the surface is but a new form of the disease ; or rather 
disease is altered in its effect by the nature of the part acted up- 
on ; changed by operating on the surface, 'instead of operating in 
deep parts. Or again, when the tumour breaks out into an open 
ulceration, and when, instead of an accumulation of matter, there 
is now a wasting both of the tumour and the original substance, is 
it not apparent, that the leading feature in all these phenomena is 
the change which the vascular action has undergone ? and that to 
pay attention to the changes in the nature of the action of the 
part is much more important, than merely to consider tumours as 
* productions which made no part of the original compoBition of 
th^j body Accordingly, diseased action will sometimes be pro- 
pagated along the course of the lymphatics towards the body ; 
Winetimes by contiguous symjpathy equally all round j soi^timcs 
it win be fbund*peculiar^o parts of similar structure, as the glan- 
dular visc^ira, the skin, the adipose mo^ibrane. , 

Notwitbsiaiiding these obj^tio^^.tQ the leading view of Jlc 
twp to luB coHclu^ion,^ thjat 


Aternethjir'^s pif^^ 
the nature 


«Biv own action and organi*^ , 

zation 9 the embryqn, it merely receives nourish- 

ment from the. skrireiuiiding vessels j that a tumour once formed 
seems to be ^ulficmht cjsiuse of its own increase ^ tl|at the larger 
it bwmes, the mbre it stimulates, and of coufse contributes to, 
its growth. V ^ " 

We shall venture one other observation on Mr Abcrnethy’^ in- 
troductory 
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troductory view. It regards the capsule, or surrounding meuV 
hraiie of a tumour. Both here, and in a sube^lquent part of tlil^ 
work, we conceive him to be wrong, in ascribing the formation 
of the capsule entirely to the pressure, 4t|'Conseqt]cn<;e of the, in- 
creasing size of the tiimuiir. Pressure, 'without some degree of. 
indammation, would cause absorption merely ; but some action 
being at the same time excited with the pressure and moulding of 
the tumour, first a kind of stool is formed, and then more dis* 
tihctly a sac. 'L'liis is not a subject without interest. There are 
not wanting cases in this book, whicifshow the neccssitydf judg- 
ing accurately, whether the capmle be merely ii condensed cellu- 
lar membrane, or whether it partakes of the diseased Mi%^ 

Abernethy very properly draws the attention of surgeons to this " 
subject ; but he treats it too briefly. I*' 

We now follow our author in *his classification of tumours. 
TumourSj he observes, form an order of local diseases, and they , 
have these two genera, sarcoma and hicysted tumours. Under the? ^ 
first iiead many Varieties are remarked ; under the second we are 
presented with some irregular remarks only. We must ackno^i^’* 
ledge ourselves totally at a loss how to proceed here. Some idea 
may be conceived of our difficulty, from these words of our au- 
thor-: ‘ 1 have nor, however, been able to devise any better mode 
of denominating these tumours (viz. than their internal circum- 
stances) ; for ail tlie species must agree in the external characters, 
those of an increase of bulk and a fleshy feel.’ U[>on this opi- 
nion, wc must observe, that the only hope wc entertain of the in- 
vestigation into the structure of tumours being useful, is, that it 
injiy lead to a knowledge of their external sign and character; 
for how else is this knowledge of the anatomical conformation of 
tumours to be a guide to the operating surgeon ? When the ex- 
ternal character becomes a sign of a particular structure, and con- 
nected with this structure, we have the knowledge of a certain 
train of consequences : and then only, can the anatomical Investi- 
gation prove useful. Wc trust, therefore, that Mr Abernethy is 
deceived^^in supposing that tumours admit of no distinction but 
from their anatomical structure, 

We are afraid that, in Mr Abernethy ’s nnind, the case books of 
St Bartholomew supersede all other authorities : we regret that ho 
did not preface bis observations with some critical remarks on the 
systems of preceding authors ; and w^e think that hfi^failLire (where 
he has failed) is to be ascribed in a great measure ^to his neglect 
of what had been done by others before him. But al^pugh we 
entertain this unfavourable opinion of Mr Abernethy ’sclMsification 
of tumours, we value his book very highly as a collection of cases. 
We recommend, in a* particular manner, the perusal of the ob- 
servations 
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^gy flttiikiar^under bead * JWed«;ilkry Sarcoma/ Indeed, through 
^Pwtiofe of this there wil^' be found many observatiohs 

worthy of the author’s rejJutatibn^ and highly useful in prac- 
tice^ ' ' '■ / 

? II. Wthe division which treats of diseases resembling syphilis, 
Mr Abernethy has proceeded on the idea, that the partial and li- 
mited observations of any surgeon cannot afford a sufficient 
basis for general fules of practice ; and that surgeons arc likely to 
err, if they draw infereneq^from their own practice only. We 
are indeed aware, that mc^ surgeons have a favourite rule of 
practic CaJko ui which they never deviate. Some are too scrupu- 
lous ihq|Pbcting all syphilitic sores to be accompanied by these 
unequ&oc^ symptons which are marked as the distinguishing 
charaOTrs of the disease ; while others regard all sores in certain 
circumstances as venereal. No doubt, this undeviiting adherence 
to rule, prevents all accurate and minute observation, and, by- 
checking inquiry, is prejudicial to the improvement of the 
science. 

in regard both to the original and secondary sores, Mr Abcr- 
netby bolds some ppinions not commonly entertained. He has 
been induced to believe, that the venereal poison can be con- 
veyed into the conkittHion, and contaminate it through the me- 
dium of a sOre, the general action of which is probably not vene- 
reak’ Again, * that the irritation of venereal virus may excite ex- 
tensive surrounding disease which is not venereal.’ Against both 
of these opinions we would protest 5 and ive regret that our li- 
mits will^iot allow us to enter upon the extensive and minute dis- 
cuss!^ which a refutation would require. v 

In illustration of the latter of these opinions, Mr Abernethy 
brings the instance of the erysipelatous inflammation, which pre- 
cedes the venereal ulcer in the throat, and that .of the general 
rheumatic pains in the limbs and contiguous joints, which usher 
b a^node. These symptoms he conceives to be produced merely 
by the local venereal action, apd not to partake of the disease, 
froul observation we should be induced to reason diilbrently. 
Most diseases, before cSfey become strictly local, are more general, 
5 r even constitutional ; and, bfeforfe settling into a secondary ulcer, 
:hc ve^ered actioq is more extensive : but, having fixed upon a 
part, the surrounding action is enfeebled by the accu- 

mulation of tht^ieeased action to a point. Thus, syphilis in 
he system has a tendency to seize on the membrane of the throat, 
md its a general blush of inflammation, which, by 

md^by, selSies into a smaller space, and produces ulceration : 
\fd so also, the more general and painful affection of the limb pre- 
redes the formatiDn of the node. The node is not the occasion 

of 
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of the rheumatic pain in the limb and joint. These are the e® 
fccts of the disease ; but the pains presently c^se to be wand^^ 
ingji and fix into a confirmed local disease. 

The most valuable part of this treatise*fpf syphilis consists of a 
set of cases, resembling in their general chafacter lues? yenerea, 
but which were curfld without mercury. These cases are curious 
and very interesting ; yet, for obvious reasons, we shall not de- 
tail their circumstances. They point but to us, that' we must not 
tryst to the appearances of the primary and secondary efFectI of 
the disease, but attend particularly to '"the time and sequences of 
symptoms. ' / ^ 

III. We shall now proceed to select from this voli^P one ot /. 
two cases, which we conceive to require animadversion. 

Under the title, * Pancreatic Sarcoma/ we have ^ Mr i?i.ber- 
nethy’s description of an operation, in which the effect of negli- 
gence in leaving a bleeding artery was very remarkable ; and we 
must also say, that the re^iiark which it draws from our author is ^ 
no less curious. 

After the extirpation of a tumour under the base of the jaw, 
and which appears to have been one of the lymphatic glands ly- 
ing on the facial artery, the surgeon (not Mr AbernethyJ had ne- 
glected to tie this artery, which had been cut ; the wound was 
pat together by a ligature and adhesive plaister. Soon after, the 
patient was alarmed with a sense of suffocation ; and Mr Aber- 
netby acknowledges that he would actually have suffocated, if 
assistance had not been immediately given. It will be sufficiently 
evident what had happened. The artery had bled profu|ely, un- 
til the accuqaulatcd blood had compressed the throat, of t^ust 
down the epiglottis, so as nearly to produce suffocation. How 
much more are we called upon to hold up such negligence to 
censure, than to criticise a slip or error in the composition of a 
sentence ! We recollect to have heard of this artery having been 
taken as an example, to show how the surgeon may be deceived 
in the small quantity of blood it throws out during an operation, 
and have#ieen cautioned as to the powerful effects of its action, 
when the patient, no longer faint from the^Ajmediate effects of 
the oiieration, is put into the warm bed. 

Our author’s observation on the accident is this,— -that so far is. 
the confined blood from compressing the bleeding artery, that * it . 
seems to be a stimulating cause exciting an liasmorlhagic action in 
the vessels.’ To explain the appearances in question, however, 
we really do not think that any thing more can be necessj|ry, than 
merely to recollect the difference between the conditio^of an ar*. 
tery exposed in an open w»ouad, when the secondary bfanches 
cease to#bleed for a time, and its condiiija when buried in the 

warm. 
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by bjingiug together the lips of the wound : the clif- 
wifenoe betwixt the state or the circulation, when a patient has 
lost Wood, and is cold and faint from an operation, and when he 
is i^id warm in bed with all his fears quieted. Oiu' indignation 
is not raised by the recital of .this case alone, but from having too 
often been witnesses of the effects of similar ‘carelessness. When 
a patient becomes faint, fro^ losing a quantity of blood during an 
operation, the vessels cease to jet out the blood. It ,is supposed 
to only an oozing^ forsooth ! The w^ound i$ closed — pins and 
ligatures are put through the skin -by and by the blood flows in 
dangerojjg quantity thrbugh the dressings ; — every thing is to be 
^ undonel^id the torment of a new operation to be undergone. 
The surgeon who allows * one drop of .Christian blood’ to flow 
at such a- time, should lose * the prop that doth sustaiil his 
house.’ 

The next case in this volume, to' which we shall call the atten- 
tion of our readers, is a .very interesting one. — A man was gored 
in the neck by a cow, so that the internal carrotid artery, and ma- 
ny branches of the external carrotid, were torn. Notwithstand- 
ing the size of the vessels which were torn, they did not imme- 
diately bleed. The wound was therefore bound up, and the man 
conveyed to the hospital : before the wound was opened, an as- 
sistant compressed the trunk of the carrotid artery against the 
the lower cervical vertebra, which, upon opening the wound, was 
found to prevent the hcemorrhagy. Presently, however, and up- 
on the motion of the patient, the blood gushed from the bottom 
of the wound so suddenly, and in such quantity, as to prevent an 
acetate "examination. The man complained greaily,of the pres- 
sure, and was distressed with a sense of suffocation. The attempt 
to secure the lesser arteries was abortive. The patient seemed to 
be suffocating i his extremities were cold, and his pulse scarcely 
to he felt. Things being desperate, Mr Abernethy made an in- 
cision betwixt the trachea and carotid artery, and, introducing liis 
linger beneath the artery, was enabled to compress it betwixt the 
finger and the thumb placed on the integuments of the neck. 

Mr Abernethy nbW passed a ligature round the common caro- 
tid, a tourniquet 5 and, after an examination of the 
Wottnd by dissection,^ he preferred the drawing permanently of 
the eftrsi: to the tying of the branches separately. Next 

mOi;^g found; that the patient had been delirious and 

conl^l^ dudtig the night — the pulse about 136, and hard— the 
^tength through the day— at 10 o’clock, the second 

l^tgbt, h<r died in ccmvulsions, 30 hoim* rdter the ligature was 
^jjfnade on the carotid anery. On dissection, the brain was ob- 
served 16 be Considerably inflamed, with effusions on the surface, 
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and a gelatinous substance under the tunica archnoides. 
moat curious circumstance appeared in the distent states of 
two sides of the body. The right side was paralytic, or ap- 
proaching to it^ while the left was more convulsed than para- 
lytic. 

On this interesting case^ several remarks may be offered. In 
the first place, we may venture to doubt, whether the carotid 
was here at any time effectually compressed by the assistant ; for 
it will be observed, that even this large vessel, the internal caro- 
tid artery, had been so affected by -.the violent laceration (not a 
cut), that it had little tendency to bleed accordingly we find 
that the first simple dressings stemmed the bleeding; and time dres- 
sings being so near the throat, could not be very tight. In this 
state of the vessel, then, the pressure of the assistant’s thumb 
could compress, the artery ; but when the artery was roused to, 
action, and the blood flowed, the attempt at compression was 
found to cause an intolerable sense of suffocation, and the strug- 
gling of the patient prevented the artery from being compressed. 
If such a case should occur again, and it should be ascertained 
that the carotid was grounded, or the flow of blood such as to 
prevent its source from being seen, we would, suggest, (with 
much cliflivlence however), whether it might not be better to 
compress the bleeding wound, while a small incision being car- 
ried down upon, the neck, not laying open tile artery, but mere- 
ly penetrating through the platysma myoides, the finger and 
thumb might be admitted among the loose cellular membranes, 
when, the beating artery being felt, might be easily compressed. 
We hazard this suggestion,, because we know how very unma- 
nageable a ligature is upon a great artery^ when it is used as a 
tourniquet. Tlie ligature is first drawn tight, and then there is 
no bleeding ; it is afterwards slackened, to discover the orifice ; 
but, instead of the blood flowing gently, it gushes out with force, 
and the wound is filled, so that nothing can be observed. After 
two or three unsuccessful attempts, it will generally happen, aa 
it did here, that the surgeon in despair draws the original liga- 
ture. , ‘ 

We are tempted to make one observation more on this case 
We cannpt dispel the suspicion, that if this patient had survived 
the immediate danger, the ligature would have cut through of 
ulcerated the artery. We do not perceive why Mr Abernetby 
did not cut the carotid, as he would have done the femoral . or 
iliac artery, after, tying them* The ligature being in this case 
so near the heart, within pefhaps five inches of it, the ttb pulse 
must have been very great, especially as the course of the blood 
up into the carotid is direct from the heart. It will be ob;Served, 

VOL. V. NO. 9. M that 
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that when an artery is tied and kept stretched in its place^ the 
Ipulsation of the blood against the ligature is direct and power- 
lal 9 but when it is afterwards cut, the vessel shrinks by its elas- 
ticity ; and the impulse of the heart, instead of striking on the 
extremity cf the vessel, is subdued and exhausted, in extending 
the elastice tube to its original stretch. 

Lastly, our attention is naturally called to the cause of death 
in this case, and the diiFerence which was observed in the sides of 
the body, . 

We should be tempted to. believe, that the*^ convulsions and 
death were to be accounted for from the great general injury, 
the Ijlieration of the nerves, and the loss of blood ; were this 
aofucient to account for the paralytic state of the right side. But, 
attending to this unequal state of. the body, we naturally look 
for the explanatiorf'of the symptoms in the tying of the artery. 
The tying of one of the carotid arteries must produce an inequa- 
lity in the circulation through the brain. The right side of the 
brain would, in this instance, receive the full impetus ; the left 
aide would receive it less directly. The effects accord with this 
view. The comparative fulness and irregularity in the circula- 
tion through the vessels of the right side of the brain, produced 
tremors and convulsion in the left side of the body 5 while the 
left side of the body is more still and motionless, because the 
circulation is less perfect and full in the right side of the brain. 
It is curious to observe, how little the loss of blood, and the ty- 
ing of the great artery, controuled or prevented the inflamma- 
tory turgescence, of the vessels of. the brain. Probably the in.- 
flammation had been excited by the derangement of the circula- 
tion, and the inequality of the action in the vessels of tlie brain. 
Under the head of Aneurism, we have the detail of two uu- 1 
successful operations. The time was, when to narrate an un- 
successful case was heroism ; the fashion is altered, and wc have 
adventurous operations and unsuccessful cases in great abund- 
ance^ These, we are afrwd, do not always operate as beacon^, 
to the inexperienced ; and, we rather suspect that the authority 
of our author may sometimes be quoted in vindication of the 
fooLhardy surgeon, and his want of success^ as an apology in 
the event of an unfortunate result. 

One of these Gyrations was the tying of the external iliac ar- 
Here a Vj^rv curious, circumstance had occurred previous 
Jpihe, operation* The sac of the aneurism being firmly emhra- 
by th^, fascia of the thigh, burst betwixt the psoas and iliacus 
interuus muscles, and separated the peritoneum, from the .loins 
and from the diaphragm ! It is curious that this bloody track, 
Hieing so near the course of the iliac artery, was not laid open 

during 
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during the operation ; yet the htbod seems only to have found its 
exit in a sanious discharge after the operation, Mr Abe me thy 
has not explained this difficulty ; but we suppose that the suppu^ 
ration produced by the incision and ligatures had opened a com- 
munieatioii with the aneurism, or with the track by the side of 
the psoas muscle. The inference Mr Abernethy drav/s from this 
occurrence is, that in case signs of the putrefaction of the blood 
in the sac ensue, or such an occurrence becomes evident, it will 
be necessary to open the sac, and remove the blood j in doing 
this, if no blood come from the lower orifice of the artery, there 
will be no necessity for tying it. We think this would need to 
be done with great judgment and care ; for cases have occurred, 
where sacs being opened and emptied, the artery has bled into 
the cavities of the thigh, and the patient has suffered. From 
such practice, too much inflammation and quaggy deep^ suppu- 
ration, seems likely to ensue. The operation for aneurism sel- 
dom succeeds, unless it be done with particular nicety, and there 
follow neither much inflammation nor suppuration. 

Mr Abernethy, with great modesty in the relation of^his cases, 
seems to possess strength of mind, and decirion in operation. 
His boldness, however, is very different from temerity ; it is the 
boldness of knowledge, and is founded on a diligent study of his 
profession, and an acquaintance with anatomy, a$ it relates to 
the living body. In other words, to his knowledge of what is 
commonly called anatomy, he has added that of the living sys- 
tem } and, with this combination, he may well be fearless, where 
others are in the midst of difficulties. How many of our surgeons 
have commenced operator^, on the strength of having dissected 
merely ; and hdw superior are those to the still more numerous 
class, who have the boldness only of ignorance I Betwixt such 
operators, and the skilful surgeon, there is the widest difference. 
The one attempts his operation without apprehension, even where 
he vaguely knows there are many and great dangers. The other, 
perhaps naturally timid, appears adventurbiis to the ignorant 
only. He has anticipated every adverse occurrence*— his opinion 
is settled, and his hand his consequently steady. 

Iti conclusion, the character of the book before us is that of 
an unaffected, plain narration ; where attention to the import- 
ance of the subject has sometimes made the author careless m his 
language. There is the moat unequivocal appearance of an unbi- 
assed and faithful relation of the result of pr^ctfce, and a close and 
philosophical attention to the real improvement of the science. 
Novelties are not wanting ; but the practising surgeon will be 
more gratified with that minuteness of observation, which puts the 
readers of the case almost in the situation of those whoattentjed it. 

M 2 Art, 
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AitT. XIV . Letters on Silesia^ written during a Tour through that 
Country in the Tears i8oi,* By his Excellenpy John 

' Quincy Adams, then Minister Plenipotentiary from the U- 
hited States to the Court of Berlin, and since a Member 
of the American Senate. In Two Parts. London, Budd. 
1804. 

T he eldest son of the late President of the United States, is 
the writer of these letters, w)iich were addressed to his bro- 
ther, Thomas fioylston Adams, Esq. at Philadelphia. We are 
told, in an advertisement from the London Editor, that they 
were not originally intended fpr public view 5 but the younger 
Mr Adanis, at the request of some gentlemen of distinguished 
taste to yhoin they were shown, permitted them to be printed 
in the Poft^Folio, a miscellaneous paper, published in the me- 
tropolis of the United States. From that paper they are now 
for the first time collected into a volume. It is divided into 
two parts ; the first containing a journal of the tour, with mis- 
cellaneous notices and descriptions ; the second presenting, in 
another series of letters^ a sketch of the history and statistics of 
Silesia. • 

We indulged some expectations from the title of this book, 
which have been disappointed, though they seemed very natural. 
The travels of an ambassador are an unusual gift to the public. 
The son of the American President, must have a motive to po- 
litical studies, as well as advantages Of political education, 
such as would eminently qualify one who had any activity or 
turn for speculaaon, to examine the circumstances of a na- 
tional system. And the dutchy of Silesia forms a subject of 
statistical description, which, at the same time that it is far 
from being complicated or very extensive, abounds in valuable 
details, and sug^sts several important topics of general discusr 
sion. The European reader, however, who has any acquaint^ 
ance with common books, will not receive any farther informa- 
tiprt^ Of any new conclusions, from these letters of Mr Adams. 
It tnay' be said, that they were not written for general instruc- 
tlbn; , ' the t^ent of observatiqxi <^oes not. display itself oul^ 
of Ceremony and public audience j when it is 

possessed 

is a toiirfake in tins part of the title, which has been affixed 
by & London puhfl^ber 5 for the tour occupied only about six weeks 
ip’^the sttmiucr of ’ Some of the letters in the second part , which 
an abstract of Kioeberis book, are dated in ISOi, but all from 
Iktbn. 
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possessed, it will be constantly active. Accuracy and fullness in 
the statement of particular facts, comprehensive exactness in the 
deduction of theoretical reasonings, cannot indeed be very fairly 
demanded, except where an author comes forward expressly 
with^^a formal treatise. But one who has powers of original 
reflection, and an eye for the discrimination of details, as well 
as for the larger views which they open into general knowledge, 
will carry those liabits about him daily, and shew them to ad- 
vantage in his most unprepared discourses. The present letters 
arc not without some appearances of labour, and the last part 
bears the form of systematic preparation. We must therefore 
account in the other way for their want of originality, and for 
the absence of almost all those speculations, inferences, and 
suggestions, which render the pleasures of the traveller an im- 
portant contribution to the labours of the philosopher and the 
statesman. It may appear somewhat hard to subject a work 
rvhich docs not offend by any pretensions, to a comparison with 
the excellent standards of its kinds ; but when we held it in our 
band, we could not help thinking of the American Presidency, 
and of the state of learning in that powerful and prosperous 
commonwealth. 'I'lie state of knowledge, and the general con- 
dition of a people^'in other important respects, may sometimes 
be represented fairly enough by an individual specimen, provid- 
ed we meet with an instance diyested of extreme circumstances. 
And the application of this remark would lead to a subject of 
more interest than can be attached to the merits or demerits of 
Mr Adams's letters. 

After all, however, we might have found his book easy and 
pleasant enough, if we had not set out with expectations perhaps 
unreasonable. A route through interesting countries will suggest 
reflections, though we have nobody at hand to discuss them ; and 
the queries that start themselves may be satisfied on the next op^ 
portunity. There is even a pleasure in running over the names 
of places where we have travelled before, and in tracing the road 
from one stage to another’. And though this author is neither 
lively nor very instructive, he shows some qualities which make 
him a -tolerable companion for a very short tour j except, perhaps,, 
when he falls into the description of natural scenery, in which he 
is apt to be tedious. It is not, to be sure, qpite so high a recom- 
mendation of a book, as it is of its author, that It nianifesfe an 
amiable temper, unaffectedly full of those common-placeo, of justice 
and kindness which compose the most yaluahle, though tlic most 
ordinary, of all characters. There abound through these Letters 
the sentiments of a calm, inketive benevolence j that quiet ad- 
miration of order, that indolent sympathy with the appearances 

Ms qg, 
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of public prosperity, that settled andtranquilattachment tofreedoiUp 
"Which are worked into the constitution of every man rf virtue 
who has the fortune to belong to a free and prosperous comma* 
jiity Mr Adams has many recollections of his, native country ; 
bat his feelings about it more resemble the loyal acquies<^d^ of 
a subject, than the personal interest and ardour of a republican ; 
and it is the name alone which recals us from the thoughts of a 
laxy good old monarchy, to the youth, enterprise, and faction, of 
the United States. 

One of the chief objects of his tour, be expressly observes, was 
to obtain information respecting the manufactures of the countries 
through which he passed ; and he frequently recurs to the idea, 
that America might import from them many articles, for which 
she at present pays much higher prices to England ; such as glass 
from Bohemia, linens from the mountain towns of Silesia, and 
evOT broad-cloths from Gripberg. He is not unaware, however, 
of the great superiority of English workmanship, nor, of v/hat 
operates still more efFectually, the superior magnitude of English 
capital. The natural power of this capital is augmented, with 
respect to America, by a circumstance which he states very can* 
didiy, though it cannot be new to many of our readers. He 
admits, p. 02, that he scarcely ever knew an European merchant 
trading with America who did not c6mplain of bad payment ; 
and, p. 163, that all the merchants in the mountain-towns, w»ho 
had made the experiment of consigning linens directly to America, - 
had for this reason desisted from the speculations. The general 
fact, indeed, is too notorious to be questioned ; and it is not un« 
important that it should be recorded for the historian, of some 
future age, who shall trace the revolutions of foreign trad*;, the 
vicissitudes of national wealth, and the changes of dynasty which 
commerce shall have undergone. 

On the linen manufacture of Silesia, Mr Adams is neither very 
full nor very distinct ; and the subject is too well known to require 
that we should make any extract from his collections. Though 
the survey of manufactories was one of the principal objects of 
hh tour, he does not seem to have furnished himself with the 
preparatory knowledge that is indispensably requisite^ for he is 
igne^ant ^|^be elementary principles of all the chemical arts ; 
and rafd^^efers to the topics that form the very rudimeUts 
of pditU^^Conomy. The omission of every notice, even the 
slightest, with i^espect to agriculture, is too remarkable not to 
strike every reader ; as if that did not form the most important 
feature in all political arrangements ; and as if a system for the 
reproduction of the rude materials were not to be found in a 
ppltntry which fabricates a great staple for exportation, and which 
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is described (p, ^67.) as doubling its number of inhabitants 
within at shorter period than any other district of the old con- 
tinent. 

The only remarks^ in the course of the Letters, that partake at 
all of useful speculation, relate to that interesting question which 
every district of manufacturers c&lls to mind,-— Whether the general 
prosperity of the people is most favoured, when the fabric is spread 
over the country among independent workmen, or organized into 
a few great establishments ? Mr Adams appears to be upon ^ 
light track for the investigation of this subject, when he observes, 
that, under the former system, there v;?fl be less accumulation^ 
and more circulution of weath. Not that we are prepared to 
consider this as ascertained, or to acquiesce in it as a decision of 
the question j but it is one of the aspects in which we think that 
question ought to be examined; and the distribution of national 
wealth among the various orders of the people forms a view more 
separable from that of its aggr*egate increase, than it has usually 
been considered by the most eminent economists. The problem 
is one of \ great nicety, however, and probably involves several 
solutions, according to the circumstances that may happen to be 
combined in various cases. Mr Adams states his opinion in the 
following passage, written from Griinberg. 

* This town contains about seven thousand inhabUaiits, who derive 
their subsistence from tw’o sources, from the manufacturing of broad -cloth, 
and from the cultivation of the vine. The first is carried 01; in a manner 
which it should seem might serve as an example for our own country. 
Here is no large capitalist at the head of an extensive manufacture, and 
employing, at wages which will scarcely keep soul and body together, 
a large number of workmen, whose labours only contribute to ac- 
cumulate his enormous wealth. But here are betw een six aud seven 
hundred looms, wliich furnish comfortable subsistence to as many 
fapiilies. The wool is partly raised in the neigh bouriiood, and part- 
ly imported from Poland. There are several fulling-mllL', which be- 
long to the guild or corporation of the manufacturers, uxd are used 
in common by them all ; but the spinning, the carding, the dyeing 
the weaving^ the drying, the pressing, the napping, in short, the .whole 
process, from the shearing of the fleece to the sale of the cloth for the 
tailor, is performed by each separate manufacturer for himscli*. It I* 
possible, (for I cannot dispute the principles of Adam Smith respecting 
the division of labour)^ that, by the separation of all these single opera- 
tions, the same quantity «f industry might produce a greater quantity 
of manufactured materials 5 but it is very doubtful whether ii would 
produce a competent subsistence for so many individuals. • Where the 
system of subdividing labour ad infinitum is established, each individual 
workman is but an infinitesimal fragment of a vast body. One man, 
jfren men, fifty nien, combming all their faculties logcLher, cannot pro- 
duce 
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duce any t^g : unless there is a manufacture upon an immense scale, 
there can Be none at all. The single workman is thus placed altogether 
dej^ndent on the gre^t capitalist, and must of course become his drudge. 
Thus, hundreds oriaborious men will be compelled to groan and sweat 
under a vreary life, for the sake of adding thousands more to the thou- 
sands of one merchant. But, where nil the operations for the produc- 
tion of a manufactured work can be performed by one man, or by a 
small number of men, each single workman will be of more consequence 
^ ip liimself, more independent or his employer, and more certain of sub- 
sistence j the profits of manufacturing will be distributed in smaller por- 
tions, and to greater numbers \ there will be less accumulation, and 
more circulation of wealth.’ p, 13—17. 

And he afterwards writes, from Hrrschberg. 

*• Here we find again the same system of manufactory which we had 
remarked with respect to broad^cloths at Griinbcrg, the system which 
will undoubtedly be the most suitable for the imitation of our own coun- 
try, when it shall become a manufacturing land, as indeed it already 
prevails among us to a certain degree.’ p. Cl. 

Our readers will have no occasion for us to show them, that all 
this is very feeble and loose speculation. And the inference in 
the last extract is an instance of that heedless temerity in project- 
ing or transferring systems of regulation, which is not likely to be 
so practicable, in this case, as it has fatally been found in others. 
There is a description in one of the subi^equent letters, the. origi* 
nal of which might hayc been expected to suspend our author’s 
theoretical opinion, as well as his recommendation to the states- 
men of America. 

* We passed through the little town of Gotlesbcrg j and before almost 
every house saw women, boys, and girls, industriously employed in knit- 
ting worsted stockings, of which that is the principal manufacturing 
place. Thus, upon almost every mile of our passage, wx behold indus- 
try with a different, and always with an useful occupation. But it is 
always a great alloy to the satisfaction w’e receive from this prospet^t, 
that it is accompanied with that of wretchedness. The poor people 
who are thus continually toiling, can scarcely earn a sufficiency for their 
bare subsistence, and are subjected to various hcav)*^ oppressions. The 
manufactories of Unens, in particular, which raise large fortunes to the 
meft^ants w ho export them from the cities, scarcely give bread to the 
peasants, who do sdl the vduable part of the work.’ p. 156, 157. 

The, contrast which this real picture presents to that drawn 
from theory in the first extract, is quite suitable to those ^hich 
we have ofteij Jouod in other travellers who have touched the 
eai^ inquir^, particularly in the tours of Mr Arthur Young. 
The pnly difference is, that the counterparts arc sometimes re- 
from their present position, the fancy-piece being distress- 
lot and bleak, and the landscape from nature cheerful, active, 
luxuriant -No example can more forcibly remind political 
' * ' rcasoners 
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reasoners of the old neglected farecepts of logic, to observe well, 
to ob^fef ve long, and to observe all. 

We Should say nothing of the language of . these Letters, if we 
had not a little praise to bestow. Some finery, perhaps, might 
be objected to, in the heavy raptures that too often recur, while 
Mr Adams 13 climbing the giant mountains ; but the picturesque 
seems doomed to profanation ; it is ethereal ground, and should 
be kept sacred ; * yet the dull swain treads on it daily with his 
clouted shoe’n.* The style of Mr Adams is in general very to- 
lerable English ; which, for American composition, is no moderate 
praise. Afew national peculiarities, perhaps we might still venture 
to call them provincial, may be detected ; but it is, upon the 
whole, remarkably free from those affectations and corruptions of 
phrase which overrun the productions of that country — even those 
in which we should least expect them, the enlightened state papers 
of the two great Presidents. If the men of birth and education 
in that other England which they are building up in the west, 
will not diligently study the great authors who purified and fixed 
the language of our common forefathers, we must soon lose the 
only badge that is still worn of our consanguinity. A spurious 
dialect, it is probable, will prevail, even at the Court and in the 
Senate of the United States, until that great commonwealth shall 
become opulent enough to break more distinctly into classes, and 
to invite the refinements of art, instead of that of luxury, which is 
more compatible with the occupations of industry. In a work 
coming from a diplomatic character, we cannot overlook the un- 
becoming manner in which a colleague from this country is spoken 
of, p. 255. To retail the anecdotes of a li* ing family is repug- 
nant not only to good manners, but to rules of a higher order. 
Mr Adams has presumed, likewise, to spenk of one of the most 
accomplished noblemen of England, with a petulance and iUibe- 
rality which cannot often be exceeded in the lowest circles of com- 
mon scandal. ' A story of a more public nature, which is given in 
the same part of the volume, may be new to most of our readers. 

Mr E— is ill person, and at limes in manners, one of the most 
accomplished gentlemen I ever knew. He was extremely cinl to us 
last autumn, though I had occasion afterwards to know that his civilities 
did not then proceed from any cordial kindness towards us j but that 
as Americans, he saw us at first with embaraisment and dislike. These 
sentirtients, in the course of our intercourse with him at that time, I 
believe gradually wore away j and as they had probably proceeded from 
the supposition that his name was odious to Americans, owing to the 
transaction at Berlin relative to Mr Lee’s papers during the American 
war, I found h^m now designedly and repeatedly recurring to that 
subject in his conversation. After observing that it was now a circum- 
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stance that, Hfiigfet with . full freedom ^ talked of as a mere historical- 
occurfeoc«,Vhe solemnly declared that the seizure of Mr Lee^s papers 
was.|K)l made by his orders ; that it, was entirely the act of an oilicious 
seryapti who thought to do him a semcc by it j that when the papery 
weifte brought to him, he did look over them indeed, and found among 
them only two of ahy consequence ^ one the draught of an unfitiished 
treaty with Spmn, and the other a letter from Frederick the Second, 
dr one of his ministers, promising, that if any great power in Europe 
would set the example of acknowledging the indepaidence of the United 
States, he woulchbe the. first to follow it. I am inclined to believe that 
this account is true *, and I was pleased to see the anxiety with which 
Mr iv— ^wished to remove the imputation of having premeditated that 
act of violence.’ p. 256'-238. 

The second part of these Letters is described, in the title, as 
containing a complete geographical statistical, and historical ac- 
count of Siksia ; together with a detail of its political constitu-* 
tion, military, civil, and ecclesiastical establishments, seminaries 
of education, literature, and learned men. This, however, must 
be the quackery of the London booksellers *, it is about as faiths 
fully descriptive as the advertisements of the ever memorable 
Mr Christie. Tlie second part of the book, however, will be 
entertaining to those who are not yet acquainted with Silesia : as 
it gives, in a rapid sketch, sone interesting particulars on several 
of the foregoing topics. I'hcy are confessedly collected from 
Kloeber’s account of Silesia before and since the year 1740 ; as 
the information scattered through the Letters that compose the 
Journal, is acknowledged to have been taken chiefly from Zoll- 
ner’s Tour in 1771. A very hurried outline of Silesian history 
precedes a statement of the financial and ecclesiastical arrange* 
meiUs which Frederick introduced after his conquest. One or 
two circumstances only are mentioned with respect to the poll* 
tical condition of the different ranks of the people ; but there is 
an excellent letter on the system of Education. That upon the 
literature of Silesia mentions three eminent men : Opitz, the 
father (as he is considered) of German poetry, the * Swan of 
Bober/ who died in 1639 j Wolff, once a mighty name, whose 
mighty works have long ago been deposited in the catacombs ; 
and Garvd, whose elegant translations and Judicious criticisms 
have proved so serviceable, upon the Continent, to the reputation 
of our Scotish moralists. 

We sWl conclude our notice of this volume, with an extract 
of the g)feater part of the letter, which we have already men- 
tioned, on the seminaries established in Silesia for the education 
oLihe people. The picture it presents is, in almost every re^ 
satisfactory ; and we give it at length to our readers, not 
only on account of the curious particulars to be found in it, but 
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from the hope that an example 30 successful in the result, and 
so .honourable to its authors, may in some parts of our own 
country prove auxiliary to those reasonings which have hitherto 
been found equally unanswerable and inefectual. 

‘ Besides the University at Breslau, and the Academy of Nobles at 
Uiegnitz, there are what we- call Grammar-Schools, where Latin is 
taught in almost every town of the province, and usually in connection 
witn some church or convent. But the arrangements and regulations of 
the trivial schools, as they arc here called, s^'IjooIs destined for that ele- 
mentary instruction which ought to be diffused over the whole mass of 
the people, particularly deserve your attention *, Ixjcaiise you may perhaps, 
as a native of New- England, entertain the prejudice, that your own coun- 
try is the only spot on earth where this object is rigb.tly managed, and 
^vhere the arts of reading and writing are aocompHshmenti almu^t uni- 
versally possessed. 

‘ Probably, no country in Europe could so strongly contest our pre- 
eminence in this respect as Germany; and she, for this honourable dis- 
tinction, is indebted principally to Frederick II, ; to the zeal with which 
he pursued the purpose of spreading useful knowledge among all classes 
of his subjects ; and to the intlueiice of his example, and of hii success, 
even beyond the limits of his own dominions. To enter upon this topic, 
with the det-ails of which it is susceptible, might perhaps not amuse 
you, and would lead me too far from my subject* I shall, therefore, 
coniine myself to the measures he adopted, and the system he introduced, 
in this particular, into Silesia. 

‘ At the time of Ids' conquest, education had seldom been made an ob- 
ject of the concern'of governments ; and Silesia, like the rest of Europe, 
was but wretchedly provided cither with schools or teachers. In the 
small towns and villages, the schoolmasters were so poorly paid, that 
they could not subsist without practising some other trade besides their 
occupation as instructors ; and they usually united the character of the 
village-fiddler with that of the village -schoolmaster. Even of these 
there were so few, that the children oi the peasants in general through- 
out the province, were left untaught. This was especially the case in 
Upper Silesia. Frederick issued an ordinance, that a school should be 
kept in every village, and that a competent subsistence should be pro- 
vided for the schoolmaster, by the joint contribution of the lord of the 
village and of the tenants themselves. The superintendance of the school* 
was prescribed as the duly of the clergy. 

* But, in order that this ordinance might have its due execution, it 
was necessary to form the teachers themselves, properly qualified to give 
useful instruction. This wa* effected by the persevering intelligence 
and zeal of a man, by the nslrae of Felbigcr, an Augustine monk, 
belonging to a convent at Sagan ; a man, says a Silesian historian, whom 
a great part of Germany must thank for a revolution, not less important, 
though of slower progress^ and milder character^ than that which, two 
centuries and a half earlier, was accomplished by another monk of the 
sa^c order — by Luther. 

Felbigcr, 
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‘ Felbigcr, after spending some, years at Berlin, to obtain a perfect 
Isno^dedge of the best method of inslruction practised in the schools 
theWy r^urned to Sagan, and made the convent to which he belonged 
a seni^ary for young ecclesiastics, and candidates as schoolmasters, to 
acqtdfe the knowledge of the improved mode of teaching. Several 
other institutions of the same kind were, in due time, established at 
Breslau, GlaU, and other places, upon his principles, and conducted 
by persons whom be had formed. To defray the cxpenccs necessary 
for the support of these seminaries, a fund is raised, consisting of one 
quar ter’s salary, which every catholic curate is obliged to pay upon being 
first settled in a parsonage. 

* With each of these seminaries are connected certain schools, where 
the yovmg caildidaies fpr the clerical or teaching office are obliged to 
attemd, and observe the pnactice of the method, the theory of wdiich 
they leata at the seminaries themselves. * l‘he clergy are required, no 
less than the teachers, to go through this process ^ because the super- 
iritendance over teachers, is entrusted to them. No young man can 
be admitted to either of the offices, without an attestation of his quali- 
fications from one of the seminaries. 

* A fter all these preparatory measures had been carried into effect, 
an ordinance was published in the year 1165, prescribing the mode of 
teaching, as adopted in the seminaries, and the manner in which the 
clergy should superintend the efficacious establislimenl of the system. 
The regulations of this ordinance prove the earnestness with which the 
King of Prussia laboured to spread the benefits of useful knowledge a- 
mong his subjects. The teachers are directed to give plain instruction, 
and upon objects applicable to the ordinary concerns of fife j not mere- 
ly to load the memory of their scholars with w^ords, but to make things 
mtelligible to their understanding : to habituate them to the use of their 
Gwm reason, by e;5(plaining every object of the lesson, so that the child- 
ren themselves may be able to explain It, upon examination. The can- 
didates for school-keeping must give specimens of ihcir ability, by teach- 
ing 'at one qf the schools connected with the seminary, in the presence 
of the professors at the seminary, that they may remark and correct any 
thing defective in the candidate’s method. If one school suffices for 
more than one village, neither of them must be more than half a Ger- 
man mile distant from It, in the fiat roimlry j nor more than a quarter 
of a mile in the mounlainaus parts. The school -tax must be paid by 
the lord and tenants, without distinction of religions. In the towns, 
the school must be kept the whole year round. U is expected that one 
month shall suffice to make a cliild know the letters of the alphabet j 
that iit Itvo it riiall be able to join them j and in three, to read. The 
boy's must all be sent to school, from their sixth to their thirteenth year, 
whether the parents arc able to pay the school-tax or not. For the 
poorjj the school money must be raised by collections. Every jparent 
or gifiitdian wbo neglects to send his child or pupil to school, without 
sufficient cause, is obliged to pay a double schoohtax^ for which the 
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guardians liave no allowance. Every curate must exatnine, weekly, 
the children of the school in his parish. . A general exapiination must 
be held annually, by the deans of the districts of the schools within 
their respective precincts j and a report of the Condition of the schools, 
the talents and attention of the schoolmasters, the state of the buildings, 
and of attendance by the children, made to the office of the vicar-gene- 
ral, who must transmit all these reports to the royal domain offices. 
From these, orders are issued to the respective landraths, to correct the 
abuses, and supply the deficiencies indicated in the reports.. This sy- 
■ stem was at first prepared only for the Catholic schools ; but it was af- 
terwards adopted, for the most part, by most of the Lutheran consisto- 
ries, Its truly respectable author, Fclbiger, w^as, in the sequel, with 
the consent of Frederick, invited to Vienna by the Empress Marin 
Theresa and her son Joseph II., who appointed him director of the 
normal schools or seminaries in all the Austrian dominions. His regu- 
lations have been introduced, and are acted upon, in almost all the Ca- 
tholic countries of Germany. 

* In Silesia, they had at first many old prejudices to contend with. 
The indolence of the Catholic clergy was averse to the new and trouble 
some duty imposed on them. Their ieal was alarmed at the danger 
arising from this dispersion of light to the stability of their church, 
'I'hey considered alike the spirit of innovation, and the spirit of inquiry, 
as their natural enemies. Besides this, the system still meets resistance 
from the penurious parsimony and stubborn love of darkness, prevailing 
in some parts of the province. Many villages neglect the support of 
their schools j many individuals, upon false pretexts, forbear sending 
their children to school, for the sake of saving the tax. The compul- 
sive measures, and the penalties, prescribed by the ordinance, are. used 
seldom, and with reluctance. The benevolent design has not been 
accomplished to the full extent of which it was susceptible *, but, as far 
as it has been accomplished, its operation has been a blessing. That its 
eflfects have been very extensive, is not to be doubted, when we com- 
pare the number of schools throughout the province, in the year 1752, 
rvhen they amounted only to one thousand five hundred and fifty. two, 
with that in the year 1798, when they were more than three thousand 
five hundred, 'fhe consequences of a more general diftusion of know- 
ledge are attested by many other facts equally clear. Before the Seven- 
years war, there had scarcely ever been more than one periodical jour- 
nal dr gazette published in the province at one time. 7 here are, nowq 
no less than seventeen new'spapers and magazines, wffilch appear by the 
day, the week, the month, or the quarter, many of them upon sub- 
jects generally useful, and containing valuable information and instruc-p 
tion for the people. At the fonher period there were but three book- 
sellers, and ail these at Breslau. There are now six in that capitd, and 
seven dispersed about in the, other cities. The number of prihtjing^ 
pressed and bookbinders hai increased in the same proportion/ 
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Art^ XV. jin act to Regulate the Importation and Exportation ^ 
ofGorn^ and the Bounties and Duties payable thereon, ^oth July 
1804. 44- of the Ktng, cap, 109. 


Cursory Observations on the Act for ascertainwg the Bounties^ and 
for regulating the exportation and Importation of Corn, By a 
Member of ParliauieDt. London, Stockdale. 1804, pp. 16. 

FTHIH AT part of tbe new Corn Law, m which the Legislature haft 
JL reverted to the system of bounties upon exportation, after 
having in a great measure abandoned h for a period of thirty years, 
appeared to us to bear so hard upon an established and salutary 
doctrine in political ceconomy, that we looked with eagerness for 
an opportunity of entering with our readers into a discussion of 
the measure* Hitherto, however, there lias been no puilication 
upon the subject, except the statute itself ; and we owe too pro- 
found a reverence to parliamentary black-letter, to subject it to 
the prophanc licence of Edinburgh criticism. One littlr tract, the 
* Cursory observations,* was circulated in London, we under- 
stand, by one of those most respectable gentlemen with whom the 
bill originated ; but as it was not regularly published, it docs not 
fall within our reach* It was probably considered by the rest, as 
the whole case they could make out ; stated very briefly, indeed, 
but with neatness, great fairness, and all the strength that their 
view of the argument was possessed of. In the course of oui 
Journal, our readers have been so much accustomed to find the 
notice of a book nearly lost in dissertation, that they will perhaps 
hardly be sensible of an innovation upon our plan by a dissertation 
without any book for its text. If an apology however be neces- 
sary, we must take it from the importance of the occasion* Opi- 
nions, as well as compositions^ have from the first been the ob- 
ject of our humble endeavours to assist the public judgment j and 
we should not have entered so minutely as we have often done 
into the examination of the latter, if we had not our eye always 
fixed on those systems of useful knowledge, which they contri- 
bute to form. We shall therefore make no further introduction 
to the following investigation, except to mention, that the writ- 
ers whom Wijf have principally in view, when we speak of ad- 
vocates for ibe bounty, are Dr James Anderson, who, iu his 
'Letters on National Industry, has given an elaborate argument 
in its defence 5 Mr Mackie of Ormiston, in East Lothian, whose 
etter| to Colonel Dirom display much acuteness^ as wtll aft prac- 

tical 
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tical information ; aud Mr Malthus, the ingenious and enlight- 
ened author of the Essaj on Population. * 

The law, which gave a bounty on the exportation of corn, 
will always be famous in the the economical history of Great Bri- 
tain, whatever may be the final opinion as to its merits. It ori- 
ginated under an administration, the splendour of whose mea- 
sures is reflected even from their errors. And though, in fram- 
ing that law> they were probably quite unconscious of the inven- 
tion and design to which it has since been ascribed, yet, if we 
view it in a particular aspect, through the medium of those rea- 
sonings which have since been conatrncted in its favour, it may 
be made to appear a bold and original deviation^ not only from 
the policy that had long prevailed, but from prejudices that are 
very natural on such subjects. In this liglit, accordingly, it ap- 
peared to the best writers and statesmen .of England, through- 
out the first part of the last century : they mentioned it always 
with admiration.; as an institution that had been planned in wis- 
dom, and the success of which was complete ; to be ranked 
with the act of navigation, the laws for the woollen staple, or 
Queen Elizabeth’s provision for the poor ; an inseparable part of 
that peculiar system to which England was indebted for her su- 
periority over airpther nations. These vague and confident 
praises of the bounty had long been established among the idioms 
of parliament, even before some circumstances in the later his- 
tory to Uie corn-trade were attended to, which seemed to fur- 
nish a very .plausible confirmation of them. • The diminution of 
the average price, and the progressive increase of exports, with- 
in the period at the beginning of which the bounty had been 
instituted, presented no doubt a very deceitful coincidence ; and 
at a time when the analysis of national wealth was unknown, it 
was natural enough to believe, that the cause of these curious 
facts could be no other but that remarkable law which just pre- 
ceded their appearance. These sentiine^s, wdth regard to King 
William’s corn-law, were adopted by pur admirers upon the* 
continent. The bounty becamse a theme of pancgyricin aU'their 
political treatises. Though a most artificial ex^iedient, it was 
applauded even by the economists of France, in whose profound 

writings 

* To this last gentleman we owe many apologies for bavmg delayed 
so long the account of his original and important \vork ; iSid for anti- 
cipating, as in this article, the examination of a detached part of it. It 
is as well to confess at onoe| that the person, into whose hands it Wa^ 
put, has disappointed us, from indolence or other occupations, or a sense 
<jf the difliculty and extent of Mr Mallhus’s speculations. We have rea- 
son, however, to hope that it will make its appearance in our January 
Nuuibar. 
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‘wtitMM all devices were reprobated, that might check the spoo-* 
taoeolS iiWer of nature. In the mean time, opinions, more con- 
slstent'with the tenor of their other speculations; were spreading* 
in this country, among Well educated men of practice, as well aS 
philosophical inquirers ; and Parliament at last began to enforce 
sothe of those principles which, many 3 rears before, had been 
expounded in the lectures of Adam Smith. The act of 1773, 
which was conducted through the House of Commons by Mr 
Burke, effected a virtual repeal of the bounty, though it retain- 
ed the language, and seemed even to confirm the purposes of 
the former law, in compliance with those prejudices which it 
was easier to betray than to conquer. Dr Smith has said of this 
statute, what i^as said of the laws of Solon, that though not 
the best in itself, it was perhaps the best which the interests and 
temper of the times would admit of. He probably bore in mind, 
when he used these expressions, the answer which Mr Burke had 
made to hiiU, on being reproached for not effecting a thorough 
repeal : that it was the privilege of philosophers to conceive 
their diagrams in geometric accuracy ; but the engineer must of- 
ten impair the symmetry, as well as simplicity of his machine, 
in order to overcome the irregularities of friction and resistance. 
In the same strain, Dr Smith has likewise said of ’ that statute, 
that it might perhaps in due time prepare the way for a better 5 
and those who had most imbibed the spirit of his philosophy, ac- 
quiesced very confidently in this expectation. But, by another 
coincidence of circumstances, still more accidental perhaps than 
tlie former, the changes in the price of corn, and in the balance 
of the corn- trade, have been precisely reversed, since the repeal 
of the bounty, from changes which have taken place since the 
time of its enactment. Prices have risen, and the balance is 
turned against us* Those persons, who had been moved in fa- 
vour of the bounty by the first part of this experience, as it 
seemed, could not heio feeling the second to be irresistible : if 
the original trial fiimmed a probable conclusion, this converse 
of tiid experiment, yielding the same result, seemed to establish 
it to demonstration. The course of these fects appears, accord- 
ingly, to hav^ made a great impression on several ingenious and 
well informed' minds j the bounty has once more found advo- 
cates in som^?^oliticaI writers of great merit, and in several 
statesmen^ fortified by their general principles against 

artificial selves of commeixial police $ and a statute has been 

S sed, which, it is expected, will work all the miracles and 
ssings that ate'supwsed to have been accomplished by the old 
law. Although we have Ichg been satisfied about the wisddm " 
of unimpaired freedom ip every branch of the corn-trade, fo- 
reign as well as inland, we have been prompted, by our respect 

for 
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for those persons, and by the importance which is attached by 
them to the subject, to examine very carefully the reasonings 
ivith which they recommend the revival of the bounty. In the 
course of this examination, we were led to perceive that Dr 
Smith’s deductions are not perfectly correct ; but in the practi« 
cal conclusion^ we were again brought to coincide with him, and 
with the statesmen who are understood to have framed, upon his 
principles^ the act of 1773. 

The earliest topics that w'crc used in praise of the bounty, 
were its great encouragement of British shippings and the gold 
it brought home to pay the balance of exported corn. These 
have not been brought forward this time. So much we owe to 
the diffusion of knowledge. There are arguments and views of 
policy that were deemed irrefragable by the best understandings 
in the generation before the last, of which the refutation is now 
become even colloquial. It is a reflection that yields encourage- 
ment to the free scrutiny of other opinions, which appear no less 
susceptible of refutation. We are still loldp^rst, that a bounty, 
by forcing a production of corn greater than the annual con- 
sumption of the home-market, provides a reserve against years 
of deficient crop : Secondly That it secures an adequate profit 
to the farmer : UArdly^ That it brings the prices of corn, which 
usually fluctuate so much, to a greater steadiness and uniformi- 
ty : And, lastly^ That it makes this uniform price rather lower 
than it otherwise would be. Upon these four propositions it 
may be observed, that the promised steadiness in the price of 
corn must be derived from that surplus of produce which is to 
be reserved in years of a bad crop. Now, this surplus of the 
average produce above the annual consumption, must be the re- 
sult of au enlarged encouragement of tillage j and this encou- 
ragement, which operates by augmenting the profits of the 
farmer^ must ultimately consist in an increase .of the price of his 
commodity. So far, then, as the argument depends upon the 
first three of those alleged advantages, it ffesolves itself into this 
single proposition, that the bounty gives the farmer a real ad- 
vance upon the price of his com. When it is stated, in the 
fourth place, that it has likewise the effect of lowering the price 
of com to the consumers, it is the mpney-price only that cao 
here wi^h consistency be understood ; a diminution of whiA is 
no doubt compatible with an advance of thd real price, ap- 
pears, therefore, that when we examine what effects a bounty 
must have upon the commerce and growtli of corn, our subject 
of investigation is precisely the effect of that bounty upon the 
real price, and upon the money-price of corn. Dr Smith, ac- 
cordingly, who has decidedly pronounced an opinion very dif- 

VOL V. NO. 9, N ferent 
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ferettjt from tho foregoing, mjiiotains it by propositions directly 
of those which we have enumerated : that it can 
hayc ?io effect in eqnalizing prices, because there is no surplus. to 
reserved in years of scarcity : that there can be no such sur- 
plus, because the bounty gives no additional encouragement to 
agriculture ^ .that it can give no such encouragement, because it 
occasiotis no advance of the real price of corn ; and, lastly, that 
Its effect is to raise, not to lower, the average money -rprice of 
that commodity. In order to ascertain where the truth lies be- 
tween such contradictory opinions, it will be necessary to trace, 
more minutely in detail than has hitherto been done, the influence 
which a bounty on corn must have upon its exchangeable value, 
whether tha^be expressed in money, or in what is called the real 
pri<^— the aggregate of other commodities that arc purchased 
with money. 

Let us suppose, in a country where the returns of the farmer 
are of course adequate, and no more than adequate, to replace 
his advances with a profit proportioned to the profits of other ca- 
pital, that a bounty were granted out of the public revenue di- 
rectly upon the production of bread-corn : Its immediate effect 
would evidently be, to Idwer both the money-price and the real 
price, to all purchasers in the home-market. A part of the old 
price, instead of being paid by the purchaser himself, would now 
be paid for him by the public ; and while he paid so much less , 
the farmer would receive altogether the same sum as before. Tlic 
farmer would no doubt be willing enough to keep up the market 
price to its original rate, that he might thus increase his receipts 
the whole of the bounty. But the saihe power of competi- 
tion, which had before adjusted his profits, would continue to 
adjust tliem to the same rate, by reducing his receipts from the 
private purchaser in proportion to his new reciepts from the pub- 
lic. Notwithetandmg this bounty, therefore, the profits of the 
' farmer would, by the operation of the principle of competition, 
subside towards their former level. They would for some time 
indeed, be kept from ^sinking quite down to this level, by the force 
of competition that would act in the opposite direction. For, in 
^n^qaence of riie i^afpriCje of grain being lowered to the con- 
su^f^atvth^lr power of purchasing this article would for the tim^ 
whe|her they had other commodities or their la- 
bou||piiy^j^iTO exchange ; and thus the limiU of the effective 
be widened, by a greater waste in the 
uae anlprepar^^ of it for food, a nicer palate as to the quantity, 
'^d uittmaedy by. an increased number of consumers. The effect 
siych an ' incre^ed demand for grain, proceeding from any 
cause, must^ovidently be, to enhance a little its real price : 
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the effect of this increased demand, proceeding from an artificial 
reduction of the real price, would be, to prevent that reduction 
fvom being wholly completed, to prevent the market price from 
being lowered quite so much as by the whole amount of the 
bounty. The difference would be received by the farmer, in ad- 
dition to the adjusted rate of his profits, and would of course 
operate as a new encouragement to tillage* It is evident, how- 
ever, that this encouragement could last no longer than the in- 
creased demand in the home market, from which it originated ; 
and that could not subsist long, because, while the general cir- 
cumstances of the nation remain the same, no reduction of the 
real price of corn can be permanent. The wages of the labour- 
ing consumers had been adjusted before, by the principle of com- 
petition, to a rate proportioned to those general circumstances ; 
and the same principle would continue to adjust them again to 
that rate, by lowering the money-price of labour, and, through 
that, of other commodities^ to the money-price of corn. Thus 
the whole effect of this bounty on production, would terminate 
in a reduction of the nominal or money-price. The real price 
would soon be raised, and the profit of the farmer soon lowered, 
to their former level ; and the interval would speedily elapse, dur- 
ing which a new encouragement had been afforded to agriculture. 
At the close of that interval, both the absolute number of the 
people, and the gross annual produce, might be found a very 
little incrcasied. The relative condition of the labouring orders, 
in respect of opulepce and comforts, would be found unchanged. 
And, to defray the bounty, there would subsist a tax, probably 
very burdensome, certainly quire unnecessary, and it would sub- 
sist to no other purpose but to effect a preposterous inversion of the 
natural order of things. 

If it should be deemod expedient to renew that sort of encou- 
ragement to tillage, which has now been described, it might no 
doubt be renewed by a fresh addition to the bounty j which would 
operate over again the same scries of effects, leaving in the end 
the money-price still lower, and the tax still more burdensome. 
And such statesmen, as may have a predilection for artificial 
schemes of this sort, will easily see the superior artifice of mating 
out the bounty in small portions from time to time, in order that, 
with the smallest amount of bounty, there may be obtained the 
greatest number of these interi^als of encouragement to agricul- 
ture; 

If, on the other hand, it; should be felt desirable to get rid of 
such a bounty as this, and to restore the commerce of grain to its 
natural course, such a jtep could not be taken without a great 
deal of temporary inconreniehce 5 for that series of effects 

N 2 whicU 
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Wl;iicfa tpok place after the enactment of the bounty, would be 
^c^eoisely inverted by its repeal* The sudden enhancement of the 
tnonefy-price would abridge, for the time, the wealth and com- 
Ibrls of the labouring consumers ; and the restriction of their de- 
mand, reducing the profits of farming below its natural rate, 
would for the time discourage agriculture. And this would con- 
tinue until the advance of the money-price of corn communicated 
itself to the money-price of labour, and, through that, to the 
money-price of other commodities. It is unnecessary, for our 
present purpose, that we should attempt to trace any farther the 
consequences of a direct bounty upon production, 

A bounty, granted out of the public revenue upon the 
portation only of corn, will operate according to the same prin- 
ciples ; but, from the different manner in which the bounty is 
then applied, its effects will be considerably different. It will 
produce no imnediate change of prices in the home-market. 
The national consumer will continue to pay what he did before, 
no part of this payment being made for him by the public ; there 
will be no diminution to him of the real price of corn, conse- 
qitently no enlargement of consumption and demand, and there- 
fore no new encouragement on this side to agricultural invest- 
ments* But every foreigner, who shall purchase part of the ex- 
ported grain^ will pay so much less for it, as the bounty a- 
mounts to, than be otherwise would have paid. Whether he 
will purchase any part of it or not, will of course depend up- 
on this condition, that the price of the exported grain, reduced 
as it is to him by the bounty, is at the most not greater than the 
price of other grain in his market. Now, the price at which 
the exported grain could be sold in the foreign market, inde- 
pendently of a bounty^ may either be equal, or less, or greater, 
compared with the price of other grain in that market. If e- 
qual, the bounty will enable the exporter to undersell the fo- 
reign dealer by the whole amount of that bounty. If less, he 
would be able, without a bounty, to undersell him by the whole 
difference of the prices ; and the bounty will enable him to un- 
dersell by the sum of that difference, and the bounty added toge- 
ther. If the price at which the exported grain could be sold 
in the market, independently of a bounty, is greater than 

the pis^^otber grain in that market ; then, to enable the ex- 
pqrt^wmtidersell the dealer in that other grain, the bounty must 
be idd6i& than ^ufficienS to compensate the difference of the pri- 
^sf visnd a bounty may no doubt be made large enough to d6 
11^3^ than compensate that difference. In all these cases, too^ 
to be observed, the exporter will actually undersell the fo- 
deate by very nearly the whole difference by which he 

can 
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can aObrd to undersell him. He would be willing enough to do 
it by as small a portion of that difference as possible, in ordejf 
that the remainder might be added to his profits ; but the force 
of competition, as upon all other occasions, will restrict his pro- 
fits very nearly to the lowest rate at which he can afford to trade. 
They will not be brought quite down to this rate, however ; the 
exporter will not be forced to undersell the foreign dealer by 
quite the whole difference by which he could afford to do it, in 
consequence of a competition that will act in the opposite direc- 
tion. For, by tlie reduction of the real price to the foreign ♦ 
consumers, their effective demand will be enlarged ; and this 
enlarged demand will prevent that reduction, which the bounty 
has a tendency to effect, from being wholly completed. The 
difference will be received by the exporter in an addition to the 
adjusted rate of his profits ; and, the extension of foreign de- 
mand being communicated to the home-market, will raise at 
home both the price of corn and the profits of farming. By 
raising the profits of farming, it will operate as an encourage- 
ment to husbandry ; by raising the price of corn to the consumers 
at home, it will diminish for the time their power of purchasing 
this necessary of life, and Jthiis’’ abridge their real wealth. It is 
evident, however, that this last effect mast be temporary : the 
wages of the labouring consumers had been adjusted before by 
competition, and the same principle will adjust them again to 
the same rate, by raising the money-price of labour, and through 
that, of other commodities, to the money-price of corn. The 
bounty upon exportation, therefore, will ultimately raise the 
money-price of corn in the home market ; not directly, how- 
ever, but through the medium of an extended demand in the 
foreign market, and a consequent enhancement of the real price 
at home : and this rise of its money-price, when it has once 
been communicated to othet commodities, will of bourse be- 
come fixed. 

I'his fixed advance of the money* price at home will necessa- 
rily affect the price at Which the exported corn can afterwards 
be sold ill the foreign market. It will of course diminish that 
difference, whatever it is* by which the exporter can undersell 
The dealer in foreign grain. That difference, however, may still 
be large enough, with the lAssistance of the botinty, to allow the 
exporter still to undersell that dealer ; and to occasion, in the 
same manner as before, a farther extension of demand. This 
Will be followed, as before, by a series of effefets, ultimatelj^ 
terminating in aj farther advance of the money-price at home. 
And this Series will be constantly renewed, until the advance of 
that moti'ty-price becomes sb high, as to cover the whole diffbr- 

N a ence 
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ence by i^Hch the exporter was before able to undersell other 
dt;#lers ilbroad. By a new bounty, however, granted in addt^ 
tiem to the former, a new range may be created for the repetw 
tibti of another scries of the same effects* Bur, whatever limit 
we stippose to the amount of the bounty, its complete and ukU 
mate effect will always be found to be a corresponding rise of 
the money-price in the home market, both of corn, of labour, 
and of all commodities. In the interval that must each time 
elapse, before wages are equalized with each successive rise in 
the price of com, there will be a certain degree of new encou- 
ragement held out to husbandry, and some diminution in the 
wealth and comfortable subsistence of the labouring consumers. 
That encouragement to husbandry will not be followed by any 
inc tease of the number of the people, because the additional 
production is excited by a foreign demand. And this diminu- 
tion of the comforts of the labouring people, from being tem- 
porary, may become almost a permanent diminution, if the suc- 
cessive advances of the price of corn shall follow each other 
without interruption, and so keep always ahead of the successive 
advances in the wages of labour. 

If it should be felt expedient to remqye such a bounty as this 
upon exportation, and to restore the commerce and production 
of grain to their natural drder, such a repeal would be attended 
with some temporary inconveniences. The sudden destruction 
of that part of the foreign demand, which had been forced by 
the bounty, would thrpw an excess upon the home market^ and 
would reduce the profits of farming for a .time below their ac- 
tual and just rate. 'The national consumers would for a time 
be more easily and plentifully supplied ; until, by the abstrac- 
tion of capital from tillage, the supply of corn was once more 
accommodated to the real demand, and the profits of the farmer 
raised agam to their natural rate. 

If, In the preceding analysis, we have deduced with accuracy 
the operations of the principle of competition, a correction must 
be niade in Dr Smith’^s a^'gument upon the bounty. When we 
consider,' indeed, fhe patient, circumspect, and comprehensive 
care wltfob the reasonings of that great author almost always e- 
vince, and the hiaz^rd there is, that, in a process of some length 
and inttica<|jp, we may have overlooked one or more necessary 
steps,; without much difiSdence that we presiime to at- 

a corrilctfort. At present, however, he appears to 
Us iWt to have cofdpleted this investigation with his usual success, 
y*' In the first two editions of his Inquiry, the form of the in* 
.’^estigation is considerably different from that which appears in 
"all i^e subsequent editidas* In these, he states and answers se- 
parately 
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parately two arguments that had been alleged by others in fa- 
vour of the bounty~the extension of the foreign market and 
the enhancement of price to the farmer* But, in the first two 
editions of the work, there was no notice of any alleged exten- 
sion of foreign demand, but only of the single argument found- 
ed on the enhancement of price. By omitting all consideration 
of the foreign market, he excluded that to which we have traced 
the operation of the bounty as commencing in the first instance. 
In separating the extension of the foreign market and the en- 
hancement of price, from each other, and treating them as quite 
distinct, he overlooked that necessary connexion which we have 
endeavoured to point out between them. ’ In both cases, his er- 
ror appears to have consisted in too hastily assuming, from those 
whom he was about to refute, that a bounty on exportation 
would occasion immediately a rise of the money-price in the home- 
market : an assumption which betrays itself explicitly, when he 
comes to speak of it as ^ a very moderate supposition, that a 
bounty of five shillings the quarter upon exportation, may raise 
the price four shillings in the home-market.’ This assumption 
is evidently the foundation of his separate answer to the alleged 
enhancement of price, in which his general remarks are quite 
accurate, so far as they reach, but arc inadequate to the infer- 
ence, which he founds upon them, that .the bourity can have no 
effect in raising the real price of corn 5 inasmucli as he has over- 
looked that interval which elapses, as we have shown, between 
the enhancement of the money-price of corn ; and its commu- 
nication to the mpney-price of labour and other commodities. 
In his separate answer to the alleged extension of foreign de- 
mand, he does not expressly deny the fact, but affirms that, in 
every particular year, this is at the expence of the home-market ; 
and endeavours to show that the bounty restrains also the gra- 
dual extension of the home-market, by its enhancement of the 
price. But in affirming that the quantity exported in every par- 
ticular year, were it not for the bounty, would remainr in the 
home-market, he evidently takes it for granted, that this quan- 
tity, though there had been no" bounty, would still have been 
grown : now, this is the very question upon which he under- 
takes to prove his particular opinion. Jn endeavouring to shew, 
that the enhancement of price, occasioned in ^ the home-market 
by the bounty, restrain the population or the industry of 
the country, he proceeds upon the above mentioned assumption, 
that the bpunty occasions^ an immediate rise of the money-price 
of corn, and therefore must either reduce the subsistence of the 
labourers, or, if wages rise, the ability of their employers to give 
them work* If that, rise of money-price^ however, is consequent, 

' N4 -as 
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a$ shewn, to an e:f tension of demand in the foreign mar* 

ket^ ij: will at first increase the ability of those cmplojers and 
it will likewise reduce at first the subsistence of the la- 
bourers,, their wages must soon rise to their true rate ; and his 
rise in the money-price of labour will only reduce the ability of 
the employers to its former level. 

If these criticisms on the reasoning of Dr Smith shall appear 
well-founded to such of our readers as have bestowed on his work 
the study it merits, from all who are serving their apprenticeship 
to the science, or to the practice of commercial policy, they will 
at once perceive, that we have derived, out of the work itself, the 
means of correcting its imperfections. 

Some of the errors, into which the advocates for tlie bounty 
have fallen, are more palpable, and proceed from an imperfect 
acquaintance with the fundamental principles of political eco- 
nomy. 

In the Jirst place, they have quite misunderstood Smith’s im- 
portant doctrine, that the variations of the money-price of corn 
are communicated ultimately to that of labour and other commo- 
dities. He has not perhaps stated this general truth, nor deduced 
the reasoning by which we are led to it, in a form perfectly un- 
exceptionable ; but his application of it to the operations of the 
bounty is quite legitimate. They have insisted, some of them at 
great length, that the price of comrhodities and labour is liable 
to be affected by many other circumstances' besides the price of 
corn. This is unquestionably true ; but is surely not incompati- 
ble with Dr Smith’s proposition, which, so, far as it enters into 
his reasonings about the bounty, goes no farther than to assert, 
that every change it may occasion in the money-price of com will 
communicate itself, first to the money-wages of labour, and, 
through them, to the money-price of all other articles ; and that 
thus the real price of corn will be maintained the same, notwith- 
standing a npminal variation. Without a just apprehension of 
this fundamental truth, it is impossible to reason with accuracy 
upon the subject. 

lu the second place, they seem very imperfectly aware of the 
which the principle of competition operates upon pro- 
fits, and upou c;s:^ngeable value. And on, this account, many 
of the they have m^ide, are incortsistent as well 

as hzve uniformly supposed, as Smith appears 

Jik^^ise ^ that the sum of the bounty is immediately 

added tp |lte former money-price even in theJ home-market: at the 
sametii^^ they cqutend that the average price in that market will 
be lowejred* it is their opinion that the real price of Corn will 
whoU be rendered cheaper to the consumers, and that 
■ the 
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the same real price will be inaintained permanently higher to the 
farmer ; though these two positions arc in direct terms contradic- 
tory of each other. When Mr Malthus, who is by far the most* 
intelligent advocate for the bounty, observes that ‘ it lowered 
greatly the price of corn, by producing a growth considerably 
above the wants of the actual population/ be evidently forgets, 
that a greater growth can only be occasioned by a greater demand, 
will always be adjusted to that, and, keeping the supply and the 
demand always in the same ratio, will in other words keep the 
price always at the same rate. And when this writer speaks of 
^ the experienced difficulty of lowering wages when once they 
iiave been raised/ he seems to have forgotten, for a moment, 
that very part of the great principle of competition upon which 
his own researches have thrown so much light; and, in fixing 
ills eye upon an irregular movement at some part of the large 
machine, to have quitted his steady view of that uniform motion 
in which all the retarding and accelerating forces arc found to 
have balanced one another. But the advocates for the bounty 
Isave betrayed a much less pardonable inattention to the ne- 
cessary action of this principle of competition, when they con- 
ceive, as some of very high authority’*^ have done, that the ave- 
rage price of grain in the home-market may be so low as ^not to 
yield a * fair and reasonable’ profit to the grower. W.e shall 
afterwards point out the share which this very erroneous prejudice 
may be supposed to have had, in recommending the late legislative 
attempt : but it would be endless to submit, at this time of day, 
to the formal refutation of an error so palpable and so antiquated. 
Wc shall notice ^nly one mistake more, into whicli the theoreti- 
cal writers appear to have fallen. Both Dr Smith and his antago- 
nists have pronounced, that, in years of extraordinary abundance, 
the bounty will prevent the money-price of corn in the home mar- 
ket from falling quite so low as it would fall if there were no 
bounty. In this position. Smith is quire consistent at least with 
himself, because he uniformly maintains that the bounty can have 
no effect in rendering, the annual produce larger than it otherwise 
would be. But the same consistency cannot be allowed to those 
who both assert this position, and assume that the bounty does in- 
crease the produce, and occasions a surplus growth above the an- 
nual consumption. For this surplus, it is to be observed, will, in 
a year of extraordinary abundance, partake of the extraordinary 
increase ; so that, over and above the usual hoiHe supply, there will 
in such a y^-ear be rcape4 not only the extraordinary increase upon 

that 

Reports of the Committee of the House of Cptnmons respecting 
the Corn IVade, ordered to he printed 14lh IVTay arid 14th Jui?e 1804. 
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that supply, together with the usual surplus for exportation, but 
likewise the extraordinary increase upon that surplus. Of these 
four portions of the crop, therefore, hot only the second, but the 
fourth also, will be thrown as an excess upon the home-market ; 
and the price in that market will consequently be lowered much 
more by the whole of this excess, than it would have been by the 
former part of it alone. 

In the result, therefore, our idea of the operations of a bounty 
upon export differs a good deal from both the opinions which were 
stated at the outset of this investigation. We conceive that it 
may, in a particular manner, afford some teuiporary encourage- 
ment to tillage ; and thus, to a certain degree, force the produc- 
tion of a surplus, which may be reserved for the home-market in 
deficient years. By preventing in those years, the temporary 
price from rising so high as it otherwise would, it may be consi- 
dered as restraining a little on one side the occasional fluctuations of 
the price of corn 9 b,ut, by overstocking the home-market in plen- 
tiful years still more than it otherwise would be overstocked, ft 
must be considered as giving a still greater range to the fluctuation 
of the temporary price cn the other side. Whether or not it ap- 
proximates one extreme point of variation more or less towards 
the ordinary price, than it removes the other ; and whether or not 
it thus contracts or extends the whole range of occasional varia- 
tion, is a question which it might be difficult to solve, but which 
is probably of greater curiosity than importance. While this is 
the influence of the bounty upon the temporary changes of real 
price, its effects, we conceive, upon the nominal price of corn, is 
to raise and keep it higher than it otherwise wquld be. 

If that sort of encouragement to tillage, which we have here 
admitted, should be deemed a sufficient benefit to recommend to 
a great nation the establishment of a bounty, it must still be re- 
membered that, though it .may indirectly secure a more certain 
supply of corn, it necessarily retards, upon the whole, the growth 
of national opulence and industry. It forces a part of the nation- 
al capital into a branch of trade which is necessarily a losing one, 
and which does not return the whole of the capiti that is em- 
ployed in it* Defence, how^cver, it has been said, is of more 
opulence : ^ and an independent supply of sub- 
sistence the foundation of the means of defence. The ge- 

neiral obs^flT^on is undeniable. The truths of political oecono- 
my for&vtjut a class among the principles of administration, 
and practical application must often be limited by high- 

er ^astimaoC state, to which in theory too they are held sub- 

ordinate. 

* Wealth of Nations, 11. 195. 
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ordinate, as being less general. Yet, unless this subordination is 
finely and truly felt, the limit may be placed very injudiciously ; 
and we may be summoned to deviate from general rules, whenever 
a statesman takes fright at a temporary inconvenience, or is capti. 
vated with some specious project of a remedy. The wisdom, 
which would become this mature age of English policy, is of more 
simple arrangement, as well as firmer to its purpose. A case 
should be made out of controuling necessity, and of a result clears 
ly overbalancing, by the advantage, all disadvantages that may be 
concomicant. After estimating to its full amount the possible be* 
nefit to be derived from such an artificial contrivance as the bouni* 
ty, we must not only weigh against that, both the immediate sa- 
crifice and all the subsequent disadvantages, but we ought likewise 
to consider whether the very benefit proposed, at least in one point 
of view, might not be better obtained in another way — as by the 
removal of any existing impediments to cultivation, to the free 
commerce of land, the free employment of capital, or the free trans- 
ference of labour. There is an immediate sacrifice in foi'cing the 
national capital into a branch of trade, in which part of it is ab- 
solutely lost ; for the whole sum granted in bounties, together 
with the expences of collacting the tax by which they are defray- 
ed, is a part of the national capital thrown into that trade with- 
out any return. There is some disadvantage, in that constant di- 
minution of the real wages of labour, which is occasioned by the 
progressive rise of the price of corn in the home-market. Very 
considerable disadvantages are incurred, from the constant enhance- 
ment of the money-price of labour and all other commodities, 
both in the depreciation of fixed pecuniary returns, and in the in- 
jury to domestic manu&ctures in their competition against foreign 
industry. But the greatest disadvantage, perhaps, of all, consists 
in the uncertainty and derangements to which interferences of 
law subject the capital that is vested in the trade of grain, and the 
obstacle which these oppose to the free enlargement and consolida- 
tion of that most important system of commerce. On the othei 
hand, the encouragement, such as it is, which any assigned boun- 
ty will give to husbandry, must expire after a short interval — as 
soon as the money-price of corn tn the home-market has risen, 
and it cannot fail to rise, so high as to cover the whole advantage, 
which the bounty had originally given to the exporter in his sales 
abroad ; and the whole encouragement or stimulus, which, even 
during this interval, the bounty can give to agriculture, will be 
found to be very slight, if wc consider the manner in which this 
stimulus is formed, and that it consists, not as it has hitherto 
been represented, in the addition of the whole bounty to the far- 
iwei^s price, but in 'that small addition to his price, which is oc- 
casioned 
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casiojficd;, ty the gradual extension of foreign 

Jt maj be important, lik:ewise, with reference to the 
P>;e,^ti.ci,rcum$tfnccs oif this country, to remark, that, when the 
av^ge .price of com at home is greater than that of the foreign 
the interval of encouragement to tillage, under the same 
hfpunty, will be shorter than in the other two cases, and the whole 
disadvantage of high money-prices will be sooner brought to its 
greatest height* 

The present circumstances of the country, with respect to its 
agricultural produce, have excited a very unnecessary alarm among 
some of pur legislators as well as political writers. It is affirmed, 
that as in years of scarcity we have been dependent on very large 
importations from abroad, we are even in ordinary years depend- 
ent upon importation for a certain portion of our necessary supply. 
If the fact be so, of which there is not yet full proof in possession 
of the public, we can discover no reason w^hy it should be consi- 
dered as more than a temporary and slight inconvenience. A 
bounty upon exportation, at any rate, and the prohibition of im- 
portation, do not seem to form the most reasonable sort of reme- 
dy for such a state of things, or one that is very likely to prove 
successful* An entire freedom of impertation, combined with a 
bounty upon production augmented from time to time, might 
have appeared at least a more plausible proposal. But it is evi- 
dent that all such .schemes must be nugatory, compared with the 
remedy which a supply, too narrow for the actual demand, pro- 
vides for itself. The demand in the home-market is at all times 
by far the most powerful, generally the sole encouragement to 
cultivation and its power must be increased inamensely, when 
circumstances force on the demand still more rapidly than the 
supply can be augmented. In the present circumstances of Great 
Britain, the law surely can add nothing to the permanent encou- 
ragement of agriculture, though there area few impediments which 
it might remove. Nothing can be more unfounded than the fears 
which some advocates for the bounty have expressed, that Eng- 
land iroay cease to be an independent agricultural nation ; except 
the lamentations, which others have indulged over the actual de- 
cline, of its husbandry since the fatal statute of the year 1773. 
Til^y lost all trust in their own memory, as well as the 

evidet^e of itjNsir senses, wlro. can doubt for an instant, that from 
ye^r tp year ibis period the husbandmen of Britain^bave ex- 
tended their capital, their skill, and their produce. The com- 
merce and the imimit&etnres of the island conceal in some mea- 
sure its agricultural grandeur ; of which we may not perhaps ob- 
tain a full view, unless this splendid superstructure of our present 
prosperity, ipoulderinl; from the fragility of the materials, 

or 
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or shattered by external viblertce, shall expose the strength and ex- 
tent of the base on which it rested. Like Lombardy^ and Tuscany* 
and Flanders, England wdtild be left rich anc} orderly even iri ruin ; 
and would be resorted to, for the lessons of her ancient husbandry, 
by such nations as might then be accumulating from conimerce the 
resources of agricultural improvement. In the mean time, the 
growth of our population, and the distribution of wealth among 
the industrious classes, accelerated at a rate with which our a- 
griculture cannot k^ep pace, instead of showing symptoms of 
decay, form an unprecedented t-ase of rapid progression 5 favour- 
ed a little by an accidental conjuncture in the political situation 
of neighbouring states, but originating in the condition of our 
jiational opulence itself. It is a fact, indeed, from which the 
inference to the present argument seems irresistible — although a 
full explanation of it is not yet furnished by our knowledge of 
general principles. For the different employments of national 
capital, and the progress in which they naturally succeed each 
other, or alternate, form a subject on which we are not yet in 
possession of a complete theory j though a beautiful sketch was 
drawn by Dr Smith, * to which many original remarks have 
been added by Mr Brougham in his work upon Colonial Policy* 
and some happy illustrations by Lord Lauderdale in the last 
chapter of his^late publication. It is a subject, the farther inves- 
tigation of which we earnestly recommend to oUr speculative 
readers, as it would throw light on some of the most important 
points of the wealth and oeconomy of nations. Such an inves- 
tigation, we have little doubt, would prove that the deficiency 
of domestic produce, which may take place in a great agricultu- 
ral country from an accelerated diffusion of wealth among the 
people, can only be temporary, though it may occasionally re- 
cur j and ought to be considered as indicating, in the clearest 
manner, the velocity of that natural current, which the regula- 
tions of law may check, but never can impel. A careful col- 
lection of some circumstances in the history of different nations, 
such as have always been most neglected by historians, would 
curiously show, that similar oscillations, in the balance of the 
trade of provisions, have often accompanied the most steady pro- 
gress of accumulating wealth. Lord Bacon, we remember, in 
some of his political treatises, has more than once found occa- 
sion to remark, that * whereas England was wont to be fed by 
other countries from the east, it sufficeth now to feed other 
countries and that * the good yields of corn, together with 

some 


* From the beginning of the Kfth Chaper of the Second Book, to 
ihe end of the Third Book. 
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settle toferation of rent, hath enticed men to break up more 
grei^tllS, than all the penal laws for that purpose made and en- 
acted, Could ever by compulsion cffect.*t 

The bdunty seems likewise to have recommended itself to 
some of its admirers, by that air of ii^enious contrivance which 
they fancy (hat they perceive in it. Tne very simple expedient, 
of paying a few shillings at the customhouse, is to secure such a 
surplus of annual produce as will equalize the variation of value, 
and establish even a remedy against the natural inequality of the 
seasons. The bounty, it would seem, being attached to this 
irregular system of supply and prices, is to perform the functions 
of what mechanicians call a Hy, attached to an engine in which 
the opposite pressures are apt to become unequal. It is to accu- 
mulate a surplus of produce, by which an occasional deficiency 
shall be supplied ; and it is to act as a regulator of the price, 
against the circumstances that tend to enhance or to depress it. 
If it can be said to do all this, it may be said to do something 
more ; * to repress,* as Mr Malthus has inferred, * to repress the 
principle of population a little in years of plenty, and to encourage 
it comparatively in years of scarcity ; regulating, in this manner, 
the population more equally, according to that quantity oi sub- 
sistence which can permanently be supplied.*^ For ourselves, we 
confess, that all this appearance of device and project would raise 
a presumption against the bounty, if we were still unprovided 
with a more legitimate conviction. In the real machinery of the 
arts, human ingenuity only proceeds to render less imperfect its 
own designs-; but the mechanism of commerce and circulation 
proceeds from another hand ; and we can only disorder the scheme 
when we presume to touch it. That can rarely be wisdom for 
one great state, which may not permanently be followed by all. 
All cannot, by adopting the bounty, secure to each an export of 
corn ;^and the single nation that stoops from the plain high maxims 
of policy to so paltry an artifice, will ultimately be convinced that 
not even a paltry advantage can be gained. The balance of this 
trade Cannot long be very great to any nation ; and Jt will natu« 
iuHy be possessed by that one, whose capital^and skill are in a 
condition to furnish the additional supplies most advantageously 
to all. In this condition, if the exportation is free, it will hold 
the bsdance, without requiring the aid of a bounty ; nor can a 
bounty give it the balance, if it is not in that condition. In one 
instance, indetd, k has happened, that a bounty was in force 
while a particular nation was in this condition ; and the possession 


♦ See his Advice to Villiers, and the Observations on a Libel, 
f P. 457. 
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oi the balance was ascribed, not to the condition, but to the 
bounty* A bounty upon exportation, it is to be observed, im- 
plies, to a certain length, a free exportation j and the real con- 
sequences of that freedom are very apt to be ascribed t6 the 
bounty* ^ 

We are afraid, however, that in the late relapse of our Legisla- 
ture to tte old exploded system, some effect is to be imputed to 
an error *a much coarser fabric than either'this project about a 
surplus, or the apprehensipns of a'national deficiency* Without 
the aid of the new statute, it has been said, the farmer cannot 
be sure of obtaining, even in the home market, a ‘ fair and rea- 
sonable profit,’ If he cannot, without this statute, secure that 
profit, he has but little chance of it with all its assistance. How 
so gross a prejudice could be listened to again, after all that peo- 
ple have been taught, it becomes necessary to explain. Like other 
sorts of trade, that of the farmer is liable occasionally to the spirit 
of overtrading, if profits for a time have happened to be greater 
than ordinary. The late years of dearth and most extraordinary 
price, rendered the profits of farming, for the time, much greater 
than ordinary ; and the consequence appears to have been, a pretty 
free indulgence of the disposition to trade too much, and to enter 
into projects disproportioned to the capital that would immedi- 
ately be invested* In many instances, where farmers came to 
make a new agreement .about rent, they reckoned too confidently 
upon the continuance of prices which they ought to have con- 
sidered as unusual ; and made the estimate of their future returns 
too much upon the recent rate of profit, and not upon an average 
sufficiently and reasonably large. Like other improvident specu- 
lators, they were, of course, to suffer for their want of foresight, 
as soon as prices and profit returned to their ordinary rate. The 
loss suffered by the improvident, is ‘ the fair and reasonable,’ as 
well as the unavoidable, consequence of imprudence ; of which 
it is at once the punishment and the preventative. The number 
of those who overtraded in this manner, was of course small, 
compared with the whole number of farmers ; but that is no 
reason why their voice should not be loudest, when the majority 
have no interest in contradicting them. As a few merchants, 
whose credit is exhausted, and who can get no money to borrow, 
persuade not themselves only, but all the world, that there is too 
little money in the country, the farmers, to whom it is difficult 
to make good their imprudent engagements, find it almost as easy 
to persuade other persons as themselves, that prices are a great 
deal too low. Their landlords, in particular, are not the persons 
most likely to discover that prices ate not too low, but rents a 
Sttlc to high ; and they may honestly find it somewhat difficult 
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to be convinced that the embarrassment of their tenants is owinpr 
to that local cause, and not to something that affects the general 
condition of the country. The country gentlemen, accordingly. 
Upon the recent occasion, spoke out with that explicit plainness 
from which they seldom^ deviate, even when they most mislead the 
public 'Councils. In the pamphlet whose title we have prefixed to 
the present article, it is saii that ‘ times unfortun^e in other 
respects, impressed on tillage a renovated vigour, a v^our which 
the principles of this acPj and these alone, are able to sustain,’ 
And in the second Report * of the Committe of the House of 
Commons, the same acknowledgement is still more express— 

* It appears to your Committee, that the price of com, from 17?) I 
to the harvest of 1803, has been very irregular *, but, upon an average, 
increased in a great degree by the years of scarcity, has in general 
yielded a fair profit to the grower. The usual • high prices, however, 
have had the effect of stimulating industry, and bringing into cultivation 
large tracts of waste land 5 which, combined with the two last produc- 
tive seasons, and other causes, have occasioned such a depression in the 
value of grain, as it is feared will greatly tend to the discouragement of 
agriculture, unless maintained by the support of Parliament.’ 

K One might imagine that the framers of this reasoning have pro- 
ceeded upon the supposition of a cast of farmers, whose numbers 
and whose capitab do not admit, or ought not to be suffered to 
admit, of being diminished by the operation of the principle of 
Competition, "the success of such topics almost carries one back 
(which is not the effect of many other appearances at present) 
from the years of the nineteenth century to the times of tlie old 
country party. But the success might not perhaps have been 
equally great, if the Master of the Sate had already been securely 
fixed upon that vantage ground, from which he may now dictate 
a policy more congenial to his former system. Amidst the ar- 
rangements of foreign policy and war which may he supposed to 
absorb his mind, the humble and less precarious plans of domestic 
legislation may be forgotten. But the minister who tampers, for 
a present purpose, with his own maxims, and indulges indi- 
viduals in their frivolous fondness for making laws, instead ot 
opposing, to temporary interests, the spirit of a general policy, 
cannot be true either to his own fame, or to the lasting prosperity 
of Britain. 

Akt. 
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Art. XVL yl Defence o f the Slave Trade^ on the grounds of 
Humanity^ Policy^ and fustice. 8vo. pp. 90. London. Highley. 
1804. 

T he quest ion of the abolition of the slave trade has undergone 
such ample and repeated discussions, and so much has been 
written by the partizans on cither side, that we scarcely had con- 
ceived it possible that any publication, for or against the measut?c, 
whatever might be its other merits, could now possess the grace 
of novelty. Kut the anonymous writer of the tract before ns has 
convinced us of our error ; and it is but fair to begin by acknow- 
ledging it. His very title-page, indeed, served to rectify our 
misconception—.* A Defence of the Slave Trade, on the grounds 
of Humanity^ (as well as of) Policy and Justice and in a short 
advertisement, by which the work is preceded, the author particu- 
larly requests the impartial attention of those readers who may have 
been led to conceive that the slave trade is hostile to humanity, 
niid expresses his confidence that their benevolence will prompt 
them to be friendly to that much injured commerce. The best 
pamphlet we ever remember to have read in defence of the slave 
trade, was entitled, * Doubts concerning the Abolition, &c., on 
the ground, of Justice, Humanity, and sound Policy, by an old 
Member of Parliament. This was published before the famous 
decision of the House of Commons in favour of gradual abolition, 
in 1792. The great body of evidence, which was about that 
time published, and the Parliamentary debates which then took 
place, threw great light on the whole subject j and, wdth the 
exception of the Members for one or two places concerned in 
carrying on the slave trade, we well remember, that whatever 
doubts might be entertained concerning the policy of the aboli- 
tion, or rather of the immediate or sudden abolition of the trade, 
there was but one opinion concerning its injustice and inhumanity. 
Tvir Dundas and Mr Addington, who were the chief advocates for 
gradual abolition, avowed, in the plainest and strongest terms, 
that they entirely agreed in opinion with the abolitionists as to 
the character and effects of the traffic j one of them even de- 
clared, that be knew no language which could add to its hor- 
rors ; nay, they acknowledged, that good policy also strongly re- 
commended the abolition ; but they contended, that the attempt 
to put a sudden stop to the trade, would shock the prejudices 
of the West Iiidian colonists, and that it would be foimd im- 
practicable to effect the measure without the concurrence of 
these colonists themselves. It was reserved for the writer of the 
work now before us, to take the higher ground of justice and 
humanity, and thus interest us by the novelty of his principles, 
as well as convince us by their soundness and force, 
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It seemed^ however, that our author’s plea was not well suited 
to the period at which his work was published. The mild prin- 
ciple of English jurisprudence, that every one is to be deemed 
innocent till he has been proved to be guilty, had secured even to 
this greatest of all criminals, the slave trade, a fair trial ; and it 
was not till after a very extended examination, and many and long 
discussions, that its guilt was ascertained, and its sentence pro- 
tfounced. After this, wc scarcely expected more than an ap- 
plication for some delay in its execution, from the most sturdy 
of its advocates. It was therefore with some admiration, and 
with no little curiosity, that we entered on the perusal of this 
work. Not unwilling, we trust, to be convinced of our er- 
tors, if errors they should be proved, wx prepared ourselves for 
those new facts, or new principles, which were to lead us to 
conclusions so different from those to which our former inquiries 
and considerations had conducted us. Nor have we been disap- 
pointed in those expectations of novelty ; for, certainly, a newer 
set of facts was never brought forward ; and even those wirh 
which we were formerly familiar are so completely altered, 
as to present altogether a new face, to speak altogether a new 
language, and to serve a different, and even opposite purpose. 
Our readers may probably wonder that these facts can have been 
so long kept secret. Their surprise, however, will lessen, when 
we inform them, that they are the result of invention, rather than 
of experience. Should any sturdy moralists be ready to condemn 
this intrusion of the imagination into the province of memory, 
and to stigmatize it with a shorter and a harsher epithet, let them 
remember, in the first place, the exigency of the case. Necessity, 
like * misery, acquaints a man with strange bedfellows.’ The 
author had to prove the slave trade to be just and humane. Now% 
it was plain that the old facts would not answer his purpose ; for 
advocates as able as himself, and full as well affected to the 
cause, had been obliged to confess that the fair deduction from 
those facts was, that it was unjust and inhuroau. He had there- 
fore no course left but to get a set of new ones ; and if they were 
not to be had from others, he must provide them for himself. 
Whatever we may think of this resource, the result is not, after 
all, so unfavourable to truth as might be at first conceived. An 
overloaded piece is often, by the recoil, more hurtful to the person 
who uses it, than to him against whom it is directed ; and we 
confess, ib^ wc have been sometimes apt to su8|fect, in the course 
of the pelwal of the work before us, that the writer had been all 
along paying a double game, and that, as we have heard of those 
•i^hohave given to truth all. the effect of falsehood, so he had been 
ingeniously contriving to give to falsehood all the effect of truth. 

Our 
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Our readers, however, will enter more completely into the 
justness of our remarks, from our furnishing them with a few 
instances. 

First, then, much use being to be made of Mr Parke’s work, 
(almost the only work on the subject with which the writer ap» 
pears to have been acquainted), it was material that no exception 
should be taken against Mr Parke’s evidence. But our author is 
not of a temper to do things by halves. He is not satisfied, there- 
fore, with assigning reasons why Mr Parke’s testimony may be 
received against abolition, but he boldly and repeatedly calls him 
the ^ missionary,’ * the envoy,’ * the agent ^ of the abolitionists ; 
they were his * employers, for whom his work was composed,’ See. 
(p. 10, 19, 20.) Now, few of our readers are probably ignorant 
that this assertion is not only different from the truth, but directly 
opposite to, it. The leading members of the African association, 
who were Mr Parke’s patrons, are well known to have been 
adverse to the cause of the abolition ; and a narrative or abstract 
of Mr Parke’s Travels, prepared from his materials and oral com- 
munications, which formed the basis of Mr Parke’s larger work, 
and was entirely incorporated into it, was composed by one of 
Mr Wilbetfo tee’s most zealous and active opponents, Mr Bryan 
Edwards.- The work, therefore, so far as it may have received an 
unintentional tincture from the opinions and feelings of its editor, 
would come forth unfavourable to the abolition ^ and the courage 
of cur author in asserting the contrary is the more to be admired, 
because Mr Parke himself, though speaking with respect of the 
abolitionists, expressly declares his opposition to their views. 

Again, in speaking of the general character of the Africans, 
he says, on Mr Parke’s authority, * the Africans arc habitual- 
ly indolent and improvident.’ Now, hear Mr. Parke ( 7 V^- 
veisy p. 280.) — * The negroes in general, and the Mandingoes 
in particular, are- considered by the whites on the coast as an 
indolent and inactive people ; I think y without reason. Few 
people work harder, when occasion requires, than the Mandin- 
goes ; but not having many opportunities of turning to advan- 
tage the superfluous produce of their labour, they are content 
with cultivating as much ground only is necessary for their 
own support.’^ After which, Mr Parke goes on to give a de- 
tailed account of their agriculture, their fishery, and their dif- 
ferent manufactures of cloth, and dyeing— (their chief colour, 
which is product from indigo, being very beautiful, and equal, 
in Parke’s opinion, to the best Indian or European blue) 5 of 
their manufactures of wickerwork, of leather, of iron and gold ; 
of which (indolent as they are) they execute a variety of orna- 
ments with a great deal of taste and ingenuity. 
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Again, appealing all along to Mr Parke, our author affirms~ 
^ the Africans, like other barbarians, are cruel and blood-thirsty.* 
Now, to quote all the instances which Mr Parke has given of 
the directly contrary qualities of the Africans, would be to tran- 
scribe a large part of his work. Their ingenuity, their desire of 
instruction, their parental tenderness, their filial affections, their 
kindness and hospitality, their gentleness and cheerfulness, their 
value for truth, their love of their country, in some instances 
their magnanimity, do honour to the human character. The 
same account of their character is given by Mr Winterbotham. 

Let us next take a passage, wherein our author enumerates 
the principal sources of slavery mentioned by Mr Parke. * One 
of the chief causes of slavery, ‘ says our author, under this head, 
(that of penal law), ^ is the belief of witchcraft. At every meet- 
ing of a criminal court, supposed witches and wizards are doom- 
ed to slavery.’ (p. ii. 12.) Now, what* says Mr Parke himself? 

* No trial for this offence (witchcraft) came under my observa- 
tion while I was in Africa ; I therefore suppose that the crime 
and its punishment occur very seldom.’ " 

In proof of the fatal effects of the slave trade on the peace, 
order, and civilization of Africa, Mr Wilberforce had affirmed, 
that while, in every other region, the sea-coast and the banks 
of navigable rivers, those districts which from their situation 
had most intercourse with civilized nations, were found to be 
most civili*zed and cultivated, the effects of the slave trade had 
been such in Africa, that those parts of the coast which had 
been the seats of the longest and closest intercourse with the 
European nations, in carrying on a flourishing slave trade, 
were far inferior in civilization and knowledge to many tracts 
of the interior country, where the face of a white man had 
never been seen. Mr Wilberforce added, that the slave trade 
had been able also to reverse the ordinary effects of Christi- 
anity and Mahomedanism, and to cause the latter to be the 
instructor and enlightener of mankind, while tlie former left 
them under the undisturbed, or rather increased influence, of all 
their native superstitions. Mr Wilberforce’s assertion would not 
be very fairly tried by Mr Parkers personal observation of the ef- 
fects of the slave trade on the coast ; because, as he himself states, 

‘ the trade of the river Gambia with Europe has been almost an- 
nihilated.’ (p. 25.^ * Slaves are the chief article ; but the whole 
number which at this time are annually exported by all nations, 
is supposed to be under one thousand, and most of these unfor- 
tunate victims are brought to the coast from very remote inland 

districts.*' 
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districts.’ (p. 25.) It is a flourishing, not a declining and al- 
most annihilated slave trade, which Mr Wilberforce states as be- 
ing so unfavourable to the progress of civilization and know- 
ledge. Our author, however, appealing to Mr Parke, flatly 
contradicts Mr Wilberforce’s position altogether. He first goes 
into a good deal of detail. The kingdom of Barra, says our au- 
thor, nearest to the ocean by the mouth of the Gambia, is very 
populous and fertile. Yana, the next to it inland, is populous, 
and aftbrds abundance of the accommodations and comtorts of 
life. This is also the case with Walli, the next in order ; and 
Woolli (next to that) is beautiful, fertile, and well peopled. The 
people of Barra, Yana, Walli and Woolli (saj^s our author, p. 
19,), are more polished than more eastern Africans. Now, it 
is really singular, tijat, in the account of the kingdom next after 
these first four, but to the cast of them, we find Mr Parke stating 
— * 1 went to the top of a high hill, and had a most enchanting 
view of the country. The number of towns and villages, and tiie 
extensive cultivation around them,/f/r exceeded any thing 1 had yet 
seen in Africa.^ (p, 88.) However, our author does allow Bondon 
to partake of the populousness and agriculture of the more ma- 
litirne districts. But he goes on— ‘ In Kagaago and Kasson the 
people are poor and thievish, and the country less populous 
and he gives you to understand the same concerning the two 
other countries still farther eastward, Kaarta and Bambarra. At 
length he thus sums up his argument on this head, • 

— ^ Every separate passage, and, the whole tenor of Mr Parke’s account 
of his travels, proves, that the’ assertion cf Mr Wilberforce^ that desola- 
lioii and barbarity prevail near the coast- '•-cultivation, populousness and 
refinement, at a distance fi'om the coast, — is quite contrary to fact. Mr 
Parke found, “ that the direct opposite W’as true.” The more mari- 
time countries were cultivated, populous, hospitable and civil. Coming 
to the inland nations, which Mr Wilberforce pronounced to be tlouiish 
ing and civilized, he found either desolate wilds, that denied subsistence, 
or savage manners, that would not suffer him to proceed.’ p 22. 23. 

Now, to give a full and particular refutation of our author’s 
falsehoods. To show, how it is only by confounding together the 
Moors, whom he has the discretion not to mention, and the Ne- 
groes, two classes of men, whose race, appearance, dispositions, 
morals, and manners, are not only different, but directly opi^o- 
site, that he can obtain from the most hasty and superficial reader 
tlie slightest colour for his assertions, would be too long a task ; 
but it maybe sufficient to remark, in direct contradiction of our 
author’s statement, that, in proportion as Mr Parke travelled 
eastward, he found the countries more populous and cultivated, 
more advanced in the arts of civilized and social life; and though, 
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from the fear of the Moors^ the natives, and especially those whose 
high stations rendered them more liable to observation, durst not 
always openly patronize and defend him, wherever he went he 
was almost invariably received with hospitality and kindness. It 
was in Bambarra,^ that scene of misery and disorder, according 
to our author, that he found the river Niger, with all that in- 
dustry and populousncss, to the production of which, a large 
navigable river is so favourable. * There, the great city of Sego, 
containing, as he had reason to believe, 30,000 inhabitants, fill- 
ed him with astonishment. The view of this extensive city,’ 
says he, * the numerous canoes upon the river, the crowded po- 
polatioh, and the cultivated state of the surrounding country, 
formed, altogether, a prospect of civilization and magnificence, 
which I little expected to find in the bosom of Africa.’ Such 
is the support which Mr Parke gives to our author’s contradic- 
tion of Mr Wilberforce’s assertion, that superior cultivation, po- 
pulousness, and civilization, prevail at a distance from the coast. 
Had Mr Parke’s just apprehensions of person af danger from the 
Moors, and of the consequent loss of a 4 the information he had 
actually obtained, permitted him to penetrate still farther east- 
ward, instead of finding, according to otir author, increasing desola- 
tion and barbarism, he would have seen the large and flourishing 
cities (of which, as it was, he received undoubted accounts) * of 
jenne, in Batnbarra, which is said to contain a greater number 
of inhabitants than Sego itself,’ (p. 213.) ; * of Tombuctoo, long 
supposed to be the capital of Africa, an extensive city, and one 
of the principal marts of an extensive commerce, the king of 
which, a Moor, is reported to possess immense riches, and the 
chief officers of state live in considerable spendour, and the 
whole expence of his government is defrayed, as Mr Parke was 
told, by a tax on merchandize, which is collected at the gates of 
the city ; of the city of Houssa, concerning which Parke convers- 
ed with many merchants who had visited it, and they all agreed 
that it was larger and more populous than Tombuctoo, the trade, 
police and government, nearly the same in both,’ 

Now, as to the dispositions of the natives. It was among 
these inland nations of desolate wilds^, ^ savage manners, that 
Mr Parke places the scene of that beauHful and pathetic tale of 
simple hospitality, which must touch the heart of every reader 
who peruse^ (p* 190 — 199-) The same general facts are a- 
bundantlyi^^rmed by two more recent publications. Br Win- 
terbotha%<in his account of Sierra Leone, expressly states, that 
the towns and villages on the coast, are both much smaller and 
mudb more rudely built than those in the interior j and he testi- 
fies, that trials for witchcraft are of daily occurrence in the for- 
' mer 
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mep situation, v'hile Mr Parke never witnessed or heard of one, 
during a residence of eighteen months in the inland regions* 
The other work alluded to is Mr Barrow^s account of the Cape, 
w’here he notices the general fact of the uniform barbarism of the 
coast, compared with the interior, in terms which we have had 
occasion to specify in our review of that publication, (Vol. IV, 
p. 448.) 

Again, in illustration of his opinion that the slave trade saves 
the lives of prisoners of war, who would otherwise be murder- 
ed, our author states the opposite coi^uet of the kings of Kas- 
£on and Bambarra. The former, says he, 

— ‘ had a feud with the king of Kaarta, and having captured a consi- 
derable number of piisoncrs, he did not massacre them \ but being near- 
er the coast, and having communication with slave traders, he sold, in- 
stead of butchering, his captives. But the dominions of Bambarra be- 
ing at s;ich a distance from the coast, a king of Bambari*a having de- 
feated his enemies, killed^ great numbers and took many prisoners, of 
whom the chief portion was put to death, as there was no vent for 
sale.’ p. 127.) 

Now, as a contrast of tliis sort suited our author’s purpose, it 
was natural for him to state it ; and if history did not furnish 
such a contrast, imagination must supply the defect. But, con- 
sidering that Mr Parke’s book is much too interesting to have 
been sent to the grocer’s, or even to lye neglected on the sbelf^ 
it was a little too courageous in him to adduce the precise in- 
stance he has named of the king of Bambarra ; because from 
that book it clearly appears, that, so far from being fact, it is 
ill all respects utterly contrary to it. ' Most oj the slaves^ says 
Parke, ‘ who are sold at Kancaba, a large town on the banks of 
the Niger, and a great slave market, come from Bambarra ; for 
Maiisong, the king of Bambarra, to avoid the expence and dan- 
ger of keeping all his prisoners at Sego, commonly sends them 
in small parties, to be sold at the difterent trading towns ; and as 
Kancaba is much resorted to by merchants, it is always well sup- 
jdied with slaves, which are sent thither up the Niger in canoes.’ 
Can any words more clearly describe a regular slave trade Yet, 

* the dominions of Bambarra being at such a distance from the 
coast,’ says our author^^ there was no vent for the sale of pri- 
soners made by them m war J’ Again, speaking of this very 
war made by the king of Bambarra against Kaarta, we find, (p. 
107.) ‘ that he began his operations by separating a great part 
of his army into small detachments, and ordered them to over- 
run the country, and seize upon the inhabitants before they 
had time to escape.’-^* Most of the poor inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent towns and villages, being surprised in the night, fell an 
cas prey. He accordingly sent all the prisoners he had taken in- 
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to Bambarra, Parke afterwards mentions several parcels of 
slaves with which he fell in, who had been taken prisoners in 
this very war, and mentions the manner in which the prisoners 
were generally kept, till the opportunity of selling them arrived ; 
and he closes his account of the war with these words — ‘ The 
rainy season put an end to the war of Kaarta, which had enrich- 
ed a few individuals, but destroyed the happiness of tliou',ands* ■ 
(p. 289. 318. 356.) 

But the vigour of our author’s imagination, though it has been 
put to hard service, is not spent by his account of the effect of 
the slave trade on Africa. It is no less powerful, when he is 
painting the comforts of the middle passage p. 87.) ; though 

in the body of his work, he had been inadvertently drawn into 
some concessions of a contrary tendency (p. 86.) ; and also when 
he comes to that part of his subject which respects the West 
dies. We will begin with an assertion, which is utterly- without 
foundation, and which we can contradict the more positively, be- 
cause all our Jlngllsh abolitionists, believe, without a single 
exception both in their writings and their speeches, have posi- 
tively declared the contrary. * In the early stages of this discus- 
sion, the abolitionists were votaries of emancipation ; they would 
not have a slave in the West Indies (p. 6t.) Let us next give 
a very few other instances of our author’s inventive powers, tak- 
en from his account of the slave’s situation. First, of tlie slave’s 
food. After describing the poor and sc.>nty fare of the British 
peasantry, he goes on — 

— ‘ A negro has plenty of corn and rice, to dress as he pleases, for 
breakfast j abiuidunce either of fish or meat, and the best vegelablc;> 
for dinner, and a sufficient quantity for supper, v/ith a considerable al- 
lowance of sugar-cane, and as much rum to dilute with water, as will 
invigorate and enliven, without intoxication. Besides, ffom their own 
savings, many of them live luxiiiiously. ("p. 4P. o(>.) 'Fhe allowance ol 
flour, rice, bread, fish and beef, to each negro, is greater than a strung 
healthy man wfill consume in England, with as much li mor as will an- 
swer the purposes of health and iiivigovation •’ (-'❖a P- yj-) 

If our author’s imagination were 110% of that rapid flight which 
prevents his ever pausing to weigh probabilities, to solve difi]- 
culties, or to adapt means to ends, we^Mlght be tempted to ask 
him, whence came the meat and fish wdUi which the negro table 
was so sumptuously provided ? It is raihc^ singular that so great 
a provision trade as'must be required for the animal supply of 
near 6eo,coo negroes with meat and fish, to say nothing of ve- 
nison and wild-fowl, should have been hitherto kept such a se- 
cret ; for the only trade to the west Indies for provisions, of 
wliich w^e ever heard, is of'a far more vulgar sort, that of Bri- 
tish and American flour, or barrelled herrings, and other cural 
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fish ; which last, however, scarcely correspond we fear, withj 
the other luxuries of a newre table, since we remember that ic 
was a worthy alderman’s special plea in favour of the slave trade, 
that it furnished the means of disposing of our refuse fish which 
w’as too bad to be eaten by any other class of individuals. But 
this is really too serious a subject to joke upon. ‘ Though sport 
^to us, it is death to them.’ The scanty feeding of our negroes, 
especially in some of our old islands, is among the chief causes 
which obstruct the natural course of population. Concerning 
the articles of their diet there can be no doubt — native or inv- 
ported vegetable food, with salted herrings for seasoning. It 
scarcely deserves to be mentioned as an exception, that sometimes 
a meal or two of butcher-meat are said to be given to them at 
Christmas.^ 

In respect to tlie hours of labour, likewise, we are at a lois 
to know whence our author has derived his information. If he 
were not utterly ignorant of West India economics, he would 
know, that during crop time, which lasts, with short intervals, 
for near half the }sar, the work is carried 011 all night, the slaves 

w^orking 


^ One grand source of error, in csllm iling the slate of treatment of 
the slaves in the Wc .t Indies Is, that i)aiLicu1?r instances are supposed 
to be general iule;j. As this has somctliiies operated against the West 
Indians, particular inslautxs of cruelty having beep converted into a ge- 
neral system of cruelty, so they also sometimes profit from it. For in- 
sure, c, that quantity of provisions whlcli is granted to the slaves by 
libc' ul and afiluent masters (for, ever ob'>crve afiiucncc as wxll as libe- 
rality is requisite for the production of the ellccl) js always stated as 
llie universal allowance of all masUns, in all their several varieties A 
curious detection of this sophistry ^\a^ fuinished by the papers contained 
in the Privy Council Report. 'I'lie agent for the island of Jamaica, a 
truly icspectable and well informed man, with some other equally re- 
spectable coadjutors, stated that the allowance of herrings made to the 
field shwes v.as from twenty to twenty-five bariels of herrings or other 
salufish, annually, every humlicd slaves. Nowq taking an average of 
five vears of peace imme?liately alter a long war, from 1783 to 1787, 
the whole number of slaves in the island being estimated at about 
L’oOjOOO, and the field according to the usual calculation, sev'en 

eighths of the whole number, the barrels of herrings consumed ought 
to have been near 46,000 barrels. But the accounts of imports shew 
that tire average quantity of her tings and all other cured Jish^ annually 
imported during the five years, not for the negroes alone, but for all 
the inhabitants of the island, amounted to not lialf the quantity,— to but 
21,089 bands. Ex fiedc^ &ic. If the West India gentlemen would suf- 
fer all their accounts to be inspected, how' the secrets of the prison ^ 
house ould be opcne*d ! 
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working by gangs at intervals. In Jamaica^ in crop time, the 
ordinary working hours are never less than eighteen ; and reckon- 
ing the average time for goingj and returning from the place of 
labour, in the morning and evening and mid-day, the minimum 
:Briay be fairly called nineteen and a half. This, however, it 
^ must be observed, includes the time allowed for breakfast and 
dinner ; and if half an hour be allowed for the negro to prepare 
and eat his supper, four hours only remain for sleep. A fiicnd 
of ours who was some time in Jamaica in the situation of a 
boi.k- keeper or overseer, assures us, tliat was the utmost he could 
ever obtain when engaged in the business of crop. Out of crop, 
ihe average hours of labour may be reckoned from live in tlie 
morning to seven at night. 

So far as to the hours of labour; now to the nature of, it. 

* When thfey are actually at work they go on’ (says our au- 
ikoi) ‘ with activity and glee,’ (p. 44.) ; and then, speaking of 
that part of their work wherein the most muscular strength is 
required, he says, ‘ there is no wo|Jk which the negroes go 
through with more cheerfulness.’ Now, this may call for the 
same explanation as w^as once required for the complete elucidation 
of an assertion, pretfy similar, of a most respectable West India 
gentleman in his examination in the Committee of the House 
of Commons. He had been asked the ordinary weight of a 
basket of dung which the negroes were used to carry on their 
heads ; to which he replied he did not know, but he w^as pretty 
sure that it could not be very heavy, because they always ran 
w'ith it. He was, however, reminded of a little circumstance 
he had left out of his calculation, and which might contribute, 
as well as the lightness of the basket, to the pace at which it was 
carried-^that a driver was at the negroes back with a long^whip 
to urge him forward. The same cause may probably have had 
some shdfte in producing the activity with which the negroes go 
through the hardest part of their labour. 

In selecting the above instances of our author’s mistatements 
of facts, we have been guided by the coj^sideration of the bre- 
vity and clearness with which his assertions were capable of re- 
futation. There are other instances, wherein more argument, 
more laying together of different passages, and consulting vari^ 
ous authorities, would have been requisite. If to any of our 
readers vve may appear to have dwelt too long on this division 
of our subject, a#d to have adduced more instances than were 
necessary of thed^reeiii which our author has indulged his in- 
ventive powers, in defiance ot bis own authorities, we beg they 
will, in the first plr^cc *hat in all coin ioversies it is 

of extreme importance to ascertain the degree ^of credit due to 
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a writer ; and that it is peculiarly important, in the present in- 
stance, where the difference, though so great in effect, is al- 
most entirely a difference as to facts, rather than to principles ; 
where the opposite conclusions to which the contending parties 
finally arrive, result altogether from the opposite statements to 
which they respectively give credit. ‘ The slave trade, in theory, 
is indefensible ; we continually hear this language from all its 
advocates, except some few who, from being connected with 
places where the slave trade is principally carried on, are allowed 
a certain liberty of thinking and speaking, and are understood to 
be uttering the sentiments of their constituents rather than tbt^r 
own.^ * The slave trade,’ says its defenders, ‘ in speculation must 
be admitted to be unjust and cruel, directly contrary to the laws 
of God, and the rights and happiness of man. But, in practice, 
much may be said for it. The slave trade, instead of causing 
wars, lessens their number, and mitigates their cruelties. It pre- 
vents much misery in Africa. The slaves it carries away would 
be massacred or devoured if they were to stay at home; whereas, 
by the most comfortable conveyance, they go to a country where 
they are admirably treated, and made as happy as heart can de- 
sire. Besides, it is added, the West Indian estates can be work- 
ed only by the continued importation of African labourers ; and 
therefore, if you discontinue the slave trade, you put an end to 
West Indian cultivation, and all those who live by the products 
of it ; the state also, which derives from that source an ample 
revenue and a vast income, must be utterly ruined.’ Such, in 
brief, are the chief assertions which are made by the advocates 
for the continuance of the slave trade ; and though, even if they 
were true, any man who has a true conception of the nature 
of justice, and of the line of conduct it prescribes, would find 
himself unable to assent to their conclusion, yet it would be with 
sensations very diffeVent from those with which he fiow con- 
demns the traffic, when he knows, if he has accurately examined 
the subject, that every one of the above assertions is siibstanrmily 
false and groundless. 4^ therefore of extreme moment ob- 
tain well grounded and accurate facts on this great qu^btjr.n ; 
and after the specimens we have already given, we conceive it 
must be evident, that whatever other merit our author’s work 
may claim, facts at least are not to be expected from it. In- 
deed, after the extracts we have already given, it may perhaps 
appear superfluous to go any further. It may be thought that we 
have already said more than enough of a work of this description. 
But, in consideration of the extreme importance of the subject, 
and not from a regard to the manner in which it is treated, our 
readers will allow us to continue the discussion* 
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The work is in general executed with considerable ability, 
and is well calculated to produce an effect. It is clear, easy, 
and tolerably good humoured ; and is just such a defence of the 
slave trade, in short, as being pronounced before an ignorant or 
a willing audience, would be heard ‘with interest, and received 
with applause. But, after this first tribute of praise, we arc 
bound to add, independently of the fundamental ground of ob- 
jection we have already noticed so much at large, that we find 
nothing of novelty in our author’s arguments, nothing which 
indicates research, nothing which shews that he is well acquainted 
with his subject, or that he is aware of what will be alleged, or 
can be proved, by his opponents. It is rather the first thoughts, 
the morning recreation of a gentleman, than the well laboured 
composition of a student, or the judicious argument of a coun- 
sel ; it is father what we might have expected when the abo- 
lition of the slave trade was first brought forward, than what 
satisfies us, now, when the whole subject lias been so fully 
scrutinized. 

.Our author begins with some very just, but not equally new, 
remarks on the spirit of innovation, which has of late gon%fortb, 
and particularly condemns that doctrine of the equality of man-, 
kind which has proceeded from it. He then goes on to vindi- 
cate slavery ; and slurring over the distinction between slavery 
and a regular traffic in slaves, he proceeds to justify the slave 
trade also, by an appeal to the writings of tlie wisest Heathens, and 
by a still bolder appeal to the Holy Scriptures, in order to 
prove that there is nothing in slavery, or the slave trade, contrary 
to virtue and Christianity, (p. 9.) He next contends, that the 
slave trade is peculiarly suited to the state of society in Africa, 
and to the character and qualities of its inhabitants (p. 10. — 32, 
&C.3 ; that it tends to rescue them from perishing by famine, or 
•by the cruelty of their bloody tyrants ; that, contrary to the as- 
sertion of abolitionists, the slave trade is by no means the cause of 
the wars in Africa (p. 16, &c,) ; that Mr Wilberforce’s assertion, 
that the interior of Africa is more populous and civilized tlian the 
coast, is proved by Mr Parke to be utterly groundless, ('p. 19, 
&c.) He then speaks of the middle passage, and acknowledges 
that Mr Wilberforce here deserves high praise, the discussion of 
the subject haying led to the entire correction of many abuses, 
which prevailed till within these fifteen years j a concession which 
our authoir. substance, though not expressly, retracts in bis ap- 
pendix, He next describes the situation of the slaves in 

the West Indies ; and here also he acknowledges, that consider- 
able severities have been inflicted upon the negroes in the planta- 
tions in former tipies 5 but these are all at an efid, and now the 
‘ Africans 
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Africans are contented and happy. It is triumphantly affirmed, 
and the importance of the argument is indicated by the magni- 
tude of the type, that * there never was an instance of one of 
them wishing to be sent back to Africa, although some have had 
the option, and have been offered the means of conveyance.’ 
A detailed account is then given, o£ the mild treatment and hap- 
py state of the negroes, compared, not only in point of animal 
wants, but Of social enjoyments also, with the wretched fare of 
the British peasantry. 

This passage may serve as a specimen of our author’s manner 
of writing. After stating what we have already quoted, as to the 
luxuries of .their table, he goes, on — 

‘ Indeed, a merrier set of beings than the African negroes in the 
West Indies are not to be found in the known world. Not sailors re- 
turned to harbour from a long voyage, have more of mirth and festivity, 
for a few weeks with their favourites and their fiddlers, than the British 
negro in the West Indies enjoys every evening of his life. Every rught 
of the year they have as much enjoyment, as the lower class in England 
have at the season of Christmas gambols.’ — ‘ An African, by the con- 
tinuance,/, of the British slave trade, having such means of permanent 
good living and constant mirth and festivity, appeals to me in a better 
situation, than if, from the abolition of the slave trade, he were to be 
in danger of perishing in his native land, from the jiressure of often re- 
ciirring famine, or of being butchered by ferocious conquerors, who 
would sacrifice him, because they had no temptation in their avarice to 
save his life. Let humanity view the negro in Africa, without the 
vent of a slave trade, starving or murdered *, and view him by a slave 
trade in the West Indies, labouring moderately, well fed, clothed and 
lodged, acrjulring property, and enjoying all the social comforts wdiicb 
he most highly appreciates. To which of the two situations w^ould ge- 
nuine and wise humanity, considering the capacities and habits of its 
objects, allot the negro ? Suppose it entirely depended on Mr Wilbcr- 
forcc, whether blacks were to starve in the wilds of Africa, to have 
their heads posted on the palaces of Dahomy, or to ^vork moderately j 
every day to eat, drink, and be merry, in the West Indies : would he be 
the more humane in abandoning them to the destiny that would follow 
abolition, or in conveying them to comfort and social enjoyment, though 
the continuance of the trade ?’ 

After this contrast, our author may well conceive himself to 
have made good his grand position, that the slave trade is not 
contrary to humanity. He next urges the very common argu- 
ment, that if we were to abolish the slave trade, other nations 
would take it up. He states that the Americans, who, at the 
first establishment of their republic, proscribed the slave trade,"^ 

. now 


* It is perhaps irecdlcss to remind our readers, that there is not the 

smallest 
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now traffic m it to a very considerable extent, and that the French 
are well disposed to engage largely in the same commerce. The 
remainder of the work is occupied in vindicating it on grounds of 
policy and justice. In discussing the policy of the slave trade, he 
forgets entirely the distinct statements of Mr Wilberforce, and 
the still more decisive and celebrated calculations of Mr Pitt, in 
which it was demonstrated^ that the continuance of the trade was 
not at all necessary for keeping up the present stock of slaves, or 
even for insuring their gradual multiplication. But our author, in 
forgetting all this, only furnishes a fresh proof of the position of 
our great mor^ poet, that, where the invention is so vigorous, the 
memory cannot be expected to be very correct— 

* Where beams of warm imagination play, 

The memory’s soft figures melt away.^ 

Instead of admitting the grand position of the abolitionists, that 
the care which, in case of the abolition, the master’s direct and 
palpable interest would prompt him to take of his slaves, would 
tend throughout to meliorate their treatment, and gradually to 
raise them from their present degraded state, he dwells at great 
length on the fatal discontents and ultimate insurrections among 
the slaves now in the islands, which %vould be produced by stop- 
ping all farther importations. There is something ingenious and 
lively in his way of putting the argument. We will extract a 
specimen. 

* But, suppose the slave trade were abolished, how would a W^est In- 
dian negro reason ? In all moral probability as follows : “ This Mr 
Wilbermree, from his benevolence towards our brethren in Africa, will 
allow no more of them to be slaves, Wc henceforth are to be the only 
slaves in the British dominions. WTiy are other Africans exempted 
from slavery, if so bad a state as Mr Wilberforce represents it •, and we 
only to continue in that state ? Slavery must be something much worse 
than w’C have found it j and rve will suffer it no longer to be imposed up- 
on us, than upon our brethren in Africa.” 

We confess, that the deference which our author supposes the 
negroes to pay to Mr W^ilberforce’s reasonings, is greater than 
we could have conceived 5 when he imagines, that they wDl judge 
of their state from bis descriptions, rather than from their own 

experience. 

smallest groui^ for this assertion 5 but that this la\v its origin en- 
tirely to the^i^entivc powers of our author, wliich wc have already had 
so many oiDfiaiions to admire. Th«; very contrary is so far true, that, 
by a ^m^latnehtal lair of the American constitution, the Congress w^as 
precluded from making any change in the condition of any of the inha- 
of America for tv/enty years,"^ I '.as law, by forbidding eman- 
diparion, did in effect preclude any law for preventing the importation 
of ^ves. 
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experience. Our author, however, at length consoles himself 
with the persuasion, that the effects of the rashness and folly of 
the House of Commons will be prevented by the reflection and 
wisdom of the House of Lords ; and he goes on to sate the im- 
mense amount of our West Indian imports, the vast revenue we 
derive from them, and their importance to our marine, njaintain- 
ing that the slave trade is the main spring of all the rest, (p. 79.) 
Finally, he contends that parliament is bound, by obligations of 
justice to our West Indian proprietors and mortgagees, and to our 
African merchants, to continue the slave trark ; and concludes 
with a brief summary of the fatal cflects of the abolition. An 
appendix is subjoined, qualifying or confirming some of the for- 
mer statements, and containing some information concerning the 
amount of the imports from St Domingo prior to the French Re- 
volution. 

Such is tiie substance of our author’s work ; and a great part of 
which is sufficiently confuted by stating it. As for justifying our 
■continuance of the slave trade by the principles or practice of the 
most polished cf the heathen nations, our author must be himself 
aware that bis argument proves too much. It might be pleaded, 
in justification of crimes, justly held in such abhorrence in all 
Chtistian countries, as not even to be named, though they pre- 
vailed in the most refined ages, and among the best characters of 
Greece and Rome. It must be urged, with equal force, in vindi- 
cation of another crime scarcely more natural, the exposure of in- 
fants, which, as it was styled by a great writer, himself a warm 
admirer of Paganism, was the incorrigible vice of all antiquity. 
As to the arguments in favour of the slave trade, deduced from 
the Holy Scriptures, we are not much disposed to enter into a 
discussion of them, because w’c own we can scarcely believe they 
are urged seriously. The mistaken scruples of a conscientious 
mind, every one will be disposed to^ treat with tenderness ; but 
the tone and style of this writer do not seem to entitle him to 
such an indulgence ; and he who can justify the slave tiade from 
the practice of Joseph, might justify concubinage and capricious 
divorces from that of the patriarchs. With regard to the passages 
referred to in the New Testament, our blessed Saviour's grand 
practical rule, of doing to others as we would have them do to 
us, as it is the shortest, so is it perhaps the best refutation of ail 
such laborious sophistry, 

W'hilc we were settling the question of our author’s credibili- 
ty, we were naturally led to confute some of his arguments. 
It may be proper, howbver, to notice the chief of these more 
particularly. His assertion, mat the slave trade is not the fo- 
menter of wars ki^ Africa, is it gs a contradiction to the most 

established 
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established principle of human nature, and contrary to all expe^ 
rience, so it is directly opposite to facts recorded by Mr Parke, 
;lhe vfety writer to whom our anthor refers in proof of his asset- 
ition. llie demand will always insure the supply ; and the max- 
; im is most unhappily confirmed by our African experience 5 where 
! the increasing or decreasing demand for slaves too surely produces 
the increasing or decreasing supply of that commodity The man- 

ner of car rj’ing on wars in Africa is clearly indicative of their 
motive. Throughout the whole of Mr Parkers work, we find 
that it is the grand object of both the contending nations, to car- 
ry each other into slavery ; and he particularly mentions a pecu- 
liar species of warfare, called tegria (plundering or stealing) whicli 
bears about it so plainly the lineaments of the slave trade, as to 
;leave not the smallest doubt to what parent it i$ to be assigned. 
* No immediate cause of hostility is assigned, or notice of attack 
given \ but the inhabitants of each nation watch every opportunity 
to plunder and distress the objects of their animosity by predatory 
excursions’. 

But if, even in Mr Parke’s work, -we find abundant proofs of 
this important fact, it is still more clearly and unequivocally 
stated by other writers, many of them agents of the African 
Company, or factors engaged in the slave trade, whose works 
having fortunately been written and published before it became 
their interest to conceal or violate the truth, contain an invalu- 
able body of evidence, from which the whole case of the aboli- 
tionists, so far as respects Africa, may be indubitably establish- 
ed. We shall venture upon a few short extracts. The first is 
M* Bruey director-general of the French Senegal Company in 
the century before Inst, who resided in Africa at dilFcrent times 
eleven years : he says, ‘ The Europeans are far from desiring to 
act as peace-makers amongst them ; it would be too contrary to 
their interests 5 for the only object of their war is to carry off 
slaves ; and as these make the principal part^f their irafllc, they 
would be apprehensive of drying up the source of it, were they 
to encourage these people to live well together.’ Again, speak- 
ing of the country about Rio Grande, he says, ‘ According to the 
wars which these people have with each other, and their success, 
the slave trade here is better or worse.’ Again : * The neigh- 
bourhood of the Darnel and Tin keep them perpetually at war, 
the benefit of which accrues to the Company, who buy all the 
prisoners made on either side ; and the more there are to sell, the 
greater is their profit ; for the only end of their armaments is 
siave$*f to sell them to the whte traders* Again, M. Brue, 
^en speaking of another Africft war, says, their ‘ campaigns 
tire usually incursions of pliuider and pillage j and they have 

every 
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every thing they \cish or aim at from their wars, when they are 
able to make captives from one another, because that is the best 
merchandize they have to trade with the Europeans.^ — ‘ Ava- 
rice, and the desire of making slaves in order to have wherewith 
to buy Europeans’ commodities, are often the veritable motives 
for going to war.’ Again, Barhot a Dutch factor tells us, ‘ that 
the country of Delmina, which was formerly very powerful 
and populous, was In his time so drained of its inhabitants by the 
intestine wars fomented by the Dutch^ that there did not remain 
people sufficient to cultivate the land.’ Bosnian^ also, another 
Dutch factor, is very full to the same effect. Mr Moore, a 
very intelligent English factor, whose work is of high authority, 
says, ^ whenever the King of Banaily wants goods or brandy, 
he sends a messenger to our governor at James Fort, to desire 
he would send a sloop there with a cargo. The governor sends 
accordingly. Against the arrival of the said sloop, the king 
goes and ransacks some of his enemies’ towns, fseizing the people, 
and selling them for such commodities as he is in want of. In 
case he is not at war with any neighbouring king, he fails on 
one of his own towns, and serves them in the same manner.’ — 
We will only mention one more instance out of the multitude 
that might be adduced, from the evidence of a general officer 
General Rookc, who was formerly governor of Gorce.* • The 
king or darnel on the neighbouring continent sent to the chief 
of the villages in his dominions to send him a given number of 
slaves ; but if they were not to he procured on this request, the king 
went to war till he got the number he wanted. The general heard 
that there Iiad been two battles fought on the continent during 
his stay at Goree, for slaves, and was told it was not an uncom- 
mon practice to make war for that purpose.’ Admiral Sir 
George Yongcf made much the same statement, as well as seve- 
ral other witnesses examined before the Privy Council. After so 
many plain and strong acknowledgments of the effects of the 
slave trade in producing a constant state of warfare and depreda- 
tion, our readers will be less surprised to hear, that Mr B. Ed- 
wards himself, in the celebrated speech he made in the Assembly 
of Jamaica about the year 1790, the object of which was to re- 
fute the whole of Mr Wilberforce’s charge against the slave 
trade, as it had been laid before the House of Commons of 
Great Britain, frankly confessed the some important fact. ' I 
am persuaded,’ says he, * that Mr Wilberforce has been very 
rightly informed as to the manner in which slaves are generally 
VOL. V. NO. 9. P procured. 
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procured. The intelligence I , have collected from my own ne- 
groes, abundantly confirms his account ; and I baVc not the smallest 
doubt, that in Africa the effects of this trade are precisely such 
as he represents them to be. Sir, the whole, or the greatest part 
of that immense continent, is a field of warfare and desolation— 
a wilderness in which the inhabitants are wolves towards each 
other. That this scene of oppression, fraud, treachery and blood, 
if not originally occasioned^ is in part^ I will not say wholly upheld 
hy the slave trade^ / dare not dispute. Every mau in the sugar 
islands may be convinced that it is so, who will inquire of any 
African negroes, on their first arrival, concerning the circum- 
stances of their captivity. The assertion, that a great many of 
these are criminals and convicts, is mockery and insult.’ 

Our author then repeats an argument whicb has been often 
before urged, that the slave trade rescues the wretched Africans 
from the tyranny of their bloody despots ; and then we hear a 
long account of the king of Dahomy, and are told, that, but for 
the slave trade, every victorious prince in Africa w'ould be a 
king of Dahomy, murdering his prisoners, and thatching his pa- 
lace with their heads. 

It is curious, that not only the conclusions which it is the ob- 
j^ect of this statement to establish, are utterly false, but that al- 
most every particular of the statement itself contains some egre- 
gious falsehood. It has, however, some foundation. There i^ 
in Africa, a kingdom called Dahomy. There is also in Europe 
a kingdom called France. Dahomy has had the misfortune of 
being governed by a cruel tyrant, though his cruelties have been 
exaggerated to a degree scarcely to be conceived. France can 
far overmatch the Bossa Ahadie of Dahomy with her Robe- 
spierre. . Now, to complete the parallel, suppose for a mo- 
ment, that Europe, not Africa, were the source of supply to a 
slave trade, by which, from the extended line of our European 
sea coast, in about equal proportions, were carried off into per- 
petual slavery seventy or eighty thousand human beings, a part 
famished by the maritime, a larger part by the interior districts^ 
livery kingdom almost of Europe being supposed to supply its 
share ; what should we think of the logical dexterity of a writer, 
who should allege, asadecisive argument in favour of this extended 
trajfHc, that riic Parisians, who would otherwise be left at home,^ 
would be l^|)nly to the cruel mercies of the guillotine ? 

^j^^The cast lii: even stronger with regard to Dahomy ; for it ap- 
l^ars that the massacres were not in the least degree diminished 
^y the greatest activity of the slave trade ; and that the wars, by 
' 'which the victims were supplied^ owed their origin exclusively to 

that 
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that atrocious tralffic. The argument for the continuance of the 
slave trade^ grounded on the massacre which would otherwise take 
place of the slaves which had been brought down to the coast for 
sale, can scarcely be urged seriously; and even granting it to be well 
founded, it ought, in all fairness, to be charged to the account of 
the slave trade, which had created the demand tor these wretched 
victims. At any rate, it would only happen once ; for the slave- 
hunters would cease to catch and bring down for sale this species 
of game, wlfen it was known there could be no longer any demand 
for it. But, in truth, the supposition, as it is utterly contrary to 
common sense, so is it abundantly contradicted by experience ; for 
it clearly appears from Mr Parke, as well as from the testimony of 
other witnesses, that slaves, when brought down to the coast for 
sale, are set to work for their own maintenance or for their mas- 
ter’s emolument, either when there is no demand for them, or 
when the price offered for them is deemed inadequate to their 
value.* Our author’s humanity was surely also Very willing to 
be reconciled to the slave trade, when it could admit, as a suffi- 
cient plea for its continuance, the occasional famines which take- 
place in Africa, and the impossibility of procuring food, under 
which the poor natives would find themselves, when the only 
price they have to give for it, their own bodies, should no longer 
be accepted in payment. Our author here exults over Mr Wil- 
berforce’s short-sighted humanity, and pathetically exclaims, that 
if you abolish the slave trade, * there will be no slave chain, no 
means for great numbers of human beings escaping the dreadful 
death of hunger.’ We rather wonder that it did not occur to 
Our autljor, first, that we are probably to ascribe to the slave trade 
that improvidence and want of industry, the sure effects of gene- 
ral insecurity of person and property, which in general arc the 
occasion of the very famines that are here mentioned. In the 
next place, furely, it is owing to the slave trade that the favage 
possessors of food, of which, it is to be observed, our author’s ar- 
gument supposes them to have a supply, refuse to part with so 
much as is necessary to preserve the bare existence of their fellow- 
Creatures, except at the dreadful price of their selling their wives 
or their children, or their own bodies, into perpetual slavery. 
Surely nothing but the slave trade could achieve so complete a 
conquest over the natural sympathies of the human heart, as, in < 
this season of general distress, to prompt these men of practical 
humanity to turn the temporary wants of those around them into 
an expedient for embittering the whole duration of th^ir future 

lives ; 


* Parke, p, 290. 356. Also vide Lieutenant Matthews’s evidence 
ill the Privy Ceuncil report, art. Slaves^ Part 1. 
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lives ! and nothing, vre may add, h^t the slave trade could so 
familiarize men with deeds of injustice and cruelty, could have so 
extinguished, or rather reversed, the natural feelings of the human 
heart, as to have enabled our author to mention such an act as 
this, without the utmost extreme of abhorrence and detestation. 

Our author, in his selection of popular topics, has not for- 
gotten to enlarge upon the doctrine of those who have main- 
tained, that the incurable barbarism of the negroes showed that 
they were of a species inferior to our own, intendedlby the Al- 
mighty, or, as persons of this description more commonly ex- 
pres themselves, by Nature^ to be the helots, the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, to the human species. * I am a- 
fraid,’ he pathetically exclaims, (how far sincerely, his readers 
must judge}, * I am afraid, the probability of civilizing the ne- 
gro tribes is very inconsiderable.* Some of the circumstances 
which have been already recited, seem not only to prove the fal- 
sity of this general position, but evidently to show, that we, the 
enlightened and more favoured inhabitants of a happier region, 
arc the real authors of that inferiority, — we, who employ our 
superior powers in barring out from this benighted land the bles- 
sings of Christianity and the comforts of civilization, and (to use 
Mr Pitt*s memorable language in the House of Commons) * in 
keeping down this vast continent in a state of bondage, ignorance 
and blood*’ 

Our author has prefaced his account of tlie state of the slaves 
in our West Indian islands with a short discussion, wherein he 
very jusdy states, that, in estimating the happiness or misery of 
any class of men, we must consider their ways of thinking and 
feding, their inclinations and habits of mind; otherwise we 
may form very erroneous conclusions, and even render men 
miserable by our very endeavours to make them happy. Foi 
these reasons, says our author, we are not to presume that the 
negroes in the West Indies are not a happy people; because we 
oaraelvea should be miserable in their situation. To them, a 
state of slavery is no evil. They are used to it at home, as well 
as to starvation and massacre, la the moderate and easy labour, 
and {dentiful food of the plantations, they find an asylum from 
hungcf and the sWord. Such is the substance, nearly the very 
words, of our author^s statements. We have already shown, 
that sooie of the luxuries of the poor negroes’ tables owe their 
being to the ciOsitive powers of his imagination. Fully to dis- 
cusa all the particulars into which this subject would lead u$, 
be too long a t^k* Bat some circumstances occur to our 
-fl^llection, which induce us to suspect that his statement, in 

genera 
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f eneral^ owes its chief existence to the same inventive faculty. 

irst, it has been deemed, hj gcnerai consent, to be a pretty 
fair test of the comfortable or wretched state of any people, 
that they increase or diminish in number. Now, it is remark- 
able, that whereas, in Africa, the negroes are represented as 
being a very prolific and very healthy people, and that, conse- 
quently, the negro nations, in general, have an overflowing po- 
pulation, we are told, that in the West Indies, a climate exact- 
ly similar to their own, they cannot even keep up their numbers 
without continual importations. Again, it is also singular that 
negro slaves, these well-fed, idle, merry beings, who find this 
state of slavery so congenial with their habits and feelings, when- 
ever, by a long continued course of superior industry, parsimo- 
ny, and good fortune, they are able to accumulate a sum of 
money which to.them must appear immense wealth, are known 
to apply it all to the purchase of their freedom ; or, when their own 
lives have been so far advanced as to be scarcely worth redeem- 
ing, they buy with it the freedom of a child, or a brother, or 
a sister. This is the more striking, because the word freedofn 
conveys a very false notion of the state into which they pass. A 
more degraded, unprotected condition, can scarcely indeed be 
conceived, than that of the free negroes in the West Indies, as is 
abundantly manifested from the mere perusal of the laws of the 
several Islands. We are therefore naturally led to the conclusion, 
that the negro slaves, in purchasing their liberty, are influenced, 
not so much by the anticipated sweets or eminence of the state 
to which they aspire, as by a sense of the evils of their former 
condition. This is also the more remarkable, because these 
slaves being of course men of superior industry and good con- 
duct, of which their attainment of freedom, either by purchase 
or gift, is a suflicient proof, must naturally be supposed to be 
those who have smarted the least under the lash of the driver. 
But, what is noore — this perverse misconception of tbcii^ true 
happiness has been favoured by the practice of private masters, 
and even by the laws of the several islands, which remunerate 
extraordinary instances of fidelity or good conduct in slaves, 
W ^hem their freedom, as the most valuable recompense 

th?y <50uld receive. 

If this proof of the negro’s estimate of a state of freedom and 
of slavery, respectively, be not sufficient, we have a wholesale 
argument to the same effect in the incidents of St Domingo. 
Alter what has passed so recently in that island, we scarcely coM 
have expected any writer to maintain, that the negroes ate 
deeply enamoured with their condition of slavery. 
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As to thpir being in n state of slavery in their own country, wo 
are often misled by the ambiguities of language ; and seldom has 
there ei:t3ted a more flagrant instance of this species of deception^ 
than that which is here allbrded us. It is true, many of our 
slaves in the West Indies have been slaves in their own countryt 
But, how diflerent from the West Indian slavery is the state of do- 
xnestic slav'ery in Africa ! There, tliey were not an inferior order 
of beings, marked by the very colour for a degraded race ; there, 
they were members of their master^S family ; there, they were ne- 
ver worked under the whip : the very existence of a driver is un* 
known in Africa ; ‘ the master and his slaves working,’ as Parke 
and all other African travellers tell us, * without any distinction 
of superiority.* There, the master has no right to sell them, but 
for a crime, and often not without the intervention of a jury. 
There is a little incident in Parke’s book which throws gfeat light 
on this subject. It is, where Parke’s poor blacksmith, who ha4 
served him in the capacity of a domestic slave, is afraid of fall- 
ing into the hands of the Moors, and, appealing to him for the 
fidelity of his own services, asks him, ‘ Have I not served you as 
if you had been to me a father and a master ?’ showing, by bis 
use of these terms as synonymous, as clearly as by the most regu- 
lar induction of reasoning, that, in the African’s view, mastef 
and slave stand tow’ard each other in a parental and filial relation. 
But our author, in order to prove that a negro is much happier 
in the West Indies than in his native land, refers, as to a test be- 
yond all appeal, to an experiment whici) he says has been often 
tried Xcredat fvdieui)^ * that not one of them would return to 
Negro Land if they were permitted.’ Where , we are to find the 
unquestionable testimony by which this fact may be fully ascer- 
tained, our author has forgotten to inlprm us. They must bq 
very ignorant, or very superficial, on whom this averment can 
have any effect. Even if the fact could be established in one or 
two individual cases, is it not reasonable to suppose, that the slave’s 
refusal must have proceeded from this apprehension that he might 
once more become the victim of the slave trade j once more be 
dragged down in chains to the coast ; once more be hurried 
shipboard ; ones more he forced to endure, and what must ofteh^ 
be equally effected by compulsion, be also forced to survive the 
horrors of the middle passage ? The averment, indeed, require^ 
no confiltation $ but it was impossible to read this part of our 
authdfi?s work $ without calling to mind the testimony of a most 
respectable witness. Captain Wilson of the Navy, who stated in 
bia^evidence, that he had often witnessed the joy expressed by the 
tit'gto slaves in the Vilest Indies at their funerals, w'hen they re- 
joiced^ 
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joked, from a persuasion that their deceased friend had escaped 
from slavery, and was returning^ to his native country. 

We do not mean, however, by any mean^ to affirm, that even 
West Indian slavery is often disgraced by gross and wanton acts of 
direct cruelty. That these occasionally occur, and that the prin- 
ciple of selffintercst is an insufficient security against them, is but 
too true. A slave in the West Indies is of little more value than 
a horse in this country ; and those who see how often a poor brute 
is here treated with cruelty by his more brutal master, will scarce- 
ly require any other proof, that acts, even of extreme barbarity, 
will but too commonly occur ; and indeed, on this head, the evi- 
dence delivered in the Committee of the House of Commons, by 
witnesses of unexceptionable character, is a decisive proof. But 
this is not the grand evil ; and.it is to be regretted, that, by insist- 
ing so much upon these particular instances of cruelty, some less 
judicious opponents of the West Indian system have drawn off the 
eyes of men from the true and principal grievance, and have also 
incensed some of the better individuals among the planters, who 
have conceived themselves to be attacked by those who have stig- 
matized the whole West Indian body with indiscriminate severity. 
It would be well, however, for the mass of the slaves, if this were 
the only grievance to be complained of. The grand evils are those 
which respect the great mass of the negro population ; their per- 
sonal, civil, social, and domestic evils ; their excessive labour and 
insufficient food j perhaps, above all, their being worked under the 
whip like cattle. The nature of this mode of working the slaves, 
has been so clearly explained in a passage we have foriuerly had 
occasion to quote, * that it is unnecessary to repeat it. 

It is one of the great evils of a state of slavery, that the suffer- 
ings and privations of slaves are apt to be increased, and their la- 
bour aggravated, whenever the master’s affairs happen to be em- 
barrassed ; and such of our readers as arc at all acquainted with 
West Indian concerns, need scarcely b« told that this is the situa- 
tion of at least nine tenths of the proprietors in the West Indies. 
But the grand grievance of all, that which to a feeling mind will 
appear the sum and completion of all the rest, is, that they are 
sunk almost below the scale of rational creatures, and have become 
in every respect a base and a degraded race. Let it not be thought 
that we are specifying rather the feelings, which their situation 
naturally excites in a British beholder, than those which are suf- 
fered by their own minds. In common, we do not pity a fellow 
creature less for being insensible to his own misery. 

P 4 ‘ Moody 
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; Mopdy madness, laughing wild, 

, .Amid severtH woe,* 
has deemed no enviable condition; and if.it be one of the 
xno^t debasing effects of slavery to render men insensible to the 
extremity of their own degradation, it is a new way of consider- 
ing things, to regard this as an alleviation of their wretchedness. 
But, in truth, a thousand actual sufferings impress on them but 
too sensibly the miseries of their condition their being unpro- 
tected by law, because their evidence against a white man is in- 
admissible ; — their being liable to daily and hourly injuries and in- 
sults. Every one who closely and particularly surveys the picture, 
will be affected by different circumstances, according to his parti- 
cular tem^r and disposition of mind. To us, the most impres- 
sive'of all its features is the utter contempt which is too generally 
shewn of their social and domestic feelings, and their being re- 
garded as below instruction ; below the sphere of moral precepts 
and prohibitions ; below the necessity of observing towards others 
the ordinary decencies of life, or of having these decencies ob- 
served by others towards them. In this respect, they are re- 
duced almost to the level of brutes, of which their being worked 
under the whip like cattle (a circumstance ever to be borne in 
mind), is but one of the many proofs which might be adduced. 
In truth, the inability the planters allege of keeping up their num- 
bers without importation, is itself a decisive proof of the existence 
of some evils of great and general operation. 

Our author, like many others, acknowledges, that, fifteen or 
twenty years ago, many abuses prevailed in the West Indies ; but 
he contends these are now rectified. By the, way, it is worthy 
of remark, that the most respectable of the witnesses who were 
produced by the West Indians to refute the charges of the abo- 
litionists, asserted roundly, without distinction of time, that no 
abuses ever had prevailed. But as this assertion, that all the neces- 
sary improvements have already taken place, has been often made, 
it may be proper to notice it. That there are fewer individual in- 
stances of cruelty now than formerly, we believe to be true. It 
is alledgcd, we hope truly, that an improvement has taken place 
in the education and manners of the book-keepers or overseers, 
who sirre in immediate and continual contact with the slaves, 
and whose character and temper must therefore have a decisive 

operation 

^ Ki/tf the evidence of Major-General Tottenham, delivered in the 
Ci^mittee of the House of Commons. Vide also the evidence of Cap- 
Wilson, Lloyd, and Smith, of the Royal Navy ; and of the Rev- 
Davies, Mr Stuart, and Mr Rees, and the Dean of Middleham. 
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operation one way or other on the treatment they received. The 
effect of these improvements is manifest on the population. But 
the system continues the same ; and it is vain to expect that any 
thing but abolition can alter it. To expect that any thing mate-* 
rial can be done here by acts of assemblj^ is to know little of the 
nature of man in general, and less of the state of law in the West 
Indies, You may prescribe by law sond invariable minimum of 
clothes, of food, of labour, and of correction. But how can you 
enforce such laws, when, if the laws are broken, the evidence of 
the culprits themselves is the only proof that can be received of 
the infraction ? How can you look into the domestic economy 
of every plantation ? — But if the slave trade should once be abo- 
lished, a sense of inteaest, not remote or even doubtful, but direct 
and palpable, would inforce, under pain of speedy and utter ruin, 
the good treatment of slaves. This is a principle which would 
accommodate itself to all situations and circumstances, and change- 
the grand object of attention from the production of sugar to the 
increase of slaves. And it clearly appears that our West India 
population is now in such a state as to be susceptible, without in- 
jury, of this capital improvement. This was proved by Mr Pitt 
beyond all possibility of cavil. Taking* the very data transmitted 
from the islands themselves, he proved, that whereas the abuses 
and obstructions to the natural increase, which too generally pre- 
vail, *would be sufficient to account for a rapidly decreasing popu- 
lation, and even lead you to expect it, the decrease, * which real- 
ly was considerable a century ago, has been gradually diminish- 
ing, till at length there is good reason to believe it has entirely 
ceased, and that the population fully maintains itself ; much more, 
it appeared, that the labouring strength of the islands could main- 
tain itself ; for that lavish use of human labour, %vhich is always 
found to be attendant on a state of slavery, would render the same 
numbers capable of more economical distribution, and consequent- 
ly of more efficient use, t 

All 


^ Would it be believed that, on this most important branch of the 
subject, our author is either so utterly ignorant, or so thoughtless, that 
he talks of the importation of slaves correcting the disproportion of 
males and females, though it is obvious that it is only in the import- 
ed negroes that such disproportion can exist \ the two sexes being 
born, in the West Indies as in all other countri^ in about equal num- 
bers ? 

f See this subj[ect ably discussed by Mr Canes, a West India planter 
of thirty years experience, in a pamphlet published by him about two 
years ago, in which he, ably contends, that the slave trade is utterly un- 
necessary. 
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All this argument cdncctning the maintenance of the popula- 
tion^ our author has passed over without any notice, although it 
is obvious that on it entirely depends the determination of the 
<}Ue$tion which he professes to discuss^ whether the cultivation of 
the West Indies can be carried on without continual importations ? 
In this particular, how’ever, he may plead a good precedent 5 
for we remember that the gallant admirals who were brought to 
the Committee of the House of Commons, to overpower th^ 
abolitionists with the weight of their authority, while they posi- 
tively declared that the abolition would be ruinous to the West 
Indies, frankly acknowledged that they could give no opinion 
whether or not it was practicable to keep up a stock of slaves by 
breeding, 0 % which, however, the former question must evidently 
turn. 

Carelessly as our author appears to have considered the subject 
of his pamphlet, we cannot suppose him to have absolutely over- 
looked the Parliamentary debates, which, however inaccurate a« 
records of the speeches of particular individuals, must be pre- 
sumed to contain the chief arguments which were urged on both 
sides of the question. In them he must have found Mr Pitt’s 
decisive argument, to prove that the population could be main- 
tained and increased without importations. His passing it by, 
therefore, utterly unnoticed, is probably not to be ascribed to in-i 
advertency, but to his judicious observance of a direction given 
by the great master of oratory, in his most celebrated work, that 
where a'-y argument of an opponent is so strong and unmanage- 
able, as that it cannot be at all successfully refuted, it is best to 
pass it by in entire silence. Of this silence, however, the aboli^ 
tionists have a right to claim the benefit, and to infer that the au- 
thor was silent, only because he was conscious he had nothing in 
the least satisfactory to say. 

In speaking of the value of our West Indian possessions, to 
which we arc naturally led in discussing the policy of the aboli- 
tion, we ought carefully to distinguish between the benefits we de- 
rive from those distant possessions as a maritime nation, and their 
value merely as aiFording a field for the profitable employment of 
national capital. In the former view, we readily allow that their 
value is extremely great* In the latter, it has been exceedingly 
overtat^d by many, whose incorrect and hasty views have led, as 
usual, io unjust conclusions* 

It U not in general understood, that the cultivation of all our 
islands has been a lottery, wherein the whole has been far froin 
a gainful concern, though great prizes have been obtained by 
s^Mue fortunate adventurers. They who have not examined this 

subject, 
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subject, will probably be surprised to hear that in Jamaica, tak- 
ing the whole island together, the planters’ capital, as was stated 
in 1789 to the Privy Council, by a CoiOmittee of the Council of 
the island, does not yield more than about 4 per cent . ; and this, it 15 
to be observed, is not obtained by all adventures in about an equal 
proportion ; but as some derive great gains, others are propor- 
tional losers. It would be scarcely credible, if it were not de- 
cisively proved by the records of a public court, that, in twenty 
years, from 1760 to 1780, the executions on estates in the She- 
riff’s court, amounted in number to above eighty thousand, and 
were to the amount in value of thirty-two and a half millions 
currency, or about twenty-two and a half millions Sterling. A- 
gain, of all the sugar estates in the island at the beginning of the 
same period of twenty years, nearly one half were, at the end of 
it, either thrown up as not worth cultivating, or were in the 
hands of creditors, or mortgagees, or had been sold for their be- 
nefit. What temptation, then, prompts to undertakings , which 
in the main, prove so unprofitable ? The answer is obvious. 
Indeed the gambling principle in human nature, which Dr Adam 
Smith and other writers have so justly noticed, would alone be 
adequate to the production of the effect. But, in the present 
instance, there are two peculiar circumstances both of highly 
i)Owerful operation. Firsts the British merchant’s profit from 
consignments insures a constant disposition to assist adventurers in 
planting : and. Secondly, when, as often happens, there is a glut 
of slaves in the Jamaica market, as they are an expensive article 
while they remain unsold, the planter can buy them on a pro- 
portionabiy longer credit. He is tempted therefore to make the 
purchase, in the hope that, before the time of payment arrives, 
the slaves will have more than worked out their cost, by the su- 
gars their labours will have brought to market. In like manner, 
the British merchant trusts, that, before the bills drawn on him 
become due, the sugars in his hands will meet them. Thus en- 
couraged, the planter buys ; often without having made the ne- 
cessary previous preparations for the slaves, of food, and clothing, 
and lodging. Meanwhile the slaves must be set to work ; and 
the same cause, the inadequate funds of their master, which cur- 
tails their food and abridges their other comforts, causes them to 
be worked the harder ; they sicken and drop off, and perish in 
what is called the seasoning, a mode of death sufficiently impor- 
tant and notorious to have obtained this epithet 5 a somewhat 
singular one, considering that the climates of the West Indies and 
Africa are so much the same. 

The picture which has been here drawn is not imaginary, 

nor 
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ijor is it new. It was particularly noticed by Mr Long, in hisi 
History of Jamaica; who forcibly enjoined on the absentee 
planters the good policy of being satisfied with more naoderate 
crops, and of urging on their resident managers the care and good 
treatment of the slaves, rather than the utmost possible production 
of sugar. Farther, as the only efFectnal means of checking this 
improvident purchase of slaves, Mr Long recommended that all 
importations into Jamaica should be strictly prohibited for a few 
years ; referring, in proof of the wisdom of this policy, . to the 
example of an American colony, one of theCarolinas, which, from 
a state of great embarrassment and distress, had emerged, by means 
of it, into general prosperity. 

It is by the powerful operation of the causes we have now been 
explaining, that so immense a share of our national capital has 
been sunk in our Transatlantic empire. For, to speak the truths 
the West Indies have now chiefly become the property of the 
commercial body of the city of London. Our commercial accu- 
mulations have found their way to the land, according to Adam 
Smith’s account of their natural tendency ; but it is to land, some 
thousand miles removed from the mother country. Happy would 
it have been for Great Britain, if a part of the capital had been 
employed at home, which has thus preternatu rally been drawn to 
the West Indies. Besides that the gain would have been greater 
in amount, it would have been held by a more secure tenure. 
Of West Indian riches it is more especially true, that they arc 
apt to make themselves wings, and fly away. It never should be 
forgotten, that what is expended in the improvement of our own 
soil, is so much permanently added to the wealth, resources, and 
population of Great Britain 'it is well digested and well assi- 
milated iiiUriment, and it adds proportionally to our muscular 
strength ; it is inseparably a part of ourselves ; it must share our 
fortunes ; and, in all times and circumstances, contribute to our 
benefit. How differently circumstanced is that part of our national 
capital which is invest^ in the West Indies, where it is not only 
vulnerable by foreign enemies from without, but it is still more 
exposed from a fatal principle of weakness within 1 

Our author, however, has a very short method of discussing the 

policy of the slave trade. He sums up the value of all the exports 

and imports, and of all the revenue derived from these ; of all the 

shilling and sailors they employ ; and then jumps at once to his 

coS^usion, that all these would be lost by the abolition. He 

se^s utterly to forget that the abolitionists maintain at least the 

jlircct contrary ; and allege, that while the abolition would pro- 

Jbee a gradual increase of our exports to the West ladies, from 
® ‘ 
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the improving condition of the bulk of their population, our re- 
venue, our imports, our marine dependent on them, would be 
fixed on a basis far more safe and durable than that on which they 
now rest. For it is ever to be kept in mind, in considering the 
question on the grounds of policy, that the alternative is not,» 
whether or not we shall take a step, which some affirm to be big 
with mischief, while others only maintain that it wijl be produc- 
tive of no injury ; — ^but it is, whether we shall take a step which 
may perhaps produce some slight inconvenience ; or subject our- 
selves, by refusing to take it, to great and inevitable calamities ? 

The friends of the slave trade cannot be more positive that its 
termination will be injurious to their interests, than the abolition- 
ists are, that its continuance is every moment threatening them 
with infallible ruin. The mischiefs, indeed, which they have 
reason to dread from this ill-omened traffic are innumerable, and 
especially to our older islands. 

With regard to these possessions, there is one danger, in parti- 
cular, which, if not of so violent a nature, and so abrupt in its 
Operation as some others, is yet even more confidently to be 
expected \ and, though not so absolutely ruinous, is yet of most 
serious amount. We allude to the danger of their being ruined 
by the competition of newer and more prosperous settlements. 
If the slave trade continue, by far the greater part of it will be 
carried on, as for some years it has been, for the formation of 
new settlements on the southern continent of America, where the 
more fertile soiI| the exemption from hurricanes, and the oppor- 
tunity of feeding the slaves more plentifully, and at a cheaper 
rate, give the planter such a decided advantage over the proprietor 
in the old islands, that the latter, who has already suffered severely, 
will by degrees be all but ruined in the competition. This is a 
datiger from which the abolition alone can deliver him. Tliat 
measure will give to the present proprietors a sort of monopoly of 
the market 5 and, without precluding all future improvements, or 
altogether stopping the opening of new lands, it will render those 
events dependent on the gradual inciease bf the stock of slaves by 
natural generation, and lay the foundation of a less rapid, but more 
wholesbme and durable accession of strength. 

But the grand danger of all, is that to be apprehended from 
insurrections ; a danger always formidable, but of which some 
late events have at once furnished the clearest evidence, and have 
also Siost fearfully aggravated both the probability and the amount* 

The reality of this danger must, we conceive, be manifest to 
all eyes, except audfa as are more conversant with phantoms 
than realities. In‘dced| the dangers to be apprehended from the 

immense 
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immense disproportion between blacks and whites, has been long 
acknowledged bj every considerate mind ; and it was confessed 
by the West Indians themselves, as long ago as in the beginning 
of the American war, when the number of the slaves in the 
West Indies, and consequently the disproportion between blacki 
and whites, was prodigiously less then it is at this day. It was 
also long ago declared by Mr Long, that the newly imported 
negroes were the most prone to insurrections. 

What a scene, then, docs St Domingo open to our view ’ 
Almost within the visible horizon of our largest island, and 
in another quarter equally near to our leeward settlements, 
the negroes are taught but too intelligibly the fatal secret of 
theit own strength. Here also the planters may learn, what 
our author still continues to deny, the negroes’ love of li- 
berty, and the price they are willing to pay for it. It is now 
too late to talk of negroes being an inferior race of beings. The 
instructive lesson is there taught us, that these beings who have 
been spoken of and treated as brutes, can not only feel, but think ; 
that they can conceive extensive designs, and adopt just means 
for their execution ; that they can combine their efforts ; that 
they can concert their measures with prudence, and carry 
them into act with vigour. The season is critical — not a mo- 
ment is to be lost. The British Legislature should consider the 
present as a golden interval, in which an opportunity is yet pro- 
videntially afforded them of dispelling the gathering storm. If 
they pause, it will be too late. Let it not be said, that the West 
Indians themselves can best judge of the reality of the danger^ 
and that they do not greatly regard it. It is nothing new, that 
they who are most exposed to a great danger are the least a- 
ware of it ; that, like the short-sighted inhabitants of Pnzzoli, 
or Terra del Greco, they alone are insensible to the approaching 
lava which is about to desolate their dwellings. It happens iu 
this, as in other instances, familiarity with the danger naturally 
generates insensibility to it ; and the very persons who are most 
exposed to its evils, are those who are most blind to their reality 
and magnitude. But the Legislature, as a provident guardian of 
the Whole community^ should exercise its watchful superintend- 
ance, and take that step which is the natural preliminary to all 
radical, and effectual measures for the future safety of 

the^lip^* . .. , 

settUtig so clearly the points of the humanity and policy 
of Jte slave trade, it was less necessary to say much concerning 
its justice. On this head, therefore, our author is short, but dc- 
asive. He urges, as is usual with those who take the same 

side,f 
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side, that we are bound, in Justice to the planters, to their cre- 
ditors, their mortgagees, and even to the African merchants, to 
continue the slave trade. That men who can persuade them- 
"selves that the slave trade is humane, should have very confused 
and false notions of the principles of justice, is perfectly natural. 
In the present instance, they forget, that granting (what how- 
ever can only be granted for the sake of argument ) that we were 
bound, in justice to the planters and mortgagees, &c. not to let 
them suffer from the abolition, which can only be even colourably 
alleged as to those losses which they could not avoid ; yet, what 
principles of justice can prescribe that (to borrow a phrase which 
was excellently used by Mr Gisborne) we should pay British debts 
tvith African blood ? Mr Pitt, with that manliness and integrity 
which belong to bis character, distinctly declared, in one of the 
debates of the last session of Parliament, that if any fair case of 
unavoidable loss should be made out, he should not be averse to the 
consideration of it j but the truth is, that the abolition would be 
to the planters in general a source, not of loss, but of unspeak- 
able gain, — the only measure, in truth, which can shield them 
from impending ruin. 

But our author, towards the close of his work, tells the West 
Indians that they need not be uneasy. The imagination — that fa- 
culty which, throughout the whole of our author’s piece, has 
been most busily at work— can seldom exert itself, except where 
the mind is at ease. And here, at length, we discover the true se- 
cret of our author’s composure : — The cause is going down in the 
world ; — ^neither Mr Pirt nor Mr Fox spoke, in the late debates, 
with their usual force and earnestness ; And in the superior' and 
well-tried good sense of the House of Lords, the friends ©f the 
slave trade have a sure resource. We really imagined, that Mr 
Wilberforce having, for the first tinif, carried his bill trium- 
phantly through die House of Commons, his cause was in a more 
fioiivisliing state than ever ; and, that iMr Pitt and Mr Fox were 
less eloquent than in former discussions, was very naturally ac- 
counted for, by the consideration, that the cause stood less in 
need of their assistance. They both have been a little too long 
in public life, to be disposed to thro^v away their eloquence. As 
to the House of Lords, how far their being less under popular 
influence, and their being of a more aristocratical spirit than the 
House of ' Commons, circumstances which, generally speaking, 
are productive of practical benefit in a constitutional view, are 
likewise beneficial in the present instance, is a point on which wc 
will deliver no opinion. Happily, such questions as that of the 
abolition of the slave trade rarely occur. Legislatures are not 

constructed 
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constructed with a view to their determination ; and if the pecu* 
liar constitution and temper of the House of Lords should operate 
unfavourable on this great question, however we might regret the 
cireuminance^ we should be very slow in drawing any inferences 
concerning the general utility of that body. We are disposed, 
however, to hope, that the decision of the House of Lords will 
not be unfavourable. The abolition stands on grounds altogether 
new : it has now become more clearly, what it always should 
have been considered, a great political question : and even they 
who were enemies to it on the principles on which it was formerly 
rested, if they allow, what can scarcely be denied, the new and 
actually impending dangers which our islands have such just rea- 
sons to dread, not only may consistently, but must necessarily sup- 
port it. 

Such, without exaggeration or undue severity, is tlie work 
which, under the title of a Defence of the Slave Trade, has been 
lately circulated among the members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to inform their understandings, and decide tlieir judg- 
ments on this important question. We hope the extreme import- 
ence of the subject will excuse to our readers the length at which 
we have examined this performance. That such a cause as the 
slave trade should be supported by fiction and misrepresentation, 
is perfectly suitable and becoming : It is a fair and natural al- 
liance* But we must again admire the courage of the writer, 
who, even with such an unlimited license in the weapons he was 
to use, ventured, at this time of day, to engage in such a war- 
fare ; or rather, to speak seriously, we wonder that they wdio con- 
ceive that their interest requires the continuaiice of the slave trade, 
should patronize a defence of it, grounded on such facts, and 
resting on such arguments, as we have now been considering. Fur 
we must again remind our readers, that, in Parliament, Mr Wilbci - 
force’s most determined opponents have not only conceded to him 
the injustice and cruelty of the slave trade, but have condemned 
and reprobated it in terms even stronger than his own. Our au- 
thor is therefore at war with them, as much as tvith Mr Wilbcr- 
force himself. How is this to be accounted for ? Very easily. 
In the case of an anonymous writer, we have not that sort of se- 
curity against mi statements, which we enjoy where any one pleads 
a cause in proffia persona^ An anonymous writer does not always 
consider as answerable tor the-rttrcuracy of his allegations 

and facts have the abolitionists n®w, for the first time, to 
complaiii’ lhat, against them, instruments and arts of warfare 
have used, which the very same men who resort to them 
woi4d liot have openly employed. Thus, additional w’^cight has 

been 
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been claimed for statenaents and reasonings, on the ground of 
their proceeding from ‘ an Old Member of Parliament,* though it 
afterwards appeared this was only the nom de guerre of an author 
sufficiently in repute for talents and information, but who, in this 
instance, had the discretion not to annex his name. No cause, 
however, can on the long-run prosper, which requires the aid of 
such auxiliaries as these. One author has brought a large body 
of tfieniL into the field ; and the abolitionists are, in return, en- 
titled to assume, that if better could have been bad, a writer, 
w^ho appears to be a man of some talents and education, would 
not have called in their aid. If solid arguments could have been 
urged against the cause of abolition, four author would have ad- 
duced them. We cannot but hope, that this is the last expiring 
effort of an Opposition which has too long successfully opposed 
the termination of a traffic, the continuance of which is the foul- 
est blot that has ever stained the conscience and character of a 
Christian nation. 


CL 
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B. D. F. R. S. Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Folio, No. 18.% price Is. ; and Part 19. (containing No. 183 
to No. 192 inclusive) price 10s. 6d. 

Proposals for this Work, containing the ConditioB« of Publica- 
tion, and a full Account of the Various Improvements in this new Edi- 
tion, may be had, of all the Booksellers, 

mOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Correspondence pf Sir William 
Jones. By Lord Teigiimouth, Royal 4to, uniformly with the Works 
of Sir William Jones 4 with a Portrait and Fac-simile. ll, 10s. boardjj. 

The second Volume of the Life of George Washington, Commander 
in Cliief of the American Forces. Compiled under the Inspection of 
the Honourable Bushrorid Washington, from original Papers bequeathed 
to him by his deceased Relative. By John Mai’shall, Chief Justice of 
the United States. Dedicated by Permission to the Marquis of Lans- 
down. 4lo. ll. 11s. Od, in boards; and in 8vo, 10s. Gd. boards. 

The Continuation, making four or five Volumes, will be published as 
fast as Mr Phillips, the purchaser of the English Copy -Right, shall re- 
ceive the Manuscript fram America. 

The Life of Joseph Priestley, 1«L. D. &c. with Critical Observa- 
tions on his Works, and Extracts from his Writings, illustrative of his 
Character, Principles, &c. By J- Corry. 8vo. 4s, boards. 

Memoirs of the Peers of England during the Reign of James the 
Pirst. Vol. I. In 8vo, lOs. Od. In 4to, Ik Is. 

J he Life of C. G. Lamoignon Malesherbes, formerly first President 
of the Court of Aids, Minister of State, &c, 1 ranslated from the 

French, by Edward Mangm. 2s. 6A sewed. 

Memoirs of the Life of Agrippina, wife of Germanlcus. By Eliza- 
beth Hamilton, 3, vol. crown 6vo. 18s. boards; 

The Revolutionary Plutarch, vol. III. 12mo, 7s; 

DRAMA. 

The Hunter of the Alps, a Drama, interspersed with Music. By 
Mr Dimond, jun. As performed at the Theatre-Royal, Haymarket. 

Foul Deeds will rise. A Musical Drama. By S. J. Arnold. A& 
|)i6cformc4 at the Theatre-Royal, Haymarket* Is. 6’d. 

. 0.2 


Sharp’s 
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Sharp’s Theatre, vol. IV. V. VI. c^ch. And embellished -with 
Vignette Titles, 2s, 6d. each. 

Sharp's Shakespeare in Miniature. 9 vol. 2s. each, sewed* 
EDUCAtlOK, 

A New Edition, being the Fifth, of Bell’s Grammar of the Greek 
Tongue, for the Use of Schools and private Gentlemen. With Im- 
provements, and a new Arrangement. 12mo. ^s. 6d. 

Delectus Gra;carum, Sententiarum, cum Notis turn Grammaticis, 
turn Philologicis, in usum Tironum accommodatis. Editio altera auc- 
lior. 8 VO. 4s. 6d. boards. 

A System of Geography, with a Series of Geographical Examina- 
lions. By Tohn Holland. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Definhions, Maxims, Proverbs and Receipts*, on Grammar, Arith- 
metic, Natural Philosophy, Geography, &c. Proposed for Copies in 
Penmanship, and for Exercises on Granimar and Composition. By 
Johii Holland. 12mo. Is. (>d. 

Grammars of the English, French, Italian, Spanish, German, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, with the Arabic, Chaldaic, and Syriac Languages, 
each at one View. By George Bagley, 1‘eacher of the Mathematics. 
J2s. boards. 

Tricot Anglicised *, or, the Latin Syntax, as used in the late University 
of Paris, and adapted to the Use of the English Student. By G. 
Reynolds. Is. 6d. 

Canine Biography j or. Interesting Anecdotes of Dogs j interspersed 
with sketches from Natural History, for the Instruction of Youth, 
2 vol. 4s. 

The Book of Trades j or, Library of the Useful Arts. In two 
Parts. 6s. plain. 10s. beautifully coloured, 

A Collection of Popular Stories for the Nursery, from the French, 
Italian, and old English Wiiters ; with numerous Plates. 2 Parts. 
5s. plain. 

"J'he History of Domestic Quadrupeds j with entertaining Anecdotes. 
Adorned with Cuts. 2s. 6d. 

'J'he Life of Carlo, the famous Dog of Drury-Lane Theatre j with 
his Portrait, and other Copperplates, Is. Cd, 

Conversations, introducing Pociiy ^ chiefly on subjects of Natural 
History, .for the Use of Children and Young Persons. By Charlotte 
ISmith. 2 vol, 1 2rno, * 

A Family Tour through the British Empire j containing some Ac- 
count of its Manufactures, Natural and Artiflcial Curiosities, Plhtory 
and Antiquities ; intersjierscd with Biographical Anecdotes. Particu- 
larly adapt^ to the Amusement and Instruction of Youth. By Pris- 
cilla 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Thej^lfeal Character of the Dog : Illustrated by a Variety of orU 
ginal ^^^intcresting Anecdotes ot that beautiful and useful Animal, 
Joseph Taylof. XZmo, 2s» 6d. boards. 

Origiua.1 
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Original Poems for infant Minds. By several young Pcrfjns. Is. 6d. 
Half bound. 

A concise Introduction to the Latin Language, compiled from an- 
cient and modern Writers of approved Authority, for the Use of the 
middle Forms in Grarnmar-schools. By George Whittaker, A, M. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

The Proper Names of the Bible, New Testament, and Apocrypha, 
divided, accented, and pronounced, &c. 'Uo which are added, Scriptu- 
ral Selections on Morality and Religion, in which the Emphatic Words 
are pointed out. Intended as an Introduction to the Scriptures, 
Speaker, &c. By John Robinson, Author of the New English Spel- 
ling-book, &:c. 12mo. 2s. bound. 

The Hebrew Grammar, with principal Rules j compiled from some 
of the most considerable Hebrew (Grammars, and particularly adapted 
to Bythner’s Lyra Prophetica : also complete Paradigms of the Verbs j 
and an elegant Engraving of the Hebrew Alphabet, on a scale of c- 
qual Parts j with the Servilcs and Radicals at one View. Carefully 
revised and corrected. By T. Yeates, All Souls College, Oxford* 
8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

A French and English Primmer. Od. 

The Art of Gauging made easy. By Peter .Tonas. 13s. 

More Trifles for the Benefit of the Rising Generation, By the au- 
thor of Juliana, &c. 3s. 

Interesting Traits of Character in Youth of both Sexes. By hits 
Vintumi 

HISTOID r. • 

Ancient and Modern Malta j containing a Description of that Island^ 
Its Productions, Governments, Monuments of Antiquities, &c. ; as a)- 
fio the History of the Knights of St John of Jerusalem 5 with a par- 
ticular Account of the Events which preceded the Capture of the 
Island by the French, &c. By Louis Boisclin, Knight of Malta. Il- 
lustrated with views, &c. 3 vol. 4to. 4l. 4s. boards. 

Belsham’s History of Great Britain, vol. 11. 12, 8vo. ISs. bds, ^ 

The History of the Gun-Powder Plot j with several Historical cir- 
tumstances prior to that Event, connecting the Plots of the Roman Ca- 
tholics to re-establish Popery in this Kingdom. Digested and arrangetl 
from authentic Materials. By Janies Caulfield. Embellished with nu * 
merous Plates. Post 8vo. 5s. boards, 

A Compendious History of the World, from the Creation to the 
Dissolution of the Roman Republic* By J. Newberry, with a Conti- 
nuation to the Peace of Amiens, 1802. 2 vol. 53, 

HERALDRY. 

A History of the College of Arms, and the Lives of all the King*?, 
Heralds and Pursuivants, from the Reign of Richard III. Founder of 
the College, until the present time j wdth a prelimiaary Dissertation, 
relative to the different Orders in England, particularly the Gentry, 
since the Norman Conquest. Taken from Record Manuscripts, and 

3 other 
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other the most indisputable Authorities. JEfy the Reverend Mark Noble, 
F. A. S. of London and Edinburgh. 3 lL 11s. 6 d. boards. 

geograwiy. 

A General and Classical Atlas* Part L, containing 16 Maps, with 
blank Duplicates of each. A Treatise on the Principles of Geography, 
and Observations on the Method of Geographical Instruction. By the 
Rev. Edward PattersonyM. A. Large 4to, full coloured. 3l. 3s. 

A Manual of Geography for Youth of both Sexes j comprehending a 
concise Description of the Empires, Kingdoms, States, Province*, &c. 
in the known world *, with the Government, Customs; Manners, and 
Religion of the Inhabitants j their Extent, Boundaries, and Natural 
Productions, Trade, Manufactures, and Curiosities, &c. j including the 
Alterations, made according to the latest Treaties. By the Rev. Tho- 
mas Harwood, late of Univeraty College, Oxford. 12mo. 3s. bound. 

LAW. 

A Report of the Trial of an Action brought by the Rev. Charles 
Massy against the Marquis of Headfort, for Criminal Conversation. 3s. 

A Companion, or Supplement to Hcrauld’s Digest of the Stamp 
Laws, 5s. Also* a Table to hang up, Js. 6d. Each enumerating the 
Instruments liable to Duly, also those exempt 5 with the Laws appli- 
cable thereto. The whole illustrated with Practical Annotations, &c. 
By J. A. Hcrauld,. Law Stationer. 

The Trial of James Whiting, John Parsons, and William Congreve, 
for a Libel against the Hon. Rear Admiral Berkeley, in the Court ol 
Exchequer, Jtine 1804 5 together with the Letteis and Papers referred 
to in the course of the ^Trial. 2$. 6d. 

A I'able of all the Stamp Duties, according to the Act which takes 
place on the jtlth of October next. Is. 6d. 

Alphabetical List of the Stamp Duties, commencing the 11th of 
Oclober 1804. Is, 6d. 

Abstract the Game Laws ; to which are added, Instructions for 
Shooting, and for IVaining Pointers > with other useful information 
relative to Sporting. Is; 

Second Edition,, with 1 hree new Chapters, new Piecedent«, and 
other conriderable Additions, of the Law of Landlord and leuant. 
By William Woodfall, Barriflertf Svt>„ 870 pages. I Os. 

The Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, of "lidd’s Appendix 
to the Practice of the Court of King’s Bencn. 8vov 720 pages. 1 2s. 

Qjf Cafes, determined in the Court of King’is Bench, in Eas 
tSer Term. ^4 Geo.. IIL 1804, By Edward Hyde Earl. 8vo> vol. 5. 
Part 1. 6d^ 

The whole of the Proceedings on the Trial between Mrs Rebecca 
Minific and W. D, Best, Sergeant at Law, &c.' 6d. 

An Act for eftabHdbing and maintaming a Permanent Additional 
Force, for the Deience of the Realm, &c. Is. 6d* 

Ditto, to explain an Aet^for cemsolidaUng and amending the Pro- 
visions of the several Acts xehttng to Corps m . Yeomanry and Volun- 
teers 
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tecrs In Great Britain, so far 215. respects the accounting for Monies re- 
ceived by Volunteer Officers,, 4s, S(i* 

Ditto, to Repeal the several Duties upon Stamped Vellum, Parch- ' 
ittent and Paper, in Great Britain, and to grant new Duties in lieu 
thereof. 4$. 3d, 

. An Act to regulate the importation of Com, &c. 9d. 

Ditto for the Relief of certain Insolvent Debtors, Is. 9d. 

Ditto, for granting to his Majesty a certain Sum out of the Conso- 
lidated Fund, &CC. 

MEBICAL. 

A Statement of Evidence, from Trials by Inoculation, of Variolous 
and Vaccine Matter, to judge of the Question, whether or not a Person 
can undergo the Small Pox, after being affected by the Cow Pox, By 
Drs Pearson, Nikell, and Nelson, Physicians to the Original Vaccine 
Pock Institution. 8vo. 2s. 

A Dissertation on Gout •, exhibiting a New View of the Origin, 
Nature, Cause, Cure, and Prevention of that Disease. Illustrated and 
confirmed by Cases. By Robert Kinglake, M. D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

Minutes of some Experiments lo ascertain the permanent Security as 
gainst Exposure to the Small Pox, 1 o which arc prefixed, Remark- 
on Mr Goldson’s Pamphlet. By Richard Gunning, Surgeon. 12mo. 
120 pages. 

An Essay on a peculiar Eruptive Disease, arising from the Exhibition 
®f Mercury. Illustrated ;vith Cases taken at the Westmmorelaud Lock 
Hospital, Dublin. By George Alley. 8vo. 4s. boards. 

An Essay on Chemical Statics, with explanatory Notes and an 
Appendix on Vegetable and Animal Substances. 7 ranslated from the 
Original French of C, J. Berthollet, By B, Lambert. 2 vol, Svo. 
1 6s. boards. 

A Description of the Mercurial Lepra. By Dr Moriarly. 2s. 6d. 

Dissertatio Medica inauguralis de Opthalmia j^gvpti. Aut. Hen- 
ricus Dewar, Scoto-Brittanicus, Soc. Regise Medic» Edin. Soc. Svo. 
2s. 6d. ^ 

An Answer to Mr is a permanent 

Security against the Sw^'0M. By John Ring, Member of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, London, Is, Cd. 

A Treatise on Madness and Suicide 5 with the Modes of determin- 
ing with Precision, Mental Affections in a. Legal point of View j and 
containing Objections to Vomiting, Opium, &c. By W, Rowley, 
M. D. 5s. sewed. 

Medical Reports of Gases of Inoculation and Re-inoculation with 
Variolous and Vaccine Matter. By John RoUo, M. D. Is. 

Anatomia Britannica j a System of Anatomy and Physiology, se- 
lected from the Works of Haller, Albinas, Monro, Winslow, Hunter, 
Sommeritig, Scarpa, Crmckshank, Morgagni, Murray, Walter, Sabatlci, 
Mokeli 8cc« &c. &c. 3 voL I2mo. ISs. boards. 


MIIITARX 
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MmxARy. 

The ftoceedings of the General Court Martial, in the Trial of A- 
lexander Grant Carmichael, Captain and Adjutant of the Royal Li- 
verpool Fusdeers, on a Charge, by the Lieutenant-Colonel of that Re- 
giment, for Disobedience of Orders, and for abusive Language. 2s. 

An Essay on the Construction and Advantages of Light Artillery, 
for acting with Infantry 5 and a Description of the Loaded Spear, re- 
commended for the Rear Ranks *, with a Section on the Causes that 
have contributed to change the Old System of Military Tactics. Al- 
so, Experiments made with double Ball Musket Cartridges, &c. &c^ 
By Major John Aldington ^ with a plate. 2s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Present State of the Military Force of the Bri- 
tish Empire ) with a View to its Re-organization. By Lieut. Col. Sir 
R, T. Wilson. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

A Plan for rendering a Levee cn Masse, defensive, and permanently 
useful j in which the Use of the Pike is introduced. With Plates, 
^s. 6d. 

The Proceedings of the General Court Martial upon Major John 
Gordon, of the late 8th West- India Regiment. Published from an of- 
hcial Copy received from the Judge Advocate General. By the Hon. 
Andrew Coclirane Johnstone. 

Observations on the Exercise of Riflemen, and on the Movements 
of Light Troops in gencraL By Segeant Maddebume, of the 95t]i 
Rifle Regiment. Is, 

MECHANICS. 

The Experienced Millwright j or, a I'reatise on the Constniction of 
some of the most useful Mechanics ; to w hich is prefixed, a short Ac- 
count of the General frinciples of Mechanics, and the Mechanical 
Powers, By Andrew Gray. With Engravings. 4tp. 11. 15s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A CoJlcctidn of Matlicmatkal Tales, for the Use of Students j for 
the practical Navigator, Geographer and Surveyor for meu of Busi- 
ness, &c. By Aildrew Mackay, LL.D. &c. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

MUSIC. 

A New Collection of Scottish Airs, harmonized for the Voice and 
Piano Forte. With introductory^ and concluding Symphonies and 
Accompaniments for the Violin and Violoncello, The whole exclusively 
by Haydti. The price to Subscribers, per Volume, with Accompani- 
ments, l6s. Gd. To Non-subscribers, ll. 3s. To Subscribers, with- 
out Accompaniments, lls* To Non-Subscribers, ll. Js. 

^ MISCELLANIES, 

Audi alteram Partem ) or, the real Situation of the Navy of Great 
Britain at the^" period of Eali St* Vincentes Resignation 5 being a Reply 
to the Mi8l38ti«fhents of ‘ An Answer to Mr Pitt’s Attack upon Earl 
St VinceiA and the Admiralty also containing the Substance of a 
suppressed pamphlet on tlic same Subject. By an Officer of the Royal 
N;|yy. 2s. Gd. 


A 
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A Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh Review. By Robert 
Jackson, M,D. Is. 6d. 

A brief Inquiry into the Present Condition of the Navy of Great 
!l^ritain, and its Resources, &c. Is. 6d. 

A Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled * A brief Inquiry into the present 
Condition of the Navy of Great Britain wherein is demonstraied the 
Force of the Enemy, and what was opposed to it by the late Board of 
Admiralty, &c. &c. Is. 

The Official Defence of General Moreau before the Tribunal at Pa- 
ris. Translated from the Original, which has been suppressed at Paris, 
6d. 

Bonaparteana j or Sketches to serve for an Inquiry into the Virtues 
of the Bonaparte Family, contained in Anecdotes never before publish- 
ed and Extracts from a moral Work, suppressed by Bonaparte. 12mo. 
3s, 6‘d. boards. 

An Inquiry intolhe Causes of Popular Dissenters in Ireland. 2s. 

A Parochial List of the Poll for the County of Middlesex, at the Ge- 
neral Election in the Year 1802. 10s, bd. boards. 

A Letter to the Rev. R. Warner, by the Rev. Thomas Falconer 5 
fo which is now added u Postcript. (The PoslcripL g^i'atis to the Pur- 
chasers of tlie LettoA* only), is. 

A Letter to the Rev. Thomas Falconer *, in which a Vindication of 
the Rev. R. Warner’s Sermon, entitled, ‘ War inconsistent with Chris- 
tianity,’ is attempted. Is. 

A 'I'our through the Southern Counties of England, by Peregrine 
Project and Timothy 'Type. 3 2nio. 240 pages. 

The Charge of the Chief Justice Edward Christian Esq. to the 
Grand Jury, at tlie last Assizes held at Ely; to which are annexed Ob- 
yervations upon the Incfficacy of an Armed Peasantry, and the Utility 
cf Arming the Constables ; with Suggestions for a plan of adding im- 
mediately to the National Porce 400,000 independent f'usileers, with- 
out any Public Expence, and with little Inconvenience to Individuals, Is. 

An Answer to Dr Gillies’s Supplement to his Analysis of Aristotle’s 
Works ; in which the Unfaithfulness of his I'ranslation of Aristotle’s 
Ethics is unfolded. By Thomas Taylor. 

'rhe Bibliographical Dictionary, V0I. VI. which finishes the Alpha- 
bet ; containing, among other important Articles, an ample Account 
of restaments. 

A Defence of Attornics ; In Reply to a Pamphlet lately published, 
entitled, * A Brief Inquiry concerning the Impolicy of 1 axing At- 
tornies ; and to which are added, Remarks in Vindication of two re- 
spectable Barristers against an Illiberal Attack.’ Is. 6d. 

Observations by the Earl of Lauderdale, on the Review of his In- 
quiry into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth, published in the 
Edinburgh Review. 2s. 

. A Reply to ^ Dispassionate Address to Sir Francis Bur- 

dette on tlie late ]£}ection for Middlesex.’ Is, 6d, 

Circumstances 
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Circjumstancc^ respecting the late Charles Montford Esq. By Geo. 
HarW Esq. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

l^ables Ibr computing the Average bf ]Flne$ received and paid upon 
Grants of Estates for Lives, Prepared agteably to an Act 43d Geo. 
III. for granting a Duty on Property, &c. 4s. stitched. , 

The Shooting-Directory. By R. B. Thornhill Esq. 4to. "With 
Plates. Plain, ll. 11s. 6d. Coloured, 31. 3s. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals (VoL VII.) for 1803. 6s. bds. 

Burdett-iana et Mainwaring-iann, or the Riv^ Candidates ; contain- 
ing, Original Suggestions to prevent most of the Evils of Elections. 
By W. P. Russell. 8vo. 64 pages, J s. 

Sketch of a Plan for the Salvation of England, and the Emancipa- 
tion of Europe. Is. 6d. 

The Narrative of Captain Da\^d Woodard, and four Seamen •, con- 
taining an Account of their Sufferings and of their Escape from the 
Malays, after a Captivity of two Years and a Half* Also, an Account 
of the island of Celebes, of the Manners and Customs of the Country, 
its Harbours and Coast *, w ith an Appendix, &c. 8vo. 4s. 

Reflections on Duelling. By Rowland Ingram, B. D. 8vo. 1 04 
pages. 

An Answ'cr to Lord Sheffield’s Pamphlet, on the Subject of the Na- 
vigation System j proving that the Acts deviating therefrom, whicl;i 
his Lordship Censures, were beneheial to our Trade and Navy in the last 
War.' ^ By S* Cook. (Id. 

' No Gun-Boats, or No Peace 5 a Letter from Me to Myself. By 
Joshua Larw'ood. Is. 

The^ Substance of the Bishop of St Asaph’s Speech in the House of 
Peers, ll3d July 1804, upon the motion for reading the Act for Re- 
. lief of th©' Clergy in the City of London. Is. 6d. 

^The Rope-maker’s Assistant •, or a Complete Key to the Art of 
Rope-making. To which arc added, the Weights of all Lengths and 
; Slaves of Cables and Cordage in general use. By Benjamin Russell. 
5s. sewed. 

The whole of the Sounds of the Bugle Horn j consisting of Field 
and Duty Sounds ; with Explanatory Notes : and a gelection of 
Marches. By John Kelly, Bugle-Major. 7s* 6d. , 

A New Edition of Kcarsely’s Tax Tables (for the present and en- 
suing Year); containing a Statement of the New Stamp Duties, Tax 
upoh Income, &:c, &c. is. 

A Philosophical Inquiry into the Properties of Nature. By G, 
L." L. D* Svo. ^ 4s. 6d. boards. 

Thi^'Sentinel j or^ British Miscellany and Review. No, 1. (to be 
Mbn^y), embellished with a Portrait of Elfi Bey, as the 
first series' j^gravings to illustrate the costume of dijflTerent Na- 
tioii^. Isl 6d. , V ■ 

Cobbet’s PaiUamentary Debates •, containing a Report of the Dc- 
in both Houses of Parliament during the last Session; ,, 

Aa 
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An Address to the Public from tbe Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. Pstrt the 2nd. Is. 6d. 

A Calm and Di^assionate Address to Sir Francis Burdett ^ pointing 
out the Causes of his Defeat at the late Election. Is. 

Bissertations, Essays, and Parallels; By Jdin Robert Scott, D,D. 
Svo. 75. boards. 

A Narrative exposing a variety of Irregular Transactions, in one 
of the Departments of Foreign Corps, during the late War. With a 
Continuation. By Mr James Poole. Svo, 5s 

Home-brewed Ale j or Practical Instructions to Private Families for 
Brewing their own Liquor ; and a Mode of Preserving Yeast, &C. 2s* 

The Triad j addressed to the People of the United Empire, in a 
Storm. Is. 

The Celestial Companion j or Projections in Plano of ♦the Starry 
Heavens. By Robert Woolsey, Gent. Price ll. Is. 

The Court Companion. Price 5s. boards. 

The Mariner’s Chronicle, being a Collection of the most interesting 
Narratives of Shipwrecks, Fires, Famines^ and other Calamities inci- 
dent to a Life of Maritime Enterprize. By Archibald Duncan of 
^he Royal Navy. No, 1. To be . completed in 2o Numbers. Price 
6d. each. 

Select Vie\v$ of London and its Environs, contsaning the following 
Plates, engraved by J, Slorer and J. Greig, accompanied with copious 
Letter-press Descriptions : The Abbey-Church, St Albans j St Michael’s 
Church, ditto j Greenwich Hospital j Windsor, from the Forest 5 Wal- 
tham Abbey London, from Greenwich 5 Stepney-Church; Antiquities 
at Stepney-Church •, St Paul’s Cathedral; Westminster Hall; Lollard’s 
Tower, Lambeth Palace; Painted Chamber, Westminster; Chingfond 
Church, London ; Crosby Hall, London ; Jolm of Eitham’s Tomb ; 
Interior of Eltham Palace, Kent; Eltham Palace, S. W.; Glirist’^ 
Hospital ; Miscellaneous Remains of Crosby Hall. Part I. of VoL L 
Elegantly printed in Medium 4to. on a beautiful Vellum Paper, carefully 
Hot-pressed, Price ll. 11s. (id. ; and in Imperial 4to. price 2l. 7s. 

Ficturesque Excursions inDcvonshirc and Cornwall. By T. H- Wil- 
liams, Plymouth. Vol. L royal Svo, 11 8s. boards^ This Volume 
cosnists of Excursions in Devonshire : The Second Part,gcontaining a 
Tour in Cornwall, will be published soon. The Plates, Twenty-eight 
in number, are all drawn and etched by the Author, and are faithful 
Representations of Scenes the most remarkable in the Coi^ty for pictur- 
esque Beauty br local Interest. 

I'ranslations fro m the Greek, riiz. Aristotle’s Synopsis of the Virtues 
and the Vices ; the Sinulitudes of Demophilus ; the Golden Sentences 
of Democritus, and the Pythagoric Symbols ; with the Explanations of 
Jamblichus. By William JJridgeman, F. L; S. To which are added, 
the Pythagoric Sentences of DemophihSs ; by Thomas Taylor. 5s. 

^ The Works of Richard Price, Esq. ; consisting of Letters, Poems, 
&c.. 3s. 5d.' . 
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Th^f Telescope j or Moral Views for Children. 2s. 

Sporting Anecdotes, original and Select ; including Characteristic 
Skeh&hca of Eminent Persons who have appeared on the Turf. By an 
As^teur Sportsman. 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. boards. 

Notices on the Slave Trade, in reference to the British Isles. 6d. 

Advice to the Artizans, Manufacturers, and other Mechanical Classes 
of the Community, &c. By a Calico Printer. 6d. 

The Sporting or Game Book. *7s. 

A collection of Mercantile Tables, upon a new and universally ap- 
proved Method ) adapted to the use of the Public Offices, Bankers, 
Merchants, Lawyers, See* By S. Newman of Lloyd’s Coffee-House. 
Price ll. I5s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The History of British Birds. 1 he Figures engraved on wood, By 
T. Bewick. Vol. II. containing the History and Description of Water 
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War not inconsistent with Christianity 5 a discourse intended to have 
been delivered at Bristol. By John Evans. Is, -fid. 

A Sermon on harvest. By J. Audley. 6d. 

Religion the only foundation of Charity : a Sermon, by R, Under- 
wood, at Cambridge. Is. bd. 
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The oecond Volume of Notes on all the Books of Scripture, for the 
use of the Pulpit and Private Families, by Joseph Priestly. 


The Earl of Lauderdale having done us the honour to publish a 
small volume of Observations on the Critique on bis late work 
rvhich appeared iu our last Number, we may probably seem 
called upon to make some return for so flattering a distinction. 
The truth is, that there is scarcely a Member of our Fraternity 
who would not be delighted to make some reply to the ‘ Ob- 
servations j’ but this is a gratification of which no one is en- 
titled to deprive the author of the article which called them 
forth j and as that gentleman had gone abroad before the ap- 
pearance of the pamphlet, and has not yet returned to tliis 
country, those who take an interest in the controversy must wait 
a little longer for our rejoinder. 
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Au'r. I. Travch w Chinn, containing Descriptions, Olscrva^ 
iions^ and Coniparhons, nuale ami coUccted, in the course of a 
'Jmrt Residence at the fm per ial Palace of Ylien- mih-yuen, awt 
on a sid'se(jncnt Jonrnnj through the Country from Pekin 
h)C(fnion; in udiirh it is attempted to appreciate the Rank 
t/mf t In'! extraordinary Umpire maybe considered to hold in 
the Scale of Cwiliuul N^ations, B)'’ John liarrow Esq, laie 
piivalc Socrciary to the Earl of Macartney, and one of his 
Suite' as vXinhassaclor from the King of Great Britain to the 
Janpc'ror of China. Illustrated with several Engravings, 410 o 
i^oiulon, Ciideli & Davies. 1804. pp. C3i!. 

r book appears to ns to be the rtiost candid and judicious, 

1 though not perhaps the most learned or elaborate, account 
C/f the Chinese nation that has yet been laid before the public. 
It is the result, indeed, of the same expedition of which Sir 
George Staunton lias already favoured the world with a copious 
and intelligent accuunt, and cannot be supposed, therefore, to 
contain nuich novelty in point of fact or direct information. 
Rut it is of no little consequence, in the case of a country s(^ 
very remote and ijv.iccessible, to have it in our power to com- 
pare tile remarks and impressions of two independent and en- 
iightened observers ; and it seems to have been the. object of 
Mr Barrow rather to systematise and appretiate tlue facts of 
which we were previously in possession, than to add materially 
to their number by a narrative of the occurrences of which he 
was himself a spectator. From the title-page, which is cojned 
at the head of this article, it is sufficiently apparent, that Mr 
Barrow’s book is rather to be considered as a moral and politic 
cal estimate of the Chinese character, than an account of his 
travels or adventures in their territory 5 that he conceives the 
store of facts which has been already collected, to be nearly 
sufficient to settle our opinions upon tiiose subjects j and that 
he proposes, now that the public curiosity has been gratified by 
NO. X. VOL. 5, R ' " ail 
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an ample narrative of all that has been ob.'^rved in the country, 
to point out the conclusions to w!nch these observations should 
conduct us, and to solve the problems, and reconcile the para- 
doxes, that have been maintained on the subject of this extra- 
ordinary people. With this view, he has nllowed such a }«- 
riod to elapse as might serve to wear of the impressions of sur- 
prise, adniii atioii, or disappointment, which the novelty of the 
spect. clc was so likely to produce^ and has not ventured to lay 
his spcculat'oiis bet'ore the public, till they were sufficiently ma- 
tur!"d by n flection and inquiry. 

Ldixdable, hov/ever, as all this caution and preparation on 
Mr Barrow’s part unquestionably is, we entertain considerable 
doubts whether it be possible, even with their assistance, to ex- 
cciuc the task he has undertaken in a decisive or satisfactory 
manner. It is still too soon, we suspect, to form any just esti- 
mate of the Chinese. Till wc can travel among them without 
guards, retinue and attendance ; till we can speak their languapc^ 
and read their books j and, finally, till we can domesticate our- 
selves with a variety of individuals in different conditions of 
life, it does not seem likely that we shall ever attain any true 
notion of their character and genius, or be able to appreciate 
the place which they ought to occupy in the great scale of na- 
tions. When it is considered what partial and contradictory 
representations are daily made by travellers, of the national 
character and general condition even of those countries which 
lye in their immediate neighbourhood, and with how many de- 
ductions and allowances we must receive the accounts which 
are given by intelligent individuals, of societies that arc acces- 
sible to all the world, it will be unnecessary to assign any par- 
ticular reason for the distrust and suspicion with which we are 
inclined to view any report of the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of the Chinese. We seldom see foreign nations cither 
fully or fairly and scarcely ever consider what wc do see with- 
out prejudice or partiality : novelty is sure either to magnify or 
diminish the objects with which it is associated ; and the spec- 
tator of strange manners is almost irresistibly tempted either to 
despise them for differing from his own, or to admire them as 
something incomparably superior. It is scarcely possible to as- 
certain the amount of this refraction, or to rectify our first ob- 
servations in any other way than by repeating them frequently, 
and by comparing our own conclusions with those of others 
Upon whom the same causes of illusion have operated in an op- 
posite direction. In the case of such a country as China, how- 
ever, neither of these correctives con be conveniently applied *, 
and all the accounts which we receive must be tinctured with 
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prejudices which the traveller has no opportunity to remove* 
In this state of things, it appears to us that wc have more need 
of facts than of reasoning and speculation to guide us in our 
opinion of this celebrated people ; and that it will be necessary 
to lay a broader basis of knowledge and information, before 
we can erect any solid structure of philosophy. Judicious as 
many of Mr Barrow’s remarks undoubtedly are, we do not 
know if they assist us so much in forming a judgment of the 
Chinese character, as the few original facts that ate scattered 
throughout his performance ; and feel assured that we shall re- 
ceive infinitely more satisfaction from the perusal of that system 
of Chinese law, of tvhicli he gives us reason to expect a tran- 
slation, than from all the diatribes which philosophers can pub- 
lish on their present stock of materials. 

But though these considerations compel us to receive with 
diffidence the greater part of Mr Barrow’s general conclusions 
and positions, and to consider most of the points which he dis- 
cusses as reserved for the determination of a better informed 
generation, we have great pleasure in saying, that we think the 
work, in so far as it goes, very sound, judicious, and candid, and 
tliat the author ap])ears to have set the example of a sobriety 
and moderation which has been unaccountably deficient in all 
former publications on this interesting subject. The merit of 
the book, however, is ratJier to be ascribed to the sound good 
sense and iin prejudiced views of the author, than to any extra#^ 
ordinary skill in the arrangement, or diligence in the prepara- 
tion. The narrative of his adventures in the country is awk- 
wardly interwoven with his general remarks upon the manners 
of the inliabitaiits ; and almost all his conclusions are founded 
upon facts that fell under his personal observation, though they 
are of so general a nature as to require the support of every col- 
lateral authority. With whatever suspicion Mr Barrow may re- 
gard the accounts of the late Catholic missionaries, we are per- 
suaded that he would have found in some of the earlier nar- 
ratives a great number of particulars extremely deser\dng of his 
attention. Wc do not mean to object to the size of Mr Bar- 
row’s book, and are very far from considering it as tedious 5 but 
We do not tliink it quite fair to fill up so large a proportion of 
it with the repetition of those narratives which ate given with 
sufficient amplitude in the publication of Sir George Staunton, 
and are somewhat teazed to find a second edition of some very 
trivial descriptions occupying that space which Mr Barrow might 
easily have filled with more valuable matter. In a publication 
of this kind, there was perhaps no necessity for any narrative at 
all^ and certainly no occasion for a detailed account of the 
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progress of the embassy, the negotiations about obeisances, and 
the anecdotes about packing furniture and changing loduings, 
which are recorded vvith so much solemnity in the aiithentic vo- 
lumes of the minister-plenipotentiary : upon all these important 
subjects the euriobitv of the public was already fully gratilled; 
and Ml' Barrow h i / i.othing to do with repetition of any 
stitemciit from which he was not prepared lo deduce some new 
inference. 

Before proceeding to am analysis of the publication now be- 
fore us, 't is proper to premise, that Mr Barrow thinks rather 
meanly of the Chinese ; a; J that it is the tendency of his book, 
not only to correct the extravagant exagtrerations contained in the 
writings of the missionaries, and adopted by some of the grcTt- 
cst philosophers of tiie Continent, but also to lower consideK.bjy 
the more moderaie estimate which seems to have been funned 
of their character by th<.' distinguished persons under whose patro- 
nage he himself accomplished this expedition. Upon this point, 
however, we are so far from quarrelling with Mr Barrow, tliat 
we are disposed to make a pretty large deduction even from the 
good qualities he is inclined to allow them. From all the cre- 
dible statements, indeed, that have ever fallen under our obser- 
vation^ and from none more than that contained in this publica- 
tion, wc have always been disposed to consider this celebrated 
people as a mean and semi-barbarous race, distinguished by fewer 
virtues or accomplishments than most of their neighbours, and 
remarkable only for their numbers, and their patience and dex- 
terity in the practice of certain mechanical prcfessioiis. What 
else indeed do we know with certainty of the Chinese, but tlicir 
abject submission to a despotibm upheld by the sordid terrors of 
the lash — a government which sentences a first mandarin to be 
flogged for having given a second mandarin a stripe too few or 
too many — but the imprisonment and mutilation of their wo- 
men — but their infanticide and unnatural vices — but their utter 
and unconquerable ignorance of all the exacter sciences, and all 
the branches of natural philosophy — but their total incapacity 
for the fine arts, and the great imperfection of their knowledge 
in those that are most necessary — but the stupid formalities which 
incumber their social inU:rcoursc — ^but the singular imperfection 
of their language, their cowardice, uncleanliness, and inhuman- 
ity ? To make amends for all this, indeed, we are told of their 
pottery, their gardens and canals j and, above all, of their vast 
multitudes, and the unremitting industry, by which they are 
precariously subsisted !- -The value of ail these things will ap- 
pear, perhaps, in the course of our analysis Mr Barrow^s ob- 
fervfttions. 
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The first chapter of his book bears the very general title of 
< Preliminary Matter,’ and contains, besides an euloinum upon 
the work of Sir George Staunton, a kind of snpplenvjnt to that 
ingc-nioiisi autiior’s vindication of the embassy, and an cxi^osition 
cd itic ignorance or unreasonableness of those who have reported 
its «uccesj to have been disproportionate to the cost and prepara- 
tion. It accnmnlished, Mr Barrow assures ns, ail the objects 
vvhicfi were in the vie'v of tliosc who projected it, and ^vas re- 
ceived with more distinction tnan any other European, mission 
that has lately entered that country. He seems to take pariicu- 
lar pleasuu; in contrasting the respect i'ui treatment which tiie 
Hi itisii ambassador uniformly expeiie iCed, with the inrhguities 
tiuiL '■cem to have been put upon the legates of the Batavian 
vo\ ^-niment, 'vlio were deput«-d tithe y^ir »7<.)6to pay their 
i*esn(,cis to the EmpH^-ror, and who set oat with the confident ex- 
pect.' Uon ot rccomnio-Kiing themselves .it court by a scrupnh>us 
art' Tit ion to all those pmuculnrs in which they understood the 
En );lisli to have been , -ilc nr. Instead of gaining any dlsr-nc- 
ticn, however, by t!unr anc m<liticnal compliance with alj the 
of the court, they vve'^e '.rcaied throughout wuh the most 
insvdrhig rudonCvSs auil n*\’cct; *'hcy were lodged in a stable^ 
end left wichout fiic, and almost /.nthout provisions, for the 
gi'cater part of their slay : they ,veic comptrlled to prostrate 
ihc.r. jedves nine times on i.he carir! , *■ receiving tsie sbgo^-est mes- 
sage or present from tiie Eujpcrov :,n1 were finally dismissed, 
without being pennitted to open their lips on any lend of busi- 
ness, or 30 much as to see any of tne Kuroiieaii :ni':sionaricg^ 
upon whose infiiicnce and ao’vlee tlicy' L »• iciied for nany ad- 
vantages Mr Barrow concludes this chapter .vhh ;bserving-, t»:at, 
by the rules of the Chinese com ’ of ccrcmo*hc days 1^ the 

period prescribed for tlie residence of foreign ambassadors at that 
court ; and that unless extraordinary occasions may sometimes cause 
it to be lengtlienerl, the rule has been ver / genera dy a i lered to. 
In proof of this assertion, he annexes a h ,i of tue difi*' rent 
European embassies which have been sent to China ; and o'ty rves^ 
that ‘ the residence of none of them extended 10 twic^' d. itim 
fixed by the court of ceremonies, and that two of them *ot 
remain the period allowed.’ The latter part of thii* s .iu lec is 
certainly confirmed by the list referred to ; but it gives ra- 
ther an vinfavourable irapresbion of Mr Barrow’s accuracy, when 
we find, in contradiction to the forme*' part of it, that o'at of 
the eight embassies enumerated, one resided ninety-one d.*} j, an- 
other one hundred and six, and a -third no less dian one Hundred 
;^nd fourteen. Idit? fact, we think, is of very little consequence i 
bpt the contradiction has an awkward effect. The British em- 
bassy continued at Pekin exactly forty seven days. 
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The next chapter contains the observations suggested to the 
author in his voyage from the entrance of the Yellow Sea to the 
mouth of the Pei-ho river in the neighbourhood of Pekin. In 
endeavouring to account for the exaggerated representations of 
the Jesuit missionaries, he is led to observe, that China, though 
by no means comparable to modern Europe, must yet have ap- 
peared to have tlie advantage, in many particulars, to those who 
visited it in the course of the sixteenth century- At that time 
Europe was tom to pieces with religious dissensions, and in Chi- 
na the itiost complete toleration and tranquillity were found to 
prevail- 

f The horrid inas‘;acre of the prolcslants in Paris had terrified all 
Europe. China knew nothing of internal commotions, but such as 
were sometimes occasioned by a partial scarcity of grain, "rhe art ot 
improving vegetables by parlicular modes of culture, was just beginning 
to be known in Europe. All China, at that iime, whs comparatively 
a garden. When the King of France introduced the luxury of silk 
stockings, which, about eighteen years afterwards, was adopted by 
Elizabeth of England, the peasantry of the middle provinces of China 
were clothed in silks from head to foot. At this period, few or none 
of the little elegancies or convcnicncies of life were known in Europe j 
the ladies’ toilet had few essences to gratify the sense of smell, or to 
beautify, for a time, the complexion •, the scissars, needles, pen- knives, 
and other little appendages, were then unknpivn *, and rude and ill- 
polished skewers usurped the place of pins. In China, the ladies had 
their needlework, their paint-boxes, their trinkets of ivory, of silver 
in fillagree, of mother-pear), and of tortoise-shell. Even the calendar, 
at this time so defective in Europe that Pope Gregory was urged to 
the bold undertaking of leaping oyer, or lumihilating, ten days, was 
found to be, in China, a national concern, and the particular care of 
government. Decimal arithmetic, a new and useful discovery of the 
seventeenth century in Europe, was the only system of arithmetic iji use 
in China, In a word, when the nobility of England were sleeping on 
straw, a peasant of China had his mat and his pillow j and the man in 
pfhee enjoyed his silken matress. One cannot, therefore, be surprised 
if the impressions made upon these holy men were powerfully felt, or 
if their descriptions should seem to incline a little towards the marvel- 
lous.’ p, 29 , 30 , 

There is some truth, unquestionably, in this passage; and 
we are no way desirous of taking away any apology which it 
may be thought to afford for the authors of the relations ; but 
the view which it contains is certainly very partial, and gives an 
advantage to the Chinese in the comparison, to which they are 
by no means entitled. The contests that accompanied the Re- 
formation, took their rise from- a spirit of philosoiffiy and free 
7 ^^ dawned upon China, The silken 
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garments of the Qhinese peasantry, are no more to be received as 
proofs of their civilization, than the golden ornaments of the 
natives of Hispaniola, or the fur covering of the savages about 
Noetka : and, without taking into account the exquisite pro- 
ductions of the poet - and artists that adorned the golden days of 
Leo, we onceive that the toilette of a ladv at the court of Fran- 
cis or Elizabeth probably displayed as g-eat a variety of luxuries 
as are yet to bt* found among their descendants. It would be an 
insult to the age which produced Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, 
Kepler, and Caiilco, to compare it witli any teia of Chinese sci- 
ence ; and it cat; scarcrdy be nc'ccssarv co suofrest. that the mission- 
arles could .easonahiy entertain any very profound admirat ton 
for i.he genius of that people wdio v;ere oblige*! to enipio}' them 
ill • orrccting that calendar, on the vegiijation of which all the 
talents oi the govcrninciit had been previously '^‘xpcncied- 

pursuing his course ac**0‘--s the Yellow Sea, j\Tr Barrow is 
struck with the duinoy and iaartiucial cO))s’‘ructlon of the Chinese 
YCShcJs with whicli it is c 'vercdin almost cve^'y direction j and in- 
forms us, that such are tixc suh'^tantial defects of their naval ar- 
chitecture, that when a ship leaves Camon on a voyage to Bata- 
via, ‘ it is considered . ^ an equal chance that she will never re- 
turn y and when the eve: t proves i.wourabic, a general n joicing 
takes place among the Ir’onda ‘if th se who have escaped/ He 
adds, that tenor twelve thollsa^d persons are reckoned tfr perish 
annually by shijiwreck i om rhis 01. e port A Chinese meichant^ 
who, by many years observation, had ,u length been slowly con- 
vinced of the superioritv ol: our v,a*5cis, began to construct one 
on :he English model ; but he was stopped by die loo/h. 01 col- 
lector of the customs, and severely fn.ed tor presu ming to adopt 
the modes of a barbarous people ! With such vessels, and such 
a capacity for improvement, Mr Barrow liowcver thudis it pro- 
bable, that the Chinese formerly navigated through all ihe Indian 
Ocean, and co the eastern coa^t of Yfr ica and the Caye of Good 
Hope. He is moreover of opinion, that the HotU'utols are of 
Chinese original, and afliims that this is unqtiestio nobly the case 
with the whole natives of Ceylon. 

At the port of Chu-san, Mr Barrow had the first specimen of 
the mild and paternal administration of the Chinese government. 
Pilots were wanted to conduct the vessel of the ambassador from 
that place to Tien-Sing 5 and for this purpose a number of sol- 
diers were dispatched, who soon thrust into the hall a number of 
miserable looking wretches, who dropped upon their knees, and 
in that posture were examined as to their qualifications. The 
greater proportion of them had never set foot aboard of a vessel 
in their lives j and, of the whole number^ only tw o could be 
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found wlio had ever made the voyage in question. These persons? 
had quitted the sea for many years, and, being comfortably set- 
tled in trade, supplicated, on their knees, that they might not be 
appointed upon this occasion. It was altogether in vain, however, 
that they pleaded the ruin their affairs W'ouki suffer, and tlie dis- 
tress inwhicli their families w’ould be involved. * Tlieir tears and 
intreaties onlj^ served,’ Mr Barrow assures iis, ^ to brighten up 
the conn tenant c of the old governor j’ and they were ordered to 
go aboard in tlie space of one hour. 

At this j)lace, the embassy was surrounded by a vast multitude 
of the natives, wdio flocked down in successive crowds to guz.c a! 
the strangers all day long. 

‘ I'lie want ofeurioshy,’ says Mr Barrow , ‘ which has been supposed t > 
forma part of ihe Chinese character, was not I'-eicci^ctl in this instance ; 
but it was lha» sort of curiosity, Axhich appealed rather to be incited by 
the desire of looking narrowly at the pers(,»ns of those Lvho %crrc io havr 
ihehQmmrofhei'.i^prey'erttcdtothiirGrcat Empty'or^ tliau for Lite sake oi 
gratifying the eye or llic mind by the accjuaunent of infoiination or 
new' ideas, 'I’he vessel, although so very diflK nt hem tlicii own, wav 
an object of little notice *, and although eager to get a transient glance 
at the passengers, their curiosity was sad: lied in a moment, and was ge- 
nerally accompanied with some vague exclamalitm, in wliu li the rsords 
Ta-v:Jmn^-U‘c occurred *, and the main driil of vs inch .ecir.cd to imply, 
“ Is this person to appear before our Grta» Emj eror p. Gt'. oJ. 

In their run from Chu-san to tlic mouth of llic Pci-bo, the ves- 
sels were repeatedly endangered by che c-bstinacy or ignorance of 
the Chinese pilots. The embassy was llicti embaikcd in barges^ 
and proceeded up the river towank Pckiiw 

* Noihiijg that could conrey ihe idea ot csliiiordlnary w'ea.kh or 
comfort among the inhabitanls, or ol exuaordinarv abundiiiice and fer- 
tility in the country, (unless in the co])iuus su]jpiic> ol our pKwisicns'i, 
had yet occiincd, either at Chii-lan or in llie fust ihicc dii\.'> sail up ihc 
Pei-ho towards the capital. 1 he land on both sides was Jow and liat, 
and instead of hedge-rows, trenches were dug to maik the boundaiies 
of properly. A small propoiiicn only was under cidoh. atiom '1 ho 
greater pact ajp eaicd to be sour swuntj-y groui-d, (,oveicd wiih coarse 
grass, A^ilh rjshc\', and ;he cemmon reed. '! htic v/erc iew^ trees, ex- 
cept near the villages, A\h/ich A'.cie of mean rppeaiance, the houses ge- 
neially consisting of mvd Avails, one story in helghl, and thatched wiili 
stiavv or rushe‘s. Here and there asoiltaiy coitage inteinxned, but no- 
thing that bore any resemblance to the icsldencc of a gcntltman, or 
that could even be called a comfoilable faim-housc. And although 
villages were numerous, I'.o assemblage of houses were perceived, that 
pro]»cr]y could be classed under the name of a town, except that of 
See-Loo, near the mouth of the river, and Ta-kou, a few milts higher^ 
^ntil wc proceeded to the distance of about ninety miles, when we en- 
tered the suburbs gf the large city of lien sing stretchir.g^ like Lon- 
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doiJ oi> tlie Thames, for several miles along each bank of the river Pci- 
lio. Bat ncilher the buildings nor the river v^iald bear any cnniuau- 
son, even nilh those parts about Rcdriffe and Wajjping; Bvei v '.liing, 
in farl, that v\c had hillierto seen, wore an air of poveily and mc-an- 
rcv',.’ p. 10. 71. 

Aficr taking notice of the barbarous practice of compressing 
rind mutilating tlic I'cct of ih? women, and conjecturing tliat 
Tt may 1 ave been introduced w'iihin the period of a few centuries, 
JMr B*irow gives the fuilowi \'\. disgusting account of the person- 
A economy of this rdined people. 

* Tl'.e iiifeiiov wraoiKTS of ih : [ alles’ feet arc said lo lu' seldom r h in 2 „ 
ed, ]emriir/mg, sometime'., uiild they can no longei lioldin; ctlv' -j a onis- 
loni ii.n ccr. cys no very favouuible idea of ('him cli 'inbiK 'Tl i^, 
indeed, torir.s no part of their chuacter ^ on tl c co Cnny they arc .\i. jt 
Suift v ^.iuld c lil a frow^^t/ peo]de. The coi-'i.'-il t)! (dccin Imcn, *ie- 
que^'t change of uiider garments, h cq-Nd y ardu.owii to the Sovereign 
Lo the peasant. A sort e-f ih’r.i en.j >e silk supijfics the place cot- 
ton or lincii nsxi the skin, ar.t M e i»j per ranks *, but the con.nu'n 
j’'*Oi)]e wear a comsc kind of 'q e 1 cellon cloth. 'L'liesc vestments are 
moee rarely removed for \hv pcrpi’se ot ashing than for that f)f being 
icjjlaccd wiili new ones j and tiJC const pucucc of such neglect or economy 
is, a., niipjit ni'inaJl) hes'upposed, an abundant increase of tho'^c vermin to 
v/jV.sc production hlthiness is fei.ud lo be most favourable, d'lie highest 
oflice 's of stale inrdc no he.sitilion of calling their a Pendants in pahiic to 
seek ihelr necks for those t rouble.* oinc animid.s, which, when caugln, they 
very ronnosediy put bciwt.en llic.rtecih. 'I'hcy curry no pocket hand- 
l*eicl']ef', kiU gco'jrally blow lli<-ii Jio.scs iulosmali .srpiarc pnecs oi pa* 
])cr vvhirii ^omc of thei’ attcnclanls !,jv< ready jnepared for ' purpose. 
(Many a"c noi so ch'anly, spit about the rooms, or uguiii t diew^allsi, 
hke the Prc! eh, tmd they wipe tlulr diiay hand., in thu '.jcv s (jf their 
goivns, 'fiicy sleep at night in ilu same clodrc'? they vveai by y. I'heir 
bodies arc as seldom washed as llKir ol du's-;. They nc ecr make 

use (h the Ivuili, n.clihct v”uni lun eojcl. No: ■'ihl'^lunding tlic vast num- 
ber of rivers and (/.nn.ls, wuh which cveiy \\\vt ol the country is inter- 
seetc.l, J do ucU u-inrinber Lo have ocen a shqdc grou]) of bo'r's hatbhig. 
The men, in tlu- hotl''sl ilay of ^uminc'g make uw of warn water for 
v^a:!nug the h'.-nds and kkc. They .n'c iun,c<|Uainlcd with die use of 
soap,’ p. 7i). 'll. 

Tlic third cliaptcr contains the journey to Pekin, a/jd to the 
palace of Yuen- min-yiien in the ucighboiirhooih together with 
•a short description of tlie imperial gardens of CAhol in fartary. 
The substance of the details whicli it includes is to be found ia 
the publicatiofi of Sir George Staunton; and tlioiigh ve will 
not deny tliat Mr Barrow’s narrative is more concise ai’d ju.kci-' 
ous, we scarcely can adrnic those imprr vcinent^J as an ap^ilogy xor 
:o extensive a repetijtioii. 1 he great road to the capital lies across 

an 
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an open country which appeared to be sandy and lll-cnltlvated ‘5 
and the few houses on each side were of mean appearance, being 
commonly built with mud or half-burnt brick, up to the very gates 
of Pekin. This city is surrounded by a brick wall rather less 
than thirty feet in height, but extending round a circumference 
of nearly fourteen English miles. The buildings within are all 
so low as to be cornpi.etcly hidden by the wall, lliey are all 
constructed on the model of a tent, being supported by slight 
wooden pillars, and concealed by a dead brick wall to the street : 
their roofs alone appear above this enclosure, and, being arrange 
cd in straight lines throughout the whole city, give it very much 
the appearance of a vast encampment. On entering the gate, and 
opening the view of one of the wide streets which traverse the 
whole breadth of the place, a very busy and novel scene presented 
itself to the eyes of the strangers. Mr Barrow has giveri this 
very lively description of it* 

* The multitude of moveable workshops, of tinkers and barbers^ 
coblers and blacksmiths 5 the tents and booths where tea and fruit, rice 
aird other eatables, were exposed for sale, with the wares and mercliim- 
dise arrayed before the doors, had contracted this spacious street to a 
narrow road in the middle, just wide enough for two of our little vehi- 
cles to pass each other. The cavalcade of otiicers and soldiers that pre- 
ceded the embassy, the processions of men in orifice attended by their 
numerous retinues, bearing umbrellas and dags, painted lanterns, and a 
variety of strange insignia of their rank and station j diftcrent trains that 
were accompanying, with lamentable cries, corpses to their graves, and, 
with squalling music, brides to their hiisbaiKis •, the troops of dromeda- 
ries laden with coals from I'artaiy, the rvhcchbariows and hand-';arlii 
stuffed with vegetables, occupied nearly the who"e of this middle space 
in one continued line, leaving very little room for the cavalcade of the 
embassy to pass. All %vas in motion. 'I'he vsidesof the street were filled 
with an immense concourse of people, buying and selling and bartering 
their difierent commodities. The bir 4 'and confused noises of this mixed 
multitude, proceeding from the loud bawling of those wlio were crying 
their wares j the wrangling of others, with every now and then a strange 
twanging noise like the jarring of a cracked Jew’s harp, the barber’s 
signal made by his tweezers, the mirth and the laughter that prevailed 
in every group, could scarcely be exceeded by the brokers in the Bank, 
rotunda, or by the Jews and old women in Rosemary-Lane. Pedlars 
with their packs, and jugglers, and conjurers, and fortune-tellers, moun- 
tebanks and quack-do<itors, comedians and musicians, left no fpace un- 
occupied. The 'J'artar foldiers, with their whips, kept with difficulty 
a clear passage for the embassy to move slowly forwards ^ so slow^ in- 
deed, that, m though we entered the eastern gale at half past nine, it 
was near twelve before w’^e arrived at the western.’ p. P 6 . 97. 

With the exception of the four great streets which lead to the 
gates, the rest of the city consists of very narrow lanes, and 
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tvcrj part of it is entirely without pavement, and filled with 
sand or dust. Tliere are no aqueducts ; and the well water is fot* 
the most part intolerably nauseous. There are no drains ; and 
the disgusting practice of preserving in every house a collection 
of all substances that may be used as manure, infects the whole 
precincts with an abominable odour, from which they are never 
entirely purified. There are no buildings of any considerable 
antiquity, and very few that rise above the humble level of the 
ordinary dwellings. These consist of the rice magazines at the 
angles of the walls, and a conical temple or two, in the style of 
those described by Colonel Symes in his account of the embassy 
to Ava. 

At the palace of Ytien-min-yucn , where Mr Barrow remain-* 
ed while the ambassador proceeded to the imperial residence at 
Gehol, he was miserably lodged in the apartments of one of 
the chief courtiers, which seemed fitter for the habitation of 
hogs than of human beings ; and here he had the honour of re- 
ceiving, among other illustrious visitants, the president and chief 
members of the tribunal of mathematics. These learned gentle- 
men could not be made to comprehend either the mechanism or 
the uses of a superb orrery which was among the presents j and 
their chief, who was a European, took occasion, in a private in- 
terview, to explain the distress to which the heads of the tribun- 
al had lately been subjected. Being entrusted with the construc- 
tio!i of the national calendar, and understanding but little of 
astronomy, they had hitherto availed themselves of tile Co/inois-^ 
sancc% ihs terns of Paris, which had been regularly transmitted to 
them for that purpose from Europe ; but the French revolution 
having interrupted this intercourse, they found themselves at 
lhat moment in a state of deplorable perplexity. One of the 
gentlemen of the embassy presented them with a set of the 
London nautical almanacs up to 1 800, which they accepted with 
transport as a most invaluable present. 

The grounds of Yiieu-min-yuen comprehend a circumference 
of upwards often English miles, and are laid out, so far as Mr Bar- 
row could judge from the little he was permitted to inspect, in a 
very good taste, though they fall very far short, he observes, of the 
fanciful and exaggerated descriptions which Sir William Cham- 
bers has given of Chinese gardening. The buildings are all 
very slight, detached and irregular ; and the greater part of those 
included within the precincts of the palace are mere hovels, or 
very mean cottages. 

‘ The very dw’elling of the Emperor, and the grand hall in which he 
gives audience, when digested of the gilding and the gaudy colours 
>vith v/hich they are daubed, are little superior, and much less solid, 
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than the bams of a substantial English farmer. Their apartments are 
as ddiclent in proportion, as their construction is void of every rule and 
principle which soc api to consider ?s esstnhAl to archittcane. 'Vhe 
principal hall of audience at Yucn-niin-yiien stood upon a platform of 
granite, raided about four feet above the ievtd of the court. A row of 
large wooden columns surrounding the building supported the project- 
ing ivHjfj and a second low wllldii the hn't, and corresponding with it 
(the interstices bet cell the columns being fdled up vvitli brick -work to 
tile beiglu rd nbeut Ijiir leel) served for the walls of the room. I'lie 
uppci j d/Lof thc^e vVid^s oas a ‘lind of lattice work, covered over with 
Luge .fleets of enled /nperj i nd was capable of being tluown enliiely 
ope’’t fMi public occadons. 'Lhe wooden columns had no Capitals, and 
tiie ai'chitra\c WHS the hoiuontul beam that supported the rafters 
of t'-ie vOoF.’ p. LM* 

Tdic ohaptcr concludes with a florid doscuiptiow of the park at 
Geliol, extracted from the journal of Lokd I'jUcartiicy- The 
scene, t>ccor;ling to his Lordship’s represeidatioii of it, must be 
truly worthy of admiration; bat Ins Loidship has all the zea! 
of a dillettaute In the art of gardenmg,. and seems to write lia- 
bitually with a glow and e]oquc*nce of description that is very 
apt to betray me w liter unconsciously Inco exaggeration. He 
admits, witii Mr Barrf'W, that none of these garviens come up to 
the fanciful descrintiu'. xvhicn Sir Wsiliani Chambers has obtrude 
cd upon us as realities. He cidmils, too, tliat * artificial rockt, ani 
ponds w'ith gold and siUer ushcb, are perhaps too oftiii intr.^du- 
ced ; and that ilic nonstious porreiain figures of lions and tygers 
ijsually placed betore the pavilions, are d'spleasing to an Euro- 
pean eye;’ and he givcj, in tlic loUowing sentence, a geiu ral 
character of their tasce uiul style of gardening, whicli we fiud 
it very clpTicuil to reconcile witli tUe praises he has bestowed oa 
their actual pcrforni.i.ic^^s. 

‘ d'here is cerlrtinly -i gt^at analogy beHvecn our gardening and the 
Chinese; but our '-vnaiciice seems to lie :a.hcr hi improving nature, 
theirs to cor.qutr her, and ycL pi*oduce the .same elledl:. It is indifierent 
to a Chinese where lie m,.kes \i\i gsidtn, vdiether on a spt)l favoured, 
or abandoned, by the ruivl ilciiics. If the Irdler, he invites them, or 
compels them to return. H/f point /:•, to change cuenj thi?tg from w/int he 
found it ^ to explode the old fashion of the creaiion, and introduce ntrcchij in 
evvrij corner. If there be a wasu*^ he adorns it wdlh trees ; if a dry 
desert, he w'aters ii wiih a river, or floats it wuth a lake. It there be a 
smcKdh flat, he varies it wiih ah possible conversions. He undulates the 
surface, he raises it in hll’s, scoops it into variie*-', and roughens it with 
rocks. He softens asperities, brings amenity into the wilderness, or 
animates the tameness of an expumse, by accompanying it with the 
ipajeity of a forefl,’ p. 134. 133. 

Xhe next chapter is more valuable. Tt coptains a general 
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sketch of the state of society in China, and of the manners^ and 
customs of the people. 

The first remarkable feature is the seclusion and neglect of the 
women ; and from this one we may judge of the wlioJe physiog- 
nomy. The wonien, in the higher ranks, and in the cities, never 
appear abroad, and neither eat at the saine table, nor sit in tlie 
game apartmcnr, with the male part of the family at home. 
Their time is chiefly spent in smoking tobacco, though some of 
them embroider brilliant silks into monstrous patterns. Every 
man buys his wife from her parents without seeing her, and may 
retiirn her if he do not like her appearance, upon pitying a certain 
forfeit : he may also buy as many as he thinks he can maintain, 
and may sell into slavery as many as he can cc.nvict of any inS. 
delity. Women can inherit no property. Among the ^^-nsant- 
ry and the lower ranks, rheir tyranny takes aiiotln’r shape. There, 
all the heavy labour falls upon the women ; and they may ofleii 
}<e seen, with an infant on their back, dragging tlie plough and 
the harrow, wliile the husband indolently directs it, or idles 
away his time iu gambling and smoking. With all this domestic 
rigour, they are entirely destitute of decency or purity. There 
are multitudes of public women iu every town ; and every 
family is familiar with vices still more detestable. 

This stupid degradation of one sex precludes all domestic so- 
ciety, and cuts off the sources of family atfeciion. The melan- 
choly solemnity of their manners completes its extirpation. 

* yV cold and cevemouions conduct must be observed on all occasions 
bet wren the members ot the same famil), d'lierc is no common focus to 
at tract uiui concentnite ILc love and respect of children for their parents, 
j'b'ich lives retired and apart ironi the utlier. d'he little incidents and 
advejilures of the day, which furnish the conversation among children 
of many a long wiriter‘'s evening, by a comlortable fire-side, in oar own 
(uuntiy, are in China buried in silence. Boys, it is true, jsometitnes 
mix together in scliouis j but the stilt and cereinunluus behaviour, which 
constitutes no iiiconsklerablc I'ait of their education, throw^s a restraint 
on all the little pay lul uclions iucidcut to their time of life, and complete- 
ly subdues all spirit of uclivily and enterprizc. A Chinese youth of die 
higher class is inanimate, formal, and inactive, constantly endeavouring 
to assiiine the gravity of years.’ p. 14d. 

As tliey have no comfort at home, so they have no society- 
abroad. They liave not the remotest idea of meeting together 
for the sake of conversation or amusement. * A Cliincse,’ says 
Mr Barrow, * when lie has finished his daily employment, retires 
to his solitary apartment.’ The young people have no occasion- 
al assemblies for the purpose of dancing or other exercises, nor 
have they any fixed day for religious ceremonies, nor any pub- 
lic or congregational worship. The jealousy of the government 

* bajs 
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has given their detotlons the same solitary character wiA all the 
rest of their existence. Tliey are generally extremely sober ; 
though thehigher ranks commonly stupify themselves with opium. 
On the first day of the new year, and a few succeeding days, 
indeed, a sort of general holiday is observed, and persons ii* 
office give feasts and entertainments. 

* Rut even in those feasts (says Mr B.) there is nothing that bears the 
resemblance of conviviality. The guests never partake together of the 
same service of dishes, but each has frequently his separate table*, sometimes 
two, but never more than four, sit at the same table j and their eyes must, 
constantly be kept upon the master of the feast, to watch all his motions, 
and to observe every morsel he puls into his mouth, and every time he 
lifts the cup to his lips ) for a Chinese of good breeding can neither 
cat nor drink without a particular ceremony, to wliich the guests must 
pay attention. If a person invited sliould, from sickn.scs or any acci- 
dent, be prevented from fultilling his engagement, the portion of the 
dinner that was intended to be placed on his table is sent in procession 
to his own house j a custom that strongly points out the very little no - 
tion they entertain of the social pleasures of the table. It is customary 
to send after each guest the remains even of his dinner.’ p. 155. 15b. 

In this penury of all rational entertainments, we cannot be 
surprised to find the Chinese, like other half-civilized nations, 
addicted to games of chance. They are, in fact, most desperate 
gamblers, and are often said to stake their wives and children 
on the hazard of a die. They not only train cocks and quails 
to fight, as in Europe, but have discovered a warlike species of 
locust, with whose prowess in single combat they are prodigious- 
ly delighted. 

The character of the Chinese, Mr Barrow conjectufCLS to have 
been originally quiet, passive and timid : but the nature of the 
government has had the unfortunate effect of rendering tlicm un« 
leeliag and cruel. The degrading punishment of Hogghig with the 
bamboo is applied to every individual in the enipiie, and often 
with the greatest inhumanity and injustice. We shall quote but 
two instances from a multitude that might be copied from Mr 
Barrow. 

‘ In our return down the Pci-ho^ the water being considerably shal- 
lower than when we first sailed up l!;is river, one of our a.'^’ominodalioii 
barges got aground In the middle of the night. I'he air icrcing cold, 
and the poor creatures belonging to the vessel were bu.s\ until sunrise in 
the midst of the river, using their endeavours to get her off. I'he rest 
of the fleet had proceeded *, and the patience of the fijperin tending offi- 
cer at length being exhausted, he ordered his soldiers to Jlog the captain 
and the whole crew ; which was accordingly done in a most unmerciful 
manner ^ and this wa.s their only reward for the use of the yacht, their 
time and labour for two days I’ p, IGl, 
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* Of the niiTnber of persons who had crowded domi to the banks of 
the cyna], several had posted themselves upon the high projecting stem 
of an old vessel, which unfortunately breaking clown with the weight, 
the wliole group tumbled with the wreck into the canal, just at the 
moment when the yachts of the embassy 'tverc passing. Although num- 
bers of boats were sailing ab(iut the place, none w^ere perceived to go 
to the assistance of those thal were straggling in the water. They even 
seemed not to know that such an accident had happtued, nor could the 
shrieks of the boys, lloating on pieces of tlie wreck, attract their at- 
tention. One fellow was obbcrved very bu'slly employed in picking up, 
with his boat honk, the hat of a drowning man. It was in vain we 
ei'dcavourcd to prevail on the people of our vessel to heave to and fend 
the boat to their assistance.’ p. lo6-7. 

Frequent meiiLion is made of the cruelty shown to the peasants 
who were put in re([uisitioa to carry the baggage ; and in the 
journey of the Dutch embassy, M. Van Braam assures us that 
fight of them actually expired under their burdens in the course 
of two nights* On the subject of inhumanity, however, it is suf- 
ficient merely to name the tletestable practice of Infanticide, which 
seems to have prevailed from time immemorial in this empire. 
The Jesuits reckon that there are from two to three thousand in- 
fants exposed every year in the streets of Pekin alone, besides tiiose 
that ate drowned in a vessel of warm water at the moment of 
birtl), and those that are thrown into the rivers with a gourd tied 
round their necks to ])rolong for a short time the certainty of 
tficir torment, and the chance of their deliverance. Those that 
are thrown into the streets of the capital, are tossed into carts ia 
the morning, and throwni all together, whether dead or alive, in- 
to a pit without the walls. Tiie missionaries commonly attend 
at this horrible toiiib, to baptise those tiiat remain alive, 

* I was assured by one of ibc Chrislian iiiksionarics, with whom I 
bad dally conversation during a residence of five weeks witliin the walk 
of the Emperor’s palace at Tucn-jwn^ijuen^ and wEo took Im turn ia 
attending, fiour Ivnr r Pamc^ that such scenes were sometimes exhi- 
bited on these occasions to make the feeling mind shudder with hor- 
ror. When I mention that dogs and swine are let loose in all the nar- 
row streets of the capital, the reader may conceive what will sometimes 
necessarily happen to the exposed infants, before the police-carts can 
pick them up.’ p. 169* 


No instance of inhumanity so atrocious, we believe, is to 
be found in ll»c manners of any other people. 

The spirit of the people appears to be completely broken by 
the sordid despotism to which they arc subjected* They seldom 
ijuarrel^ and scarcejy ever proceed to blows. * The act of 
drawing a sword, or presentu^a^i^ol^^^s Mr Barrow, * is 
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sufficient to frighten a common Chinese into convulsions ; and 
their warriors sliew but few symptoms of bravery.’ On the 
other hand, they have all the vices of a mean and abject cha- 
racter, without Ijaving to boast ©f any one rank, or order in 
the community to whom a more elevated or upright disposition 
is familiar. 

* A Chinese nirreliani \w?\ cheat, whenever an oppor,unity offers 
him llie means, becaU'C be is ccusidercd to be iticapahle of acting 
honcslly j n (.hinese peasant will steal whenever he can do it AvillioiU 
danger of being deter ted, because the punIslimenL is onl}/ llic bamboo, 
to which he is daily liable ) and a Chinese prince, or a ]>rlinc minisrer, 
wili exloit the pvopeit’v ol the subject, and apidy it to Ills private use. 
'wlienevcr ho thli\ks he can do tl vaih miouiiiiy. 'L'lie only clieck upon 
the rapacity of men in povser is the inthicncc of fear, arising from ihc 
possibililY of detection : the love of honour, the dread of sliainc, and 
51 seiwc of iiistice, seem to be equally unfcll by the majority of men in 
office.’ p. 179. 180. 

These details, and the rest which ?Tr Barrow lias furnished 
upon the general character and disposition of the people, are 
extremely interesting, and appear to be stated with the greatest 
candour ; yet we cminot help regretting that he should not have 
made a little more use of the opTJortunitics he seems to liave en- 
joyed, of exhibiting a living picture of the Chinese taste, ge- 
nius, and disposition, by a faithful detail of sotnc of their mi-- 
conversations. With the two com! in to rs of the embassy, 
in particular, he seems to Lave lived on a footii g of consider- 
able intimacy ; and there is one private and coiffidtintial enter- 
tainment which he partook along with rliciii^ ‘ and passed,’ as 
lie expresses it, * a most convivial evening, free from any re- 
serve or restraint,’ of which wc should have been extremely 
glad to have contemplated a more extended pictuie. Wo should 
have learned more of their true disposition, and manners, and 
formed a more intimate acquaintance, in sho 't, with tlie Chinese 
character, from a short view of that niglitb-. coriversarion, thaij 
from all the general descriptions which Mr Bairow' can digest, 
or all the stanzas and moral maxims he can translate. 

The fifth chapter relates to the majiners and amiu^ements of the 
court, and to the personal character of tlic Emperor, it Is fil- 
led with a long account of the ceremonies observed at the in- 
troduction of the ambassador, already very amply detailed by 
Sir George Staunton, enlarged by a narrative of the reception 
of the Dutch embassy in 1796 ; and concludes with a critique 
on the state of the Chinese stage, and the other entertainments 
of that polite people. 

From this part of the work we can aiTord to make but few 
folkMirtg fa Barrow’s account of the accom- 

modkions 
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modations of the first officers of state in this most superb of 
the Asiatic monarchies. 

* '['he stone or clay floors are indeed sometimes covered whh a rarpef: 
of KngUsh broad-cloth, and the walls papered *, hut they liave no gl-ass 
in the windows, no stove.s, firc-places, or fire-grates in ihe rooms *, nev 
sofas, bureaux, chandeliers, nor looking-glasses ; no book -cases, prints, 
nor paintings. 'I'hey have neither curtains nor sheets to ihcir beds •, a 
bench of n ood, or a platform of brick-work. Is raised in an alcove, on 
which are mats or stuffed matrasses, hard plllow^s or cushions, according 
lo the scar Oil of the year •, instead of doors llicy have usually skreensj 
made c»f llic fibres of bamboo. 

‘ When attending the court, on public occasions, each courtier Lako«: 
his TTjcal alone in his solitary ctll on ;l small s^|uare table crowded \vith 
bowls of rice and vaiious stenvs. Without ta])le-llf\cn or na^ikins— with - 
knife, fork, <^r spoon *, a pair oi small slicks, or the quills of 
porcupii\e, are the only substitutes lor these convenient articles j placing 
the bowl under liis chin, with these he tiirows the rice into his mouth, 
ind Likes lip the piece? of meat in his soup or stews. Having finished 
Ins lonely meal, he generally ilts down to sleep.’ p. 3. 

As the Dutch embassy was treated with much loss ceremony 
than the Briiish, so the members of it had a better opportunity 
<)!’ observing that cxtraordlnaiy combination of real meanness 
and batharity, with an aUectatioii of splendour and refinement,, 
which Mr Barrow and Lord Macartney have both remarked as 
the characteristic ol the Chincie court. From a manuscript 
journal of this other embassy^ Mr Barrow has accordingly ex- 
tracted p variety of passages which tend to place them in a very 
contemptible light. One great part of the Emperor’s amuse- 
ment, was to be draggeil about in a sort of sledge upon the ice 
by the hands of his great mandarins, who, in their state dresses, 
w ere yoked, sonic before, and some behind the veliielc, and to 
see die officers of his court tumble in heaps over each other as 
they approached the place where he was seated, on a kind of 
clumsy skate. An eclipse of the^moon happening on the fourth 
of February, 

‘ the Emperor and his mandarins were engaged tlic whole day in 
devoutly praying the gods that the moon might not be eateh up by the 
great dragon that was hoverlno about her. Recovered from their a])- 
prehensious, an entertainment vva? given the follo^ving day, at whicli 
the ambassadors were rcc^uired to be present. After a number of jug- 
gling tricks and infantine sports, a pantomime, intended to be an exhi . 
bition of the battle of the dragon and the moon, was represented be- 
foje tl'ic full court. In this engagement tw-o or three hundred priests, 
bearing lanterns suspended at the ends of long sticks, perfoimed a va- 
riety of evolutions, dancing and capering about, sometimes over the 
plain, and then over cJhairs and tables, affording to his Imperial Majesty 
and to his courtiers the greatest pleasure and satisfaction.’ p. JIG — 
voh. V. NO. 10. T Their 
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Tlieir exhibitions of strength, dexterity, &c. are incomparably 
inferior to the most ordinary representations of the same sort in 
Europe 5 and their drama is the most despicable and inelegant en- 
tertainment to which that epithet was ever applied. In one fa- 
vourite piece, the chief interest depends upon the rejjresentation 
of a woman who has been flayed alive, and who whines about 
the sta^c in that elegant dishabille for very nearly half an hour, 
while a group of deemons are deliberating on her future destiny. 
In the course of another tragedy, where a general is represented 
as setting out on a distant expedition, the spectators are wonder- 
fully pleased to see him get astride upon a long stick, and run 
two or three times round the stage, till he is supposed to have 
reached the place of his destination. Their comic representa- 
tions, Mr Barrow assures us, are so vulgarly indelicate and filthy, 
as not to be contemplated without the utmost disgusr. 

‘ In short, the greater part of the amusements of the Chinese are, 
at the present day, of a nature so very puerile, or so gross and vulgar, 
that the tricks and the pup])et-shcws which are occasionally exhibited 
in a common fair of one of the country towns of England, may be 
considered as comparatively polished, interesting, and rutlonah In 
slight'of- hand, in jmsturc-making, rope-dancing, riding, and athletic 
exercises, they are much inferior to Europeans \ but in the varicJly of 
their fire-w'orks they, perhapvS, may carry the palm against the whole 
world. In every other res]>ect, the amusements of the ca])ital of China 
appear to be of a low and IriHhig nature, neither sailed to the affected 
gravity of the go\enmient, nor to the generally supposed state of civi- 
lization among the people.’ p. 2-1-3. 

The sixth chapter treats of the Chinese language, literature and 
arts ; upon all of which, if Mr Barrow has not presented us with 
any very valuable novelty, he has at least exhibited what is know n, 
in a very clear and masterly manner. 13 is sketch of the language 
is |>eculiarly neat and luminous, though some of the facts which 
he confirms, to us appear to be most strange and unaccountable. 

Ihe written and the spoken language of China, onr readers 
are probably aware, have no sort of connexion or relation to each 
other. Their visible characters represent things or ideas directlj'^, 
without any reference to the sounds by which the same things 
may sometimes be expressed. Nay, they represent many things 
which the Chinese at least cannot express by sounds at all. It is 
a real character, in short, which has nothing to do with words, 
and might have been invented by a race of beings who were des- 
titute of the faculty of spealcing. The only novelty which Mr 
Barrow has introduced in his account of this extrordinary system, 
consists in the doubt he has thrown upon the hieroglyphical ori- 
gin of the Chinese characters. He says tliatt they appear to him 
to: have been from die beginning a set of arbitrary or conventiona 
K marks. 
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marks, and that he has found it impossible to trace the smallest 
resemblance between any of the radical characters and the visible 
objects they are employed to represent. Those which have been 
copied by the Jesuits to illustrate the theory of their graphical ori- 
gin, he affirms to have been very much distorted from their genu- 
ine form , and he exhibits a list of some of the simplest and most 
elementary characters, which certainly bear no kind of likeness to 
the objects they denote. Though it would not be difficult per- 
haps to trac^; the gradual metamorphosis of picture-writing into 
such a character as the Chinese accuady employ, yet we are ra- 
ther inclined, upon the whole, to adopt Mr Barrow's view of the 
subject in this particular case, and to hold, that the written 
system of this people has not been derived from that origin. We 
have been led to form this opinion chiedy by three considerations. 
I. They h ive no record nor tradition among them of the use of 
picture-writing, though their annals nvike mentioji of the time 
when they made use of or knotted cords, like the Peruvians, 

to preserve the memory of events. 2. I'hcreis no appearance of 
liieroglyphical writing on any of their oldest monuments. And, 
3. Tlie book called the Tc-kingy admitted to be by far the most 
ancient relic in China, and indeed so antiquated as now to be 
perfectly unintelligible, consists altogether of straight lines, ar- 
ranged in different parallel groups, and contains nothing in the 
least degree resembling tlie dciineatlon of visible objects. 

This, hoivever, relates rather to the history, than to the actual 
condition of the Chinese written character. It is clearly and 
concisely described in the following passage by Mr Barrow. 

‘ CerUun signs, ex:prc'^)Sing siranlc objects or ideas^ may be considered 
;4S the roots or jnimitivts of Oils langiirge. These arc few in nuraber, 
not exceeding In o hundred and twelve, one of \\ Inch, or its abbrevi- 
ation, Vvill be found to compose a part of eAery character in the lan- 
guage nnd may, therefore, be considered as the kci/ to the characier 
inio whicli it enters, 'j'he eye soon becomes acciuiomed to fix iijioii 
the particular key, or root, of the most complicated characters, in >ome 
of which are not fewer than sixty or seventy distinct lines and point-. 
J'he rigiit line, the curved line, and a point, are the rudiments of all the 
cliaracLevs. These, variously combined -with one another, have been 
extended from time to time, as occasion might require, nearly eighty 
thousand dilFcrent characters. 

‘ To explain the manner in which their dictionaries are arranged, will 
serve to convey a correct notion of the nature of this extraordinary lan- 
guage. All the two hundred and twelve roots or keys are drawn fair 
and distinct on the head of the page, beginnmg with the most simple, 
or that which contains the fewest number of lines or points, and pro- 
ceeding to the most complicated and on the margins of the page are 
ntarked the numeral cliaraclers one, two, three, &c. which signify, that 
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the root or keu al the top will be found to be combined on that pa^e 
with one^ two, three, &.c. lines or points. Suppose, for example, a 
learner should meet ivith an unknown character, in which he perceives 
that the simple sign expressing water is the key or roo/, and that it con- 
tains besides this root six additional points and lines. He immediately 
turns over his dictionary to the place where the character water stands 
on the to]) of the page, and proceeding with hfs eye directed to the 
margin until ibe numeral character six occurs, he wall soon perceive the 
one in rpicstion ; for all the cliaracters in the language belonging to the 
root wair/% and composed of«jfr other h’nes and points, will follow^ suc- 
cessively in this place. The name or sound of the character is placed 
immediaU’ly after it, expressed in such others as are supposed to be most 
fairiliar *, and, in tlic method made use of for conveying this informa 
iion, the Chinese ha’»c discovered some faint and very imperfect idea 
of alphabetic ivriting, by splitting the monosyllabic sound into a 
diss}^ liable, and again compressing the dissyllable into a simple sound. 
One instance will serve to explain this method. Suppose the name 
of the character under consideration to be />///^. If no single character 
be thought suthcicntly simple to express the sound ping, immediately 
after it wdll be placed two w^ell-kuowii characters /)c and ing ; but, as 
every character in the language has a monosyllabic sound, it will read- 
ily be concluded, that pe and tng, wdien compressed into one syllabic, 
must be pronounced ping. After these, the ineanhig or exidanation 
follows in the clearest and most easy characters that can be employed.’ 
p. 230.-- 252. 

The system upon which these characters are compounded ap- 
pears to be very ingenious and philosophical ; but it is not adher- 
ed to, Mr Barrow assures us, with any tolerable degree of atten- 
tion in the practice of the Chinese. The metaphorical combina- 
tions by which they think fit to express an obvious idea, are fre- 
quently so capricious and obscure, as to elude all comprehension , 
and very frequently a character is adopted, without any consider- 
ation of the separate significance of its elements, but purely from 
the supposed beauty of its form, or the facility of its formation. 

• Tliixs, says Mr Barrow, it may not be difficult to conceive how 
the union of the stm and moon should be employed to denote 
Kancy ,• but it does not occur so readily why the character for 
happiness should be compounded of the characters signifying a 
demon^ the number one a mouthy and a piece of cultivated ground : 
and it would be still more difficult to explain the principle upon 
which the characterjdenoting ranh^ or order, should be represented 
by that signifying mouth thee times repeated — or why the same 
character four times repeated, with the addition of the sign of 
greatness^ should denote an instrument or piece of mechanism. 

In this language, Mr Barrow assures us, the chief beauty of 
composition consists, not so much in the novelty or importance of 
the meaning which is conveyed, as on the choice of the charac- 
ters 
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ters or groups of metaphors which are employed to suggest it. 
When translated into another language, these metapliors are ne- 
cessarily dropped ; and a passage which delighted the eye of a 
learned Chinese, from the variety of pleasing and suitable images 
wliich the compound characters suggested to him, appears, when 
the naked meaning is stated in words, to be ridiculously obviou.:} 
and trifling. This apology for the undeniable futility of all tlii! 
Chinese compositions that have ever been translated into the Eu- 
lopean tongues, is certaitily very credi coble to the ingeiuiity of 
those by whom it was suggested ; but to us, we will acknowledge 
it appears by no means satisfactory. In the llrst place, because, 
except in poetry or fine writing, a beauty of this kind, even if it 
were attainable, would be akogetlier misplaced ; and cliiefly, be- 
cause it seems to us perfectly obvious, that if the characters 
SLiflicientlv familiar to the reader to enable liim lo uinleisMiicl 
tliein at first sight, he well necessarily overlook and disregard the 
metapliors or images wliich tlicy may involve; in l!ie saiUv* vv ^ as 
we are unconscious of the (Iggirative origin of almost ail ih/ 'b-. 
stract and compounded words wbkh occur in our -’ornmon coiuersa- 
tion* As a specimen of thesubstiiice anti cope of theii most admired 
ooniposirions, w'einsertthe ibllowing iianblationcd a celebrated ode 
on Tea, composed by one of their most famous poets, an<l : , 'nt- 
ed upon almost all tlie tea-pcrs in the empire. The rtac' vvdi 
judge whether any beauty of diction in tlie original woultl crnitle 
it to be ranked with the igrical compositions ot liurojK*. 

On a slow fire set a trinod, whose ^.olom and ie'.'*urc she-vv its ’-'Ug 
use ^ fill it with clear suow walci , i>oi] \\ rs ki-g as vvoald oe ik-tC^sarv 
in turn Ijsh wd'ile, and crayfish red ^ lbrc»w h ujK'u liar Icliva.c' leaves 
of choice tea in a cup of fjooj [n pa: lie alar soil ol }»orcelain). L-e! 
it remain as long as the vaT>oar rises ip a cloud, rxnd leaves ofily a ifiiu 
mist floating on the surface* At your can*, drink this preriaas firpior, 
which will chase away the live causes of Uonbic. We car« and 

feel, but not describe, the state of repose produced by a lir[ircv thus 
prepared.’’ p. liSO. :2S1. 

Singular, however, as the structure of the written language of 
this people must be allowed to be, it does not form by any m; ans 
so extraordinary an object of coiiside ration aj., their oral or sp.frieii 
language. This language consists of no inoic than indeclin-. 
^lble monosyllables, which, by aspirations, accentuathms, and mo- 
ther precarious devices, may be increased by a native Chu'cse to 
about 1300, This pitiful number of words constitutes th vvholc 
vocabulary of this enlightened empire ! and such is th,- wn-T^^i icd 
penury of significant sounds, that every one of these monosyl- 
lables is computed 4) have about sixty dilferent .significations, in-« 
somuch that their discourses are always full of ambiguity, and 
they are reduced to tfie most awkward contrivances to avoid the 

. c(j[uivocHticnji. 
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equivocations to which they are continually liable. A Chinese, 
in his common speech, is often oblij:ed to stop, and draw, in the 
air, the written character of the idea he wishes to express, and 
very freqviently to annex to the ambiguous monosyllable some sy- 
nonyme that ma\ help to restrict its meaning. 

1 here is no i."*btarice, vve believe, on the face of the earth, of 
a language so extremely imperfect and inartificial ; and it is dif- 
ficult to CO ccivc how any race of people could be so stupid, or 
so destitute of invention, as to leave it in such a state of poverty. 
They are said to liave eighty thousand written characters, made 
up of different combinations of two hundred elementary signs ; 
and yet, in their common speech, they are contented with about 
thirteen hundred aaibiguous monosyllables, without ever thinking 
of increasing their number by composition, or by the invention 
of any new ar:iciilaticn. The structure of their written language 
shews that they are fully aw jre of the effects of combination ; 
and yet they have in no one instance introduced a compound 
word into their spoken language, or ventured to combine two syl- 
lables into the symbed of a co mplex idea. By what particular in- 
fatuation they have been withheld from so obvious an improve- 
ment — ^by what bar they have been obstructed from compounding 
their words, as well as their written characters, we are utterly un- 
able to comprehend, and no writer, we think, has attempted to 
explain. 1 he fact, however, appears to be quite undeniable, that 
tliey have gone on for many^ thousand years pittering to each other 
in a jargon which resembles the chuckling of poultry more than 
the language of men, and have never had the sense to put 
their inonoojilables together into arlieulate words. 

A language of this description excludes, of course, ail idea of 
oratory, and serves in part as an apology for the want of conver- 
sation. It explains, too, in a satisfactory manner, the reason 
why the Cdiinese have never adopted an alpliabetical character. 
By the use crf an alphabet we are enabled merely to write wdiat 
we can speak ; but the Chinese cannot speak one sixtieth part of 
what they can express in writing already, and would sustain a 
great loss, therefore, in exchanging their present character for 
one which should only express the few combinations of sound 
which compose their spoken language. The causes which lead 
to the improvement and extension of spoken language, appear to 
be so universal and certain in their operation, that any remark- 
able failure in the effect strikes us as something preternatural ; 
the inducements, at least, to form a commodious vehicle for the 
communication of our sentiments in our ordinary Intercourse, are 
obviously so much stronger, and the difficulties so much less, than 
those which must have occurred iii the invention of a w»ritten 
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character, th,at the barren and rude state of speech among the 
Chinese must always appear as a most astonishing phenomenon, 
when contrasted with tlie copiousness and artifice of their written 
system. 

Of the sciences and arts of the Chinese, it is unnecessary to 
say any thing. They have no science, and never seem to have 
had atiy ; and all the arts they possess seem, though they have 
been practised for some thousands of years, to be still in their in- 
fancy. They know nothing of chemistry, mechanics, astronomy, 
geography, optics, or any branch of natural philosophy. As to 
the line arts, Mr Barrow assures us, ‘ that there is not in the 
whole empire a statue, a hewn pillar, or a coUiniu.; that deserves 
to be mentioned and that, with regard to painting, they have 
not the most distant idea of perspective or keeping j and that the 
king’s draughtsman was utteidy unable to make any tolerable re- 
presentation of a naked human figure. Their aicliitectnre is in 
as miserable a state as their sculpture and painting. All their 
houses are built in the form of a tent, witii a curved roof and 
wooden pillars. Their temples are constructed almost entirely on 
the same plan, with two or three roofs, one above another. 
They have no settled proportion between the length and the dia- 
meter of tlicir pillars ; and they cover them invariably with a coat 
of red paint. There does not appear to be a building in the 
w'liole empire that has stood 300 years. 

Their great wall is a mound of earth, cased on the outside with 
brick ; and remarkable for nothing, but its needless length, and 
the folly of its builders. Tiicir canal is by far their greatest 
work ; our readers will be glad to peruse Mr Barrow's disrin.ct 
account of it. 

‘ All the rivers of note in China fall from the high lauds of Tarta^r^, 
ivhich lie lo the nortluvavd of Thibet, crov4ng the plains of this empire 
in their descent to th,c sea from west lo east. The inland navigation, 
being- carried from north to south, cuts these rivers at lig’nt angles, the 
smaller streams of which terminaling in it afford a constant iiUpply of 
watery and the three great rivers, the Bu-ho lo the nortli, the Yelhnv 
river towards the middle, and the Yang-tsc-kiang lo the south, infer' 
secting the canal, carry off the superfiuous water to the sea. The for- 
mer, therefore, are the feeders^ and tiie latter the dischargers^ of the 
great trunk of the canal. A number of ditlicultics must iiavc arisen in 
accommodating the general level of the canal to the several levels of the 
feeding streams \ for, notwithstanding all the favourable circumstances 
of the face of the country, it has been found necessary in many places 
to cut down to the depth of sixty or seventy feet below the surface j 
and, in others, lo raise mounds of earth upon lakes and swamps and 
marshy grounds, of suoh a length and magnitude, that nothing short of 
^he absolute command over multitudes could have accomplished au un- 
dertaking, 
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jiertakiiig, wliose Immensity is only exceeded by the great wall. These 
gigantic embankments are somelimes earned through lakes of several 
miles in diajnetcr, between which the water is forced up to a height 
considerably above that of the lake •, and in such situations wc some- 
times observed this enormous aqueduct gliding along at the rate of three 
miles ati hour. Few parts of it are level : in some places it has little or 
no current; one day we had it setting to the s^juthward at the rate of 
one, two, or three miles an hour, the next to the northward, and fre- 
quently on the same day we found it stationary, and running in opposite 
directions. This balancing of the level was eiTected by flood -gates 
thrown across at certain distances to elevate or depress the height of the 
water a few inches, as migiu appear to be necessary *, and these stop- 
pages are simply planks sliding in grooves, that are cut into the sides of 
two stone abutments, which in these places contract the canal to the 
v^idth of about thirty feel. I'herc is not a lock, nor, except these, a 
.sintjlc inlermiition to a coniiimcd navigation of six hundred miles.'* 
p. ;i3C5. 337. 

The excavation of the bed and the construction of the embank- 
ments must certainly have been cdccted with iiifniite labour ; and 
labour expended for purposes of great utility is always a magnifi- 
cent object of contemplation : but to us there appears to be little 
else at all worthy of admiration in this undertaking. There is no 
genius, we think, in the design, and little contrivance in the exe- 
cution. In a flat country, intersected by a multitude of rivers 
running in one direction, it must have been a very obvious sug- 
gestion, to join two or three of the largest, by dividing the stream 
of the intermediate ones. Where there is sucli abundance of wa- 
ter, and a level so well adapted for navigation, the construction 
of a canal demands no great exertion of ingentiity. It is only 
neecssary to obstruct the direct course of the streams by a bul- 
wark, and to dig a lateral channel. What is called a canal in 
China, indeed, is but a river running in a new bed. By the epn^ 
trivance of locks a great part of the labour bestowed in maintain- 
'ing the level might have been saved : but it appears clearly from 
Sir George Stauntoids remarks, that the Chinese arc entirely ig- 
norant o: that iisefui invention. 

Meclicincy in China, is at as low an ebb as astronomy. They 
are utterly ignorant of anatomy, and never think of attempting 
bloodletting, amputation, or any considerable operation. The 
whole art of the physician consists in the knowledge of certain 
herbs, and in the faculty of discovering the nature of all diseases 
by the pulse; the common quackery of all the orientals. Mr 
Barrow terminates his observations upon their proficiency in the 
arts witlj this remarkable sentence — 

‘ Indeed, in selecting the many valuable presents relating to science^ 
their knowledge and learning had been greatly overrated, They had 
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liulc eslcem for whal they could not comprehend, and specimens of art 
served only to excite their jealousy, and to wound their pride. When- 
ever II future embassy shall be sent to Pekin, 1 should recommend arti- 
cles of gold, silver, and steel, childrens’ toys and trinkets, and perhaps 
a few specimens of Derby^hiie spar, with the finest broad-cloth nud 
kerseymeres, in preference to all others ^ for, in the present stale, they 
are totally incapable of appreciating any thing great or excellent in the 
arts and sciences,’ p. 343. 

After this, we really do not see how he could consistently re- 
fuse to subscribe to the sentence passed upon them by Sir Wiiliaiii 
Jones in the following j^assage : 

'Idieir letters,” says he, if we may so call them, arc merely the 
symbol'i cd' idea'! ^ their jdiilosophy seems yel in so rude a state, as haul - 
ly to deseive the a])pcl]'tition j they have no ancient monuments irom 
which their origin can ho traced, even by plausible conjecture; their 
sciences are wholly exotic ; and their mechanical arts have nothing in 
them characteristic of a particular family; nothing which any set of 
men, in a country so highly favoured by nature, might not have disco- 
veicd and improved,” p. djo, 

Thu next chapter is upon the government and the lav^s, Thcfir^t 
is :i pure despotism ; and as to the second, Mr Barrow professes 
lumscif to be boniewhat unprepared to give any very full informal 
tion. To make amends, however, he gives us room to hope that 
the public will soon be favoured with a faithful translation of their 
latest and best digested code, of which a copy is now in this coun- 
try. Meanly as we are disposed to think of the Chinese genius in 
general, wc look forward to this publication with feelings of no 
common curiosity ; and earnestly hope that the translator will meet 
with such encouragement, as may enable him soon to gratify us with 
this very carious and authentic document. Such a publication, 
accompanied with a very few explanatory notes, would give us a 
much more satisfactory idea of the character and situation of the 
people, than all the volumes which European genius can compose 
upon the subject. 

In the mean time, we learn that all sentences of death must be 
ratified by a supreme tribunal at Pekin ; but that every mandarin 
may flog all of inferior dignity at discretion ; that capital punish- 
ments £ire of rare occurrence ; and that treason is punished by 
forfeiting the lives of all the criminal’s descendants to the ninth 
generation. They do not employ imprisonment or coercive la- 
bour as means of reformation ; all their punishments which are 
not capital are included in exile and flagellation. In civil cases, 
there is no appeal from a lower to a higher jurisdiction ; and al- 
most all the oflTicers of justice are open to corruption. Torture 
is employed to extort confessions ; and the governors of provinces 
;tre displaced at the pleasure of the Sovereign, 

Although 
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Although they have famines every four or five years, they have 
few beggars, and no poor laws. I'he taxes are never altered or 
increased : they consist chiefly in a land-tax, and imposts on salt 
and fnreifn^ merchandise; and are supposed to amount in all to 
about sixty-six millions Sterling. The military establishment of the 
country amounting to nearly two millions of men, with the ves- 
sels of war, 6cc. is siipj[X)sed to cost about fifty millions annually, 
and the civil establishments nearly two; so that about fourteen 
inillioiib are left for the private cxpence^ and establishment of the 
Kmperor. I'he army is chiefl -. Cviiiposed of Tartars, who do not 
seem to be yet naturalised in tlie country, and assume, even at 
court, all tliosc im])crioiis airs of superiority which were natural 
perhaps at the seta of their original conquest. 

The next chapter, with some unhappy pretensions to learning, 
and some endeavours at theory, contains scarcely any satisfactory 
information. It treats of the origin of the Chinese, and of their 
religious ceremonies. With rc:>:ard to the former, we only learn, 
that, in Mr Barrow’s opinion, the Emperor Fo-shee was Noah, 
and tl»at the Chinese are of a Tartar breed, distinct from the 
Hindus or Egyptians. With regard to the latter, our information 
3 S still more indistinct and imperfect. There is no state religion ; 
and no intelligible account is given of tliat which prevails among 
the populace. Tliey worship heaven and earth ; and, above all, 
the sliades of their ancestors. Their worsliip consists chiefly in 
burning tapers and perfumed matches ; and the sole object of 
their devotion appears to be to penetrate into the futurities of 
their present mortal e\i.^teiice : their condition in another world 
seeuis to occupy no part of their attention. There are imple- 
ments of divination, how’ever, in all the temples ; if the event be 
favourable, the inquirer leaves 11 few pieces of copper on the altar ; 
-—If adverse, he reviles the Deity and liis lottery with the most ir- 
reverent previshness. 

The ninth cliapter contains the greater part of tlie journey 
from Pekin to Canton, with Mr Barrow’s remarks on the agri- 
culture and population of the empire. 

1 he first part of the journey gave him but an indilFerent opi- 
nion either. The country was sandy and barren ; and, being 
no longer crowded with those wdio had come from a distance to 
gaze at the strangers on their arrival, ‘ he was surprised,’ he says, 

‘ al the lewness of the inhabitants, as well as at the very ruinous 
and miserable condition of their cottages.’ On the way to Nan- 
tcFar,g-to(>, the canal was led through wastes of morass and un- 
cukivaied bog, extending, on both sides of it, beyond the reach of 
siglu, for a course of more than 200 miles. So far from having 
any idea of draining or cultivating those vast unhealthy desarts. 
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the Chinese habitually let out the waste water of the canal upon 
the swamps below ; and as this canal is in fact the bed of many 
rivers, it is not at all improbable that the marshes may have been 
formed in a great measure by this negligent and absurd practice* 
In the pools and marshes of this dreary country, a few wretched 
inhabitants subsist themselves by fishing. 

Their agriculture, of which their admirers hive spoken in terms 
of such unmeasured admiration, is almost in as low a state as the 
rest of their economics. Their plough is of a most wretched c on- 
struction ; and as nine tenths of their cultivators have no cattle to 
drag it, they could derive no advantage from an improvcmc.it in 
that particular. Almost every spot is laboured with the spade and 
the lioe. 

‘ As horticulturists,^ says Mr Earrow, ‘ ihey may perhaps be ah 
loured a coiisideiT.ble share of merit ^ but, on the greai scale ot agricul- 
ture, they are certainly not to be inentioned with many ivuropean na- 
tions. They liavc no knowledge of the modes ol' iinproAxnnenl practised 
ill the various breeds of cattle*, no inst^rumants for brcalwing up and pre- 
paring vNaslc lands j no sysleni for drainiTig and reclaiming swamps and 
morasses *, though that part of the country over which the grand com- 
munication is elfected between the Uvq extremities of the empire, a- 
bounds with lands of this nature, where population is excessive, and 
where the mullitudes of siilpping that jmss and rcpa^s create a netcr- 
fiiiling demand for giain and other vegetable precincts,’ p. 

The practice of terracing their mountains ('which has long pre- 
vailed in Sw'itzerland and other hilly countries) seems to be very 
rarely resorted to in China. * Upon our route,’ says Mr Bar^ 
row, ‘ it occurred only twice, and then on so small a scale as 
scarcely to deserve notice.’ In their gardens they have no me- 
thod of forcing by artificial heat or glass covers, and their whole 
merit consists m working the soil incessantly, and keeping it free 
from weeds. 

‘ Upon the ’ivholc, if I might venture lo nfier an opinion with re- 
spect to the merit of the Chinese as agrirulLUiisls, 1 should not hesitate 
to say that, let as much ground be given to one of their peasants as lie 
and his family cun w*ork with the spade, and he will turn that ))iece of 
ground lo more advantage, and produce from it more sustenance for the 
use of man, than any European ^vhalsoever would be able to do 5 bu', 
let fifty or one hundred acres of the best land in China be given to a 
farmer, at a mean rent, so far from making out of it the value of three 
vents, on which our farmers usually calculate, he would scarcely be able 
to support his family, after paying the expence of labour that would be 
required lo w^ork the farm.’ p. oGP, 370. 

There are no large farms accordingly, and scarcely any cultiva- 
tion except in the immediate neighbourhood of the villages. Such 
is the state of police and morality in this vaunted country, that 
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no one will live on a detached farm for fear of being plundered by 
robbers, who prowl about in such formidable bands as sometimes 
to threaten their most populous cities. 

With regard to the population of the country, Mr Barrow lia^ 
recited the ollicial statement which was delivered at the request of 
the ambassador, and printed in Sir George Staunton’s publication. 
According to this tabic, the population of tlie fifteen old pro- 
vinces amounts to no less than three hundred and thirty^three niiL 
lions of souls. In order to assist the credibility of this statement, 
Mr Barrow makes a calculation of the number of square miles 
contained in these districts, and determines, that the preceding 
sum of population will allow exactly two hundred and fifty-eigh tin- 
habitants for every square mile, or very little more than twice as 
many as are found on the same space in Great Britain. He then 
reminds us, that in Ciiiria no horses are kept for pleasure, and but 
few for labour ; and that, in the southern provinces, two crops 
are alw'ays reaped in a year, while the people are satisfied with a 
very moderate sustenance, and scarcely ever consume any anim'tij 
food j and concludes with observing, thar, so far from having ex- 
ceeded its natural limits, ‘ the population has not yet arrived at a 
level with the means which the country afibrds of snbjibteiice.’ 

Upon a point of fact, where the evidence is confessedly defec- 
tive, it is vain to dispute. A square mile of land is certainly ca- 
pable of mainlaiuing two hundred and fifty-six inhabitants 5 and 
it possible that the miles which compose tl\e Chi\iese empire may 
be peopled in tliis proportion ; but the probabilities, we think, 
are all against such a supposition. The immense tracts of waste 
land that approach the capital, and extend along the great chan- 
nel of communication to the south — the reports made by the ear- 
lier missionaries, of still more extensive desarts in the west — and 
the admitted fact, of tile population being mostly accumulated 
in towns and villages, for fear of the banditti that infest the open 
country, — are all circumstances which appear to be irreconcilcable 
with the statement exhibited by this author. 

Mr Barrow, however, appears to us to have committed a more 
decided and inexcusable mistake, in representing the actual popu- 
lation of this country as in a state of progressive increase, and as 
not having yet attained to its natural and salutary limits. The data 
upon which this j)roposition is fouaded, are very curious. Father A- 
miot, he informs us, represents the population of China, as calculated 
from official documents in 1760, to have been somewhat under two 
liundred millions ; an amount, Mr Barrow observes, which accord- 
ing to a moderate calculation in political arithmetic, would yield 
at least three hundred and thirty-three millions in 1794- We arc 
afraid that the elements pf political arithmetic are not very faiiu- 
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liar to Mr Barrow’s understanding; otherwise we can scarcely 
conceive that he should have overlooked the glaring and indisput- 
able symptoms of a redundant and excessive population which ap- 
pear in almost every page of his own intelligent observations. 
We need only specify three, the existence of which is indisput- 
able, and wh’idi were all as remarkable two hundred years ago as 
they are at this moment. I. The miserable, starved, and beggar- 
ly condition of the great body of the people, evinced 1)7 what 
was observed of their insufficient diet, and the indiscrirninating 
voracity with which they swallowed all the offal and trash which 
was tl\rowi) away by the travellers : 2. I'he imivcrsa] practice 

of infanticide in all parts of the empire: 3. And, fn.aliy, The 
j-eo ular rfxurrencc of desolating famines every three or four years. 
I'iiat a j^enple in this situation should multiply so rapidly as to a.id 
one third to their numbers in the space of thirty-five years, may 
r.'iiily be tpio^cd as one of the most ignorant and ai/snrd su]>posf- 
tions that has ever been hazarded upon subjects of tliis nature. 
It is still worse, we think, wlicn Mr Barrow talks of this excessive 
and miserable population as an object of envy and admiration, 
nrid holds up, as a grand and instniclive spectacle, this crowd 
of human creatures, degraded in their minds, and enfeebled in 
their bodies by the unwholesome compression of their numbers. 
We th.ink the hold of a slaveship almost as maguificent a spec- 
tacle as the swarming provinces of China. 

It would be curious to investigate tJie causes whicli have pro- 
duced tills wretched excess of population ; hut our limits will 
not now ]’>ernut us to enter into such an inquiry. 1\vo circum- 
rtanccs would obviously contribute to tlie general ciroct : i. Tiie 
established superstition, which leads them to consider every man 
as miserable who docs not leave a son behind him to make offer- 
jiVTy to his shade ; and, 2, The permission of infanticide, which 
prevents poveity from acting as a rcbtraiiit upon marriage, and 
yet is not always able to siknee the voice of nature, which speaks 
In behalf of tlic offspring. The childrai arc begotten wich tlie 
view of murdering them, if their maintenance threatens to be 
burdensome ; and they are spared by compassion, in spite of the 
miserable burdens they occasion. 

There is nothing in the last chapter that we can recommend to 
the reader’s particular attention* It contains the termination of 
the journey, and the proceedings at Canton. The maintenance 
and transportation of the embassy in the country is said to have 
cost the Emperor upwards of one hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds : the whole expcnce to our Government, including the 
presents, did not exceed eighty thousand. 

The srreat merit of Mr Barrow’s book, is the sound good sense 
“ ■ and 
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and candour which distinguish most of his observations. He does 
not write with much accuracy or elegance, and seems more indebt- 
ed to the natural strength of his unde i standing, than to any great 
labour that has been bestowed on its cultivation. The defects of 
his philosophical education, indeed, are so glaring, that there arc 
few topics at all connected with those prejudices which can only 
be dispelled by general and comprehensive reasonings, upon which 
he does not betray a certain degree of illiberality, which accords 
ill with the acuteness and fairness of his general remarks. In- 
dependentlj^ of his strange doctrines about population, upon 
W'hich he seems to set a very high value, we have several inci- 
dental remarks on the oppression and absurdity of poor laws, and 
on the combination of farmers and corn-dealers to raise the prices 
of grain. We might perhaps refer to the same principle the puer- 
ile and misplaced invectives on the atheism and wickedness of re- 
volutionary France, with which he has chosen to enliven his esti- 
mate of tlie Chinese character. With all these blemishes, liow- 
ever, the work is unquestionably veiy valuable and interesting, 
and will contribute not a little to the growing reputation of the 
author. 


Art. II. The Modern History of Hlndostan^ co?nprehending that 
of the Greek Empire of, Bnctria^ and other great Ahatic King^ 
doms bordering on its lEcstern Frontier^ commencing at the Period 
of the death of Alexander^ and intended to he brought down to the 
Close of the Eighteenth Century, By Thomas Maurice, Author 
of the Ancient History of Hindostaii and Indian Antiquities. 
VoL I. In Two Pans. 508 pp. 410. 1802. 

T he extensive region of Asia, known at present by the Persic 
name of Hindiistiin, presents so wide a field for inquiry, In 
every department of human knowledge, that we readily expect, 
in a literary country like Britain, many attempts to illustrate its 
ancient and modern history. Advantages which no otlier nation in 
Europe possess, render us In a manner responsible to the general 
commonwealth of letters, for the care which we shall bestow on a 
subject of such importance. Our conquests and treaties have now 
subjected to the British sceptre a very considerable part of those 
celebrated domains which the natives have viewed, from time 
immemorial, as a scene of the creation of man, and of every 
improvement, divine or human, which has spread its influence 
over the face of the. earth. Whatever may be thought of the 
truth of these opinions, their antiquity seems fe) be confirmed by the 
testimony of ancient foreign writers^— -the apparently unchangeable 
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character of the tiindii religious system, and its resemblance to 
the tenets of the earliest nations whose history has descf ri led to 
our own times. If India, in common with other Asiatic coun- 
tries, aspires to an extravagant antiquity, it must not be forgotten 
that the evidence it produces in support of its claims, is far moie 
plausible than that which is advanced by most of its rivals# Its 
religious doctrines ; its mythology and science ; its sacred lan^ 
guage, nearly forgotten by the very order of men whose interest 
/t is to remember it — necessarily refer us to a period of great an- 
tiquity : while its magnificent, but ruined temple, appear to be 
the work of no superstition more modern than that of Egypt or 
Assyria. 

But, while the wishes of every inquirer are sufficiently excited 
towards Indian literature, it must still be regretted, that no very 
iinportaiic steps have been taken to facilitate the study of /it. To 
say that British industry has been equal at least to thatwiiich any 
other nation would have excited in the same circumstances, is 
no compliment to the well-known powers wc are acknowledged 
to possess, when suitable encouragement calls forth their exertion* 
Many disagreeable obstacles have opposed, and still continue to 
retard, our progress in Asiatic literature. Leaving out of cousi- 
deration the peculiar viev»s and qualifications of most of those 
who go to India, almost every student is subjected to the obvious 
disadvantage of leaving Europe without any knowledge of the 
Hindoo languages. If it require a long space of time to become 
master of l^erslc, how much more is required to make an ordina- 
ry proficiency m Bengalee, Hindostance, and the other dialects 
in common use ? All llrese must be acquired in India, as there is 
no seminary In Driiaiu where they can be tolerably learned. But 
even these, when attained, are of very little advantage to an In- 
dian antiquary or historian. The bans«wiit, the liiciary langua^'e 
of that country, the guardian of all its ancient knowledge, has 
never left the sacred spot be>ond the precincts of wiiich Brsmins 
are forbidden to travel, nor made its appearance in Europe umicr 
the form of a grammar and dictionary. The dying iianU 
Sir WilliaiTi Jones has as yet pointed out in vain to his country- 
men the labours of Panini, and the thirty-two native vocabularies, 
which are probably destined to remain in the sacred original till 
some unfortunate individual shall translate them into English, and 
print them at lus own expence, to be rewarded witli the thanks 
of the public, and the ruin of his health and fortune. 

Such being the state of Indian literature at tiiis moment, it can- 
not be thought extraordinary to assert, that materials for a com- 
plete and finished history of Hindustan are not' in the possession of 
any writer in Europe. Whatever may be his taste, his know- 
ledge 
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ledge must be limited to the scanty information afforded by Euro- 
jiean books, compositions in modern Persic, and the few transla- 
tions from the Sanscrit which have been transmitted from India, 
it would be less presumptuous for a mere English scholar to un- 
dertake to write the history of the Greek or Roman common- 
wealths, from the scanty abridgements which have been composed 
for the use of schools, than for the most learned European to 
write the general history of Hindustan. Indeed, it must imme- 
diately strike every one to whom the comparison is suggested, 
how much less we know of India than might be collected from the 
meanest English publications on the subject of Greece and Rome, 

The notices of India which may be gatlicrcd from the Greek 
and Latin writers, deserve the name of hints of its existence, 
rather than materials for its history. The oldest oriental book 
that mentions it, is tliat of Esther, written under the Persian 
empire, from which it probably received a considerable share 
of the religious and political institutions wdiich have since been 
moulded into a system by the Boodhists and Bramlns. The con- 
quests of Alexander opened India to the Greeks ; and the best 
ancient accounts of it aie found in the works of his biogra- 
phers. A few glimmering dights in the Arabic writers serv(i 
to reveal the names of many separate, but powerful states, which 
flourished in the peninsula, between the first downfal of the Ro- 
man empire and the Mahomedan inv.asion. If the modern liisto- 
ry of India be begun at tlie death of Alexander the Great, the 
writer will have little else to build upon for the first ten ctnlu^ 
Ties of his undertaking. 

Notwithstanding all tiicse disadvantages, Mr-Maiiricc haaboldly 
ventured to give us both an ancient and modern history of Hiii-* 
dostan. Had it been possible for ajiy writer on the western side 
of the Indus to have rendered these works correspondent with 
their titles, there is scarcely any present which the literary world 
ought to liavc received with greater satisfaction. The under- 
taking implies such profound knowledge in many languages, of 
which the names only have arrived iu Britain, and such an ac- 
<|uaintance with Asiatic manners and science, that we fear it will 
be a long time indeed before wc can hope to see it accomplished. 
Ac pres^Tit we are ratber inclined to commiserate, than to com- 
plain, of the failure of Mr Maurice’s attempt ; and to ascribe it, 
in a great measure, to the infant state of British knowledge con- 
cerning the nations he has chosen to illustrate. Our knowledge 
of Indian history may afford materials perhaps for some ingenious 
dissertations ; but is Still so imperfect, that he only can be said to de- 
serve well of that subject who has collected andtraiislated manuscript 
records, dii^covered new facts^ or given additional information of 

one 
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one kind or oth^r in some depaitkncsttt pf the sciences related to 
it. Mr Maurice disclaims all pretensions to a Idiowledge of San- 
scrit literature a heavy disqualification in a historian of India, 
for which the greatest abilities wiU scarcely compensate. His 
narratives are all necessarily drawn from the most common sources, 
and usually presented with little variation in the words of the 
writers he has consulted. We are led therefore to examine his 
performance, merely as a piece of composition, and to inquire 
whether he has arranged the few facts which we possess, in an 
elegant, judicious, and scientific manner. Such an arrangement 
is surely within the power of a British writer, and can lend a 
charm to the most meagre productions in point of fact, sufficient 
to recommend them to a numerous description of readers. 

History, written on a classic model, consists of a relation of 
important getions and events delivered in language suitable to the 
subject, and interspersed with statements of the causes, as far as 
they are known, from which they arose ; the whole being arrang- 
ed in a manner calculated to delight the mind, by Unity of sub- 
ject, skilful connexion of parts, and accuracy and depth in the 
occasional reflections and observations. If this description be er- 
roneous or imperfect, we refer our readers to the sources from 
which the rules of historical composition have been derived, ~to 
the works of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Livy j or the compo- 
sitions of Voltaire, Robertson, and Hume. 

Mr Maurice begins tliis work at the death of Alexander the 
Great, because he had discussed the ancient history of Hindostan 
in a former production. This volume consi>ts of three books ; 
the first of^which contains, in six chapters, the history of India, 
from the death of Alexander till tiie commencement of the Ma- 
hometan asra ; the second continues the details ou the same sub- 
ject, in three chapters, from the birth of Mahommed to the death 
of Timfir Beg. The third book carries on the narrative, nearly 
to the close of the 13th ceaiury^#aaking, in four chapters, the 
second part of the volume $ to both df which parts is affixed a 
particular preface. 

The preface to the fifst part exhibits the reasons of the author 
for dating the of the modern history of India at 

a period so remotelfll^^ death of Alexander. They consist al- 
together in a peculiar notion, that the mythology and legendary 
history of the Hindoos rotm by themselves the antient part ; and 
in the fact of hi$ having treated them in a former work under 
that titie. * TTicse reasons, however, are plainly unsatisfactory. 
The modem history of all nations can only begin at the time which 
Europeans have agreed upoh as a genet rl asra for that purpose ^ 
and it would be as proper to date the modem history of Egypt 
vot. V4 NO. 10. X from 
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frpm th{f c^f plsplemy h as of India from the decease of A- 
]ea;an 4 en Tlie ^tst age of what may properly be called the mo* 
dem his^toi'y of IJindostan fs auflScientJ? memorable in all respects. 
If Iritis with the conquest of Slodetic Hindustan, by Mahmud 
offShlzni, A. D. 1000. 

We do not think^ however, that it was at all necessary for the 
writer of this narrative to apologize for launching out into the 
a^rs of Asia in general, as far at least as these are connected 
with India, though su<;h a discussion can never be received as a 
substitute for the paucity of facts which are known in the inter* 
nal history* Such cmnprehensive views of collateral nations are 
well known to belong to history as a matter of tight, from which 
it derives a great portion of tl^ intellectual light that beams like 
n shrine of glory around the yelics of departeaem|nres. 

The first chapter of the work therefore begins vgfy properly 
with a general view of the empire, and a brief survey of the 
chara^et and nofanners of the people of Hindostan. Both of these 
are executed fat a slight and general way, as the author had given 
them at large in his other performance. He justly rejects the 
pretenskms to extreme antiquity advanced by the Hindoos, and 
re|)eaYs the first accounts of their brachmans, casts, and rich nia** 
nufactirres found in the Oifeek authors, who wrote after the fall 
of the Persian Empire. He seems to contradict the opinions of 
several learned men, who think that the Hindoos derived their 
religion from Egypt; and that • the hieroglyphical represent itious 
of the gods of J^ypt can be dearly traced in the monstrous fi- 
gures and images of deity that are at present worshipped in the 
pagodas of India*’ He thinks it far more probable, th^t 

the Hjndbos were always tod proud to borrow any thing of the 
kind from tjteir neighbours ; and that the Egyptians have either appro* 
priated to themselvCvS the antient mythological rites and symbols of In- 
dia, or (which is the author’s favourite doctrine) that both have de- 
rived them from one primitive 8|pfce of Cuthiie pro&nation.’ p. 4. 

In ages of which no genuine history is preserved, there is per* 
haps no great Iiariu in allowing ingenious men to place what- 
ever ims^pary events they find most agreeable to their fancy. 
Thouj^h Xt is not impossible, nor indeed^^^|||didering the eommu- 
nioa»ive^^^r« of su|ierstUion, very innpr^i|ll^,tliat India receiv- 
ed a ip^generd ideas oa religion and mortals from antieut E* 
nosatisfectofy evidence of either of the opimons stated 
by Mr Mautipo ever been produced to the world* If he is 
disposed to helieve in the va^ simtWtlies ai^d reasonings on 
the^ anbjeettedfibited io hk own writings, Ipay admire his 
hut certainly cannot adopt it. On the topio of primeval 
profim^tipn^wc en^itcdingly distrnai^V ^ 

perhaps. 
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perhaps, because We recogttiae in it a well knbwn hypothetical 
principle, fabricated front the genealogy in the 10th chapter of 
the first book of Mo^cs, and from a few passages in the Greek 
poets. It is advanced*, wc believe, in the most extensive irianner 
in Bryant’s Antient Mythology ; and we have found it in all the 
books, one or two excepted, which have been Written on patri- 
archal history, for a number of years, on the other side of the 
Tweed. It is supported by a mass of false etymology from the 
Hebrew, Coptic, Persic, and Sometimes Indian languages, of 
which the authors often l^ow little more than a few words, and 
these, especially the Hebrew, in no vety accurate shape, having 
passed through the Hutchmsonian media of Parkhurst and Bates. 

Mr Maurice is not contented with a simple belief in the imme- 
diate descent of the Hindoos from the Patriarchs, because their 
country has been fixed on by the learned for the residence of 
Noah, Shem^ Raamah, &c. after the deluge j but he adds the 
following most remarkable paragraph : 

^ Except in the single instance of the pure primeval religiofi of India, 
'ivlixch descended from their patriarchal ancestors, having in sotne me- 
norable Instances degenerated into idolatry, no perceivable vicissitude 
has taken place among this celebrated people, ftdm the commencement 
of their empire to the present day. Whatever is true of them at one 
period is equally true of them at another. The laws of the Medes and 
Persians were not more unalterable. From age to age, from father to 
>on, through a hundred generations, the same uniformity of manners 
and cast of character praviul j inexterminable by the sword, incorrupti- 
ble by the vices, and unalterable by the example of their conquerors.* 

P* 5- 

Whatever may be the other merits of this account, its historic 
cal veracity may certainly be disputed, both ou the grounds of the 
well known mutability of alt ignorant nations, and of the fact that 
the Hindoos have no monuments sufficiently ancient to support 
thetr fabulous pretensions. If, instead of cutting away a few mil- 
lions of years from the Hindoo chronology to make it more con-* 
formablc to the Jewish records, the author bad examined the 
oldest treatise of Hindoo astronomy, or the account recently given 
of it by Mr Bentley j or if be had reflect^ that the superstition 
of Boodh is ten times more general in Asia than that of the mo- 
dern Bramins, who are ktiown to have expelled it from India at 
a late period^ and to have forged many books to mantain tbe an- 
tiquity of their own sect i he would probably have change^ tbe 
assertions m^de in this |»sur8^rapfa into something more consistent 
whh> reason and history ^ the present scarcity of facts, it is 
improper to ba^sard^any positive opinion upon such a sulyect. Bu t 
U the Z^nd^ the, fuieieut langmigo of l^eraia.^ be ifadically^ the same 
with tha Sanscrit, as Sit WtUiam Jon^ has affirmed tt to be ; and 
^ X a * if 
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iftheSao(K^it, aecordingtotheopioionof thatUlmttious philologist, 
be oot the aboriginal language of India^ but introduce hj some 
iuvasiibfi from the north.west, whj may it not be supposed that 
the bfed^, about the time they rushed down on the Assyrian 
empire^ took entire possession of the Hindoo peninsula^ and car^ 
tied tiieir language and religion along with them ? The Hindoo 
superstition has a great resemblance to the Magian in its funda- 
mental doOCrines« The later additions of the Bramins, though 
neither few nor excellent^ may be traced to circumstances in the 
country hiuted at in the Sanscrit books. The sacred language is 
only an older form of the common language of the country, such 
as the Arabic of the Kor^n is of that of Arabia, and the Geez 
of that used iu Abyssinia. Both these were vernacular, one in 
•the days of Mahomet, A. D* 6^0, and the other in the year 
330* The time when the Sanscrit became obsolete is probtbly 
not so remote. We do not say that those considerations should 
lead the historian to adopt any positive opinion on the points 
assumed by Mr Maurice 3 but thev might certainly have induc- 
ed him to suspend his judgement in a matter so liable to be con- 
tro\^rted-i 

We cannot give Mr Maurice credit for the merit which he 
claims in ^ having shewn the entire consonance between the oldest 
Indian records, respecting the creation, the deluge, and other im- 
portant events, and the Mosaic, with this only difference, that 
the former are clothed in the veil of mythology, while the latter 
are radiant in the lustre of unadorned truth.^ With the greatest 
veneration for that trutb^ we must positively assert, that any mass 
of fable may be reconciled with Scripture history by the vague 
and illogical plan of reasoning which Mr Maurice has generally 
used. It is remarkable indeed, that almost every writer who h is 
made the attempt, Seetns to have bidden for a time a necessary 
adieu to all fixed principles, and sobriety of judgement. The 
exalted understanding of Sir Isaac Newton seems to have deserted 
him on sUch an occasion 3 and his chronology is a melancholy 
proof of the impossibility of reasoning on a series of dges which 
have descended to oblivion for ever. 

In the last teh pages of this chapter, the author runs over, at 
coAsiderabled/thgth, all the principal historical topics on which he 
is about to expatiatCf As the exciting of a reader^s curiosity is 
no ^ject of a well written history. We consider this 

as a veq^^dkious application of the liberty granted to histoti- 
dStl wri^i, of p.*opO‘>lng and laying down the plan of their sub- 
ject, jfer the sake of method and suitable perspicuity. All the 
(p^ancicut and modern historians of Europe do this in a few 
or a short paragraph, with a but artful insinuation. 
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of the important actions they are about to celebrate. The Asiatic 
historians indeed follow a different method^ at least in the lan- 
guage of their exordik / buf surely we may question the propriety 
of transferring the inflated style of^ the East into these ungenial 
regions of purs, after mature oonsideradon of the bad effects it 
has always had on' the simple page of truth. A celebrated Arab 
historian of Timflr begins his narrative with these words: * Praise 
be to God, on the loom of whose will and power are woven the 
webs of historical events, and from tlie fountain of whose decree, 
to the abyss of whose might, flow the Waves of times and ages.’ 
The historical quill of Mr Maurice vies with the Mahomedan in 
exhibiting ^ the mighty Pourava, the Porus of the classics, tower- 
ing above the rival Princes of India, as well in the gigantic sta- 
ture of his bqdy, as the comprehensive faculties ol his mind, 
witli an army numerous as the locusts, issuing from his renowned 
capital to give unsuccessful battle to his too powerful antagonist.’ 
(p. 7.) This, as far as any single sentence can give an idea of 
the style of a writer, is a specimen of ’the style of Mr Maurice, 
as displayed in this work. And we leave it, without further ob- 
servation, to the judgement of hjs readers. 

Tile second chapter relates the separation of the Indian pro- 
vinces from the Macexlonian empire after the de^h of Alexander. 
We are favoured with both tlie Greek and Indian accounts of 
Saudracottus or Chandra-gupta, who acc implisbed that dismem- 
berment. Justin and Arrian arc authorities in the one case, and 
Mr Wil ford’s translation, in his own words, is copied in the otlier. 
'l^'lie author next proceeds to reconcile the Indian geography of 
Strabo and Arrian with Sans||,cet topograptiy. 'Die expedirion 
of Seleucus against Sand racot tbs, and their subsequent alliance, are 
then related ; the ch.qitev concluding with an account of ihe ex- 
ertions of tile Ptolemies to render Egypt the seat of Indian com* 
merce. 

Oil this chapter, which is the first specimen of the narrative, 
the preceding being devoted to the plan of the work, we arc 
obliged to observe, that the author differs from us very materially 
in his ideas of historical composition. He considers a minute dis- 
sertation on any obscure topic relating, to the country, balancing of 
authorities, long verbal quotations, and lumping together of opi- 
nions, as good, historical writing. We can allow nothing to usurp 
that title but a series of facts, acknowledged as such, arranged in 
a perspicuous and elegant manner, related by the writer as the 
fruits of bis own discovery, or of a. skilful selection from proper 
and authentic.cvidence. if luithoritics must be quoted, we wish 
to find theni at the foot of the page, or briefly mentioned in the 
text j and if topics occur requiring a dissercation^^ we look for it 

* at 
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at t}ie e«d of the volume. A seties of &e$qutpedaUau words oit 
the of Indian armies, cfephaUts^ pagodas, or cities, are 

a poot eomp^sation for the fatigue and ansiet; which we expe- 
riciioi^ when one authority is presented at variance with ano- 
ther» ^w 4 keii a tedious legend is succeeded by a laborious disserta- 
tioQi or the disordered plunder of some unfortunate antient 
is tossed at random into the historical heap. Mr Maurice in- 
deed reduces the writers whom he consnlts to a state of absolute 
penury, by extorting the minutest trifles he can discover iu 
their possession. As a proof of our assertion, we give the first 
paragraph of the third chapter entire, that our readers ipay 
judge for themselves, of the justice of our observation. 

* Sensible of the sterling value of the friendship of Sandracottus, 
Seleucus appears, during the remainder of their respective lives, dili- 
^ntly Ho pave cultivated, both by his ambassadors, and the mutual 
interchange good offices, that pacific disposition which mutual pru- 
dence had dictated, and in some degree tendered necessary, to those 
sovereigns. ^ The conjpeturt is extremely probable, though I own not 
absolutelT jtMtified, by any thing contained in the few historians of the 
period, thatnpeonrinuedy at intervals, to receive fresh supplies for his 
army, of those elephants in which he look so much delight 5 and that 
in fact a under the softened name of a present, foi the undis- 

turbed possession of the Indian throne, was annually transmitted to the 
founder of the Syro-l|W[accdonian dynasty. Nor v as it only by pre- 
sents of a military nature that Sandracottus cultivated the friendship of 
Seleucus 5 for Phylarchus in Alhemeus, reports, that he contributed 
towards the improvement of the voluptuous pleasures of his seraglio by 
sending him ilso certain drugs and toots of a nature tending ad incen-. 
dendam Ithidmcm^ for thus Bayer, I C«teeive, justly translates the words 
ivmfuvi 5-wm«5 j probably gen^errgj or tfle more celebrated enago root,’^ 
p. 53. 

Of the importance of this last fact, and the sedulous manner 
in which Mr Maurice states his authorities with regard to it, the 
reader may form his judgement at leisure. 

Chapter III, contains a miscellaneous account of the reign of Se- 
lencus, of Tagara and Pluthan^ cities in the Deccan, of the Greek 
commerce with Asia, and theit great mistakes about the Caspian 
Sea. It concludes with the deaths of Seleucus and Sandracottus, 
the son of M^ich last, called by the Greeks Allitrochades, suc- 
ceed hfs fothefy after whom, excepting a few suspicious no- 
tices fr^ Ferishtah, a modern Persic author, Mr Maurice has 
no kn#Wge of India for a long period. During the dark ages 
■^h^ precede the Mahommedan invasion, he is not however 
ciA^dy idle* He hovers round the frontier, and collects, in 
^ . two 

" " I"" , ' 

Bayer, Hist. Regni Grasc. Bact. p. 38 5 & Athenaeu*t, p. 18 , 
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two indtt»trioi?a chapters, all that can be gleaned from the Greek 
writers, and |com Bayer^s . history of the Gteek sovereigns of 
Bactria, from Theodotus to Euetatides IJ , and of the Parthian 
monarchy from its foundation by Arsaeest Near the end of the 
ffth chapter, the author relates the fall of the kingdom of Bac^ 
tria, by tlic inroads of the Scythians, whom he takes this op- 
portunity of describings but, in our opinion, ^ith np originality 
of thought^ nor depth of judgement. He*4faws his informa- 
tion chiefly from Abdulghaz.i Bahadur’s geographical history of 
the Tatars, and seems to consider the Tatars, Calmucs anilMon^ 
guls, as three great branches of the same nation. But we are 
assured by competent authority, that the. three Scythian nations 
of antiquity, the conquerojfs and founders of so many empires, 
arc the Tatars, Mongols and Mandshours^ each having a lan- 
guage radically distinct from those of its neighbours, and of the 
second of which the Calmucs are only a subordinate branch. It 
would have been greatly preferable to the uninteVesting fables of 
Japhet, Yajui and Majuj, and Irghana Khan, had Mr Maurice 
favoured us with a dissertation on those separate tribes, after 
having studied the three languages above-mentioned in the vari- 
ous books which have been composed on the subject. Repul- 
sive as the labour may seem, it could not be very formidable to 
an expert philologist, who would find in these volumes of words 
the only authentic monuments that remain of Scythian history. 
In addition to the indistinct outline which Mr Maurice draws of 
these savages, his colouring is often of the m^st unskilful kind 
imaginable,* He garnishes his descriptions in general with a pro- 
fusion of epithet and ornament, which cannot conceal the great 
scarcity of facts under which the narrative labours. This is 
most remarkable in the latter part of the sixth chapter, in which 
the embassies, of Porus and Pandion to Augustus, the voluntary 
death of Zarmanochagas at Athens, the voyage of Jambulus, 
and a few other detached notices, are the only information we 
receive on the subject of this history,, though a rhetorical con- 
trast of the splendours and characters^ of Musicanus and Pbra- 
ot^, . two Indian kings, is placed in the vacuum m all the pomp 
of Asiatic diction. Much qf this chapter is employed in recon- 
ciling tke. ancient aqd modern geography of and particu- 

larly qif iCeyfon... As the author make no progress in this, 
department by his own learning, be rests implicitly on the 
strength p£ the writers in the Asiatic Researches, or the qpi- 
nioi).® of^ Dr Vincent. It is in th.U unfortunate chapter that the 
weaku^s .of appears in 

foe; most humiiiatJUg form. It is here, likewise, that the judg- 
nient of Mr Maurice^ in wndejjaking to write on a subject on 

which 
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iK^hicb tie tiA<} no ittfbmition^ ^.esnds lAdst be&vily^ impeached be^ 
fore tt^ i^^lic. This diapter contains the modern history of Hin« 
dosta^t 4t^m> the cehtwry preceding the birth of onr Savour till 
the . Mahommedan asra, A. D. . 62 a; a period of yco years^ in 
'which the author hasi scarcely been able to i^late seven Insulated 
facta in the annak of that nation^ the name of which appears on 
his title-page. ^ 

This chapter concludes the first book* The first chapter of 
the second is entirely occupied with an enumeration of the east- 
ern authors * principally cued in this book, with some account 
of themselves and thetr respective works subjoined.’ These 
are Abulfeda, Mirkhonrf, A1 Makin, Ebn Abdojlatif, Ulug Beg, 
Abulphataj, Ab^lghrizi Hahadur, Ebn Haukal, A1 Edrisi, Sheri- 
feddln and Arabshah. De la Croix’a History of Gengis Khan, 
les Relations Anciennes of Renaudot, and Marco Polo’s Tra- 
vels, &c. give^suppletncntal assistance. Mr Maurice presents 
his readers with the histories of these authors and their writings 
in the body of tlie work ; a new proof of the scantiness of 
materials, and. of his laxity of judgement, in reckoning the 
history of the books which treat of a country a part of the 
history of that Country itself. Future historians ofHindostan 
would on this principle be obliged to insert in their works an 
abcount of the life and writings of the author of the Indian 
Antiquities. The author, however, of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire would not have admitted into his text 
a single section of Fabricius’s Bibliotheca, whatever might 
Ijave been the obligations hp lay under to the writers mentioned 
in that useful compilation ^ 

The second chapter of the second book begins with a long ac- 
.count of Mahommed aifd the Arabs, proceeds with their con- 
quest of Persia, and the fall of Yezdegerd, till they crossed the 
Oxus and subdued Mawaralnahr. This country is then described 
geographically, and a concise history given of the Taherian, Sof- 
farian, and Sammanian dynasties of kings^ who reigned in it be- 
fore the sultans of Gazna^, Before commencing' the history of 
the. invasion of India by Mahmfid Ghizni, which took place A. 
D. icoo, the author inserts in his text a 'fetbal translation of Re- 
mudot’s Jlclations Anciennes, or .an account of the' interior re- 
gions ofjittdia, by certain Mahommedan travellers, in the ninth 
century. This he follows up wijh an extract on the iiame sub- 
ject, from tbe C^olden Meadows of Masoudi, an Arabic MS. of 
the tenth centuryi supplied by M, de Guignes. Tliese accounts, 
in the absolute Want of n^ive history, arc unquestionably very 
v^uable$ but it is contrary to all the laws of . taste, to place them 
in.tji? of the vvork. Ihey represent India at that peiiod as 

divided 
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divided into many stat^. The kingdoms of Nehrwalla, Canouge* 
Rahmi» Harax and Tafek, are probably only the names of a few 
of the most considei^ble Hindoo principalities. The title of BaU 
hara* or king of kings, assumed by the rajah of Nehrwalla, is no 
prQ<^ that he ,was acknowledged as their superior b^all the kings 
in the peninsula 9 nor is it probable that all Hindostan was ever 
subject to one prince, before the Mahommedan in^ asion^ 

Mr Maurice pursues his route, along with Mahmud of Gazna, 
through seas of blood, and over mountains of slain. The inva^ 
sions of this conqueror were made in the spirit of the Koran and 
its first disciples, into a country rich beyond description, and en- 
tirely exposed to destruction. Our historian describes these sue* 
cessive inroads in his usual manner ; that is, with great inequality 
of style, sometimes ii.flated, and at other times insufferably mean. 
He undertakes, in this place, to give the geography of Multan, 
Tatta, Lahore, Gaur, and other districts conquered by the Ma- 
hometans. Instead of doing this in a clear and appropriate man- 
ner, he loads the description with many extraneous and undigni- 
fied circumstances, more resembling a statistical account than an 
historical sketch. In short, he copies the Ayeen Akbery, word 
for word. Of one of these districts he gives us, among other 
things, the following information — 

‘ in Tattah are various fine fruits, and the mangoes are remarkably 
good. A small kind of melon grows wild. Here arc also a great \'a- 
riety of flowers \ and their camels are much esteemed.’ p. 249 . 

In describing the hideous sack of Tannasar, iu a moment of 
horror, when he has exhausted all his powers of description, he 
falls into the following indecorous sentence — 

‘ With respect to the great idol Jujr Soom himself, in proportion to 
his prcrcminence he was treated with superior contempt and indigniLy 
and, that not the smallest remnant of his venerated image might exist 
in ffindostan, to excite anew the flame of idolatrous devotion, he was 
sent^ captive to Gazna, wVre, after being publicly decapitated, his 
mutilated limbs were scattered through the streets and highways of that 
populous city, and trampled under the feet of devout Mussulmen.’ 

p. 260 . 

This chapter, which^contains, besides these accounts, a very 
unseasonable dissenatidii on the site of Palibothra, and the CalUn- 
g«, Gangaridas, &c. with a story about the poet Firdausi, ends 
with the death and character of Mahtnu^, A. D. 1030. To- 
wards'the’end of the chapter, we have a specimen of the man- 
ner iri which the historian of Hindustan delineates characters. 
He sums up that of Mahmud in these words : — 

‘ Thus great, thus mean 9 Aiis formidable, thus comtemptible 5 thus 
befy^voleitt, thus cruei, was ^he potent Mahmud \ rvhose* empire ex- 

^ ' tended 
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tended from the shores of the Caspiioj to the mouths of the mud 
from the Tigris to the Ganges.’ ' , : ViV r 

The last sentence declares the intention of the tjuthor* 
to det^t and expose the sordid baseness of avarice j to ensanguined 
ambition-to h^ld up the genuine nmw^ This/ , he asserts, ‘ Is the 
duty of a hisrijrian at alj^ times, but more particudarly of a historiiui of 
India 5 tlie dehateablc ground^ if I may so term it, of raijj&ged Asia -- 
the Aceldama of the earth/ p. 304. ^ ‘ 

The second part presents the reader witji the only portion of 
Indian history in this voluine which can justly ^ modern* 
The first and second chapters give a "detail of the reighg of t(ie 
Gaznivide sultans, till the subversion of their thrones by Mahbm- 
med of Gaur. Tiie rise of the slave CJotbeddin, under the reign 
of Mahonwed, aud the extinction of the Gauride dynasty, fol- 
low it. The third chapter begins with the raking of Saniarcand, 
by Gengis Khan, and proceeds with his dreadful invasions of In- 
dia. Mr Maurice, with great naivete^ contests his right of de- 
scribing this hero with the author of ‘ the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman empire-’ 

* It will not fail to be pbserved/ says he, ‘ that in one part 01 this 
work Mr Gibbon and myself tread nearly the same ground j but it will 
also be remembered, that the ground in question is properly and 
that Mr (jibbou digressed, w'hen his eloquent pen pourtrayed the mar- 
tial character and heroic feats of the great Gengis Khan.’ 

he then explains his reasons for this assertion, and adds, 

— Hou'ev<:r, the fit. id h immtr«se; and though we meet we do not 
clash. Boilt our orbits fne rather eccentric, but the grand object of 
inquiry I’ctw forgotten ’ Pref, p. iii, 

Thxj rest of the third chapter contains the • transactions of the 
family of Cuttpb, or rather Cotbeddin, on the throne of Delhi, 
till its extinction by the Afghan dynasty *of the tribe of Chilligi. 
The last chapter of t> c book and volume details the history of the 
Afghan emperors, to Mahmud IL, whose throne was overturned 
by Timfrr, in the fourteenth century* In the whole of this se- 
cond part the materials are much more plentiful than in the.first; 
yet, though it is actually the most interesting portion of the work, 
Mr Maurice has seldom taken any pains to improve the meagre 
details of Jiis Asiatic chronicles, or reduce by order, regulari- 
ty, and parity of language, bis collection?, to the form of Euro- 
pean^ hktory. ' , , \ ' ' • , ' 

^ving entered so fully into the examination of thit perform^ 
anp|ii n I>ve^ing it seems scarcely necessary to make 

atl/^gcneral estimate of its merits. The * History Modern 
^liindostan’ is^vidently the work of a well-meaning, virtuous man, 
)vho would do every thing in his pow«t to support the cau,se of 
aiui morality 4 but who, in the has qhps^n, <^n 

nev^r 
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aevierbcof anpr <^n$MJcraWe set^sFiiee to either. He seems to be 
vtry di^cient m the taste and judgment requisite in an historical 
writer, Fot a historian of' I^ia he is totally unqualified, both 
on account of the peculiar difficulties of the subject, and his ig- 
norance of the Asiatic languages,. If this senteiifce appear unjust 
and severe, we must refer our readers to the history itself, and 
need not fear ihe unbiassed result of their judgments. When Mr 
Maurice Uf^rtook this work, he ought to have seriously reflect- 
ed, that he ws not seated at bjs desk to write a history of ancient 
Greece, or of any other country, of which he had all the inform- 
ation before him, in a scries of well printed volumes ; but that 
of a distant region of the world, the history of which was either 
lost, or locked up in obscure and nearly forgotten languages, 
which, if he did not study, h^ could never attain the object of 
his wishes. The task which he has proposed to himself is not to 
be executed by a feeble hand j nor can it be thought inglorious to 
have failed in making the attempt. For betore any writer shall 
favour the literary republic with a history of India worcliy of its 
thanks and approbation, he must explore every scrap of informa- 
tion, in every language which Asia possesses, from the deserts of 
"[fartary, the country of Gangis and Timur, to the promontories 
nf Malabar and Malacca. He must learn to forswear quotation, 
and must deliver his opinions in his own name and authority. To 
these qualifications he nmst add the taste and philosophy of a 
Hume or a Robertson. We do not at present discern any of the 
♦signs of such an historian ; but, in the mean time, it is the busi- 
ness of the learned to collect MSS., form grammars and diction- 
aries, write dissertations, publish historical researches and records j 
2nd wait patiently for his appearance. 


Art, tll. Observations on Dr Siurges^s Pamphlet respecting Non^ 
Residence of the Clergf, In a l.etter front T, B. Howell, Esq, 
to Mr Baron Maseres. Second Edition. London. Hatchard, 
1803, ^ 

Reports of Residence, Residentiary Lectures, and other Matters in 
the Diocese of London, for the year 1804, By George Somers 
Clarke p. p. Vicar (constantly residing in the Vicarage) of 
Great ViTaltham in Essex, Curate of Black Chapel in the same 
pariah, and late yellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Chelms- 
ford print^. Hurst, Lo^on, i8o'4. 



[JE praqtieal question of enforcing the residence of the .clergy 
upon their benefices, seems tor^esolve its'elf into two brandi- 
Y a ' es 
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cs : %st^ What is just to the individuals who compose the pre* 
sent body of clergy ? And, Supposing tbei^ elaiins to be 
satisfied, what is in itself tnpst eat|j€dieiit ? In the dicussions 
whteh'havc taken place upon the subject, the first question seems 
generally to ha# been overlooked. Residence has been assume 
to be a moral duty; and the justice of accumulating new 
penalties upon those who neglect it, has been inferred with still 
more precipitation. Though residence may be. SL^moral duty, 
the neglect of it can scarcely be considered as C crime ; and 
though it may be proper to promote it by every sort of encou- 
jragement, we apprehend that it would be both unjust and inex- 
pedient to enforce it by the terror of punishment. 

Morality undoubtedly requires that every man should do as 
much good as is in his power; and that he should place himself 
in th 't situation in which he can most benefit society. Yet he 
would be an hardy politician who would institute a court of in- 
quiry for the purpose of enforcing, by direct penalties, this 
strict and virtuous principle. In gnotber world, indeed, we are 
taught to believe that rewards and punishments will be distribut- 
ed by infallible wisdom, according to a strict computation of 
our merits or oiFences : but reward enters not into the code pf 
human jurisprudence ; and we hope never to see that day when 
we shall be forced to account, before an earthly tribunal, for 
not being quite so wise, so charitabJ^i^oriSo useful, as it was in 
our power to have been. 

But let us illustrate the case in question by a parallel on? ; wtk 
mean, a more frequent residence on their estates by gentlemen of 
landed property. If tlie actual residence of the owners of the 
tithes be so important, what might not be expected, if the own- , 
ers of the land were resident ? We recommend it to"* those who 
have been so long in the habit of legislating for the clergy, to 
deliberate upon a bill of pains and penalties for obliging country 
gentlemen to live ifpon their estates. They cannot doubt the 
beneficial tendency of such an enactment ; the improvement of 
their lands, the improvement of their tenantry in morals, in 
comfort, and in industry, would be its natural result. We sug- 
gest it tp them^ however, without fear of their being tempted, 
in thei?p own case, to violate the liberty of individuals ; we 
doubt consider sueh ^ bill to be, in the high- 

est degree; itnpblitm and u«|ast. 

It will ^ said that die cases of the landhpld|r and of the clergy- 
man are occupies his estate on a free 

and upres^P^iOiiure: that the other holds his benefice on a 
<mditi<mal pnc;**--H£>n the^^^ of .certain duties which 

Ure attached We adxuit that there is n material difference 

betiveim 
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between them^ and shall consider it in its proper place. But, as 
feir as the mere question of tenure is considered, the distinction 
is not great;' The landholder has additions to perform as well 
ais the d#ner of the tithe. Of the leaseholder and copyholder, 
Various peculiar compliances are required. The freeholder, too, 
holds his property upon conditions, on the submission to certain 
laws, the payment of certain taxes, and, indeed, on the personal 
execution,if., required, of certain offices : conditions, the ne- 
glect of which may be punished, in some cases by distraint, 
in others by confiscation. Every individual in the kingdom 
holds his property on conditions ; and the Legislature has a spe-» 
culative right, limited no doubt, in its exertions by policy and jus- 
tice, to alter, or to increase them. That right extends to impose 
conditions upon lay property, as well as upon ecclesiastical ; and 
expediency and justice are as much to be considered by them in 
the one case as in the other. The clergy, it is said, are an order 
of men instituted and provided for by the public, for the sake of 
the public good. So are land-owners. Property itself is such 
an institution i and if personal residence upon such or such pro- 
perty be expedient, the Legislature has as much natural right to 
annex it as an obligation to one sort of property as to another. 

It is possible, therefore.^ that, thougli parochial residence be 
generally beneficial, yet to enforce it by a bill of pains and 
penalties may be impolitic and unjust. That it would be so to 
enforce the residence of land-owners, is immediately perceived : 
and there is no natural difference between the twob sorts of lay 
iand of church property, which implies a restriction upon the 
one, which should not be extended to the other. The condi- 
tions of lay tenures may usually be executed by deputy ; and in 
the nature of ecclesiastical property there is no original distinc- 
tion, in consequence of which the same liberty may not be in- 
dulged to the proprietors. If personal service can be requir- 
ed of this class of persons, more justly than of other land own- 
ers, it cannot be fiom the particular nature of their property, 
but from some particular cotiventicfh being ingrafted into the 
tenure on which they hold it; and thia convention, even if it 
exist, ought not to be authenticated or continued, unless the 
public welfare demand its cotinuation. 

It will be sai4^ however^ that such a convention has been 
made ; that personal residence is. the conditional tenure on which 
the tiergy hold their benifices ; and that, if the existing laws 
are insufficient to enforce thi fulfilment of their engagements, 
new j^alties may be justly levied for the purpose of compel- 
ling^lhem. We , are called upon, therefore, in the first place, 
to ejrOmine the fiict->-whcther personal residence be, in reality* 
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a tottditidn 6n which ecclesiastical property is held. A late act 
of Patliamifent has, indeed, greatly aket^ the terms which were 
before attached to property of that description j but, as the 
great body of the English bcneficcd clergy wre possessed of 
their livings before the date of this statute, tee lOust consider 
them as fairly bound only by the conditions atineoced to their 
benefices at the time they took them ; and if, by an ex fost 
facto law, they are fettered v^ith new restrictions, it is a grievance 
which ought to be redressed. ^ 

When a man becomes possessed of property, he cannot justly 
be retjuired by the laws to perform more conditions than the law 
has annexed to such property, or than he has voluntarily promised 
to observe. When so promised or undertaken, the law, indeed, 
may justly be employed to inforce the fulfilment of his voluntary 
contract ; but Where it has annexed a specific penalty to its vio- 
lation, his obligation in fact becomes alternative, and he is bound 
either to submit to that penalty, or to da tba*-, for the neglect of 
which it is exacted. Where the omission is not in itself of a cri- 
minal nature, this seems to be the limit of his responsibility ; and 
if the terms of it have been considered es finally settled for a pe- 
riod of several centuries, there must be an additional hardship in 
any attempt to aggravate them. 

The legal obligation then to residence^, is secured by the legal 
penalty. That penalty, by the statute of Henry VIII., is lol. 
per month for non-residence j and we are inclined to think, that 
if there be ikT obligation to residence beyond that which is con- 
tained in this statute, it is in the highest degiee oppressive and iitt* 
just to inflict severer penalties than this, up<^ m^n who have 511- 
tcrecl into life, and chosen their profession, on the faith of the ex- 
isting laws. The moral duty of residence is not here the ques* 
lion. Avarice is to the full as immoral as non-residence can be : 
yet it would be highly unfair to lay a partial tax upon the miser 
by a per-centage on his heap. It may be very immoral for a 
clergyman to draw a rcvenjgLC of 700 or 8ooh per annum from a 
countty parish, and, without ever thinking of his parishioners, to 
spend It idly in London, at Tunbridge or at Bath* If, however, 
he was instituted to his benefice, xtnder the sole restriction of a 
law whidi ^posed him to a penalty of 120I. pet annum for non-* 
residence, equally unjust, b^ a new law, to extort from him 
a penalty if ^560 or Coot.^ as it would be to seize half or, two 
thirds if a mls^^s capital for the benefit of his country. That 
constitutiem muy pos'sibly be a bad one, which permits such an 
alienattoti of ecclesiastical stipend for the fair purpose^ of an cc- 
C&^i;^tical establishment;, ard it may requ^'re to be altered ot a- 
c but to preserve the public faith, is a greater object than 

’ to 
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io bBeck partial abases ; and ao general arrangements should be 
|>ermitted to b^r hard upon an individual. 

Yhis, however, is not all. The pettal statute had almost slept 
for ages. In its original meaning it was equally severe with the 
laws against the Papists not long ago abolished, and, like them, 
would have been considered as obsolete, and abolished also, but for 
peculiar circumstances attending it. A fine of lol. per month in 
the reign of Henry VIII. was more than ten times the value of 
most benefices : its severity therefore was preposterous ; and it 
would have been long forgotten, had it not been occasionally, but 
very rarely, resorted to, in particular and flagrant instances 5 some- 
times by parishioners, who thought themselves aggrieved, and 
sometimes for the gratification of personal emnity. Viewed in 
this light by those who knew of its existence, the abuses of it, 
which had taken place, were in themselves so rare, its good ef- 
fects in some few instances so presumable, and, perhaps, the 
check which it afforded upon an oppressive and negligent minister 
so expedient, that, modified as its severity was by the change in 
the value of money, it may have been regarded with indulgence, 
if not with favour. 

Of late, this statute has been noticed by the tribe of informers, 
as affording a fit opportunity for the exercise of their calling, and 
has, consequently, been made the instrument of much and iiidis- 
criuiiaate oppression- Many persons have suflered from it, who 
knew not of its existence, or knew not that they were exposed to 
its operation ; many W'lio, though conscious of some informality, 
which exposed them to its effect, yet presumed that the actual 
and conscientious performance of their real duties, as it exempted 
them from censure, would exempt them from punishment, though 
they were not actually resident in the cottage, or the shed, which 
was called parsonage* Instances, indeed, of peculiar and affect- 
ing cruelty were every where to be seen, occasioned by the unex- 
pected revival of penalties that were virtually obsolete, and hard- 
ships w^hich called aloud for remedy. 

The most obvious and natural mode of proceeding in an attempt 
to remedy the abuses of a law, is either to abolish the law itself^ 
or so to modify it, as to prevent the opportunity of abuse. If the 
existence of occasional persecutions upon the statute of Henry 
VIlI., usually by parties interests! in promoting residence, had 
been productive of public good, as probably may have been the 
case^ and the abuse complained^of was the sudden advantage ta- 
ken of i|t: by informers, for the purposes of promiscuous and syste- 
matic pro^mjons, the uatdtal. remedy was to shut . out informers 
ftbmjihc capacif^ and, in other respects, to leave 

panw in tbt saike steaatim which they were in before^ 
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' It tJiay be obsenijcd) however, that the statute ot Heftry VIII. 
was radically absurd^ and enttrelj unequal irt iti operation : that 
it iin^oses the same fine upon non-residence on a large benefice, 
and oh a small! one,— a sum coitipatatively tiifiing, when compvired 
with the revenues of the one,— while it atnounts to nearly double 
the clear income of half the livings in the kingdom ; that non-re- 
sidence on a valuable benefice is thus made punishable only by a 
tax which it may very easily sustain* while on k small one it is 
in the power of any person to render it impracticable. All this is 
unquestionbaly true : and it is not denied that the fin^e for non- 
residence on small preferments ou »ht to be reduced: but the im- 
portance oT this reduction would be much lessened, if the power 
of prosecuting were confined to the persons interested in residence. 
From such wc know from experience that they would rarely flow% 
except in flagrant cases : the adoption of such a plan, at least, 
would not be exposing any description, of the clergy to a new in- 
justice : and we cannot help considering it a nev) injustice^ to per^ 
mit the revival of arr unjust law, which was geaerdly understood 
to be obsolete. 

The obligation to residence by the common law arises from the 
statute of Henry VIII. The original intention of that statute is 
of no conseqence* The clergy, who are become possessed of 
benifices under its restriction, have nothing to say to the views of 
Henry in enacting it. They have submitted, indeed to its pe- 
nalties; but they ought equitably to be considered as having 
submitted to other penalties than those to which, at the period 
of choosing their profession, the act was understood efficiently to 
extend. Now, its efficiency in practice was confined to occasion- 
al* but very rare prosecutions in peculiar instances ; and those 
persons who knew that its powers extended farther, believed the 
exercise of those powers to be almos,t as ufllikely, as those of the 
statutes against witchcraft or forestalling. So fer as it has hi- 
therto been usually acted upon, so far, and no farther, we contend 
that it might have justly been permitted to operate in future. We 
contend, therefore, not only that to incresse the penalties of that 
act upon any description of non-resident clergy is partial and op- 
pressive, but that the Legislature was bound to relieve them frona 
the o^ration of the existing law, so far as common practice had 
induced a of its being antiquated : and this it was bound 
to do, we 6^3^eive, not as a measure of indulgence, but as an act 
ef jusitte^;/ ^ 

It wll be said, that though the obligation of the common law 
extends no farther than to a fine of i®l. per month, that resi- 
dence prescribed .by the canon law. Let ^the ^non 'la^takc 
itself. Its injiinctimts in many .are obsolete, and, 
-- heaven 
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Heaven be praised, not likely to be revived. The obligations 
which it imposes can only be commensurate to its powers. 

Bat the clergy make a specific promise of residence at the time 
that they are instituted to their livings ; and that promise they do 
not ])errorm. The existing* laws are insufficient to compel them 
to its performance ; and tlierefore a new law may justly Le en- 
acted (or that purpose. Its object is not to impose new restric- 
tions, but to compel tlie execution of old engagements, which a- 
rise, though not from tlie injunctions of tlie law, yet from tlie 
particular contract which has been entered into at institutioti. 
Uiuioubtcdiy', it ruch a contract be made, it is just that its cxe- 
cuti'.m should be enforced : but let us examine into its existence 
'and its nature. 

Fnglish benefices are chiefly divided into rectories and vicarages, 
R(.( torics iire the most numerous, and usually the ricliest. With 
regard to these, no fn'o;nise whatever of residence is made at i/isti^ 
tutio?u On admission to vicarages, indeed, previously to the act 
43d Oeo- 111. cap. 84, an oath of residence was administered to 
tlie clerk, with the exception, ^ unless dispensed with Ity the bishop i* 
This is tdieonly promise on the subject, which is, in any instance, 
rcijuli'jd of a clergyman. The promise unde by vicais cannot, 
in any degree, billet the rtclors *, and thus we have more than 
half the clergy, and b}* fir the inc;sl opulent part of them, at once 
set quite frte trom any ])romise of residence, from any engage- 
ment more puctse or cu terminate than the law. Vicar 5, where- 
cver tiie hibhop calls upon them to reside in consequence of their 
oath, arc, doubtless, bound to its observance ; and if the bishop 
])c deficient in {^ower to compel that obsi rvance, we do not object 
to tlie jif.'tice of sticngthening liis authority. Liberality, indeed^ 
would lather suggest perha[>s, that, since the severer discipline, to 
which one part of the clergy is subject, cannot be extended to 
their brcthicii without injustice, it ought to be relaxed even 
where justice might tolerate its exaction. The inequality be- 
tween members of tlie same order wmulcl thus be lessened ; and 
tile unrcasonablcnc s avoided, of subjecting to stricter observances 
those persons to whom that profession is the least lucrative. Such, 
Very properly, seems to have been the sentiment of Parliament 
in the late act, by which this oath is abolished, and vicars placed 
precisely upon tlie same footing with rectors, as to the article of 
residence. 

But, however lliis peculiar obligation may be considered, it is 
only indirectly the object of the law. It is directly cognizable 
by the bislmp* Where he claims of a vicar the fulfilment of his 
oath, jjp^'*mieets“'mJth a refusal, it may be just to arm him with 
‘'siTflfttiient power for enforcing the demand. We cannot indeed 
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believe, that the obligations of an oath are lightly considered by 
the English clergy, or that such refusals can be so frequent as to 
constitute an adequate cause of legislative interference ; bur, at all 
events, thei general que stion of residence, and the justice of com- 
pelling it, is not materially varied by this exception. Reijtpjs 
are not influenced by it at all ; nor yet the great majority of non- 
resident vicars, whose resivlencc is clispcnsed with the diocesan, 
dih^'.r virtually or directly 

It has been objected indeed farther, that, at admission to their 
benefices, the clergy take upon them the cure oi tije souls of 
their parishioners*; that Lins cure personal residence, with- 

out which it cannot be properly exoried ; and that, th^^refore, as 
the cure ts a couriition of tenure, the residence which it implies 
must be a condition also. 

Now, ti’C- cure of souls is undoubtedly a condition of ecclesi- 
astical tenure ; and we are not disposed to think lightly of the re- 
spoiisibillcy nhicli it conveys. We believe also, that the pastoral 
cine in general, be best executed by that slicphcrcl to wliom 
the flock is most immediately committed. That residence, where 
ciicumslauccs permit it, is a moral duty, we neither deny nor 
doubt. No bread is more dishonoiuably eaten, than that of him 
who enteis into the sacred order merely for the s ike of its emo- 
hirnents ; who takes upon himself the high charge of contributing, 
so far as may be in his pow’er, to the promotion of virtue and of 
religion, and rlni ks that he can fliirly transfer to another the du- 
ties of this lioly character, udiilc he revels himself in idleness or 
in vice. But th.e morality of the thing, we must again repeat, is 
not the question ; and law s cannot justly be made to punish ii 
class of individuals for a breach of contiact, unless the contract 
which they are supposed to have violated, be violated, not accord- 
ing to the nice and delicate standard of a scrupulous conscience, 
but according to the broad and obvious maxims wdiich are follow- 
ed in interpreting a penal statute. 

What then does the law consider as a sufficient discharge of 
this important trust ? Surely we may infer, from its aiithori'^iiig 
and protecting the establishment of curates, who are merely de- 
puties in their trust, that it cannot consistently be regarded as re- 
probating the system of deputation. It cannot justly say first to 
the incumbent — * If you do not reside, you shall keep a sufficient 
curate and say again, on receiving his assent to this condition — 
* No, that will not do ; your duties cannot be properly executed 
by deputy ; you must reside yourself.’ 

It ir>s been said also, that the beneficed clergyirt^n.-js richer than 
the cuiai'c; and that the original intent of^Ssignin§^tqJnip his 
rovenuea being that he might use, hospitality, this end^ ^^tfever 
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may be the case as to.tne cure of souls, is not answered by the 
substitution of a poorer person in his room. To this we reply, 
tliat the original if^tent is in >10 degree the question, but only the 
present object and obligation of the law. When provisions were 
fiibt settled on the clergy for this purpose, the kingdom was in an 
unsettled al'd bemi-baibarous state. No regular inns or accom- 
modations existed for travellers or for pilgrims ; and tJieir recep- 
tion came therefore to be considered as, in a great degree, the 
jnovince of the clergy. Since pilgrimages hav^e ceased, and the 
increase of security and civilization has produced a more eligible 
system of accommodation for the use of travellers, tlie mode of 
payment, and the mode of appropriation of clerical revenues, has 
been changed also, 'fo reqiii re of the clergy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the hospitality of the eighth, would be to annihilate their 
parlours and their libraries, and to degrade their intelligence and 
nianr.eis. It would lea\c them, indeed, a spacious hearth, and 
a chimney similar to those of our ancient halls ! Their Y«ards 
would be well stored with wheat ; their slaughter-houses with 
oxen ; and their cellars might overflow with ale. Their parson- 
ages, like the Spanish monasteries, by a happy consummation, 
might then become the resort of inunmerable vagabonds, and the 
nest of incon ij iulc beggars ; but the nobility, the gentry, and the 
merchants of our isle, would still drive, we believe, to the George, 
or to the I'liistle. 

It is expedient, doubtless, that the income drawn by clergy- 
men from country parishes, sliould be expended by them in the 
country. They are usually men of education and of intelligence, 
and, in the present general dereliction of their estates by gentle- 
men of landed property, the expenditure of the income of a mo- 
derate living in a country parisli, by a moral and judicious resi- 
dent, may be of peculiar benefit. I’his, with other considera- 
tions, may have its weight in the future regulation of the clerical 
order. The residence of a rich rector is likely to be more useful 
than that of a poor curate. But if the non-resident 011 his own 
living perform elsewhere, as is usually the case, the duties of the 
clerical office (and perhaps the curate whom he employs is in a 
similar predicament), who sees not that, by a reciprocity of this 
description, the convenience of individuals is consulted ; and that, 
though the clergyman’s income be not expended precisely on the 
spot from which it is drawm, yet that it is expended elsewhere in 
a similar manner to what would have been practised there, vary- 
ing in the individuals to whom it is paid, but as a national ob- 
ject not all, either in the mode or the extent of its kp- 

We have stated what we think to be due of right to the exist- 

Z a . itjg 
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ing body of the clergy. We shall now inquire what conduct^ 
those rights being preserved, it is politically expedient to pursue 
towards the order ? It is plain that the two questions are entire- 
ly distinct The clmrch revenues arc assigned by the Legislature 
to the clergy for the performance of certain duties : and though 
men, who have adopted a profession, and become possessed of pro- 
perty under the existing laws, cannot justi}'' be subjected to new 
obligations, yet sucli obligations may still, with sidhcient justice, 
be imposed upon all persons who may hereafter enter into the 
same piofcssion, with a knowh'doe of its increased restrictions 5 
so that, provid'-dall the rights andinferests of individuals, and the 
privilegesof its present members, be preserved, there is no restric- 
tion in legislating for the order, but that of political expediency. 

Now, the revival of tlic statute of Henry is, wc think, not on- 
ly unjust lor the present, but impolitic for the future. It has 
been seen that its pressure is extremely unequal. Its penalty 
amounts to only the eighth or tenth part of some livings : it is 
twice the value of half the benefices in the kingdom. If a sta- 
tute of penalties must be enacted, it seems but fair that the great- 
er proportioiial hue should be levied upon the benefice of greater 
value. But, before we s})eak of the means of enforcing residence, 
let us examine the possibility. Half the benefices in the kingdom 
are under 6c 1 . per annum, many under 20I What law can re- 
quire a man upon such an income to provide even the necessaries 
<7f iilc for himself and family, and to maintain in any degree the 
appearance of a gentleman ? What equitable law would drive 
such a man from a curacy, much superior perhaps in value to his 
living, or from a situation which, from habit or from ciicum- 
stances, may be favourable to that rigid economy whicli is neces- 
sary to his subsistence? Thccuie of his living, meanwhile, may 
probably be administered, at the salary of half its income, b\ the 
rector, or the vicar, or the curate of an adjoining parish of equal- 
ly trifling value, who, while he thus helps to improve the scanty 
revenue of his neighbour, derives equal benefit to his own. Such, 
w’^e believe, is very generally the state of non-residence on livings 
of inconsiderable value ; and, if it be not without its inconveni- 
ences, yet we see nc>t how^ it can be ameliorated, unless the in- 
comes of the inferior clergy be first increased. 

11^ in these circumstances, to compel residence would be inex- 
pedient, the unrestricted revival of the statute of Henry V III, 
must be given up. On very large livings, its revival might not 
prove compulsory j but the license which it would give here, is 
as objectionable as its undiscriminating severity pa instances* 
There are fewr clergymen who would not rjfcTier rcsidej%l;|in sub- 
mit to the regular defalcation of 120I. per annum to" be paid to 
common informers. If any x>ersons, however, should be willing, 

rather 
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lather than reside, to subject themselves to this penalty, they ^rc 
those whose benefices are the most lucrritiv^e : and sundy, iP non., 
ichidence is in any dejrree to be optional, it should be 1 " st so \v‘tli 
those persons who derive the ]aro[est revenues fro n the chin cho 
In those livings, the profits of which may be co.isidered as ?ro- 
dcrate, and as being fairly adequate to the proper siipport or an 
eccirsi'i'.tic, the penalty inflicted by this statute may m efF.et be 
considered equally compulsory as it is respecting smaller ben >ires. 
No elergvmau of from 20 ol. to 500I per annum can afford to give 
up so l-ir;p3 a proportion of his income ; and, if ihis statute be re- 
vived, he must reside : he would else sink a step or two in tfie a ra- 
datiou of society and ius order \ and this no man is willing to do, 
in any alternative whatever. 

Tn considering the claims of the present body of the clergy, 
wc have not attcinpt<«d to deny the immorality of aon-iTsidcnce : 
Wfj have even argued as if it were likclj'- to he practised to a gene- 
ral and flagrant extent. We have so argued from tlie conv icffin, 
tli ’t if, even on*th it supposition, com'mlsory statntej concerning 
resilence be unjust, they must he much more so v/dcrever non- 
friidence is monilly exciiSvihle or uniusufi ihlc. For the real state of 
the fiict, we refer to the common situarion of the English clei gy* 
The great portion of benedkes is in the pationage of the croAm, 
of tile bishops, of ecclesiai,tical dignitaries an-i corjXjrationa, and 
of opulent individuals. Tlie candidates for these p’izes are usual- 
ly men, who from an early ago have devote di clic usclves to the 
church as a profession, have tnicrcd it as curates, and risen to 
pieferment bv various interests and merits. As curates, they jiro- 
bahly iuive lesided in tlicir muivc counlicT*. Their arc not 

pavticulary active ; and habit strengthens in them, far more titan 
In oien who have been thrown iuto more vavietl situations, that 
preciileccion for their own home and nciidibourln oil, which is 
natinal to all. Marriage.^ too, or attaehmrntb v/lujh iiave car- 
riage h>r their object, acid new liiik^ to the cirdn whicli binds 
them; and, occujdcd in this mode of -ifo, uyo Vvtrh ihese t? *]- 
ijigs, they are presented fo ilieir b- m hccs. Where the benefice 
may be situated- t3 a rnatrer of ch.nice. A man wIjo expects 
provision from the Crown, iscqiialh likely to be preferred in De- 
voushire or iti fiumberhc'.d. The private patron of a Warwick.?- 
shire divinj may possess advmwaons in dash ire or in Kent. 
Sucli being the case, lotii to ".itakc ofY dio^c soend attachm ats, 
and iocal partialities, wJuJi liave bound tlicru^clvcs fast round 
him, he retains his formt:r curaev in his narivc county, and pro- 
vide*'-, in for the due care of hi.-, living by a regular and 

kgglb-^i\tlh<.rised b'nbstitut^^ Such is b n a fair picture of Eng-r 
lisli uop-resid'^nce. The absolute dereliction of the clerical oJlice 
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is comparatively rare. When a man is not resident on his own 
living, he is commonly curate to another. We do not dispute, 
that, where other considerations are equal, it is better that a cler- 
gyman should execute the duties of his own parish, than that he 
should entrust them to another. He is connected with his pari- 
shioners by a more permanent interest ; and, from the natural effect 
of human motives, is more likely to exert himself in promoting 
their various interests, than a man whose connexion with them is 
only temporary or precarious. Residence, therefore, vre think, 
ought certainly to be encouraged by promoting the building or the 
maintenance of resideuce-houscs, and by every indirect induce- 
ment which can be held out by public or private patronage. Far- 
ther than this it might possibly be injudicious to advance. The 
public would actually lose more by that violent eradication of 
the most amiable and useful feelings which bind a man to his 
native soil, than tlicy could gain by the substitution of a resident 
incumbent in the place of a resident curate. The inducements to 
residence are already extrcir. :ly powerful. There is a natural charm 
annexed to property of every kind, which generally prompts men 
to attach themselves to it even at manifest inconvenience. The 
superior consequence, toc>, winch a man eiqoys within the splierc 
and influence of his propetty, is always a strong tic to residence 
upon it ; and, with regard to the clergy, whose receipts, in case 
ot non*rcsidence, are almost always greatly inadequate to the real 
vrduc of Oieir tithes, pecuniary motives to such residence are far 
from being wanting. ’ 

Such being the case, we suspect tliat there is no want of direct 
obligations to personal residtnee. Indirect encouragements may 
fairly and usefully be given. But, where these are not suiTicieiil, 
\vc are iiiclir.ed to think, that the partial evil which might result 
from harassing atid disturbing the individual, might be more than 
enough to counterbalance tlse public good which his rcjidcncc 
might produce, 

■ it mas be right to enact new regulation!? for the better care of 
parocin’al benefices. In very small livings, we do not indeed see 
how this ern be eilecicd ; but, on large and competent ones, 
something may be done. Where the living is sullkient to make 
such a restriction just, it may be made a condition of non-resi- 
dence to tlie incumbent, that, in the case of his own absence, a 
resident curate should be maintained, if it should be thought ne- 
cessary to guard against the abuses whicli sometimes, though but 
ra<cl; , occur, ii might be adeke!^ as a farther restriction, tliat a 
man who di i execute clerical ofl'iccs in his gyi^ia^apBi^sh, should 
still be obliged execute tiicju ( Iscwheref’^^He 
mitted to be non-rcsideiit, though not permitted to be idle. W ith 
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regard to the rest, let adequate houses of residence be provided, 
ana the miserable pittance, which is the portion of the inferior 
clergy, be increased by a consolidation of small livings ; an ob- 
ject which, perhaps, might easily be accomplished by gradual 
operation ; and tlicn the clergy will reside in sufllcient numbers, 
without the compulsion of penalties. 

We are sorry to observe, that the opinion of the Legislature has 
been very cliiTerent. By the act wliich was passed last year, pro- 
secutions, by information, of non-rcsideJUs are still permitted ; 
bur the fine is varied proportionally to the value of the living. 
Absence of the incumbent for three m Minis, ar one or several 
times during the same year, is permiitcd wulunu his incurring 
any penalty. Wliere his absence exceeds three nonths, and is 
less than six, the fine to WmIcIi the absentee is liable, is third 
of the clear income of his lu ing: absence ior more ^ . six 

inoiUhs, and not exceeding uno lialf: for more 

months, two thirds : for the year, ilv'ee founhs of s' eh 

annual income. A power oL pi o ediug ru.miairil y is in 

the bii»hops, who, if their TJioniiions to risidence arf 
have the right, after a evrcain period, of d<c’aviiK> the be icfice 
to be absolutely void, and of ealhng ujkmi rhe pal on to present 
another clerk. Numcroin exceptions, hovv^ ve»', arc ni.tde, or of- 
fices or employments, whidi exempt the beaclicrd eVrey who 
€X rcise them, from the necessity of lesklence. Nutpc' 'us o'her 
j are p.irliculaiizcd, in winch a power of granting licLiiscslor 
nun residence, to be m toice for ttvu years fioiu tlic tiii*^ of their 
being* granted, is assigned to ihc diocesan. A riglit of appeal 
the ai'i. hbisiiop is also given, if, in case of a r^.fu^ah ilie applh ' nt 
shuii tiiink himseU aggrieved. As sc mo instances, too, may na- 
turally he supposed liLely to occur, wuich may' convey an equita- 
ble excuse for uon-nsidence, but maybe so delicately or paiiicu- 
larly circiimblaiiced, that they cannot be specified or provided for 
by written laws, an additional clause grants power to liie bisuop, 
in any case wdiaicver, which shall seem worihy to him of :»ucli 
special interierciice, to give an extraordinaiy iiccncejci* non-.csi- 
deuce ; and with the rescivc, that the liceuue thus granted til 
be countersigned by the archbishop, and approved by the Pn\y- 
CounciL 

By this bill of unusual complexity’*, the penalties on non-resi- 
dent incumbents of valuable benefices are increased in a very 
heavy degree Our opinion of the justice of tms mtasur' may 
be collected from our former observations. I’he penalties are 
reduced t'x the non-residents on smaller livings, but are stiii so 
heavy', as absolutw.ly to compel residence in all instances, except 
those where the parties may be exempted from them by the ex- 
press 
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press stipulation of the act, or the licence of the bishop. A mea- 
sure is little likely to he expedient, into which so much compli- 
cation must enter, to make it in any degree compatible with 
justice. Ill a bill relating to non-residcnce, a specific line must 
certainly be drawn, to distinguish precisely what time or degree 
of absence from a benifice, is, in the eye of the law, to be deem- 
ed non-residence. This line, by the late act, is fixed at three 
months ; a period, cotumunihus annis, perhaps fully adequate to 
the reasonable occasions which may induce a clergyman’s absence 
from his parish. But cases, however, may be suggested, in 
which a man, whose usual absence from his benefice docs not 
exceed half the time tluis permitted, may reasonably wisli 
that his liberty liad been le^s confined. Business or literature 
may summon liim to the metropolis : family connections, or 
the call of friendsliip, may urge him to visit a distant count}’-. 
Business frcquciiiiy cannot be intenupted; and the heavy ex- 
pences of travelling ought not to be accumulated. If the bill 
must be compulsory, its object, we are to suppose, is to compel 
a bona fiiie residence, and to lea\eto individuals the utmost liber- 
ty tliat is consistent with the attainment of the object. Tliis, we 
believe, would have been as well accomplished, if six months ab- 
sence had been permitted, instead of three, "hhe clergy are ncit so 
opulent, that they can aiVord to keep up a permanent establishment 
distinct from their parochial residence : they cannot systematically 
nvil then.'-^clvcs, upon their modeiate or scanty incomes, of the li- 
bert}^ which v'ould thus bcailovvcd them. Where they must re- 
side one half of the year, in consequence of the residence bill, tlieir 
cirrnmsfances woiilri oblige them to reside the other ; and if six 
months absence, instead of three months, had been permitted, 
wc rlnnk tliat the permission would iu general only have been 
ncied upon, in instances which the liberal advocates for resi- 
dence would liave thought worthy’of dispensation. 

Restrictions, too, are laid on farming ; from an apprehensicn, 
we presume, kst tin* sacerdotal character should be degraded: 
a compliment o] a ^hi;. ular nvttiire to the noLleircn and opulent 
I'lndhch’ers of <nr age, v\l)oiiave distinguished themselves by 
ihcir p'Uronaoe of a.nculturc ! But the elevated rank and ample 
fortunes of tlicsc lihtial apne ukurists secure them from the mean 
and sordid manners of those wiio arc nuuely farmers. Ar.d do 
the clei gy deserve the imputation of being sunk below their le- 
vel, by an liliberal attentun to cimiJar objects? Individuals a- 
iiiong them may be rustic, oi’ may be sordid : as a body, no as- 
sertion can HiOre groundkss : and tliose them who 

may pay to(> t xcluoivc an attention to the jtTough, 
likely to unpreve iu their manners; or to benefit their couniry 
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by more useful avocations, if they are restricted from engrafting 
this simple and not illiberal employment on the immediate du^ 
ties of their office. But the clergy, who exercise the sacred 
function, are not the only persons who are subjected to these 
restrictions. For certain actions, whi^ h re’atc to the detail of 
agriculture, flic penalties of tiie statute of Henry VIII. are au- 
thenticated and revived, touching all persojis, whether curates or 
without cure, whether benehced or not bcneiiced, who have once 
experienced the mystic die of ordination^ I’hc character of the 
order may certalniy be, in some degree, anected by the conduce 
of all its members, supernumeraries, or in actual service 5 but 
we need only refer to the strange opinions not long ago avo^ved 
ill an honrurable assembly, on the subject of sacerdotal indelibi- 
lity, to be convinced that it has been greatly iriilucnced by the 
same singular persuasion, in its latter deliberations upon other 
claims, and extinction of other franciiises belonging to the 
same body. * 

Wc 

7dic supposed iiidtlibllliy of the sacred character, which seenif; to 
have had so riuicli inlliicr.ee of late upon t lie foitimes of the English 
rleig) , is entirely a relic of Popish superstition. It is rather hard, that 
an inipcsltion, practised upon the public by the priests of llie dark ages, 
for the purpose of acquiiing power which was inconsistent with just li- 
berty, should be \islted upon the cUrgy of the present age by a depri- 
vahon of iluir niiliiral and con^dlulional rights. A p.i})cr singularly 
adapted lo ii/jstraic the Popidi complcKion of the docirine of Indelibl- 
illy, ajipearcd in the puidir prints v.>on aficr tiic act was passed e\chid- 
ing iho Fngilsh clergy from a seal in Pr.riiamcnt, Flic paper which 
we allude to purported to be a reply from one of the Irencii ev-btsiiops 
to the letter 01 Liu; e'opc, wliich enjoined a coinpli.uicc w'idi the bV/v- 
fonlat/ii'}}, 7'hc conjuncture was singular, ll will be remenibcrcd, 
that at ilic time wlicn a Brliish Parliament was voting the indelibility of 
the clergy, the Pope, at the instance of Bonaparte, bad Tequested tlu* 
e\'-bish.ops lo resign all claims upon their late dioceses, and with tliosc 
claims, of course, the duties and rrjtponsiblliiy of the oiiice by which, 
they wane entilled lo tlicm. 'bhe above mentioned answer to this mo- 
dest request assured his holiness, that the wnatev, who had fallen on evil 
times, and w’as suiliciaidly wearied with the toils of life, had lung ce.is- 
td to be charmed with eccicsiaslical dignity, or to be inliuenced by 
worldly cares : 7'hat no expectation of a return of th“ old no 

value Avhich he affixed to the xain eoiisciousness of rights which he ex- 
pected not ever to resume, pieveiUed him bom paying an instant and 
iuiplicil obedience to the fignificalion of the pontiff's will ; 7’hal his 
conscience, however, would not permit him to m ike that volunlaiy rc- 
"?ignatioii of his elaiins, which otlieiwise he would gladly otter : 'i'hat 

he 
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We must not omit mentioning, that by an act of Henry VIII, 
of a date subsequent to that which we have already mentioned, 
all persons who actually resided in the universities, for the pur- 
poses of stxfdy, under the age of forty, were exempted from the 
peoalti^ of the first, This age by the new bill is limited to 
thirty • If any thing could increase our surprise at so gratuitous 
^ an attack on literature and science, it would be, that the mov-» 
cr of the bill should have been member for the University of Ox- 
ford, 

It may possibly be said, that though the residence-act, without 
madiiicatioii or exception, might be very unequal and unjust, yet 
that the ill consequences which might result from it in such cases as 
have been enumerated may be obviated by the bishop’s power to grant 
dispensation. There is indeed a partial remedy provided for some of 
the iiii qualities of the bill ; but a remedy clogged with numerous dif- 
flcuities in most of the cases which have been above enumerated. 
Where the case is so specific as to have been pointed out by the 
act as one in which the bishop may giaut a simple license, the 
measure is comparatively easy ; but, in very many instances, such 
license cannot be valid without farther process. It must first be 
submitted to the archbishop, and countersigned by him j a mea- 
sure which the bishops themselves will not, in gencMal, be forward 
to countenance. It must afterwards be laid before the Privy 
Council, A succession of formidable gradations, which will al- 
most universally prevent the applications which it seems to sanc- 
tion. Even though this remedy were more accessible, and how- 
ever ready the bishops might be to facilitate those steps which 
depend on them, we are not partial to the dispensing system. To 
enact harsh laws, and then to make provision for alleviating the 
oppression they may produce, is not like the legislation ol an en- 
lightened age. We do not at all question the respectability of the 

Reverend 

he could not forget the indelible character which had been impressed by 
the hands vsliich stamped him with episcopacy ; and that the gift of the 
Holy Ghost ^vas only to be rendered up with life : That the bond thus 
entered into was entirely indissoluble, none, he added, could doubt, 
Tvho duly considered the nature of the sacrament of ordination j and 
that even in the church of that country in which he resided, heretical 
as it xvas, and completely estranged from the apostolic father of true be- 
lievers, yet that from the last degree of impiety it was still free, the 
renunciation of clerical indelibility 5 and that this important and fun- 
daiucntal article of faith had, in a recent instance, been solemnly recog- 
nised by the English Legislature. So far the French bishop of 1802, 
if wc may trust the authenticity of the performance which we 
but it appeared in so malicious a contretems^ that w^e can hardly believe 
it to be genuine. 
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Reverend Bench, nor would we willingly convey the slightest in- 
sinuation to their prejudice. We believe the power that is as- 
signed them not to be of their ovm seeking, and that they are dis- 
posed to use it with impartiality and discretion. But we are not 
fond of discretionary powers. If a man have an equitable title to 
assert any thing as a right, he ought not to be obliged to ask it as 
a favour. If the health of an incumbent require his removal to 
Harrowgate or to Bath ; if he be an assistant master in a school 
at London or in York, and the Legislature judge that to be a suf- 
ficient plea for his non-residence upon a living in Lancashire, he 
ought not to be compelled to solicit the conseiic of his diocesan. 
He should be made free, and have an original title conferred up- 
on him to vindicate his freedom. If the parsonage be unfit for 
him to live in, he ought not to be obliged to ask leave to take up 
his residence in another house. If the glebe be not large enough 
for the proper supply and convenience of his household, he should 
have a right to rent a few acres in addition. It has been said that 
the clergy should be subject to their bishop, as the officers of an 
army are subject to their general. They ought not : unless there 
be the same necessity for subjection. ' Alilitary analogies can ne- 
ver be applied, with justice, to the offices of civil life. According 
to the system of the residence act, it is necessary that a dispensing 
power should be lodged somewhere ; and it could be lodged no- 
where with so much propriety as with the ecclesiastical superior ; 
but this necessity shows rather the harsh principle of the bill, than 
the propriety of the dispensation. 

In this discussion of the residence question, it has been our ob- 
ject to shew the general grounds on which it w^oiild have been 
right and politic to act, rather than to enter into an apologetical 
detail of particular hardships, or an appeal to humanity in favour 
of the suffering clergy. To these points, the pamphlet of Dr 
Sturges, which we formerly noticed with approbation, is princi- 
pally directed ; and we need not be long detained either with Mr 
Howell’s observations, or the reports and observations of Dr 
Clarke. The first is afiected, ignorant, and superficial ; the o- 
ther we do not understand. The author seems to have intended 
the greater part of it to be very witty, eloquent and ironical ; 
but it appears to us to be as pitifully dull as any thing that has 
lately fallen under our observation. The reports are addressed, 
evidently without permission, to the Bishop of London ; and the 
work seems intended, in the sequel, to gratify personal malignity, 
under the pretence of zeal for clerical regularity. We are inclin- 
ed to hope, that the reception of this first number will be such as 
to protect us from the appearance of a second. 


Art, 
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Art. IV , He la Generation des Connoissances Humatnes* Par 
J. M. Degeraijdo, Professeur de Philosophie Morale de Pin* 
stitut National, &c. 8vo. pp. 304. A Berlin, 1803. 

T he question regarding the origin of ideas is, when properly 
viewed, one of the most interesting in the philosophy of the 
mind. It arose indeed from a hypothesis, now completely over- 
turned 5 but this circumstance is by no means decisive of its fate ; 
nor is it to be dismissed as frivolous or useless, because origin illy 
connected with an illegitimate philosophy. It is not a sptxulation 
of mere curiosity ; it forms a necessary part of the science of 
mind ; for it is surely one of the objects of that science, to con- 
nect the conceptions by which our faculties are exercised, with 
those intellectual operations to which we arc; indebted for their 
existence. It forms a problem, too, that cannot be resolved with- 
out a good deal of application, and leads to a view of the con- 
nexions and dependencies of rnir various faculties, which might 
iiot be otherwise very easily obtained. 

This question has, since the publication of Locke’s Essay, beea 
frequently discussed. The writings of Cotidniac made it a fa- 
vourite theme of speculation upon the rniuinent : and tlie Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin having been pleased to projxse it 
as the subject of a prize essay, we are indicbrcd to c ircum- 
stance for the performance now under out co»»sidcr;^.tion. The 
question, as proposed by this learned body, is extremely formidable. 

* Demontrer, d’une maniere incontestable, 1’ origine de routes nos 
connoissances^ soit en presentant des arguoxns non, employes 
encore, soit cn presen tan t des ai*gumens deja employes ; mais en 
les presentant d^une maniere nouvelle, et d’une force yictorieusc 
de toute objection,’ The Professor, however, was not at all in- 
timidated ; for he tells us, that having only got notice of the pro* 
posed competition seventeen days before the period when the es- 
says were to be produced, he nevertheless arranged and composed 
his book within that short space. In spite of this disadvantage he 
was successful in the competition, and gained a second victory 
over all his philosophical antagonists, having, on a former occa- 
sion, obtained the prize of the National Institute for a very able 
work upon the * Influence of Words on the Formation of Ideas.’ 
We shall endeavour to present our readers with a general view of 
the work before us, and to indicate the leading features of the 
author’s system, without troubling them with an irksome analysis 
of its subordinate parts. 

The book is divided into two parts. 

‘ Ihe first,’ sfiys M. Degerando, * contains a review of the variou'ij^ 
iy stems which have liitherto appeared regarding the origin of ideas. 
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The second Is dedicated to the explanation of a new system, which congi- 
prehends the truths, whilst it corrects the errors and supplies the de- 
fects, of those which have been already propc^sed* 

‘ The first exhibits an accurate analysis oF what others have done ; 
the second is an attempt to execute what they have failed to perforin. 

The first establishes the principle, tliat all our ideas are founded 
on experience,” as well by streujrthcnin^ the arguments of those who 
maintain, as by refuting the objeci ions of those who deny, lhat principle. 
In the second jiart, this principle Is explained in all its results, and the 
manner of its application fully developed,’ p. 5. G. 

The author employs some preliminary chapters to point out the 
uses of the inquiry, to establish the principles upon which it 
ought to be conducted, and to explain the meaning of some im- 
portant but ambiguous words which necessarily enter into the dis- 
cussion. This is all very judicious ; but we cannot say the same 
of his historical review, which does not compensate its unneces- 
sary intrusion by any profundity of remark or novelty of illustra- 
tion, Among the ancients, he observes, that Pythagoras and 
Plato adopted the doctrine of innate ideas, and that Hippocrates^ 
Aristotle, and Zeno, asserted, on the contrary, that sensation fur- 
nishes the materials of all knowledge ; a principle which has been 
commonly expressed in the celebrated maxim, nihil est in inteUectu 
quin p tins fuerit in sensu. These ancients, however, allowed this 
principle to remain extremely inactive in their respective systems ; 
and it was not till the time of Hobbes that philosophers began to 
perceive ‘ its full value and extensive application.’ After him. 
It was more fully developed in the writings of Gassendi, Lockc^ 
Condillac, and Bonnet ; by all of whom it has been variously 
modified, and differently applied. The hypothesis of innate ideas, 
on the other hand, assumed a new aspect in the works of Des- 
cartes, and it lias likewise appeared in different shapes in those 
of Malebranche, Leibnitz, and Wolfe. 

This absurd hypothesis, M. Degerancio, after all that has been 
said upon it, still thinks it his duty to demolish ; and he accord- 
ingly attacks it with a multitude of arguments, zealously collected 
from every hostile corner. As he is pleased to consider this as a 
fundamental problem in the philosophy of the mind, we shall, 
out of respect to his opinion, present our readers with a brief 
outline of his refutation, i. The difference which the mind 
readily perceives between sensible and abstract or general ideas, 
produced the belief that the latter are innate. 2. But this is 
merely supposition 5 for, as no one can recollect what ideas were 
impressed upon his mind froni its first existence, it is consequently 
impossible to prove that any existed ther«’^ previous to the exercise 
of the senses. And as it is admitted that many of these ideas 

remain 
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remain long unobserved^ and that thej are not, v^hen recognizedf, 
accompani^ withf any recollection of their former existence in 
the intellect^ it is therefore plainly absurd to affirm that they must 
have existed there, though neither perceived or remembered. 
3. Experience also contradicts the supposition ; for the ideas that 
are held to be innate, are precisely those which appear most obscure 
and indistinct among mankind in general, and particularly among 
those who aproach nearest to the simplicity of nature, and who 
ought of course to exhibit those original impressions in their most 
perfect state. 4. Besides, it is in many cases easy to develope 
those processes of thought by which abstract or general ideas are 
formed in the mind. And as it is impossible to conceive any one 
of them without the intervention of some idea of sensation, it is 
altogether incongruous to suppose them inde[>endeiit of those sen^ 
sible impressions >vhich render them objects of thought. 5. That 
wc have an innate idea of the Deity, for instance, has been zea- 
lously asserted by the most distinguished partizans of this doctrine. 
But how, upon this supposition, is it possible to account for the 
monstrous and contradictory conceptions of mankind regarding 
the Divinity, his nature and attributes ? 

We read in the Cours Instruction dUin Sourd’^Muety par L’Abbe 
Sicard, that when he had brought his pupil Massieu to conceive the idea 
of an Author of the universe, he cried, “ let me go to my father and 
mother to inform them of this happy news.” This interesting young 
man concluded that his parents -^vere ignorant of this truth, because he 
had till then been ignorant of it. He thought the idea as new lo all 
mankind as it was to himself, Massieu has written the history of his 
life, which he intends to puHiish, He has there developed the series 
of thoughts w^hich occupied his mind previous lo his instruction *, he 
will himself inform us, that every kind of abstract or intellectual notion 
was, till then, unknown to aim. Will the partizans of iiuiate ideas 
resist the force of tliis striking testimony ?’ p. I3I. 

After this tedious examination of a doctrine, which has no 
other merit but that of being connected, like many other absurd 
doctrines, with some celebrated names, the author proceeds, in 
the second part of his book, to explain in what manner we be- 
come possessed of all our ideas by nieans of the senses. Among 
the philosophers, he observes, who have adopted this principle, 
a considerable diversity of opinion has prevailed regarding the 
way in which the mind obtains those secondary ideas, which are 
not immediately produced by external impressions. In order to 
simplify the process, they have in general excluded all complex 
agency of the intellectual faculties, and hence the formation of 
that class of ideas h^s been ai>cubed exclusively to one or two of 
faculties, wheieas k is in feet a common property of all. 

‘ It 
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* It is obvious that attention is necessary to the formation of ideas 5 
for what we do not observe we cannot know. Reflection is equally ne- 
cessary ; for w^e must examine our thoughts to know what passes within 
us. Memory is often necessary j for there are many ideas which we can 
only form by comparing tlic present with the past. Imagination Is often 
necessary for by means of it, we form ideas of a vast number of ob- 
jects that wc never saw, which we suppose beyond our reach, or simply 
possible. Judgement furnishes a great supply : How many ideas of re- 
lations have we not ? It is only by this faculty that we can compare 
objects and discover their relations. The reasoning faculty also serves 
to enrich us with ideas j for there are many relations so complicated or 
remote, that one act of judgement is not suilicient to discover them ; a 
series of judgements, or a process of reasoning, is therefore necessarv.’ 
p. 187-8. 

The necessary co<*operation of all the intellectual powers towards 
the formation of ideas, is therefore the distinguishing principle of 
our author’s system. In a separate examination, appropriated to 
each faculty, he points out the ideas, or classes of ideas, that re- 
spectively belong to them , and he thus makes it appear that all 
human knowledge may be ultimately resolved either into the pri- 
mitive ideas of sensation, or into those secondary ideas that are 
produced by the exercise of our various powers upon the objects 
of sense. Having thus endeavoured to lay before our readers the 
leading principles of M. Degerando’s system, we shall now make 
a few general observations. 

I, In the genera] views which he takes of the subject, in his 
preliminary chapter, it appears to us that he is deficient not only 
in originality of thought, but in lucid and convincmg argument. 
He has added nothing to what Condillac had already written upon 
the importance of' investigating the origin of ideas, and he has 
failed to state his arguments with that degree of precision and 
connexion which is necessary to produce a definite and lasting im- 
pression upon an unpractised mind. He attempts an explanation 
of some of those ambiguous, but important words, which have 
long perplexed metaphysical discussions ; but his elucidations have 
left them in all their oiiginal obscurity. The comment upon the 
word idea is particularly brief and unsatisfactory ; so that, in a 
treatise upon the origin of ideas, we are left in some doubt about 
the real object of inquiry. He adopts the definition of Locke ; 
by which, idea is made to denote * whatever Is the object of the 
understanding when we think.’ Now this definition, as under- 
stood by Locke, involves the whole of the exploded doctrines of 
the ideal system. Is M. Degerando ignorant of all this, or does 
he still adhere to the tenets of the ideal creed ? it was certainly 
incumbent upon him to have been explicit on a point of so much 

importance. 
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importance^ and not to have left his readers to conjecture whe- 
ther or not he connects the definition which he has borrowed 
with the relative doctrines which are known to have been held by* 
its amthor. Tlie work itself does not effectually remove every 
doubt upon the subject; for the author sometimes speaks in the 
appropriate language of the ideal school. In fact, it does not 
appear to us that any of the French pliilosopliers have made great 
progress towards a detection of the manifold errors which the 
doctrine of ideas ha« engrafted upon the science of mind. In 
what they have writteii, they have by no means gone to the bot- 
tom of the matter ; and they have accordingly formed very ina- 
dequate cot!C(']5tions of the advantages resulting from a total re- 
jection oi the ju inciples, and even the language, of the ideal phi- 
losophy. 

2 . The author has, in our apprehension, given himself a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble, by dedicating half a volume to the 
refutation of innate ideas. The triunqdian: reasonings of Gassendi 
and Locke had long ago overturned every argument in support of 
that chimerical doctrine : And, so far from retaining any preju- 
dice in its favour, the Continental pl.ilosophers seem decidedly 
partial to that s\stcm width, in the most unqualified manner, re- 
fers every idea of the mind to e-xtcinal impressions. As, there- 
fore, the prevaili g philosopliy is completely liostile to the Car- 
tesian hypothesis, tiic author might have safely confined himself 
to an explanation of lus o system, without expatiating at such 
length upon tliis unpopular uoctrluf. Besides, the second part of 
his book itself proves (if it prow any thing), that the greater 
part of the first is altogctlicr su,.e.’l]aoiia. It is the object of that 
part of the woik to prove, that the senses, either immediately or 
mediattly, furnish all the materials of our knowledge. Now, if this 
is established by well stipporred reasoning, it was surely altogether 
useless to bestow so mtieli ailcntiori upon the direct refutation of 
a hypothesis which the author was about to overturn indirectly. 
In fact, it is no more necessary for a metaphysician to enter upon 
a direct refutaiion of the hypothesis of innate ideas, when he in- 
tends to prove that all ideas arise from experience, than it would 
be for an astroiiomtr, who is about to demonstrate the true theory 
of the planetary system upon the principles of gravitation, to ex- 
pose, at full length, the erroneous disposition of that system in 
the cycles and epicycles of Eudoxus and Ptolemy. But, inde- 
pendently of these consideraiions, it must be recollected that 
innate ideas can only be a subject of controversy among those 
who, by the word idea^ mean lot merely a notion or conception, 
but au image, or some othei indefinable object of thought imme- 
4^tely present to and existing in the mind. Now, as it has been 

demonstrated 
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demonstrated that ideas, in this letter sense, are mere antiquated 
fictions^ it is consequent! absurd to inquire whether or not any 
of them are innate. No one who has attentively studied the 
works of Dr Reid can entertain any doubt upon this subject : but 
the French philosophers seem but superficially acquainted with 
the principles of his philosophy ; and therefore we find them en- 
gaged in discussions which that philosophy has completely super- 
seded, 

3, The author, in speaking of his own system, has frequently 
adopted a language that can only be applied with propriety to the 
celebrated system whit-h makes sensation the only source of ideas. 
The maxim, fiilest i?i intellect uquod non prius fuit in sensu^ common- 
ly, but erroneously, ascribed to Afistoile, is generally quoted by 
those who embrace that system, as descriptive of their peculiar 
tenets. The author gives this maxim the same meaning which 
these philosophers affix to it ; * the only meaning indeed of which 
tt appears capable 5 and yet, woth great inconsistency, he fre- 
quently refers to it as equally applicable to the doctrines which 
he teaches. But, as the system to which we have alluded is, 
upon his principles, altogelhcr incompetent to account for the 
production of ideas, we are at a loss to perceive the propriety of 
his unqualified repetition of its fundaniental principle. It was 
Burely a very possible matter to find terms expressive of his rejec- 
tion of innate ideas, without recurring to those which involve 
conclusions at variance with his own. It certainly is not the ob- 
ject of his work to deduce all knowledge from sensation : its ob- 
ject, if we can understand him, is to prove that our sensations 
furnish the occasions upon which all our ideas are, by the inter- 
vention of certain intellectual operations, suggested to the mind. 
As this is obviously his meaning in contending that the formation 
of ideas is the joint work ot all tlie intellectual faculties, it is 
extremely clear that the terms in which he so frequently expresses 
himself by no means harm.>i»ize wi’.li the import of his reason- 
ings. It will not be cotuciided, surely, tliat the primary instru- 
mentality of sensation towards the production of all our ideas, is 
a sufficient justification of that mode oi speaking to which we 
object ; for, as sensation is equally instrumental to the develope- 
ment of every mode of human thought, it would, upon that prin- 
ciple, be as just to ascribe to it the whole of those intellectual 
powers which constitute the inherent and distinctive attributes of 
mind. Condillac, itideed, who refers all knowledge to seusatiofip 
frequently expresses himself as if he also thought that all these 
faculties are enveloped in it. But as this author inculcates a 
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very ^Tereot doctrine^ be is evidently guilty of great inaecumy 
of hmgttagey in combining principles and conclusions reciprocally 
subvarsive of each other. 

4 « We have looked in vain, in the work before us, for that 
^ new system* of which the author gives such confident promise, 
ilk claim to originality is founded upon his illustration of the^ 
principle^ * that all the intellectual powers contribute to the for- 
mation of ideas.’ But this principle is by no means peculiar ta 
him ; nor does it owe its evidence entirely to the force of his 
reasoning. That principle forms the ground* work of those va- 
luable speculations in which Dr Reid has so successfully exposed 
the insufficiency of Locke’s theory of the origin of knowledge. 
The discoveries of Reid gave a new light to the whole of this 
question } and it is in &ct in his writings, and in those of his 
disciples, that we are to look for U^e most satisfactory informa- 
tion upon that branch of the philosophy of mind which regards 
the origin of ideas. It is somewhat surprising that M. Degerando 
takes no notice of the best authorities upon the question which he 
has ventured to investigate ; and that he should have taken to 
liimself the merit of a principle which, he must be satisfied, if he 
knows any thing at all of the Scotish metaphysical school, did not 
originate with him. But we do not, after all, intend to depre- 
ciate our author’s labours merely because he has been anticipated 
in his fundamental principle. It was still left to him to produce 
a systematic account of the origin of all our ideas, founded upon 
principles thus powerfully supported. In this respect, we admit 
he has considerable merit ; and his work may be of use, in put- 
ting his countrymen in the way of obtaining * more correct no- 
tions upon this subject than they have hitherto attained. It 
would not be difficult, were we to enter into a minute examina- 
tion, to point out errors in his account of the generation of par- 
idcular ideas. But the discussion would be more prolix than pro- 
fitable \ and we are unwilling to deal very rigorously with a work 
composed under circumstances so peculiar. The author is, upon 
the whole, sound and correct in his conceptions of the nature 
and objects of metaphjrsical research ^ and he never teates his 
readers with any of those useless subtUties with which some thought- 
less writers of his country are given to torture the brains of those 
who think slowly. We cannot, however, say much for bis style ; 
it is vague, figiarative, and declamatory, and has little of that 
precision unambitious simplicity so indispensibly requisite in 
jail metaphysical iuqukieSf 

Anr. 
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Art* V* Mathematical Papers in the transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy. Vol. £ 5 * IX. X804* 

On the Orbits in which Bodies revolve^ being acted upon by a 
Centripetal Force varying as any Function of the Distance^ 
when those orbits have two Apsides. By the Rev. J. Brink- 
ley, A. M. Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the UnU 
versity of Dublin. 

I N the 9th section of the first book of the Principia, the illnstri- 
ons author treats of moveable orbits, and of the motion of 
the apsides ; a part of his subject not a little intricate, and which 
it has required all the power of the modem calculus fully to de- 
velope. The method of Newton is confined to orbits very nearly 
circular, and indeed only gives the limit of the motion of the ap« 
sides which would ultimately take place, when the real orfait^ by 
becoming less and less eccentric, coincides with a circle* 

The paper of Mr Brinkley may be considered as a comment on 
this part of the Principia. It gives a method of determining the 
orbit, in the case of two apsides, when the centripetal force va- 
ries as any function of the distance. The method of solution is 
general| and applies to eccentric orbits ; and it is therefore pre- 
ferable to that of Newton, which is only applicable to orbits very 
nearly circular. 

The paper contains three propositions. In the first it is shewn 
that an orbit, having two apsides, and described by a centripetal 
force varying in the inverse proportion of the square of the dis- 
tance, is an ellipse. In the second the case of the ad Cor. to the 
45th Prop, of the first book of the Principia is considered, viz. 
when the centripetal force consists of two parts, one varying in 
the inverse ratio of the square of the distance, and the other in 
the simple ratio of the distance. In the third proposition, the 
orbit is determined, in the case of two apsides, when the centri- 
petal force varies a*8 an indefinite power of the distance. 

Of these propositions, the second is certainly the most import- 
ant, on account of its application to the lunar orbit. The result 
obtained by Mr Brinkley agrees with the limit assigned by New- 
ton $ and both bring out the motion of tlie apogee of the Mom 
just the half of what it really amounu to by observation. It is 
well known that Clairaut, D’Alembert, and Euler, in their first 
attempts to resolve the problem of the three bodies, were usually 
led to the same conclasion as Newton respecting the mmon of the 
lunar apogee. Such a coincidence in result cannot be the efiect 
of chance ; and accordingly it will be found, that the determina* 
vima of those celebrated mathematicians^ as well as the limit as- 
signed 
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signed by Newton, depends only on the mean quantity of the 
diBtiirbing force of the Sun, or rather on that part of the disturb- 
ing force which is independent of the angular distance of the Sun 
and Moon* ITie data actually employed being in effect the same, 
it is not surprising that the same resultshouldbeobtained^although 
different methods of solution are employed. 

On the other hand, some mathematicians, and In particular Mr 
Walmsley, have conceived Newton^sconclusion to be erroneous j 
and, from the very same data^ have brought out a motion of the 
apogee agreeing with observation. But it must be confessed, that 
no dependence can be placed on the solution of Mr Walmsley ; 
because it is hypothetical, and part of the Sun’s disturbing force 
is neglected, without any sufficient reason assigned. On this head, 
bur sentiments are consonant to those of Mi Brinkley. 

' * In the lunar orbit referred to the ecliptic, the perturbing force in 
the direction of the radius vector is expressed by a function of that ra- 
dius vector, and of the angular distance of the Moon from the Sun ; and 
the perturbing force in a direction perpendicular to the radius vector, 
IS expressed by another function of the same quantities. The former 
force, in its mean quantity, is expressed by a function of the radius 
vector only. The mean quantity of the latter =0 It has therefore 
been often imagined, that the mean motion of the lunar apogee might 
be investigated, by considering the Mooon acted upon by a centripetal 
force, expressed by a function of the distance only. The arguments 
for this opinion are certainly plausible, but have by no means the weight 
of demonstration. The result shows, that such an opinion rests upon 
no solid foundation. It does not appear to be possible to investigate 
the mean motion of the lunar apsides, except from the general expres- 
sions of the forces in the direction of the radius vector, and in the di- 
rection perpendicular thereto.’ Vol. VIII. p. 225. 

On Determining Innumerable Portions of a Sphere^ the Solidities 
and Spherical Superficies of which Portions are at the same 
time algebraically assignable. By the Rev J. Brinkley, A M. 
Andrews Professor of Astronomy in theTJniversity of Dub- 
lin. 

Hie famous problem proposed by Vivlani in 1692 has lately 
been reyived. In the second mathematical volume of the French 
Institute, M* Bossut has announced a new theorem, as- 
that , the construction of the Florentine problem deter- 
xnine$/a poftion pf thP solidity of a sphere that may be exactly 
CO ben, as well as a portion of its surface that may be exactly 
.squared. M« Bossut has contented himself with announcing his 
theorem, and has reserved his investigation for the present. 

Problems 
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Problems of this sort, although they are certainly to be reckon- 
ed more curious than useful, yet they serve to sharpen the inge- 
nuity of mathematicians^ and may lead to the invention of new 
meihous of investigation, or to the improvement and generaliza- 
tion of such as are already known. They are, for the most part, 
indeterrainate, admitting many answers ; and on tliis account 
they are the more tiifficult. The methods of solution employed 
may be referred to two classes. Those mathematicians who de- 
light in the general methods of the modern analysis, deduce the 
solution of problems concerning surfaces that niay be squared, 
and solids that may be cubed, by means of double and triple in- 
tegrals. The reader who is fond of speculations of this kind will 
find an ingenious specimen in a paper ot Mr Woodhouse, pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions of London for 1801, 
where the new theorem of Bossut is demonstrated. Other ma- 
thematicians, who prefer the simple and elegant, though prolix 
methods of geometry, to the more abstruse and general deduc- 
tions of modern analysis, seek to investigate such problems by rea- 
sonings drjfv;n from the geometrical properties of the figqre under 
consideration. In this latter class we reckon Mr Brinkley ; and 
to such of our readers as have a taste congenial to his own, we 
recommend his paper as containing an ingenious and skilful appli- 
ication of geometry to a problem .of some difficulty. 


On Dr Halley's Series for the Calculation of Logarithms, By 
The Rev. Richard Murray, D. D. late Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

We are informed in a note, that this essay was found among 
the papers of Dr Murray after his death. He had drawn it up, 
shortly after his appointment in 1763 to the Professorship of Ma- 
thematics, for the instruction of his pupils ; and much of it, 
therefore, is employed in explanations, which, had he designed 
it for publication, he would have retrenched. This notice suffi- 
ciently explains the nature of the present paper. 


An ^satnination of various Solutions of Kepler's Problem^ and a 
Short Practical Solution of that Problem pointed out. By the 
Rev. J. Brinkley, A. M. M. R. 1 . A. Andrews Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Dublin, 

This is a very long paper,' consisting of no less than forty eight 
p2g6s. Almost all the solutions of Kepler’s problem that have 

A a 3 been 
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been prop^a}» ate examined with minuteness, and the degrees of 
exactness in the results pointed out. The practical astronomer, 
ta whom is devolved the labour of computing tables of the mo*- 
ticms of the planets, will here find much Useful information to 
guide him in the ch^ce of the methods of calculation. 

lu perusing this paper, we could not help regretting that the 
learnt author did not adopt a more scientific arrangement in treat- 
ing of his subject. Most of the practical methods of Kclper’s pro- 
blem resolve themselves into two parts ; viz. a rule for finding a 
first approximation to the eccentric anomaly, and a method of 
correcting the first result to the degree of exactness required. 
An attentive examination will easily discover, that the ulterior 
corrections, in almost all the solutions, are in effect the same ; 
depending on the variation of one quantity in a certain function, 
correspondif^ to a given variation of another quantity in the same 
function. Thus the value of the several methods, as well as their 
degree of convcrgency, depends on the accuracy of the first ap- 
proximation. In the arrangement of Mr Brinkley, each solution 
is separately examined, without much reference to principles pre- 
viously laid dowu ; and the reader is repeatedly obliged to go over 
the same ground. 

Mr Brinkley highly extols Newton’s first practical method, 
{Rrinc. Math* lib, i. sect, 6. SchoL ) ; yet that method is nothing 
more than a series of corrections deduced by successive substitu- 
tions in the formula that expresses the relation of the small vari- 
ations of the ^ mean and eccentric anomalies. The rate of con- 
vergency, measured by a scale of the powers of the eccentricity. 
Is indeed very great ; but, when the ellipse is evanescent, the ra- 
pidity of the approximations cannot be estimated by such a scale j 
and the success of the method depends entirely on the first as- 
sumption, for which no rule is given. 

Mr Brinkley has illustrated his own practical rule by examples 
in orbits of all degrees of eccentricity. He has also added the 
method of deriving the place of a comet moving in an ec- 
centric ellipse from the place in a parabola of the same periheliou 
distance. 

We cannot dismiss this paper without expressing our disappro- 
bation of the very inelegant, and even uncouth, manner in which 
it is printed. This observation applies to all the mathematical 
papers in the Transactions of the Academy that we have seen. 
We have likewise to recommend it to Mr Brinkley, in his future 
speculations, to adopt the ordinary method of notation, when he 
Im occasion to introduce the aridfimetic of sines. 
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A Theorem for finding the Surface of an Oblique Cylinder^ with 
its Geometrical Demonstrarion. Also^ an Appendix^ containing 
some Oiseruations on the Methods of Finding the Circumference 
of a very Eccetaric Ellipse including a Geometrical Demortm 
stration of the remarkable Property of Elliptic Arts^ discovered 
by Count Fagnanu By the Rev. J. Brinkley, A. M. M. R. L A. 
and Andrews Professor of Astrononay in the University of 
Dublin. 

The theorem contained in this paper is thus enunciated : ‘ The 
surface of an oblique cylinder is equal to a rectangle under the 
diameter of its base and the circumference of an ellipse, the 
axes of whieh are the length and perpendicular height of the cy- 
linder. This theorem is very easily investigated by the method 
effluxions; but it is demonstrated by Mr Brinkley, after the 
manner of the ancient geometers, by the method of exhaustions. 

In the Appendix, the lovers of the ancient geometrical method 
will find a very neat demonstration of the theorem of Count Fag- 
nani. This theorem is introduced here on account of its use m 
computing the peripheries of ellipses of great eccentricity ; a sub- 
ject which the reader will find discussed by Mr Wallace in the 
fifth volume of the Edinburgh Transactions, and more fully by 
Mr Woodhouse, in the last volunje of the Philosophical Tran- 
sactions of London, just published. 

To the Appendix is added a dissertation in vindication of the 
method of prime and ultimate ratios. 


Art. VI. Memoirs of the Life^ Writings^ and Correspondence^ of 
Sir William fones. By Lord Teignmouth. 4to. pp. 530. 
Hatchard, London 1804. 

T hough this book is less Interesting, on the whole, than the 
titles of it had led us to expect, and though it contain but 
little original information of any great importance, we believe it 
will be read with very general satisfaction, and feel that it cannot 
be judged of but with indulgence and respect. It is written with 
considerable elegance, and very great modesty, by Lord Teign- 
xnouth j and its prolixity— for it is sometimes prolix-^seems evi- 
dently to proceed from an unfeigned and affectionate partiality to 
the memory of the friend whose history it professes to record. 

The work,, indeed, is indebted for its chief attraction to the 
juiterestiog and engaging cbatactcr of its subject. The name of 
Sir WUliam Jones is associated^ not only with the splendour of a 

great 
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great reputation, but wirh almost all the amiable and exemplary 
virtues \ and the gentler affections, which were a little chitkd by 
the aspect of his vast literary attainments, are won sweetly back, 
and rest with delight upon the view, which is here exhibited, of 
the purity, the integrity, and the mildness, of his private manners. 
His life, indeed, seems, from his earliest youth, not only to have 
Ibeen undefiled by those coarser blemishes of excess and debauch- 
ery, which are generally excluded by addiction to letters, but 
to have been distinguished for all that manly exertion, and varied 
activity, which so rarely escapes unimpaired from the langour of 
an academical retirement ; while it was adorned by the polished 
manners and elegant accomplishments which are still more fre- 
quently neglected by the man of business and the scholar. 

The most remarkable features in his character, indeed, seem to 
have resulted from the union of this gentleness and modesty of 
disposition, with a very lofty cotu eption of his own capability 
and destination. Without ever appearing to presume upon the 
force of his genius or the vigour of his understanding, he seems 
to have thought not^iing beyond the reach of his industry and per^ 
severance. From the very commencement of his career, accord- 
ingly, he appears to have tasked himstlf very highly ; and hav- 
ing, in his early youth, set before his eyes the standard of a no- 
ble and accomplished character in every department of excellence, 
he seems never to have lost sight of this object of emulation, and 
never to have remitted his exertions to elevate and conform him- 
self to it in every particular. Though born in a condition very 
remote from affluence, he very soon determined to give himself 
the education ot a finished gentleman, and not only to cultivate 
all the elegance and refinement that is implied iti that appellation, 
but to carry into the practice of an honourable profession all the 
lights and ornaments of philosophy and learning, and, extending 
his ambition beyond the attainment of mere literary or professional 
eminence, to qualify himself for the management pf public affairs, 
and to look forward to the higher rewards of patriotic virtue 
political skill. 

The perseverance and exemplary industry with which he la- 
boured in the prosecution of this magnificent plan, and the dis- 
tinguish^ success which attended the accomplishment of all that 
part of it which the shortness pf his life permitted him to exe- 
cute, afford an instructive lesson to all who may he inclined, by 
equal to deserve an equal reward. The mpre that we 

learn, J^eed, <^ the early history of those who have left a great 
Dan]«;t6 ppateriiy, we shall probabl|^ be the more firmly persuad- 
ed that no substantial ot permanent excellence can ever beattain- 
ea^without much pains, labour, and preparation, and that extra- 

ordinary 
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ordinary talents are less necessary to the most brilliant success than 
perseverance and application. Great as Sir William Jones’s at- 
tainments unquestionably were, they may be contemplated with- 
out despair by any one who is not frightened at his industry. 

In expressing this sentiment, we have perhaps already insinuat- 
ed pretty clearly the opinion which we have been led to form of 
the genius of this exemplary student, and the limits which we are 
inclined to assign to our admiration of his intellectual attainments. 
A consummate scholar, an accomplished philologist, an elegant 
critic, a candid and perspicuous reasoner, he was undoubtedly ; 
and it is impossible to read either his works or his history, without 
feeliiig that, in all these capacities, he was entitled to the very 
highest distinction ; but we do not feel quite so well assured of 
the extent of \\\^ philosopbtcnl capacity, of the original strength of 
his understanding, or of his familiarity with those general princi- 
ples which lead to great and simple discoveries, and bind toge- 
ther, into one useful whole, the particulars of our miscellaneous 
knowledge. His studies and pursuits were principally directed 
to particulars ; and in all his researches and inquiries, it seems to 
have been his object rather to follow out assumed and admitted 
principles to more extensive or precise conclusions, than to inves- 
tigate the authority of the principles themselves, or to settle the 
truth of the conclusion on a solid basis of philosophy, independ- 
ent of the aid of postulates, or the supports of authority. 

We are sufficiently sensible that we expose ourselves both to 
the imputation, and to the vengeance, of national partiality, 
when we venture to suggest, tlut the labour which Sir William 
Jones bestowed to acquire the reputation of a great scholar in tlio 
southern part of the island, bus rather obstructed than assisted 
his pretensions to that of a philosophical writer in the North. 
Our Scotish prejudices lead us irresistibly to believe,, that he 
was a little spoiled by the classical and metrical discipline of Eng- 
lish schools and universities ; and we cannot help fancying, that 
his understanding would have been more vigorous, and his judg- 
ment more decisive, if he had not imbibed so deeply that affec- 
tion for Greek and prosody, and classical and mythol gical allu- 
sions, which ^characterises so decidedly the seminaries in which he 
was Wed* These things are the proper boast and ornament of a 
schoolboy, but will not long go far in procuring glory to a man. 
Tlxe fame of Sir William Jones rests indeed upon a firmer basis ; 
but it has rather been restrained than extended, wc conceive, by 
the effects of this early partiality. Though his language be in 
general pure, polished and harmonious, it is not entirely frec^ from 
a certain air of pedantry ; and many of his best compositions are 
rendered languid and insipid by those classical affectations which 

may 
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may still he permitted to adorn an academical declamation^ We 
can e:^ae btm at fourteen for talkli^ to his sister of Solon and 
Crossiis } but we have less toleration mr a barrister^ who professes 
to write a treatise of English law in imitation of the analytic 
method of Aristotle, or a politician who compares the balance of 
the British constitution to the harmony produced by the flute of 
Aristoxenus, or the lyre of Timotheas. The mythological di* 
gressions of Pindar have also been too carefully copied in his poe^ 
tica! addresses to the divinities of the East ; and, indeed, by far 
the greater part of his poetry is so learned and elaborate, that the 
perusal of it is rather a labour than a relaxation. 

This volume consists of a narrative and observations frofta the 
pen of Lord Teignmouth, interspersed with a great variety of 
letters from Sir William Jones, and a few from some of his cor« 
respondents. Wc shall first lay before our readers a short abstract 
of the biography, and afterwards subjoin a few extracts from the 
correspondence, which fills up the largest part of the book. 

Sir William Jones was born in London in the year 1746. His 
father, who was a teacher of mathematics, died when his son 
was only three years of age, and left him, with a very small for,, 
tone, to the care of a mother of unusual accomplishments and 
merit. Under her tuition, he imbibed a passion for reading 
and inquiry, that had already manifested itself in a very decided 
manner when he was sent to Harrow school in the seventh year 
of his age. At this seminary he made such a remarkable profit 
ciency under the direction of Ur Ibackeray and Dr Sumner, that 
he was often flattered, by the inquiries of strangers, under the 
title of the Great Scholar, and drew, from the former of these 
intelligent preceptors, an opinion, that * Jones was a boy of so 
active a mind, that if be were left naked and friendless on Salis.. 
bury pl^, be would nevertheless find the road to fame and for* 
tune.’ In the year 1764, he entered at University College, Ox* 
ford. To the very extraordinary share of classical erudition which 
he carried with him to that seminary, he here added a knowledge 
of Arabic, which he acquired by the assistance of a native of 
Aleppo, whom his xeal for the study induced him to maintain at 
college for several months, at an expence which his finances could 
ill afibrd. By the help of Meninski and Gentius, he made at the 
same time a considerable progress in the Persic, 

’ ISys vacatk^s were passed in London, where he daily attended the 
schools hi A^elo, loir purpose of acquiring the elegant accomplish* 

^ He was always a strenuous advocate for 

the pracjlS#W boddy exercises, as no less useful to invi^rate his frame, 
than m a necessary qtudificaAion for any active exertions to which he 
fUightL eventually be called. At home, his attention was directed to 

the 
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the modem languages \ and he read the best authors in Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, following in all respects the plan of education recom« 
mended by Milton, which be had by heart j and thus, to transcribe an 
observation of his own, with the fortune of a peasant giving himself 
the education of a prince.’ p. 33-4* 

In 1765 he accepted the situation of private tutor in the fa- 
mily of Lord Spencer, and in the year following was appointed 
to a fellowship in the University. In the family where he had 
now fixed his residence, he not only pursued his classical studies 
with unremitting eagerness, but indulged his ambition for uni*?* 
versal accomplishment, by taking private lessons in dancing from 
the celebrated Gallini, and practising the broadsword with am 
old pensioner at Chelsea. In 1767 he attended the noble family 
in a short visit to the Continent, and dedicated a considerable 
part of the three weeks he remained at Spa * to the lessons of 
Janson of Aix4a-Chapelle, a most incomparable dancing-mas-f 
ter.’ In 1768 he was applied to, on the part of the King of 
Denmark, to translate into French a Persian manuscript, con- 
taining the life of Nadir Shah, a proposal which he at first de^ 
dined ; but finding that no other person was disposed to under- 
take it, and unwilling that his royal employer should be obliged 
to go to France for the performance of any literary task, he was 
at length prevailed on to engage in it, and finished it in the 
course of a single year. About this period he formed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Count Revicski, afterwards the imperial 
minister at Warsaw, and ambassador at the Court of England, 
but distinguished and recommended at this time chiefly by his 
literary accomplish n[)ents, and his proficiency in the oriental lan- 
guages. Lord Teignmouth has inserted a pretty extensive series 
of letters between him and the subject of his biography. The 
winter of 1769 was spent by Mr Jones and his pupil at Nice ; 
in spring they travelled through a considerable part of France, 
passed the summer at Spa, and returned to England in August 
1770. During this tour he seems to have composed a tragedy 
called Solyman, which he afterwards destroyed, and a treatise 
on education, of which nothing but the plan or argument has 
been preserved. 

Soon after his return to England he left the family of Lor4 
Spencer, and finally dedicated himself to the study of the law 
as a, profession. In 177a he seems to have entertained some ex- 
pectation of being appointed ambassador to the Sublime Forte, 
though we are rather at a loss to conceive through what interest 
he could then pretend to so exalted a situation. He continued 
his professional studies with great diligence, though he found 
leisure, in the intervals^ to write bis celebrated letter to Anque- 
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til dc Perron and to project an epic poem and a history of the 
Turks, neither of which were ever completed. In 1774 he 
published his commentaries on Asiatic Poetry, and in the end 
of the same year was called to the Bar. His practice was not 
very extensive ; but his reputation for learning, diligence, ^ and 
independence of character, was continually rising. In ^778 he 
published a translation of the Speeches of Isseus, and in 1780 
proposed himself as a candidate for representing the University 
of Oxford in Parliament ; but, after receiving the most flattering 
marks of respect from many of the members of that learned 
body, he found it expedient to decline the contest, and withdrew 
from the competition. In the end of that year he published a 
translation of the seven famous Arabic poems, and in the course 
of the two following years his Essay on tlie Law of Bailments, 
and several odes and pamphlets, of a temporary and political na- 
ture. 

In spring 1783 he was gratified by an appointment to the si- 
tuation of a Judge in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Ben- 
gal — an office to which his hopes and wishes had been directed 
from his first entrance into life, and which appeared to give him 
all the opportunities, both of study and beneficence, which he 
had long earnestly desired. Immediately upon his nomination 
he married Miss Shipley, daughter of the bishop of St Asaph, 
to whom he had been long and tenderly attached, and embarked 
in April for that country, from which he was never to return. 

His employments in India are pretty well known to all who 
have any acquaintance with his writings. He was regular and 
indefatigable in his attendance on the duties of his office, and, 
besides the extensive and diversified inquiries, into the literature 
and philosophy of Asia, which have given him so distinguished 
a place in the annals of oriental learning, he seems to have made 
no mean proficiency in botany and natural history. In the midst 
of these refined and diversified employments, his health, which 
had been considerably weakened by repeated attacks of the fever 
of the country, was assailed at last by an inflammation of the 
liver, and, after a very short illness, he expired in the month of 
April 1794, 

Such, . in a few words, is the outline of the life of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones ; a life diver.sificd with a greater, variety of events 
than usually occur in the history of a man of letters ; hut chief- 
ly remarkable for its unblemished purity, and for the unejcampled 
industry, which was able to crowd into so short a period so many 
and so difficult acquisitions. 

f The correspondence, which occupies rather more than one 
l^f of the present puhUcadon, has, upon the whole, disap-* 

pointed 
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pointed us. The greater part of the letters written before the 
author^s departure to India are addressed to Count Rcviczki and 
to Mr Schultens, and consists almost entirely of critical remarks 
on Asiatic literature, and communications with regard to the 
reading and studies of the parties. They have nothing of that 
intimacy, familiarity, or freedom, therefore, which forms the 
great charm of epistolary writing, and neither amuse us by the 
gaiety of anecdote, nor interest us by the traits which they dis- 
close of the feelings and characters of the writers. In a disser- 
tatiqp on the merits of Hafez., we cannot reasonably expect ei- 
ther scandal or pleasantry ; and a man is not led to exhibit any 
of the finer features of his mind, in giving an account of the 
keys of the Chinese language. This part of the correspond- 
ence, therefore, bears .but little resemblance to a collection of 
modern letters, and puts us more in mind of the EpistoLr erudi^ 
torum virorum, or the prolusions of some German academicians. 
To make the parallel more complete, the greater part of them 
are written in Latin, and are exhibited in that form in the Ap- 
pendix, though the noble biographer has inserted a translation in 
the body of the work. 

From this collection it would not be easy to extract much that 
would suit the taste of the general reader. To justify, in some 
measure, the censure we have ventured to pass upon the classical 
affectation of Sir William Jones, and the general description we 
have given of this part of liis letters, we shall quote the follow- 
ing passage from ^ qpistle to bchultens, the subject of which 
certainly did not naturally suggest so many Greek and Roman 
recoUcctions. 

* The constitution of England is in no respect inferior to that of 
Rome or Athens j this is my fixed opinion, which I formed in my 
earliest years, and shall ever retain. Although I sincerely acknowledge 
the charms of polite literature, I must at the same time adopt the sen- 
timent of Neoptolemus in the tragedy, that we can philosophise with a 
few only j and no le.ss the axiom of Hippocrates, that life is short, 
art long, and time swift. But I will also maintain the ex(5ellence and 
the delight of other studies. What, shall we deny that there is plea- 
sure in mathematics, when we recollect Archimedes, the prince of geo- 
metricians, who w’as so intensely absorbed in the demonstration of a 
problem, that he did not discover Syracuse was taken ? Can w e con- 
ceive any study more important, than the single one of the laws of our 
owm country ? Let me recal.to your recollection the observations of 
L. Crassus and Scaevola on this subject, in the treatise of Cicero de 
Oratore. What ! do you imagine the goddess of eloquence to possess 
less attractions tlian Thalia or Polyhymnia ? or have you forgotten the 
epithets wliich Ennius bestows on Celliegus, the quintessence of elo- 
quence, and the flow^er of the people ? Is there a man existing who 

w^ould 
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wJwM il<^t ^ther reieixtble Ciccrp, whom 1 wish absolutely to make my 
b^h in the course of his life and studies^ than be like Varro^ 
hwever leaitusdy or Lucretius, however ingenious as a poet ^ If the 
study of the law were really unpleasant and disgusting, which is far from 
the truth, the example of the wisest of the ancients, and of Minerva 
herself, the goddess of wisdom, would justify me in preferring tlic use- 
ful olive to Uie barren laurel,^ p* 1^3^ 

It is not easy to conceive that a grown man of thirty years 
of age, with sfome pretensions to the character of a philosopher, 
should have addressed an epistle of this kind to a foreigner, who 
would infallibly shew it to all his associates. The style t>f Sir 
William Jones, in his complimentary addresses to foreign literati, 
appears to u$ to be equally pedantic and unnatural. The infant 
Don Gabriel it seems (or rather we may presume his tutor) trans^^ 
lated the history of Sallust into Spanish, and a loyal Doctor of 
Madrid transmitted a copy of the regal version to Sir William 
Jones, who makes his acknowledgements in the following strain 
of scholastic panegyric. 

* I really was at a loss to decide, whether I should begin my letter 

by congratulating you on having so excellent a translator, or by thank- 
ing you for this agreeable proof of your remembrance. I look for- 
ward to the increasing splendour, which the arts and sciences must at^ 
tain in a country, where the son of the king possesses genius and eru- 
dition capable of translating and illustrating, with learned notes, the 
first of the Roman historians : How few youths amongst the nobility in 
Other countries possess the requisite ability or inclination for such a task ! 
T'he history of Sallust is a performance depth, wisdom, and 

dignity 3 to undentand it well is no small prai^ to explain it properly 
is still more commendable, but to translate it elegantly excites admira- 
tion. If all this had been accomplished by a private individual, he 
would have merited applause, if by a youth he would have had a claim 
to literary honours, but when to the title of youth that of prince is 
added, we cannot too highly extol, or too loudly applaud, hiis distin- 
guished merit.* p. 129. 

These passages are certainly more in the taste of a Greek 
rhetorician than ot an English gentleman. But Sir William Jones 
does not always write so affectedly. There are one or two let- 
ters in the collection that arc remarkably easy, good-humoured, 
and flowing, though it can scarcely be said for any of the cor- 
resp(M^|j^|||Ce, that it is playful, brilliant, or witty. The follow- 
from a letter to Lady Spencer is certainly in a very 
Pleas4||'style. 

* While Mrs Poyntit Staid at Lyons, I made an excursion to Geneva, 
hopes of seeing Voltaire, but was disappointed. 1 sent him a note 

"^^tb a few verses, implying that the muse of tragedy had left her an- 
eieiit seat in Greece and Italy, and had fixed her abode on the borders 
if il lake, &c. He returned this answer : The worst of Fiench poets 

and 
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and philosophers is almost dying ^ age and sickness have brought liim 
to his last day \ he can converse with nobody , and entreats Mr Jones to 
excuse and pity him, .He presents him with his humble respects.” 
But he was not so ill as he imagined ^ for he had been walking in his 
court, and went into his house just as I came to it- The servants shewed 
me somebody at a window, who they said was he ^ but 1 had scarce a 
glimpse of him. 1 am inclined to think that Voltaire begins to be ra-* 
ther serious, when he finds himself upon the briidsL of eternity \ and 
that he refuses to see company, because he cannot display his former 
wit and sprightliness. 1 find my book is published j * I am not at all 
solicitous abwut its success j as I did not choose the subject myself^ I 
am not answerable for the wild extravagance of the style, nor for the 
faults of the original j but if your ladyship takes the trouble to read 
the dissertation at the end, you may perhaps find some new and pleasing 
images. The work has one advantage, it is certainly authentic. Lady 
Georgiana is so good as to inquire how Soliman goes on j pray tell her 
he is in great affliction, as he begins to suspect the innocence of Mu-* 
stafa, who is just slain. To he serious, my tragedy is just finished \ 
and I hope to shew» it to your Ladyslup in a short time. 

* De ia Fontaine is with us 3 he seems very well, but is still weak 
and complaining, I must add a little stroke of French courage, which 
I have just heard. In the midst of all the disasters of the fire- works, 
the Mareschal de Richlieu was in such a panic, that he got out of hit 
carriage, and screamed out, Est-ce qu’on veut laisser perir un Mareschal 
de France ? N’y a-Uil personne pour secourir un Mareschal de France I 
— This will be an eternal joke against him !— -* p. 78, 79, 

We add also the following account of the author^s excursion to 
a country residence of Milton, both for the sake of the informa- 
tion it contains, and for the unassuming elegance of tlie descrip- 
tion, 

‘ The necessary trouble of correcting the first printed sheets of my 
history, prevented me to-day from paying a proper respect to tlie me- 
mory of Shakespeare, by attending his jubilee. But I w as resolved to 
do all the honour in my power to so great a poet, and set out in the 
morning, in company with a friend, to visit a place where Milton spent 
Some part of his life, and where, in all probability, he composed several 
of his earliest productions. It is a miall village, situated on a pleasant 
hill, about three miles from Oxford, and called Forest Hill, because it for- 
merly hiy contiguous to a forest, which has since been cut down. The 
poet chose this place of retirement after his first marriage j and he de- 
fcribef the beauties of his retreat in that fine passage of his L’AUe- 
grp: 

Strait mine eye hath caught new pleasures, , 

Whilst the landscape round it measures : 

Russet lawns, and fallows grey 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray j 

Mountain^, 

* Translation of the Life of Nadir Shah, 
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Mountains on whose barren breast, 

The laboring clouds do often restj 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied. 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 

Towel’S and baUlcments it sees, 

Bosom’d higJi in tufted trees. 

Hard by a cottage chimney smokes, 

From betwixt two aged oaks, &c. 

^ It was neither the proper season ot the year nor time of the day tif 
hear all the rural sounds, ami sec all the objects mentioned in this^ de* 
scription *, but, by a pleasing concurrence of circumstances, we were sa- 
int^, upon our approach to the village, with the music of the mower 
and bis scythe \ we saw the ploughman intent upon his labour, and the 
milkmaid returning from her country employment. 

‘ As we ascended the hill, the variety of beautiful objects, the agree- 
able stillness and natural simplicity of the whole scene, gave us the 
highest pleasure. We at length reached the spot whence Milton un- 
doubtedly took most of his images : it is on the top of the hill, from which 
there is a most extensive prospect on all sides : the distant mountains 
that seemed to support the clouds, the villages and turrets, partly shaded 
with trees of the finest verdure, and partly raised above the groves that 
surrounded them, the dark plains and meadows of a greyish colour, where 
the sheep were feeding at large 5 in short, the view of the streams and 
rivets — convinced us that there was not a single useless or idle ^vord in 
the above-mentioned description, but that it was a most exact and 
lively reprcsentalioii of nature. Thus will this fine passage, which ha« 
alvrays been admired for its elegance, receive an additional beauty from 
its exactness. After ive had walked, with a kind of poetical enthu- 
siam, over this enchanted ground, we returned to the village, 

* The poet’s house is close to the church the greatest part of it 
has been pulled down, and what remains belongs to ai> adjacent farm. 
I am informed that several papers in Milton’s own hand, were found by 
the gentleman who was last in possession of the estate. The tradition of 
his having lived there is current amoiig the villagers : one of them sliow'- 
ed us a ruinous wall that made part of his chamber, and I was much 
pleased 'with another, who had forgotten the name of Milton, but re- 
collected him by the title of The Poet. 

^ It must not be omitted that the groves near this village are famous 
for nightingales which are so elegantly described in the Pensieroso. 
Most of .mt cottage windows are overgrowTi with sweetbriars, vines, 
and hdn^^^kies \ and that Milton’s habitation had the same rustic or- 
nametJ^'^e may conclude from his description of the lark bidding him 
good-mOitow, 

Thro’ the sweetbriar, or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine ; 

fer it is evident that he meant a sort of honeysuckle by the fcglahtine \ 
though that word is commonly used fi r the sweetbriar, which he could 
not mention twice in the same couplet.’ p, 01— -69, 

As 
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As an additional proof of the occasional gaiety and pleasantry of 
this profound student, we annex two stanzas of a light and airy 
song, composed by him almost ex tempore^ to enliven a sort of fete 
champStre given fay the barristers on a circuit, on the banks of 
the Wye— 

‘ Fair Tivy, how sweet are thy waves gently flowing, 

Thy wild oaken woods, and green eglantine bowers, 

Thy banks with the blush rose and amaranth glowing, 

While friendship and mirth claim these laborless hours ! 

Yet weak is our vaunt, while something we want, 

More sweet than the pleasure which prospects can give 5 
Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissful to live/ 

♦ How gay is the circle of fidends round a table, 

Where stalely Kilgarrai^ ^ o’erhangs the brown dale, 

Where none are unwilling, and few are unable, 

To sing a wild song, or repeat a wild tale 1 
Yet weak is our vaunt, while something we want, 

More sweet than the pleasure that friendship can give : 

Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissful to live/ p, 200. 

The follbwing letter, addressed to his former pupil Lord AU 
thorpe a short time after his marriage, is amiable and easy : 

‘ 0 la hella cosa de far niente ! This was my exclamation, ipy dear 
Lord, on the 12th of last month, w^hen I found myself, as I thought, 
at liberty to be a rambler, or an idler, or any thing 1 pleased : but my 
tnal di gold took ample revenge for my abuse and contempt of it when 
I wrote to you, by confining me twelve days with a fever and quinsey 5 
and J am now so cramped by the approaching session at Oxford, that I 
cannot make any long excursion. Pray present the enclosed, in . my 
name, to Lady AUhorpe. I hope that I shall in a short time be ablcL 
t9 tliink of you, when J read these charming lines pf Catullus. 

‘ Torquatus volu parvulus, 
lytatris e gremio suae 
Porrigens teneras manus 
puke rideat ad patrem, 

Semi-hiantc labello. 

‘ What a beautiful picture ! Can Dominichino equal it ? How weak 
arc all arts in corapayison of poetry and rhetoric 1 Instead, however, of 
TorquatuSy I WQuId read Spencerits, Do you not think that I have 
discovered the true use pf the fine afts, nai]acly> m relaxing the mind 
after toil ? Man was bom for laboitr ^ his configuration, his passions, 
his restlessness, all prove it ; but labour would wear him out, and the 
purpose pf it be defeated, if he had not intervals of pleasure ; and un-, 
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less that plcimife be innae^nt^ both he and soaety must sufier. Now 
what pleasttm 9 Xt mtore hamless, if they be nothing else^ than those 
afforded by |NoIite arts and polite literature ^ Love was given us by the 
Author 0/ our being as the reward of virtue, and the solace of care j 
but the^base and sordid forms of aritficial society in which we live^ 
have encircled that heavenly rose with so many thorns, that the weal- 
thy alone can gather it with prudence. On the other hand, mere 
pleasure, to which the idle are not justly entitled, soon satiates, and 
leaves a vacuity in the mind m<n:e unpleasant than actual pain. A just 
mixture, or interchange of labour and pleasures, appears alone condu- 
cive to such happiness as this life affords. Farewell, I have no room 
to add my useless name, and ttill more useless professions of friendship.^ 

p. 1206. 201. 

Sir William Joneses politics were those of a decided Whig 5 and 
they make a considerable figure in some parts of his corresponds 
ence. It does not appear to us, however, that there are any pas« 
sages of this description that deserve to be particularly noticed. 
Indeed, the deficiency of his philosophical genius is more apparent, 
in our apprehension', upon these subjects, than upon any other. 
Sis ideas upon the theory and abstract principles of government, 
appeat to be very crude and superficial'; and his zeal in thd cause 
of liberty seems rather to have arisen from the warmth of his own 
^leuevolent heart, and from an habitual admiration of the classic 
republics of Greece and Italy, than from any profound stu<^ or 
just apprehension of the constitution pf modern society* Tjiere 
is some prejudice, and a good deal of imprudence, in some of his 
political effusions ; but the purity of his motives, and the incor- 
rnptible and unaffected independence of bis principles, entitle 
him to no vulgar station in the list of practical politicians. The 
following extract from a letter to Lord Spencer, written at the 
time when his appointment to India was in suspence, shews, in a 
striking manner, the extent of his honourable ambition, and the 
steadiness of his independent spirit: 

‘ I cannot legally be appdinted till January, or next raemth at soon- 
est, because I am not a barrister of live years standing till that time ; 
now many believe that they keep the place open for me till I am quali- 
fied. I certainly \ivi&h to have il, bccaiise I wish to have twenty thou- 
sand pounds in my pocket before I am eight-and-thirty years old, and 
then I might contribute in some little degree towards the service of my 
country in Parliament, as well as at the \rithout selling my liberty 
to a patron, as too many of my profession 'are not ashamed of doing ; 
and I might he a Speaker in the House of Commons in the full vigour 
and maturity of my age ; whereas, ‘in the slow ‘career of Westminster- 
Hall, I should not.pcraaps, even with the best success, acquire the same 
imjependcnt station till the age at which Cicero was killed. But be 
.ftjAired, my dear lord, that if the minister be offended at th^ style ^ in 
‘ which 
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which I have spokei^ dp speak, and wiH spjeiak, of public and 

ipn that aoccwt should re&se to give me the judgesWp, I shall not be 
jSkt aU aimritiiied^ having already a. very decent competence, without a 
debt, or a care of any kind*’ p. 1 j 63 > 

The saine pleasing sentiments recur in a letter to 'ISir John 
McPherson, relating to, the publication of the first volume of the 
Asiatic Transactions-pi- 

^ Always excepting my own imperfect essays, I may venture to fore- 
tel, that the learned in Europe not bo disappointed by our first vo- 
lume* But my great object, at which I have long been labouring, is 
to give our country a complete digest of Hindu and Mussulman law* 
I have enabled myself by e?:ccstive care to redH the oldest Sanscrit law 
books, with the help of a loose Persian paraphrase 5 and I have begun 
a translation of Menu into English j the best Arabic law-tract, I trans*. 
iated last year,. What I can possibly perform alone, I will by God’s 
blessing perform 5 and I would WTite on the subject to the Minister, 
Chancellor, the Board of Controul, and the Directors, if I were not 
apprehensive that they whq know the world, but do not fully know 
me, would think that I expected .A/ine advantage either of feme or pa- 
tronage, by proposing to be made the Justinian of India j whereas I 
am conscious of desiring no advantage, but the pleasure of doing gener- 
al good. I shall consequently proceed in the work by my own strength, 
and will print my digest by degrees at my ovm expence, giving copies 
of it w^here I know they will be useful. One point I have already at- 
tained 5 I have made the pundit of our court read and correct a copy of 
Halhed’s * book in the originj^l Sanscrit, and I then obliged him to 
attest it as good law, so that he never now can give corrupt opinions, 
withcHit certain detection.’ p. 216. 271. 

From the correspondence of Sir William Jones in India, we 
are not tempted to make many extracts. It relates chiefly to the 
business of his .official situation, and to those researches of which 
he has himself given the results to the world, in his difit rent pub- 
lications on the philosophy and literature of the Asiatic nations. 
It is not, uppn the whole, we think, exceedingly interesting, nor 
was it perhaps very necessary to make it public ; but it shews the 
astonishing industry and unremitting activity of this exemplary 
scholar, and affords a pleasing evidence, both of the mild cheer- 
fulness of bis disposition, and of the harmony in which he lived 
with all the re3pectal)le members of the settlement. As a speci- 
men of the happy and amiable temper of mind in which he con- 
tinued to the end, we shall content ourselveswith transcribing the 
last letter which the author of this volume received from him not 
many months before his death. The last paragraph is written with 
a great deal of unaffected gentleness and dignity* 

t A 

* A translation by N. B. Halhed, Esq. of the codp compiled by 
Pu;iditS| by the direction of Mr Hastings, 
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* A few da^$ after I lJ?o^bled you about theyaeht, I felt a sc\'ere 

pang on bearing of your domestic mirfqrtunc j and I felt more for you"* 
than Idt^ould for teost men, on 50 melancholy an occasion, because I 
well know the inability of your heart* The only topic of consolation 
hapj^ly^mtesented itself to you; reason perhaps might convince us, that 
the death of a created being never happens without the will of the Cre- 
ator, who governs this world by a special interposition of his providen- 
tial care 5 hut as this is a truth which revelation expressly teaches us, 
our only true copifort in affliction must be derived from Christian philo- 
$bphy, which is w far from encc^aging us to stifle o\ir natural feelings, 
that eveij the divine author of it wept on the death of a friend. This 
doctrine, though $upmflilbus to you, is always present to my mind j and 
I shall hiive occasion in a few years, by the course of nature, to press 
it on the mind of Lady Jones, the great age of whose mother is one 
of my reasons for hoping most an^dously that nothing may prevent her 
returning to Englaxid this season. * * * 

1 will fpUow Iter as soon as I can, possibly at the beginning of 1795, 
but probably not till the seaspn after that j for although I shall have 
more than enough to supply all the wants of a man, who would rather 
have been Cinemnatus with his plough, than Lucullus with all his 
wealth, yet I wish to complete the system of Indian laws while I re- 
main in India, because 1 wish to perform whatever I promise with the 
least possible imperfection \ and in difficult a work doubts might a- 
rise, which the jpundits alone could remove. You continue, I hope, to 
find the gardens healthy •, nothing can be more pleasant than the house 
in which we hve i but it might justly be called the temple of the winds, 
especially as it has an octagonal form, like that erected at Athens to 
those boisterous divinities. I cannot get rid of the rheumatism which 
their keen breach has given me, and submit with reluctance to the ne- 
cessity of wrapping myself in shawls and flannel. We continue to be 
charmed with the perspicuity, modcrarion, ^hd eloquence, of Filangieri. 

* Of European politics I think as little as possible, ihot because they 
do not interest my heatt, but because they give me top much pain. 
I have * good wm towards men, and wish peace qn earth but I see 
chiefly Under the sun, the two classes of men whom Solomon describes, 
•the oppressor and the oppressed. I have no fear in England of open 
despotism, nor of anarchy. I shall cultivate my fields and gardens, and 
think as little as possible of monarebs or oligarchs,’ p. 3p4-55-56. 

We add Ihe dneere and affectionate reflections annejced by the 
noblq biographer to the letter we have now copied^ 

‘ It be easy to pye expression to, the feelings excited by 

the peru^^this letter, nine years <mer the date of it. . In recalling, 
the xnetq^pf dcanestic mitfortunes, which time had nearly obliterated, 
it reviy# with force the recollection of that friend, whose sympathy 
• endeavoured to sopljh the sorrows of a father for. the loss of his children. 
^ 3^ trantitiori by iSr William Jones to the circumstance of his own 
ij^tion is natural, and the conjugal bosom may perhaps sympathise 
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-with a fond husband, anticipating the affliction of the wife of his affec- 
tion, and his own efforts to console her* That wife however still survives 
to lament her irreparable loss in the dleath of Sir William Jones himsebP, 
and has had for sotnc years the happiness to console, by the tcnderest 
assiduities, the increasing infirmities of an aged mother.’ p. 356. 

Lord Teigntnouth, in several parts of his work, has manifested 
a kud^ble, but apparently a very unnecessary, anxiety to prove, 
th^it Sir William Jones was a sincere believer in the pure doc- 
trines of Christianity. We are not aware that his orthodoxy was 
ever called in question; and do not perceive, indeed, how it could 
easily have been so in the face of his own express and repeated 
declarations to the Contrary, in so many parts of his writings. 
The most distinct, perhaps, is that which occurs in a discourse 
addressed to the Asiatic Society in 1791 * 

‘‘ Theological inquiries are no part of my present subject But I 
cannot refrain from adding, that the collection of tracts, which we 
call from their excellence the Scriptures^ contain, independently of a 
divine origin, more true sublimity, more exqmsite beauty, purer mo- 
rality, more important history, and finer strains both of poetry and 
eloquence, than could be Collected, within the same compass, from 
all other books that were ever cofnposed in any age or in any idiom. 
The tivo parts of which the scriptures consist, are connected by a chain 
of compositions, which bear no resemblance, in form or style, to any 
that can be produced from the stores of Grecian, Indian, Persian, or 
even Arabian learning.' The antiquity of those compositions no man 
doubts ) and the unstrained application of them to events long subse- 
quent to their publication, is a solid ground of belief that they were 
genuine compositions, and consequently inspired. But, if any thing 
be the absolute exclusive property of each individual, it is his belief j 
and I hope I should be one of the last men living, who Could harbour 
a thought of obtlfeiding my own belief on the frCe minds of others.” 
p. 365. 366. 

To those and to other public testimonies of Sir William Jones’s 
pious acquiescence in the pure faith of his country. Lord Teign- 
l^mouth has now added the evidence of several prayers and devout 
^reflections, found among his private manuscripts after his death. 

We should have great pleasure in laying before our readers the 
whole of the eloquent and affectionate representation which Lord 
Teignmouth has given, in the concluding pages of these memoirs^ 
of the character of his departed friend. Our limits, however, 
will not admit of more than the following extracts. 

* In the short space of forty-seven years, by the exertion of rare in^ 
telleCtual talents, he acquired a knowledge of arts,' sciences, and lan- 
guages, which has seldom been equalled, and perhaps never surpassed^ 
If he did not attain the cxitical proficiency of a Person or Parr in Gre- 
ciaii literature, yet his knowledge of it was most extensive and pro- 

B b3 found, 
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found, and. ^nti^d Him to a high rank in tlie lirst class of scholars, 
white, as a jhttelogist, he coujd boast an universality in ^ieh he had 
no rii^. sluli in the idioms of In£a, Pe^, and Arabia, has 
perhaps never been equalled by any European 5 and his compoMtions on 
Oriental subjects displayed a taste winch we scMom find in the writings of 
those who have preceded him in these tracts of lileratute. The language 
^ Constantinople was also familiar to him ^ and" of the Chinese charac- 
ters and loTtgufi, he had learned enough to enable him to translate an ode 
of Conhidias^ In the modem diatects of Europe, French, Italian, 
Spanish, i\srtuguese, and German, be was thoroughly conversant, and 
had perused the most admired writers in those languages. I might e:!t- 
tend the list by specifying other dialects which he understood, but which' 
he had less perfectly stumedJ' 

* By his knowledge of the ^Sanscrit and Arabic, he ivas eminently 
qualified to promote the administration of justice in the Supreme Court, 
by detecting misrepresentations of the Hindu or Mahommedan laws, 
and by correcting impositipns in the form of administering oaths to the 
followers of Brahma and Mahc^med. If nof other benefit had resulted 
from bis study of these languages, than riie compilation of the Digest^ 
and the translation of Menu, and of two Mahommedan law tracts, this 
application of his talents to promote objects of the first importance to 
India and Europe, would have entitled him to the acknowledgements 
of both countries. Of his studies in general it may be observed, that 
the end which he always had inT^riew, was practical utility j that know- 
ledge was not accumulated by him as a source of mere intellectual re- 
creation,* or to gratify an idle curioaty, or for the idler purpose of os- 
tentatiously displaying his acquisitions. To render himself useful to his 
countiy and mankind, and to promote the prosperity of both, were 
the primary and permanent motives of his indefatigable exertions in ac- 
quiring knowledge, 

* inflexible integrity wdth which he discharge^^ the solemn duty 
of this station, will long be remembered in Calcutta, both by Euro- 
peans and natives. So cautious was he to guard the independence of 
nis character from any posability of violation or imputation, that no 
solicitattcai eould prevail upon him to use his personal influence with the 
members of admiiustration in India, to advance the private interests of 
Mends whom he esteemed, and which he would have been happy to 
promote. He knew the <hgnity, and felt the importance of his office ; 
and tonvijiccd that none could afford him more ample scope for exert- 
ing his talents to the benefit of mankind, his ambition never extended 
beyond it. No circumstance occasioned his death to bemorc lamented 
by the puI^^Kiaii the loss of his abilities aa judge, of which they had 

the^MPice of eleven years** 

1 ^ Of IP^^rivate and socisd virtues it still remains to speak and I 
could with pleiukune expatiate on the independence of his integrity, 
hisiyknity and probity, as well as hte benevolence, which every liv- 
parricipated.* 


* Could 
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** Gl^ the fi^re, (I quote iJwtIi pleasure his own words) instincts, 
Ind qualities, of birds, oeasts, insects, reptiles^ and fish^ be ascertained, 
either on the plan of fiufibn, or on that of Llnneeiis, without giving 
pain to the^ objects of our eKanfinatioti, few studies would afford us 
more solid instruction, or more exquisite delight ;> but I never could 
learn by what right, nor conceive with what teelin^s, a naturalist can 
occasion the misery of an innocent bird, and leave its young, perhaps, 
to pensh in a cold nest, because it has gay plumage, and has never been 
accurately delineated j or deprive even a butterfly of its natural enjoy- 
ments, because it has the misfortune to be rare or beautiful : nor shall 
I ever forget the couplet of Ferdaust, for which Sadi, who cites it With 
applause, pours blessings on his de^mrted spirit. 

Ah ! spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain, 

He lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain. 

“ This may be only a confession of weakness, and it certainly is not 
meant as a boast of peculiar sensibility j but whatever name may be 
given to my opinion, it has such an effect on my conduct, that I never 
would suffer the cocila^ whose wild native woodnotes announce the ap- 
proach of spring, to be caught in my garden, for the sake of com- 
paring it with Buffon’s description ; though 1 have often examined the 
domestic and engaging which bids us good-morrow’^ at our 

windows, and expects, as its rewards, little more than security : even 
when a fine young mants or pangolin was brought to me, against my 
w^sh, from the mountains, I solicited his restoration to his beloved 
tocks, because I found it impossible to preserve him in comfort at a dis- 
tance from them.’ 

^ His intercourse with the Indian natives of character and abiliries 
was extensive : he liberafiy rewarded those by whom he was served and 
assisted, and his dependants were treated by him as friends. Under 
this denomination he has frequently mentioned in his works the name 
of Bahman, a native of Ye^d, and follower of the doctrines of Zoro- 
aster, whom he fetalned in his pay, and whose death he often adverted 
to with regret. Nor can I resist the impulse which I, feel, to repeat an 
anecdote of w^hat occurred after his demise : the ponfits, who were in 
the habit of attending him, when I saw them at a public durbar^ a few 
days after that melancholy event, could neither restrain their tears for 
his loss, nor find terms to express their admiration at the wonderful pro- 
gress which he had ftiade in the sciences which they professed.’ p. 400* 

The Appendix contains the originals of the Latin letters, of 
which Lord Teignmouth has given a translation in the text, aod 
which appear to be written with great elegance and purity 
the plan, and soihe very inconsiderable fragments of the epic poem 
which we formerly mentioned as having occupied the attention of 
Sir William Jones in 1770, and of which we arc inclined to think 
the abandonment more judicious than the undertaking a pre- 
factory discourse to his projected History of the Turks, written im 
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a very pleasing and lively style, but rather diffuse and feeble for 
the introdixotion to a philosophical history $*«.^aAd, finally, a short 
collection of oomiona} poems, which Ought have been permitted, 
without. injury to the author’s repuutiott, td have, remained in 
his portfolio. We are tempted, however, as a curiosity, to tran- 
scribe the following translatioo of an ode of Jami, which, in the 
form, thime, and measure, is an exact pattern of the original 
Persian. 


How sweet the gale of morning breathes I 
i^ews, that the ro^ will soon approach 
Soon will a thousand parted souls 
Since tidings, which in every heart 
Late near my charmer’s flowing robe 
Thence, odour to the rose bud’s vefl. 
Painful is, absence, and that pain 
Thottkftow*st,dearmaid 1 when to thine ear 
Why should 1 trace love’s mazy path, 
Black destiny 1 my lot is woe, 

In vain, a friend his mind disturbs, M 
When sage physician to the couch W 
A roving stranger in tliy town 
^ill this his name, and rambling lay 


Sweet news of my delight he brings ; 
the tuneful bird of mghU he brings, 
be led, his captives, through the sky, 
must ardent names excite, be brings, 
he pass’d, and kiss’d the fragrant hem ; 
and jasmine’s mantle white, he brings, 
to some base rival oft is ow’d; 
false tales, contrivM in spiu, he brings, 
since destiny my bliss forbids ? 
to me no ray of light he brings, 
in vain a childish trouble gives, 
of heartsick love lorn wight, he brings, 
no guidance can sad Jami find* 
to thine all piercing sight he brings. 

p. 519. 


We now take our leave of this publication with sentiments of 
the utmost veneration for the virtuous and learned person whose 
history it contains, and with feelings of no common gratitude to 
his noble biographer. The rank to which he belongs affords many 
temptations to idleness, and has sometimes been considered as an 
apology for some degree of licentiousness. There is more than usual 
merit, therefore, in every instance which it presents, either of liter- 
ary activity, or of zeal for morality and religion ; and as examples 
and lessons of this kind come with most effect from those whoso 
station enables them to influence a larger circle of observers. Lord 
Teignmouth must be held to have deserved well of society, by 
. the publication of a work so friendly to the interests of learning 
and of virtue. Independently of these considerations, however, 
this book is entitled to praise. The elegance of the composition^ 
and the ttA and knowlrfge in literature which it displays, would 
do credit to the most practised author ; while the uniform candour 
and liberality of the sentiments it contain$| lay claim to a far* 
higher 


Art. 
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Art. VIL Sir fobn Froissart* s^ Chronicles of England^ loanee, 
and the adjoining Countries^ from the latter part of the Reign of 
Edward II. to the Coronation of Henry IV. Newly Translated; 
from the best French Editions, with Variations and Additions 
from many ^celebrated Manuscripts, by Tliomas Jphnes. 4to. 
PP* 83s* -A-t theHafod Press. By James Hen<krson. 

I T has long been, and we fear will long remain a reproach to 
the literary character of Britain, that so very little has been 
done for the preservation of her early historians. An finiforin 
Edition of our chronicles corrected from the best manuscripts, 
and elucidated by suitable notes and references, might surely be 
expected from our colleges ; and a wealthy and patriotic public 
would encourage and reward the undertaking. Since, however, 
it is the fate of so many of our historians to slumber in manu- 
script and black letter, we ought to view, with indulgent gra- 
titude, the exertions of an individual who has drawn from ob- 
scurity the most fascinating of this vWerable band. Whoever 
has taken up the chronicle of Froissart, must have been dull in- 
deed if he did not find himself transported back to the days of 
Cressy and Poitiers. Jn truth, his history has less the air of a 
narrative than of a dramatic representation. The figures live 
and move before us ; we not only know what they did, but leanx 
the mode aad process of the action, and the very words with 
W'hich it was accompanied. This sort of colloquial history is of 
all others thb most interesting. The simple fact, that a great 
battle w^ won or lost, makes little impression on our mind, as 
it occurs in the dry pages of an annalist, while our imagination 
arui attentior are alike excited by the detailed description of a 
much more trifling event. In Froissart, we hear the gallant 
knights, of whom he wrote, arrange the terms of combat and’ 
the manner of the onset ; we hear their soldiers cry their war- 
cries ; we see them strike their horses with the spur ; and the 
liveliness of the narration hurries us along with them into the 
whirlwind of battle. We have no hesitation to say, tliat a skir- 
mish before si petty fortress, thus told, interests us more than 
Che general information that twenty thousand Frenchmen bl^d 
on the field of Cressy. This must ever be the case, while we 
prefer a knowledge of mankind to a mere acquaintance with 
their actions j and so long also must we account Froissart the 
most entertaining, and perhaps tlic most valuable, historian o£ 
the middle agjes. Till now, his chronicles have only existed in 
three black ktter editiqns printed at Paris, all we believe very 
rare; in that which was published by Denys Sauvage about 
1560, and reprinted in 15745 and finally, in an English 

translation 
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transl«^<mr hy Bourdiier Lord Berners, which we believe selb 
for ab 0 t|t tweatjr guineas, and is hardlj ever to be met with, 
l^tidee i^ese circumstances, we are bound to receive with gra- 
tttllde every attemiit to give more general at^ss to the trea- 
of Froissart, esp^ally as the size of fais chronicles pro* 
bibits the idea of an edition undertaken with the usual views of 
profit. Mr Johnes, the present translator, we understand to be 
a gentleman of fortune, Whose hours of leisure and retirement 
are dedicated to literary research, and who s^ds the present vo* 
lame forth from his private press at Hafod* Like his predeces- 
sor Lord Berners, he is probably pricked on to his un^rtaking 
* by the love and honour which he bears to our most puissant 
sovereign, and to do pleasure to his subjects both nobles and com- 
tnims,’ and, like that good baron, he * prays them that shall default 
find, to consyder the greatness of the historic and his good wiU that 
asks nothing else of them for his great labour^ but of their cur- 
tesje to amende where i^e shall be, and yet for their so doing 
prays to God finally to sHd them the bliss of heaves.’ If, there- 
fore, in the coarse of our present investigation^ we find it 
necessary to descend into the lists with so gentle » knight, he 
may rest assured that the arms we employ shall only be those of 
courtesy. 

The present translation of Froissart will consist, when finish- 
ed, of four large quarto volumes. The best autlorities have 
been resorted to for various readings, and large a 4 dition 5 are in 
many places made from manuscripts in the translatcrb library. 

It appears to us an omission of some consequence, that nothing 
is told the English reader of the history of Froissart himself, the 
mode which be took to acquire the knowledge of the events he 
narrates, the distribution of his history into books, and tfie ar- 
tangement of his chronology. We are the more disappointed 
in this respect, because the translator could be to stranger to 
three Memoires on these subjects published in the Transactions of 
the Academie Royale^ vol. xo. 13. 14. by Mons. (ie la Gurne de 
Ste. Palaye^ We are tempted in some degree to sapjdy this de- 
fect, by givbg, cliiefiy from these authorities^ a short 'sketch of 
the life and clnracter of this venerable historian. 

Frotasart, priest, canon, and treasurer, of the collegiate 
ehurch of Gbiiuuy, was born at Valenciennes about 1337. He 
was as is conjectudld from a passage in his poems, of 

Tho<l|HFtuiftsart a herald painter, no incemsidertUe profession 
in daysi^ ahd which requir^ a good deal of such know- 

« aa was then iu fashion. The youth of Froissart itom iz 
; upwards, as in fais poems he has frequently informed us, 
spent m every species pf elegant indulgence. * Well 1 
** '' loved,' 
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lovedj* says lie, * to see dauscsi and catollmg, well to bear 
minstrelsy and tales b( glee^ well to attach myself to those who 
loved hounds and hawks, well to toy with my fair companions 
at school, and rdbthought I had the aft well to win their grace.* 
In a similar aUtision to this joyous period, he gives- the follow** 
ing account of the luxuries in which he delighted to reveL 
* My ears quickened at the sound of uncorking the wine flask^ 
for I took great pleasure in drinking, and in fair array, and in 
delicate and fresh cates. I love to see (as is reason) the early 
violets and the white and ted roses, and also chambers fairly 
lighted} justs, danses, and late vigils, and fair beds for refresh* 
meat ; and, for my better repose, a night draught of claret or 
Rochelle wine mingled with spice.’ This merry mode of life 
promised but a slender progress in divinity. Accordingly Frois* 
sart in his history (meaning, we believe, Judas Machabseus), calls 
Nebuchadnezzar * ^ the prince and leader of God’s chivalry 
and tells us, without comment on^eir ignorance, that the 
western chivalry who attended the D 9 ie of Bourbon upon hi& 
African expedition, justified their invasion of the Moors, be- 
cause these paynin Saracens had put to death the Saviour of 
the world. But the Mahometans, better instructed, only laughed 
at the charge, which they transferred lo the Jews, In the 
midst of his dissipation, however, Froissart early discovered the 
ardent and inquisitive spirit to which we owe so much ; and e- 
ven at the age of twenty, at the command of his ‘ dear Lord 
and Master Sir Robert of Namur, Lord of Beaufort,’ he began 
fo write the history of the French wars. The period from 1326 
to 1336, was chiefly filled up from the chronicles of Jean le 
Bel, canon of Liege, a confident of Johu of Hainault, and ce-^ 
lebrated by Froissart for his diligence and accuracy. It is reason- 
able to believe that this work was interrupted during a journey 
to England, in the train of Philippa of Hainault, the heroic 
wife of Edward IIL and mother of the Black Prince. Froissart 
was for three or four years secretary or clerk of her chamber ; 
a situation which he would probably have retained^ but for an 
ill-fated and deep-rooted passion for a lady of Flanders, which 
induced him to return to that country ^ a circumstance equally 
favourable to the history of the CJontinent, and unfortunate for 
diat of Britain. During bis residence in England, he visited 
om Scotish mountains, , which traversed on a palfrey carry- 
ing bis own portmanteau, and attended only hj a greyhound. 

Notwithstanding 

' , ... I. ■■■..I .1.1 ■ 

This, however, may be a mistake, for any thing we know, of the 
worshiplid Lewd 'Berners. Wc ate uncertain if it occurs in Everard’^ 
'Edition of Froissart. 
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Notuvirtiststoding the simplicity of his equipment and retinue^^ his 
ohatnct^' of a poet and historian introduced him to the court of 
D^idd IL and td the hafdly lesa honourable distinctin of fifteen 
ubode at the castle of jDalkeith with William Karl of Don* 
where he learned persoaallj to know that race of heroes* 
whose deeds he has repeatedly celebrated. After this he at- 
tended the Black Prince, then bound 6n his Spanish expedition 
against Henry the Bastard ; in which he would not, however^ 
permit Froissart to ac6onilpany him, but sent him back to attend 
his mother Queen Kiilippa. 

In the year 1368, Froissart was present at the splendid nuptials 
of Lionel Duke of Clarence, son of Edward IIL, with Jolande 
of Milan. In his return he attended Lionel at the court of the 
Duke of Savoy, who gave our historian a splendid garment 
worth twenty florins. He boasts in his poems of similar favoitrs 
from the king of Cyprus, and of having seen an emperor at the 
papal court.* * .While tW travelling from court to court, and 
from castle to castle, his^ain was gradually augmented by ait 
attendant and hackney. * The death of Philippa removed Frois- 
sart’s desire to return to England ; but he still kept up a friends 
ly intercourse with that court, and had prepared to send to King 
Edward a splendid copy of his Chronicle, when it was arrested 
by the Duke of Anjou as destined to the enemy of France. At 
this time he had become curate of Lestines in the diocese of 
Liege, where he says that the vintners had 500 francs of his mo- 
ney during a very short time. It may be conjectured from this 
circumstance, that the^ were more oWiged to bis attention than 
any of his other parishioners. He was probably soon convinced 
that it was better to drbk at free cost ; for, previous to 1384, 
he became an attendant on the court of the Duke of Brabant, 
whom he assisted in composing a sort of poetical ronaance, called 
Meliador, or the Knight of the Golden Sun ; and, after the 
death of that prince, he attached himself to the Earl of Blois, 
who engaged him to resume his historical labours. According- 
fy, hev seemsT now to have commenced the second volume of his 
Chronicle, ^ which was finished about 1388, three years after the 
peace tetwixt the Duke of Burgundy and the Citizens of Ghent, 
which ip one of the last events recorded in that performasHje. 
About the same year,4^this a^ve and inquisitive historiah made 
his cel^mtfd visit to Oastoulfeirl of Foix, travelling in com- 



IPtefhaps the Grecian Emperor Palcologus, who visited Rome sh 
3.360 to crave asastance against Mahomet. 
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cTcry corner bf the territories they were to traverse: scarce a 
stream^ a hU), or a pass, but had been the distinguished scene of 
obstinate and bloody conflict. Froissart’s curiosity was every 
moment awakened by some memorial of deeds of chivalry ; and 
his courteous and communicative companion readily detailed 
events with which he was well acquainted^ and many of which 
he had witnessed. In consideration of these lively narratives, 
the good natured reader will easily pardon the minute informal 
tion, that the two travellers lodged and took their ease at the 
sign of the star, and that they were visited by the Chastdlan oB 
MalVoisin, who brought with him four flaggons of the best wine 
our historian ever drank in his life. At length they arriv- 
ed at the Earl of Foix’s court of Ortez, where Froissart was 
courteously received aud admitted as a member of his house- 
hold : * I know you well,* said the earl, ^ although we 
have never seen each other. This courteous prince not only 
deigned to accept a copy of the Ro^nce of Meliador, con- 
taining the songs, ballads, roundeau* and virelays, compiled 
and made by the gentle Duke of Brabant, in his time, but he 
indulged Froissart iu reading his compositions aloud : ^ and 
every night after supper 1 read thereon to him, and while I 
read there was none durst speak any word^ because he would that 
I should be well understood, wherein he took great solace.’ 
The great virtue and nobleness of the Earl of Foix, the con- 
course of valiant chivalry from every scene of glory who crowd- 
ed his court, the long discourses of arms and amours amongst 
the noble dames, knights, pages, and damsels, the tidings which 
daily arrived from every seat of war, and perhaps the patient 
audience afforded by the earl to our historian’s recitations, in- 
duced him to prefer Ortez to every court he had seen, whether 
of king, duke, earl, or great ladye. In truth the daily orison^ 
and almsgiving of that worthy prince, his bounty in gifts to 
heralds and minstrels, his love of hounds, hawks and hunting, 
his easy and amorous conversation, his delight in arms, chivalry, 
and lady’s love, were far more than enough, in Froissart’s estinaa- 
tion, to counterbalance the count’s treacherous murder of his 
cousin, and his cutting with his own hands the throat of his on- 
ly son who had most unreasonably refused to eat his dinner.^ 

^ * After 

* Froissart expresses this last incident very delicately : ‘ And so in 
great displeasure he thrust his hand to his son’s throat j and the point, 
of the knife a little entered into his throat, into a certain vein j and 
the earl said, Ah, traitor, v/hy doest not thou cat thy meat and 
therewith the earl departed, without any more doing or saying, and 

went 
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AftfeTi a long $oj0Um at the court o£ Orte^ he returned to 
Ftaiideira by the route of Avignon* We learn from' a poem re^ 
ferred to by MoOa de Ste Palaye, that on this occasion the his- 
loi^aBp always in quest of adventures^ met a personal one with 
which he could have dispensed^ being robbed of all the ready 
money which his travek had left hinu We may hope this was 
no great sum $ for besides the expence of transcribing his hiS'^ 
tory, for which he anticipates his claim on the gratitude of pos- 
terity, be had spent above ^ooo francs among the tavern-keepers 
of Lestines^ weH as in his frequent journies, in which he takes 
care to tell us be was always han^mely dressed and well mount- 
ed^ and above all made admirable cheer* After this sad event, 
we find Froissart following the annunciation of every feast, 
bfida]^ or tournament, from Avignon to Paris, from Paris tq 
Hatnault, to Holland, to Picardie, to Languedoc, to Vsdencicn- 
ncs^ &c. &C, &c. About the year z 390,, haying collected what 
appeared to him sufficient materials, he settled in Flanders, and 
recommenced his histor/. Here, however, an interruption oc- 
curred highly evincing bis zealous and impartial search after 
truth. He bethought him, that, in narrating the wars of Spain^ 
upon the sole authority of the Spanish a^ Gascon warriors, 
whom he had seen at Ortez» he could only give the statement of 
the one party, contrary to his constant practice and indtspensible 
duty. It happened Aat a Portuguese nobleman had just aiv 
rived in Zealand. Froissart instantly took shipping, joined him 
at Middleburg, insinuated himself into the acquaintance of the 
stranger with an art that never failed him, and obtained from 
him a full account of the affairs of Portugal, Aftef this inter- 
view he is believed to have again visited Rome, perhaps in 
search of preferment ; for we find him shortly afterwards de- 
signing himself canon and treasurer of the collegiate church of 
Chimay, and expectant canon of lisle. This last dignity be 
never attained. 

In X395, Froiw^tt revisited England; and at the shrine of 
Canterbury he saw Richard II, grandson of his early patroness 
Philippa of Haiuault, Edmond of York, brotl>er to the Black 
Prince, received our historian graciously; and, patronized by 
that Pjb^iee, and by Thomas Percy, he was introduced to the 
roynl V^ence, which he ^us describes : * I have delight to 
write tins matter at lengthjilo inform you of the truth ; for I 

that 

yrent into lus own chamber* The child was abashed, and a&aid of the 
4omyBg of his father, and also was feeble fear fasting ; nW fioint of 
‘ knife a lUtle ent^ed into a n^ein of^hit throat; $0 he fell down sudden^ 

and died.’ Vol. 14 Bemers Froissart, cap, XXVI, 
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that am author of this history, was present In all these matters; 
and the valiant knight, Sir Richard Sorry, shewed me every thing. 
And so it was, that, on the Sunday followings all such as 
had been there were departed, and. all their counsellors except 
the Duke of York, who abode still about the king ; and 
the Lord Thomas Percy and Sir Ridiard Surrey shewed . my 
business to the king. Then the king desired to see my book 
that I had brought for him. So he saw it in his chamber, for 
I had laid it there ready upon his bed. When the king opened 
it, it pleased him well ; for it was fairly illuminated, and wrk*- 
ten and covered with crimson velvet, with ten buttons of silver 
gilt, and roses of gold in the midst, with two great clasps gilt, 
richly wrought. Then the king demanded of me whereof it 
treated ; and 1 shewed him how it treated of matters of love ; 
whereof the king w^s glad, and looked in it, and read it in 
many places, for could speak and read French very well. 
And he took it to a knight of hia chamber, named Sir Richard 
Credon, to bear it to bis secret chamber/ Besides the honour- 
able reception of F rolssart in England, he was much delighted 
witli the society of a certain s^^uire who had been long prisoner 
in Ireland, through whom he became acquainted with the man- 
mers of the natives of that pountry, and with the history of 
Richard’s expedition against them, all which information he 
has inserted in the 4th volume of his Chronicle. 

After a residence of three months, Froissart left England for 
ever, and, at his departure, received from the king a silver gob- 
let containing a hundred nobles. He finally settled ac his bene- 
fice of Chimay, and employed as usual the hours of his leisure 
in arranging and detailing the inforipation ’ collected in his travels. 
Four years brought him to 1399, when the melmicholy fate of his 
benefactor Richard II. became the subject of his latest labours. 
With the credulity of his age, he tells us of a prophecy in the 
book of Brut presaging this event, and of a favourite and che- 
rished greyhound who left the dethroned monarch to fawn on his 
successor Bolingbroke. But he feelingly enumerates the* different 
benefits he had received from Richard, and from his family ; 

wherefore,’ says the grateful historian, ♦ I am bound to write 
of hi# death with much sorrow, and to pray to Qod for his soul.’ 
It is uncertain how long Froissart survived the death of Richard, 
and the conclusion of his ChrouiiSt ; he was then about sixty 
years old, and died shortly after at Chimay, according to an entry 
in the obituary of the Chapter. 

• From this short sketch, by which we have endeavoured, in 
some measure, so supply a great omission in Mr Johnes’s transla- 
tion, our readers may gather some idea of the character of Frois- 
sart and his writings. He was no sequestered monk, who from 

• the 
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the pth of his cloister casts a timid and inexperienced oy® upon 
tl^etrausHCtions of mankind ; stillless could he contracts that spirit 
of pi^pdtce and interested su|%rstition which too often defaces 
tl^yrrititigs of an ascetic. Froissart, though a churchman, was, 
everj sense, a man of the world, but actuated hy a spirit of 
ardent investigation, and breathing in every page the high spirit 
pjF chivalry imbibed in the courts and castles where he loved to 
dwell. He is superstitious according to the manner of his age, 
but it is the superstition of an ignorant soldier, who tells a won- 
derful story merely, because he believes it true ; or of a poet who 
loves the marvellous that excites his imagination, and not that of 
a monk whose interest either warps his own judgement, or induces 
him to practise on the credulity of others. When he degenerates, 
thjere&re, into the marvellous, it is usually in some such romantic 
tale as that of the spirit who so long served the Lord of Corasse, 
and brought him news of all that passed in foreign kingdoms, or 
of the wonderful bear which wa$ hunted and slain by Sir Peter 
of Berne, after which he became a' noctambulist, and by his 
midnight wanderings and gambols terrified his wife into a pil- 
grimage to St James of Compostella, from which she declined 
to return to so unruly a bedfellow. But while we are some^ 
times amused with these popular tales of terror, we are deliver- 
from the dull and deliberate legends of saints and miracles 
with whicli the pages of the monkish historians are so unmerci.. 
fully ganiished- The curate of Lestines, though a good Catholic, 
by no rheans piqued himself upon zeal for the church, that ignis^ 
fatuus which leads astray his contemporaries. Indeed, from the 
tenor of liis life, we think he may be safely trusted, when he as^ 
serts that he was prompted to his laborious task by the wish to re- 
cord the deeds of chivalry which he loved, and to stigmatize with 
eternal shame* the actions of the. recreant or dishonourable. He 
also had this very great advantage over contemporary historians, 
that, excepting the assistance derived from the Chronicle of Jean 
Ip Bel in compiling his first volume, his materials were drawn 
from original sources. Not only the inferior knights and squires, 
but,.eycn the petty potentates at whose courts he resided, communi- 
cated freely to him their actions and motives, and, by hearing, 
both sides, and comparing them together, be was usually able to 
discover the truth, or at least to state to his readers in what the 
best auj^^ities differed. As*^is chronicles were regularly writ- 
ten onlj&ld presented to his patrons during the intervals of his 
trave^^e afforded to his contemporaries a sure pledge of his ve- 
r|icit;^Jf~lforsurely he would have been but ill advised, who, dur- 
ing. the fourteenth century, would have forged 4 false tale upon 
tb^tjetended averment of a feudal prince or baron who was yet a- 
avenge the insult while he corrected the error. Neither was 
,'A ' ' our 
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our historian remiss ill examining the written documents of the 
time. He has preserved several leagues, letters, 8tc. and refers 
te many others ; and the heralds, to whom the ^transactions of di- 
plomacy were then usually cnmmitted, underwent many a close 
examination from our indefatigable traveller. Abbve all, we must 
allow Froissart the praise of the most unblemished impartiality, in 
spite of the peevish impeachment of Bodin, Brantome, and most 
of the French writers. It is true, it woujd have been difficult 
to narrate the victories of Cressy and Poitiers, without wounding 
the national vanity of France j but if Froissart was patronized by 
(^leen Philippa, he was also admitted a member of the household 
of King John of France ; if he was the familiar friend of Percy, he , 
had been the guest of Douglas ; if he admired the Black Prince, 
he admired equally Bertrand du Guesclin ; and if a distinction can 
be made, his natural generosity seems rather to have inclined to- 
wards the side of the French chivalry, who, by individual valour, 
and the most generous self-devotion, struggled to support, in an 
overwhelming tempest, the throne of their monarchs and the in- 
dependence of their country. The transactions in his own coun- 
try were comparatively too insignificant to bias his integrity, 
though he always speaks with warmth and pride of the race and 
arms of Hainault. Lastly, let it be remembered, that if a part 
of his chronicle was composed at the request of the Count of 
Namur, the ally of England, he was induced to continue it by 
the Earl of Blois, the steady friend of France. In the latter case, 
he thus anticipates and repels the accusation of being swayed by 
the prejudices of his patron. ‘ Let it not be said that I have 
been corrupted by the favours of Guy Count of Blois, who caus- 
ed me write this work, and has paid me for It liberally - - - - Nay, 
truly ! I will not speak save the downright truth, without co- 
lour or favour ; and it is the will also of the gentle Prince and 
Earl that I should record only the very fact.’ 

It remains to notice the defective points in this celebrated work. 
Formed'-upon a variety of detached conversations, tb^ Chronicle 
contains a mass of information, more or less accurate^ concerning 
almost every country in Europe, and upon every species of trans^ 
action civil and military, from the attack and defence of a fort- 
ress to the ordering of a festive banquet. But it must be owned 
that this information is strangely ipd confusedly piled together ; 
and it oftener happens to the man who has recourse to Froissart’s 
authority, that be lights imexp^tedly upon something curious and 
valuable, Whidi he not Jpolting for, than that he is abfo to find 

the information which he %o obtain. Froissart wrote with 

the haste of a traveller^ and with f he ardent impetuosity of a mind 
mo much engrossed with th^ imui^iate narrative, to think of 
VOL. V4K0. 10. Cci what 
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^hat before, of of what was to follow after. We have, 

sajr^ Moo«ietir de Ste Palare, lively descriptions of tumultuous 
meetiligs of wafriots^ of all ages, kiudteds and languages: tfe' 
ridlKkis banouet is protracted late into the night ; while each, in 
or his companions, details what be has seen, heard or 
acted ; and the fatigued traveller throws the lively but confused 
dialogue upon paper ere he retires to rest. It is also necessary to 
observe, that the events afe often inserted not in the order in 
which^tbey took place, but in that in which they came to Frois- 
sart’s knowledge, to the utter confusion of all chronology. Nay, 
sometimes when an event has been already told in its regular or- 
der, as tbe battle dF Aljubarotta in Spain, the historian, having 
afterwards acquired new lights on the subject from a different 
quarter, is not at the pains to new-model the whole narration, 
btit thrusts his second edition info the middle of whatever he was 
writing when he heard it, and leaves the gentle reader to compare 
atfd recolicSile the accounts as he best may. In this respect his 
Splendid Work may be likened to a piece of ancient tapestry full 
of knights, ladies, tilts, tournaments, battles, and pageants, 

but presenting to the eye no regular or uniform picture. It must 
bd also admitted, that if Froissart was urtfeittered by the prejudices 
and superstition of the cloister, he was strongly imbued with the 
TOfnantiespirit peculiar to his age. Hence, his credulity must have 
frequently been imposed on by those who were willing to satisfy 
with a marvellous tale the wandering priest’s eager thirst after in- 
formation 5 and hence, too, himself a poet, we may be permitted 
to suppose him partial to that edition of a story which produced 
tho highest effect, and rather unwilling too narrowly to question 
the precise truth of the chivalrous narrations which he esteemed 
so delicious. There is much room to suspect that the story of 
the-self^devoted burghers of Calais received its higher and more 
romantic colouring of Froissart (See p. 267, Note^; and our 
accurate eouncryitian. Lord Hailes, has proved that Froissart erred 
m placing Qm;en Philippa at the head of the English army at the 
battle of NeviPs-crcss, in which David II. of Scotland w^as rout- 
ed and made prisoner ^p. 347. Notc^. We may add to his Lord- 
ship’s ai^^ument, that Laurence Minot, a court-poct ©f the day, 
would not omitted so favouraWo a subject of panegyric in 
his poem on:#it engagem^t. 

It esuimine the merits of the present translation, 

which wiH^rliapa be best accomplished by pointing out in what 
it excels falls shorl of that which waai executed by Lord Ber- 
^s. respect^ the tr^sktors are in a similar situation, be-- 

kifi )bio% w« bclievo, soldiers, and both above that rank of for- 
tuutf^^ch is the staiioa of literary adventurers. John 

Bourchicr, 
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Bourchier, lord of Berners, was chancellor of the exchequer, 
and governor of Calais during the reign of Henry VllL, and had 
the singular good fortune to retain the precarious favour of his 
jealous master, although he was at once a man of talents, 
and descended from the Plantagenets. He died at Calais a-. 
bout 1532. His translation of Froissart was executed at the 
command of Henry himself, and may be supposed to mark a 
dawning taste for the English language at the court of that mo« 
iiarch. In the reign of Henry VIL the translation of French ro- 
mances had j ust commenced. Lord Berners’s version of Froissart 
was published by Pynson in 1523. It is written in the pure and 
nervous English of that early period, and deserves to be carefully 
consulted by the philologist. In one respect, the old baron must 
be allowed to possess an infinite advantage over Mr Johnes. He 
lived when the ideas of chivalry yet existed, and when its appro- 
priate language was yet spoken among his readers ; so that he 
was enabled to translate the conversation of Froissart’s knights and 
nobles by the corresponding expressions in English which he, him- 
self a knight and noble, daily used and heard at the court of Hen- 
ry. Mr Johnes, on the other hand, has undertaken the very dif- 
ficult and hazardous task of translating the French expressions of 
chivalry into what is, with respect to the ordinary communica- 
tions of life, a dialect absolutely extinct : for it must be obvious, 
that Froissart can no more be rendered with truth and effect into 
modern English, than Lord Berners could be introduced in the 
present drawing-room in his buif-coat, slashed sleeves, and trunk 
hose. In describing the war-cry of ‘ A Douglas, a Douglas !* 
the translator renders it ^ Douglas for ever /’ by which the 
lensaie of a feudal chieftain is degraded into the shout of a tliob^ 
We fear also that Mr Johnes is deficient in a very important pare 
of Froissart’s language, that which relates to heraldry. The anhs 
of Douglas are described (p. 32,) as * argent on a chef argent,* 
which it is impossible to blazon. Iti p. 201, they ate rightly gi- 
ven, * Argent a chief azure j’ but he has omitted ^ three stars 
gules on the chief^*as mentioned by Froissart, edit. X559, p. 95. 

We proceed to compare the translations in the following inter-k 
escing passage, reducing the orthography of Lord Berners, which 
is extremely vague, to nearly the modern standard. ThedubjecC 
is the battle of Gressy ; and the historian has already described^ in 
the most lively colours, the disorder in which the French niiUlti- 
tude came pouring on the small, but compact and well-ordered 
host of England. # 

^ When tlie French ki^ saw the Englishfuem his blood chang- 
ed, and (he) said to his marshalls> Make the Genoese go on 
before, and begin the battle in the name of God and St Denis;’* 
There were of tlie Genoese cross-bows about a fifteen thousand, 

Cca’ but 
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but tKey were so weary of going a*foot that day, a six leagues, 
armed with their cross*bows, that they said to their constables, 
« We be not well ordered to fight this day, for we be not in the 
case to do any great deed of arms ; we have more need of rest,” 
Thcae words came to the Earl of Alenqon, who said, ^ A man 
Sa well at case to be charged with such a sort of rascals, to be faint 
and fail now at most need/* Also, the same season, there fell 
a great rain and an eclipse, with a terrible thunder ; and before 
the rain, there came flying over the battles a great number of 
crows for fear of the tempest coming. Then anon the air be- 
gan to wax clear, and the sun to shine fair and bright, the which 
was right in the Frenchmens* eyen, and on the Englishmens* 
back* When the Genoese were assembled together, and began to 
approach, they made a great leape and cry, to abashe the Eng- 
lishmen ; but they stood still, and stirred not for all that* Then 
the Genoese again the second time made another leape and a fell 
cry, and stepped forward a little ; and the Englishmen removed 
not one foot. Thirdly again, they leaped and cryed, and went 
forth till they came within shot j then they shot fiercely with 
their cross-bows* Then the English archers stepped forth one 
pace, and lette fly their arrows so wholly and thick that it seem- 
ed snow. When the Genoese felt the arrows piercing through 
heads and arms and breasts, many of them cast down their cross- 
bows, and did cut their strings, and returned discomfited. When 
the French king saw them fee away, he said, " Slay these rascals, 
for they shall let and trouble us without reason.” Then ye should 
have seen the men-at-arms dash in among them, and killed a 
great number of them, and ever still the Englishmen shot where- 
as they saw the thickest press ; the sharp arrows ran into the 
men-at-arms and into their horses ^ and many fell horse and men 
among the Genoese ; and when they were down, they could not 
relieve again, the press was so thick that one overthrew another. 
And also, among the Englishmen, there were certain rascals 
that went on foot with great kpives, and they went in among 
the men-at-arms, and murdered many as they lay on the ground, 
both earls, barons, knights, and squires, whereof the King of 
England was after displeased, for be had rather they had been 
taken ^ 

This passa^ is thus rendered by Mr johnes. 

^ Tou toA know, that these kings, dukes, earls, barons and lords of 
France, ettd not advance in any regular order, but one after tHe other, 
or any^ way^ most pJtiAng to themselves. As soon as the king of France 
ckme in sight of the Engfish, his blood began to boil, and he cried out 
mamals, Oidefr the Genoese forwarid, and begin the battle, iii 
of G<^and St Penis/’ 

‘ There 
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‘ There were about fifteen thousand Geneose cross-bowmcn •, but 
they were quite fatigued, having inarched on foot that day six leagues, 
completely armed, and with thcar cross-bows, 

‘ They told the constable, they were not in a fit condition to do any 
great things that day iri battle. The earl of Alenqon, hearing this, 
said, “ This is what one gets by employing such scoundrels, whp fall 
off when there is any need for them.’^ 

‘ During this time, a heavy rain fell, accompanied by thunder and a 
very terrible eclipse of the sun j and before this rain a great flight of 
ciows hovered in the air over all those battalions, making a loud noise. 
Shortly afterwards it cleared up, and the sun shone very bright j but 
the Frenchmen had it in their faces, and the English in their backs. 

* When the Genoese were somewhat in order, and approached the 
English, they set up a loud shout, in order to frighten them y but they 
remained quite still, and did not seem to attend to it. They then set 
up a second shout, and advanced a little forward j but the English never 
moved. They hooted a third time, advancing with their cross-bows 
presented, and began to shoot. The English archers then advanced one 
»tep forward, and shot their arrows with such force and quickness, that 
it seemed as if it snowed. 

‘ When the Genoese felt these arrows, which pierced their arms, 
heads, and through their armour, some of them cut the strings of their 
cross-bow^;, others flung them on the ground, and all turned about, and 
retreated, quite discomfited. The French had a large body of men at 
arms on horseback, richly dressed, to support |,he Genoese. 

‘ The king of France, seeing them thus fall back, cried out, “ Kill 
me those scoundrels ; for tlicy stop up our road without any reason.’’ 
You would then have seen the above mentioned men at arms lay about 
diem, killing all they could of tlicse runaways, 

‘ The English continued shooting as vigorously and quickly as be- 
fore j some of their arrows fell among the horsemen, who were sumptu- 
ously equipped, and, killing, and wounding many, made them caper and 
fall among the Geneose, so that they were in such confusion they could 
never rally again. In the English army there were som^ Cornish and 
Welshmen on foot, who had armed themselves with large knives ; these, 
advancing through the ranks of the men at ^rms and archers, who made 
way for them came upon the French when they were in this danger, 
aiKl, falling 'ipori earls, barons, knights and squires, slew many, at wliich 
the king of England was afterward much exasperated,’ p. 324s 325. 

Upon the mere point of style in this passage, we are of opinion 
that the ancient translator has considerably the advantage. In de- 
scribing the shouts with which the penoese endeavoured to sus- 
tain their own dubious courage, and appal their enemies, contrast- 
ed with the obstinate and omiuous silence of the English, the words 
of Lord Berners are npt ppty better chosen, but thd sentences arc 
better arranged, and copyey a more lively picture to the eye, 
Qn the other hand, the modern translation is more accurate^ 
Cc 3 mentioning 
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mentioning the original purpose of the body of men-at-arms * by 
vrbom the.0eneo8e were to have been supported, but who in the 
end trampled them down, and the country of the light infantry 
who mingled among the English archers and cavalry .f 
Wo give another e:$ample of Ae language of the two transhr 
in the celebrated answer of Edward* ^ They with the 
prince sent a messanger to the kytige, who was on a little wind- 
jnilUhill s than the ^igbt said to the king, ** Sir, the Earl of 
Warwick and the Earl of Comfort, Sir Keynold Cobham, and 
other such a^ be about the prince your son, are fiercely fought 
withal 5 wherefore they desire you that you and your battle will 
come and . aid them ; for if the Frenchmen increase, as they 
doubt they will, your son and they shall have much ado. Then 
the king said Is my son dead or hurt, or on the earth fell- 
ed ?” — No, Sir,** quoth the knight, " but he is hardly match- 
ed; wherefore he hath need of your aid.** — " Well/* said the 
king, ** return to him, and to those that sent you hither, and 
say to them, that they send no more to me for any adventure 
^liat falleth so long as xny son is alive ; and also say to them, 
that they suffer him this day to win his spurs ; for if God be 
pleased, I will this journee be his, and t^e honour thereof, and 
to them that be about him.** 

Mr Johnes’s version runs thus — 

* The iirrt division, seeing the danger they were in, sent a knight ^ 
in great haste to the king of England, who was posted upon an emi- 
nence, near a windmill. On the knight’s arrival, he said, “ Sir, the 
carl of Wa^’ick, the lord Stafford, the Lord Reginald Cobham, and the 
others who are alxitit your son are vigourously attacked by the French ; 
and they in treat that you would come to their assistance with your bat- 
talion, for, if their nunibers should increase, they fear he will have too 
much to do.’* 

* The king replied : ** Is my. son dead, unhorsed, or so badly wound- 
ed, that he cannot support himself ?” ’*♦ Nothing of the sort, thank 
God,” rejoined the knight, but he is in so hot an engagement, that 
he has great need of your hclp.l* The king answered^ Now, sir 
Thomas, return back to those that sent you, and tell them from me, 
hot to scud again for me this day, or ^xpect that I shaUcoiuc> let what 

^ will 

^ Dcfus^uvage^s ediUoti bears that tHs body of cavalry w^as Eng- 
lish; ptesume Mx Johnes followed a better authority. 'J'he 

Black tach-at— arms w^crc in the rear of the archers. ^ 

f caRs them * rascals/ . Wj[r Johnses * Cornish and Welch- 

inen*^ 8eem« tc^iye thhm botb^araciet^, ^ fit7/ars et Manx 

< CormoffotsJ* ;'!]^e slaughter, must have been greatly increas- 

txoo^ \ {pt the dismounted knights 'were u^Iljr 
llpcfiiPb .to rise from the weight of thar^^^ ^ , 

* Sr Thomai Nor^cb.— MSS. 
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will happen, as long as ray son has life j and «ay, that I command thein 
to let the boy win his spurs j for I , am determined, if it please God, 
that all the glory and houout this day shall be given to him, and to 
those into whose care I have entrusted him»’' p. 321 , 

In this passage also we may remark a sort of flatness in the 
modern version. For example, ^ so hot an e^gagemait* does not 
convey quite the idea of * so hardly matched/ nor does it well 
express * // esf en dur parti d^armes* which implies personal con- 
flict as well as presence in a battle. Upon the whole there is 
a sort of amplification, perhaps unavoidable in modern language, 
which sounds tamer and less like the tone of chivalry than that 
employed by Lord Berners. In short, the Chronicle is as it were 
neatly bound in calf extra ; nay the leaves, back and edges are 
jjilt ; but it wants the massy garniture of antique clasps, gilt 
knosps, and silver roses, which add to the dignity of Lord Ber- 
ners’s version. 

Although the style of Mr Johnes is unquestionably inferior to 
Lord Berners, and although it is occasionally degraded by such 
quaint expressions as sheering off, making off^ shewing their heels^ 
and the like, we cannot but bestow high commendation on the 
fidelity and attention with which the task of translation has been 
executed. In a historical point of view, there can be no com- 
parison betwixt the usefulness of Mr Johnes’s version and Lord 
Berners^s, as the latter has not only failed to correct the errors 
of Froissart as to proper names of persons and places, but has 
deplorably aggravated them. The Karl of Stamford, to recur 
to the passage last qupted, is in Froissart called le Compte I>’£- 
stanfort, and in Berners’s hands he becomes Gamfbrt. Mr Johnes, 
on the contrary, though his notes are not numerous, has be- 
stowed laudable diligence in correcting the text of his author ; 
has left few blunders, and we trust has made none. The oppor- 
tunity of comparing so many v£^rious manuscripts has doubtless 
tended much to reform the text, and we dp not venture to offer 
criticism where we have not an ofpportunity of seeing the origi- 
nal authorities. It might be worth Mr Johnes’s while to consult 
the splendid manuscript of Froissart, formerly belonging to the Con- 
ventual Library qf Jyewbottle, and now to the Karl of Ancram. 

Kugravtngs from many rare and curious illuminations are . 
given in this volume# They present to us the dresses, costume, 
and manners, of Froissart’s^ heroeS| and add greatly to the in*P 
terest*of the publication, 

After all, it may occur to our readers, that an edition of Lord 
Berners’s translatioii, reduced to a systematic orthography, and 
corrected and enlarged where correction enlargement was 
necessary, might have superseded the labours of Mr Johnes, andj,^ 
at the same time, have preserved aq ancient English classic. But 
■ yye are more disposed to be gratcTuLfor what be con^dered 
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a$ a free ^Uii: made tq the public, than strictly to ejtainine how 
far it have been made more acceptable. If the Hafod 

ptesa peirdtihs what is incumbent' on that of Clarendon, the 
fouler is surely entitled to choose betwi3i:t the character of a 
tfa^latdr and editor ; and while, as a private individual, he dis- 
at his own cxpence a puWc duty, we willingly say, God 
spded his labours. 

Art. VIII. Memoirs snrla 'Rtspirdtion^ pat Lazare Spallanzanis 
Traduits en iFran^ais d^apres son manuscript inedit, par Jean 
Senebier, MeUibredediyerses Academies et Soqietes savantes. 
Associ^'cdrrespondant de Tlnstitut National, ct Bibliothecairc 
Geneve. 8vo. A GeUeve, chez J. Pauchaud, An. XI. 
(1803.) pp. 373. 

^HIS work seems entitled to attention, both from the importance. 

of the subject and the celebrity of the author. Few of the 
modem physiologists of Italy are so well known in this island as 
Lazarus Spallanzani. The novelty of his physiological inqui- 
ries, the ingenuity of his experimental researches, and the un- 
wearied perseverance with which he investigated the most minute 
circumstances connected with them, have given to most 'of his 
works the reputation of originality and uncommon accuracy. 
Some of his discoveries, indeed, were so unexpected, and so con- 
trary to analogy, that they were at first received with very general 
distrust ; and, by detailing again and again the same experiment 
under circuiAstanccs but slightly varied, he frequently carries his 
desire of extreme precision so far as to become .prolix and fatiguing. 
This however, is a fault which will meet with a ready excuse 
from all lovers of science ; at least, we have much oftener had oc- 
casion to lament an injudicious concisenes, which has limited the 
utility of experimental inquiries, by suppressing circumstances 
Which, although at the time tjiey seemed unimportant, afterwards 
have become of the greatest consequence w^n connected with 
subsequent discoveries or ppihiohs. 

• To t^ese posthumous memoirs, ^ Senebicr has with great pro- 
priety’ prefiifed historical account of the life and writings of 
their auth^^Althougb, ftdm its extreme partiality, it can lay 
no claim excetl^ncej^ it is not without its utility as 

a record tiod dates. " ~ 

Lsosf^^walbhzdni was born at Scatidiano, in the dutchy of 
Modet|^bu the ii^btb *7^9* At the age of fifteen he 

under the tuition df the Jesuits, his pro- 
thit he became an object of 
to the PP^ttttcahs, ymo endeavoured to entire him to 
chi^Aeir order j but ^^tupatcly, his thirst for knowledge led 

him 
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him to Bologna, where his rfelalion Laura Bassi, deservedly cele- 
brated for her genius, her eloquence, and her mathematical know- 
ledge, was professor in the Institute. By her he was taught the 
vUuable lesson of preferring the study of nature to that of its 
cpoimentators, and to judge of the latter by comparing them with 
the former. But notwithstanding his attachment to belles-lettres 
and natural philosophy, in compliance with the wishes of his fa- 
ther he submitted to the drudgery of studying law, and was about 
to take his degree, when his countryman Anthony Valisnieri, 
professor of natural history in Padua, interposed, and he was per^ 
mitted to follow the bent of his genius. In 1754 he was chosen 
professor of Greek, Logic, and Mathematics, in the university of 
Reggio ; and, notwithstanding the duties of this multifarious 
charge, he began his experiments on infusory animals with so 
much success, as to attract the notice of Haller and Bonnet, the 
latter of whom, especially, contributed much to confirm his taste 
.for natural history. In 1760 he accepted a chair in the universi- 
ty of Modena, although he had received more advantageous of- 
fers from Coimbra, Parma and Cesena ; and some years after- 
wards he rejected overtures from the Academy of Petersburgh. 
His patriotism, however, yielded to the sedbeing advances of the 
Empress Maria Theresa, who appointed him, in 1 768, professor of 
Natural history, and keeper of the Museum in her newly re-esta- 
blished and much favoured University of Pavia. On l^e death 
of Valisnieri he was offered his pbair at Padua 5 but the govern- 
ment of Lombardy thought proper to bribe him to remain, by dou- 
bling his salary, and allowing him to travel to Constantinople. 
After the conquest of Italy by the French, he was offered tlie 
chair of Natural History at Paris, which he declined on account 
of Ills advanced period of life. He died at Pavia in consequence 
•f a suppression of urine, on the 3d of February 1799. 

Such are the outlines of the life of this celebrated naturalist, 
whose talents and amiable qualities, if we were to give implicit 
faith to the representations of bis friend, were of the very highest 
order of excellence. Of his merits as a|philosopher and as an au- 
thor, his numerous publications afford a safer criterion. He has 
not only contributed to increase our knowledge of the important 
functions of generation, digestion, and circulatioii, but an im- 
mense variety of minor objects have received illustrations from his 
ingenuity. His .mind seems to have been always uncommonly 
active ; for no sooner were his annual academical labours at an 
end, than he hastened to explore some of tbe districts of Italy, 
principally with the view of eftriching the museum of Pavia j and 
the published ac^iounts of several of these excursions kre undeni- , 
ahje proofs, of his zeal and tdehts for observatiqn# Even to the 

latent 
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latest period of his life, Ite seems to have kept pace with the pro- 
gress of science. At the age of 68, he refuted with success the 
celebrated expertmetits of Goettling, aod published an account of 
the «tUl more celebrated shower of stones at Sienna ; and at the 
tim® of his death he was engaged in preparing aeveral works for the 
press, andin coxnpletinga well-imagined and very extensive inquiry 
into the complicated phenomena of respiration* His style of writing 
is diffuse and verbose, and he is apt on every occasion to exaggerate 
the importance of his own observations and discoveries. As an Ita- 
lian, however, these blemishes arc his birthright ; and, by his coun- 
trymen, his works are esteemed as models of pure and chaste com- 
positiem. In the chair he was animated and eloquent beyond any 
professor to whom we have ever listened ; and^the elegance of his 
language, and the varied modulation of his voice, always com- 
manded attention. In the distribution of his subject, he chiefly 
followed Bonnet j and his manner was diffuse aod popular, rather 
than condensed and systematic; so that he occupied three session^ 
in completing one course* His eloquence always filled his class- 
room ; yet, as for as we could judge, he was not a favourite ei- 
tlrer with his colleagues or his pupils. His conduct in a dispute 
with Scopoli, which is said to have broken his rival’s heart, was 
almost utii versally reprobated. In his latter days, he wa^ accused, 
we believe unjustly, of dilapidating that museum which owed its 
magnificence to his enthusiasm, and was reproached with a want 
of systematic knowledge of the very science which he was ap- 
pointed to teach. But although, with regard to Spallanzani, the 
old adage * Minuit prassentia famam’ was stricty true, we arc 
rather indbed to ascribe it to the malice of envy, than to any 
real deficiency of merit ; and it is with pleasure that we proceed 
to the examination of the present posthumous volume. 

On opening the book, we were immediately struck with the 
title page, and hastened to peruse the preface, that we might 
learn why the literary relics of the eloquent professor of Pavia 
should be first introduced to the public through the medium of 
a French translation. It was not without soipe indignation or 
regret that we learned, that, in the present circumstances of 
Italy, small octavo volume, from one of its most cele- 
brated^riters, could not be published in his native Jangu^e 
without a certain loss to the editor. To what a state of &- 
povertj^ must that fair country be reduced ! How com- 
pl^ely must science be banished from its once favoured abode ! 

may perhaps a&rd our readers some consolation, however, to be 
.informed, that these evils were brought upon tbeit country by 
-the very individuals who are now most severely «dOpprcsscd by 
iHkem# The recent subjugation of Italy was jrathnr by 
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the treachery of the inhabitants, than by the arms of the in^ 
vaders ; and in this treachery no class was tnore deeply involved 
than the men of letters. In the university of Pavia, in particu- 
lar, very few of the professors remained true to their allegiance, 
or attempted to oppose the progress of revolutionary prindples ; 
the greater part affected an absolute indifference towards events 
which were to decide the fate of their country ; while many 
took advantage of the influence they possessed over the minds 
of the youth committed to their charge^ to excite them to acts 
of violence, which they themselves did not dare to perform, 
but of which they expected to reap* the advantage. ITie na- 
tural consequence was, that almost every student in Pavia hail- 
ed the approach of the French as an incalculable blessing to 
his country ; and in his ardent imagination already beheld 
Italy regenerated, the grandeur of republican Rome restored, 
and personal merit the only source of distinction. The infant 
^Cisalpine republick teemed with embryo heroes, legislators, and 
philosophers. But, alas, its heroes have only swelled the ar- 
mies of its conquerors ; the wisest plans of its legislators have 
been rejected with contempt \ and the works of its philosophers 
are forced to seek their way to public notice through the me- 
dium of a foreign language. 

For three years before his death, Spallanzani had been engaged 
in an extensive experimental inquiry into the function of respira- 
tion ; and he was so far advanced in it, that, in a letter address- 
ed to Senebier, and prefixed to the present work, he has given 
a general abstract of the whole. Besides, in an introduction 
of considerable length, -be not only devclopes his plan, but, 
amidst a number of judicious and new remarks on the respira- 
tion of the different classes of animals, he has given us the 
general results of his inquiries. The principal objects which 
lie proposed to himself were to investigate, 

I. The respiration of the six classes of animals, beginning 
with the lowest, and proceeding in succession to the highest, or 
mammalia, in which man is included. 

a. The respiration of tlw)se animals which become torpid from 
the action of the cold. 

3. The chemical changes induced on the ait by the skins of 
those animals which are destitute of lungs. 

4. The changes which are produced by dead animal matter 
on air in which it is confined. 

In prosecution of this plan, Spallanzani had completed four me- 
moirs before his death, but Sdnebier only received the three which 
are printed in this volume ; on the respiration of the terrestrial 
testacea ; of slugs and of the aquatic test^Oea. But they con- 
tain 
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tain a number of other foots, which will enable us to cjonjecture 
with great probability what the results of his inquiries would 
hayia had be lived to complete them. The idea of ex- 

atnlnm^ the respiration of the difierent classes of animah is 
ndi new^ but it has never before been carried so systematically 
^to effect. The only chemist who has anticipated Spallan:^ani 
fn examining the respiration of any of the Vermes, is Vauquelin. 
Be found reason to conclude that the respiration of oxygen 
gas is necessary to their life ; that carbonic acid is formed ; that 
they are insen$ib)e to its deleterious action $ and that they ana- 
lyze perfectly ^d completely atmospheric air, by consuming all 
its oxygen. All these conclusions are confirmed by the experiments 
of Spallanzani, except the last j for he clearly proves, that in 
almost every instance a proportion of azote is also absorbed, and 
that the whole of the oxygen is not always consumed. The 
subjects "of his experiments were, in the first place, the Helix 
nemoraHs. This snail is of two sexes, and is oviparous. From 
October to April it remains in a lethargic state, buried in the 
earth, within its shell hermetically sealed up by a calqareous mem- 
brane. In some very severe winters, such as that of i795> it has 
been found completely frozen, and yet has revived on being ex- 
posed to a mild temperature. Its organs of respirasion consist pf 
a small membr^eous bladder, which communicates with the exter- 
nal air by means of a small hole which the animal seems to open 
and shut at pleasure. The heart is situated so as to be exposed to 
the immediate action of the air contained in the pulmonary 
vesicle. The absolute necessity of air for their existence is 
proved, not only by their dying when confined in the exhausted 
receiver of an air-pump, or when immersed in water, but by 
confining them iii icd measures of atmospherical air until they 
perished. On analysis, Spallanzani found that about i8 parts of 
oxygen and 5 of azote were absorbed, while 6.5 of carbonic acid 
gas were produced. On confining them only half the time neces- 
sery to kill them, 18 of oxygen and 5 of axote were consumed, 
^nd4.5 of carbonic acid were produced. When confined equal 
tim^s atmospheric air and in oxygen gas, in the former case 20 
of djtygen and 4 of azote were consumed, and 6 of carbonic acid 
pr^itced \ in the latter 3S of oxygen gas were consumed, and 
X4 of carbimic acid gas produced. Ikesc changes, as well as the 
^^tb of the animat, take place more slowly ays tbe temperature is 
diminished ; until, at last, about the freezing point they cease al- 
togetl^r, and both* respiration and circulation Seem to be suspend- 
rid, although they are sfill capable of being revived, by gradually 
greasing the temperature* Spallanzani therefore thinks it high- 
proi^le, that durtog their winter lethargy both these functiops 
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ate entirely suspended. But our author did not rest satisfied 
tvith merely ascertaining the changes produced on ‘these gaseous 
fluids by the living animal ; he was aware of the absolute neces- 
sity of examining into the effects produced on them by the dead 
auimal, before he could be warranted to draw any conclusion 
with regard to the share which respiration and life may have in 
producing these changes j and the result of his inquiries affords an 
tiseful lesson to those engaged in physiological experiments, not to 
be too hasty in drawing conclusions ; for he found that these 
changes on atmospheric air and oxygen gas, at least so far as the 
consumption of oxygen and the production of carbonic- acid ga» 
was concerned, were also produced by snails when deprived of life 
by immersion in boiling water, by snails in every stage of putre- 
faction, and even by their shells, until they were reduced to mere 
carbonic of lime. For example, two snails killed by boiling wa- 
ter, consumed in twenty-four hours 9 parts of oxygen gas out of 
ICO of atmospheric air, and produced 6 of carbonic acid, and 5 of 
az.ote. But he also found that the dead snails were four times ioog«k 
cr than the living in producing the same consumption of oxygen* 
Now, as these changes are totally independent of life and respi- 
ration, it seems probable, that when living snails are confined in 
respirable gases^ part of the oxygen is consumed independently of 
respiration. 

' The same experiments were repeated, with exactly the same 
results, on the Helix Lusltanica and Helix Itala. A long tract of 
dry weather In summer, such as frequendy occurs in Lombardy 
during the months of July and August, produces the same effect 
•on snails as the cold of winter. They retire to some shady situa- 
tion, and seal up their shells ; and during this long fast, they be- 
come even more emaciated than in winter. On reviving, they 
cat with great greediness. Spallanzani took advantage of this 
circumstance to make comparative experiments between snaiU 
starved and after a full meal 5 and in corroboration of the experi- 
ments of Lavoisier, he found that although the consumption of 
oxygen gas was nearly the same, the production of carbonic acid 
gas was much greater, and the consumption of azote somewhat 
less in the latter case. In all the experiments on living snails, ox- 
ygen gas was consumed, and carbonic acid gas produced : but the 
same uniformity did not take place with regard to the azote ; for 
■although, in general, a portion of it was consumed, yet some 
times, ori the contrary, there was a production of it, especially 
after a full meal, devoured with great greediness, or when the 
animal was moribund. ■ 

Several species of slugs were the next subjects of Spallanzani’s 
experiments, and they affotd nearly the satoe conclusiona. They 

absorbed 
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absorb oxjgon^ and produce carbonic acid gas^ but do not con« 
same any aante. These changes they effect more quickly than 
the sheU^tiait8» and they die sooner in irresptrable gases, or when 
depriired of oxygm* Their organs of respiration consist of a 
anaaU cavity^ which opens by a canal on the right side of the 
l^k# 

The second memcur treats of the aquatic testacea, and first 
the Helix vivipara^ This insect does nbt seem to be provided 
with any distinct organ of respiration ; but oxygen gas is neces- 
sary for its existence, although it consumes it very slowly. From 
bis experiments on fresh-water bivalves, the Mytilus anatinus 
and cygneus, and Marine bivalves, the Mytilus edulis and Ostrea 
jacobaea and edulis, which are all provided with branchiae, the 
same necessity for the presence of oxygen was also demonstrated j 
but they produced no change in the azote of air confined in con- 
tact with themselves, or with the water in which they were pla- 
ced. It is remarkable, that not only aquatic animals, but also 
terrestrial animals, both living and dead, absorb oxygen from air 
in c<Mitact with water in which they are immersed. 

The third memoir is of a miscellaneous nature, as it is entitled, 
^ Refiections and Observations on the Crustacea hitherto examin* 
ed, and, on some other kinds of animals.’ From the experiments 
related in the preceding memoirs, it appears that the cold-blooded 
animals die like the warm-blooded when deprived of oxygen ; the 
only difference is, that the latter consume il more quickly, and 
die before it is entirely consumed, even although the carbonic acid 
be absorbed by means of a solution of alkali as fast as it is form- 
ed. By confining snails in an irrespirable gas*, such as azote, their* 
respiration and circulation gradually cease ^ but on the admission 
of oxygen gas, they recommence* The suspension of the vital 
functitms by cold in these animals, naturally led Spallanzani to 
examine whether it took place in other kinds of animals furnished 
with membranous and vesicular lungs. For the detail of these expe- 
riments, we are however referred to memoirs which we are afraid 
have not been left in a state fit for publication \ but fortunately he 
has here preserved some of the principal resula* Reau- 

mur, no sign of respiration could be perceived in a marmot. It 
was confiit'cS three hours and a half in a small quantity of air, 
without suf&ritig any inconvenience, or altering it in the least, and 
four hours with e^ual impunity in carbonic acid gas, although a rat 
put in along tritb it was Wled instantly. When the temperature of 
the air was about the freezing point, the lethargy was notcompkte ; 
there was a perc^tible elevation and depresaiem of the sides, and 
in Ibis situation carbonic acid gas kill^ it. Hence it appears, 
ttet the circumstimees attending the lethargy of warm-blooded 

animals 
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animals are precisely similar to that of the lower classes ; and from 
both facts, a very i>owcrful and apparently incontrovertible argu- 
ment may be deduced ^inst the hypothesis, that life depends al- 
together on the continued eithibition of stimulants. 

As oxygen gas is consumed, and carbonic ^id gas formed dur- 
ing respiration, it becomes of importance to know, whether the 
latter is formed in the act of respiration by the combination of 
carbon evolved from the lungs with the oxygen inspired. To de- 
termine this point, Spallanzani took advantage of the fact which 
he had observed, that snails are capable of surviving some hours 
when confined in the ir respirable gases. He accordingly confined 
snails, chosen in every respect as similar as possible, in atmospheric 
air, in azotic and in hydrogen gas ; and he found that in general 
there was a larger quantity of carbonic acid gas produced in the 
azotic and hydrogen gases than in the atmospheric air, proving 
that the carbonic acid, in these instances at least, is not formed 
by the combination of carbon with die oxygen of the ambient 
air, but that it existed ready formed in the animal matter. Re- 
sults affording the same conclusion were obtained in experiments 
made with snails deprived of life by immersion in boiling water. 

Although these Memoirs treat professedly only of the respira*. 
tion of a few of the lowest classes of animals, yet we have seen 
that they contain’ several interesting facts on the respiration of ani^ 
mals rendered lethargic by cold. We are likew ise enabled to draw 
some conclusions with regard to the third object of Spallanzani^s 
inquiry, from the information regarding it communicated ia the 
prefatory letter to Senebier. We quote a part of it from au Eng* 
lish translation, as a specimen of the author’s manner. 

‘ The amphibia after death displayed the same phenomena as the 
•worms, insects, and fishes j but when alive, they presented other sub- 
jects of inquiry. Having observed that some of them survived the de- 
struction of their lungs several days, I was enabled to submit them in 
this state to examination, and thus to ascertain with precision the dif- 
ferent quantity of oxygen absorbed by the lungs and the skin, I was 
likewise enabled to institute a, comparison between the quantity of oxy-* 
gen absorbed by these mutUated animals, and by those which had not 
undergone this^operation. ^ 

‘ You will sec, in my w'brk, what a small quantity of oxygp is ab- 
sorbed by the lungs, in proporrtlon to that taken in by the skin ; al- 
though it is generally believ^ that in this, as as in the two higher 
classes of animals, the destruction of the vxygen contained in the 
niosphese is attributable to that or^an alone. Smie species of amphibia, 
from which I cut out the lungs, |tved even longer in free air than those 
which were not deprived of this organ wlien confined in mephitic gas, 
or air wholly destitute of oxygen. I discovered, farther, that some of 
them died much sooner when their skin was slightly covered by a var- 
, nish 
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mfil? with of mnin \ the i*ea$on of which k evident, as, by means 
of this vafliJsh, 4h€y ate not onl^ presented from absorfcwng the oxygen,, 
hut of exhalmg the carhcmjb a^idi the expidsion of 

to the cm^tinuano^ ol their existence*, 
"on the conttm/t iC the experiiaeot be^mde in mephitic gases, 
tho carbonic acid » always found in a gaseous ^atc. 

I have been able, ho^vever, to determine the ptecise quantity ot 
oxygen absorbed by the s^jn^ without cutting out the lungs from thesd 
ammubia,^^by c^f^nin^dieir bodies in reciments in such a manner that^ 
whue the cm^umcatloh with the external air, they 

codd or difiicnlty, Ih this way, I ascertained 

that the atwo^lftiort which takes place after the death of the animals, is 
mily a coutittuation of that wrach was carried on during their life/ 

After ob^rviog that oasygen was absorbed in the same way by 
the external surface of birds and warm«>blooded animals, he pro- 
ceeds to sum up the doctrine by the following experiments and 
observations. 

* As the circuiUstance Was somewhat curtom, you may perhaps re- 
collect my marmot, which became so extremely torpid during the ri- 
gorous winter of llOS. 1 kept this animal, at that period, four hours 
in carbmC add gas, the thermometer markitig 12^ ^ yet it continued 
to live in this gas, which is so very deleterious that a bird and a rat 
which I exposed to itsinfluentse, at me same time, perished instantsuie- 
ously. It appear^, then, that a total suspension of respiration had taken 
place during the whole of that period. The same experiment was le- 
peated on a bat equally lethargic, with a similar result, 

* In pursuing sUll farther my experiments, I preferred these flying 

quadrupeds to the marmot, afraid that this animal might sink under re^ 
peated trials j and I had only two, which I wished to reserve for other 
experiments ^ whilst, on the contrary, 1 possessed a great number of 
bats, ^ 

‘ I first wished to ascertain If, when respiration was suspended in 
these animals, there would be any production of carbonic acid from the 
dun j for which purpose I substitsuted slzotic for Carbonic acid gas, 1 
then placed in this gas two bats, the thermometer standing at 9 >, and 
lUowm fhiem to remam in it about two hours 5 after which I gradually 
removed riiem into a warmer medium, when they exhibited evident signi 
of life ^ but I could discover no carbonic jlcid gas in the azotic gas, 
from w*hich I was led to conclude that the temperature was too low for 
the exhalation of this gas* I repeated these experiments at different 
temperaturqS^Wcesaively raised to when of carbonic acid gas 
weic produced, although the torpidity of the ^animals Was equally 
great. 

* In this state of things I repeated the experiment under similar cir- 
cumstances, only remdving the bats into another vessel filled with at- 
mtMipheric air, when 1 found not oxdy the production of St hundredths 

qf 
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carbonic acid gas, but the destruction of ryw of oxygen gas. Al- 
though these two small quadrupeds were ehclo^ in common air, thdr 
profound torpor prevented them altogether from respiring j nor Couldi 
that swelling and ahking in their sides be perceived, which are occa- 
sioned by the inflation and collapse of the hmgs during respiration j nei- 
ther did these phenomena occur in the open air : from ail which it is 
evident, that the partial comsumptionof oxygen gas was inColtSequence 
of its absorption by the skin. . , 

‘ The result of the whole is, that this chemical power, of absorbmg 
the vital part of the atmosphere, possessed by these warm-blooded arti- 
n*a]s after death, is the same as that which they display during life, and 
'ivbich continues to act Until their bodies are wholly decomposed.* 
p* 81-3. 

With regard to this last object of inquiry^ indeed^ we receive 
satisfactory information in various part of this work. Dead ani- 
mal matter of every description, (except the bile, which does not 
seem to possess this property), the shells of snails and of birds* 
eggs, all absorb oxygen ^ 

The occasional inconsistencies and frequent want of jperspicuity 
which may be observed in this work, must be ascribed to the cir- 
cumstances of its being posthumous, and published in the form 
of a translation $ for had its author lived to have superintended 
the printing of it, we have no doubt that he would have improved, 
the arrangement, supplied, on many occasions, w^hat now appears 
to be deficient, and corrected the whole. But, even in its pre- 
sent state, it contains many new and valuable observations on the 
important function of respiration 5 and we look forward with im- 
patience to the publication of an arranged selection of the most 
valuable experiments amd observations, in •the journals and other 
manuscripts of the physiologist of Pavia, which, we are informed 
in the^ preface, have been sent for that purpose to Senebier. 

This work has been lately published in the EngHkh language ^ 
and as it is not announced in the title-page as a translation from 
the French, it has the appearance, we do not know whetber from 
accident or design, of an original publication, thUt is, of having 
been translated into English by Senebier from the Italian manu- 
script. 
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vwrfc Imtn aotteniieed is ebmposed of papers read at dif* 
Jp ‘ |Mriti|M iti the Royal Swiety of l^ndon, since the 
^ Survey in 1784, down 

ta the ^Sm. As the intetdst esctiited by that survey cre- 

Ik^.aft tmttnhd dett^ for the ^unM» of the Phiiosopbicat 
^IVahsactitMis ip which the tecounts of it Were contained, the 
^biisher df thi» work thought he would do a thing usefnl to 
stdwui^ >ad accbptdble to the pUhiu!^ by collectbg ah these ao 
counts into one. In this he has bad the assistance of the Royal 
Soeletyy and has been furnished with the plates already en- 
graved for the TnUsaetions $ an indulgence, of which he has 
made U very hdr usi^ by selling the book at a lower price than 
the td^Mee vd the work and the nhmber of the plates might 
have entitled hitn to demaudi. 

The first eolttffie of the Trigonometrical Survey was published 
infjWi and it ie only the second part of the second volume, 
which ny its date falls immediately under Our notice : but we 
trust that the importance of a great national undertaking will 
|ttstify the retrospect which we are about to take of the whole. 

The idea of a Geometrical Survey, to be undertaken by 
Government| and bcecuted at the public expence, first occurred 
on foe supMUSSiop of foe rebellion in 1745, at foe suggestion of 
the huie IjRbttiant General Watson, at that time deputy quar- 
ter-master general m North Britain. It foil to foe late General 
Piagt who was th^ assistant quarter-mSster, to have a great 
in foe eitecuttott dTlhis work j and the survey, which was 
at«mtiQcant tobeccmfiiwd to foe Highlands, w^s extended to 
foulow Oountty, and made general for Scotland. Of foe map 
ptodsoed^om this survey, end which has remained in maOu- 
foe hands of Oovefomeut, foe General himself tells os 
that foMtugdi^tt answered the purpose for which it was intended, 
Ii uo^ Ht&bojet coosldemble merk, y«t the survey having 
Ae^^made wkh intthNiments of an inferior kind, and the sum 
IbiitueBig oditowed' beb sLier y toadeooate to 'so gieat e design, it 
Ifl^foerto beoWMidiw^ amagtuficeuttoil^ysk»iGb, than 
f| W oe^rate to^ df Ceountty. ^ ' 

^^theOoa^uiiimoffoepeaceof X7fi3,.itcaiheunitr theeiH- 

sideratioff 
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^ Qiii^mtt^nt t^ mdkt a df t^ht whole Ulaitd 
(ma iKeiod! to which 1^ tmp i^et was t6 be 

imsde sabscrvieot t the executtoh of thie whole w# to be cooi« 
minted to Gederal then Colonel Rojr, whose experiShoey ectjuir* 
ed in the Scotish suTvey, had been lOKproved by es comtam; an 
exercise in the operations of practical fgi^0in%tty aodt^t^onomy 
as the duties of hU profession would admits Ohd wBonk* his 
love of such pursuits, and his indefatigable activity^ poihK^ OOt 
as emioWitlj qualified for this service- ^ » v*' # 

Circumstances* however, which, it is easy to coni^e ih'^ge^ 
neral, but which it would be useless to know in detail^ prevented 
any step from being taken toward the execution <ii tfau design, 
till after the peace pf X783, when a memmr drawn up by 
Cassini de Thury was presented to our Government by the 
French ambassador, setting forth the advantages that would ac- 
crue to geography and astronomy from carrying a series of tri- 
angles from Greenwich to Dunkirk, (to which place the meri- 
dian of Paris had already been extended), so that the relative 
position of the two most celebrated observatories in the wmrld 
blight be ascertained by actual measurement- ^ 

Ihis memoir having been communicated by the secretary of 
state (Mr Fox) to Sir Joseph Banks, and the plan proposed in 
it having received the approbation of the Royal Society, tlm 
execution of it was comqiitted to General Rpjr, who was at 
that moment engaged in a survey of London and its environs, 
for the purpose of connecting together the different observatories 
in and about that metropolis ; a work which, with his usual 
ardour and activity, he had undertaken for his own amuse- 
ment- 
's a Series of triangles was now to be extended from about 
Greenwich through Kent, and across the Channel tO Calais and 
Dunkirk, the first thing to be done was to measure a base, from 
the length of which the lengths of the sides of all the t;riang{es 
might be in£exxed« Such a line was accordingly traced out on 
Honslqw-heath, extending from a point near Hampton Poor- 
house, to a place called the King^s Arbour, a distance of more 
than five miles, which was measured with the most scrupulous 
exactness- The description which General Roy has given of this 
measurement, deserves the attention of every one who is concern- 
^ ed In the operations of practical geometry, and wlio wishes to 
be made acquainted with the utmost resources of his art- He 
will perhitpasee with surprise, that many of the thin^ Whi<^ he 
is accustomi^ to do with vtr)f little expince, either ^ time or of 
thought, require, when they are to be done with pitriaion, no 
smsfiTproportipn of bot)i} that to make two rods exactly cS the 
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■ plftc^ in the same straight line, and to m^e 
t one Qpincide with the end of another, demand 
i in a wordi, that the most common mat-^ 
nted wiA extreme accuracy, becomes difficult ^ 
and art must (^mbine to discover apd to remove 
Kitaides, df winch the bulk of mankind do not 
s,eads|euee«< 

tiwU^ pf first Undertaken with deal 

- &et JCB kUgth ; hut though these were made of 

the best mspned from an old mast cut up on purpose, 

W^re perfectly straight, and secured from bending 
in tfe ej^tual manner, yet the changes in their lengths,^ 
pinduced the psoistnre and dryness of the air, were so consi- 
derable, a$ fe take away all confidence in the results deduced from 
them. Glass rods were therefore substituted in their room, 
conai^ing of straight tubes twenty feet in length, enclosed in 
wooden uames ; and these had the advantage of being suscepti- 
ble of alteration only from beat or cok4 according to laws which 
could |)e accurately ascertained. The base measured with these 
rod$ was found to be ^7404.08 feet precisely, or 5.19 miles. 

refer for the particulars to the account itself, where Gene- 
rd Roy has described the apparatus used, and the precautions 
taken to ensilre the success of the operation. The detail, though 
miaotet U inter^ting, and must be highly instructive to those en- 
gaged in operations any way similar. We would particularly re- 
commend his description of the deal rods,«the method of laying 
off their lengths, of the stands for supporting them, of the bon- 
ing telescope, &.C. 

As the measut^ent of lines by a chain is, however, much 
more convenient and expeditious than by any other means, it was 
thought desireable to ascertain how far the accuracy, of such a 
measurement could be depended on, and how near, in the pre- 
sent instance, it might approximate to that by the glass rods. 

the purpose of this experiment, Ramsden had prepared a 
chain of the very best construction, made of hardened steel, one 
huu4l^ ^ length, and jointed somewhat like a watch<»chain. 
Oouecal Roy having measured a part of the base with this chain, 
the glass rods at the same time, found that the results 
differed by a quantity wholly inconsiderable. I^veral yeots after- 
wards, tibe whofo h^e was measured with thf steel chain > and 
the difference between that and the measurement by the rods was 
found not to exceed two inches md three quarters of an a 
on the let%th o^five miles that is plainly of no account, 
it was inferred, that tUeasurements made wiih sUCh «rbbain 
a<ip just been mentioned, and with due priicautions, viz» stretch- 

^ ing 
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jng it always in th^ same degree^ siipponitig it on troughs laid 
horixq^taUy, allowing for change of temperature, are as 
much to be relied on, as those made in any other way whatso- 
ever, This experimciit, therefore, involved the determination of 
a material question with respect to the eondnet of eU future 
surveys,^ ^ 

General Roy wp assisted in thae operations by Mr Itaac DaU 
by, a mathematician of eminence, and now professor of the ma- 
thematics at the Military College at High Wickham* A party 
of soldiers was also attached to the survey^ for the purpose of do- 
ing such parts of the Work as were merely laborious, and bad a 
small encampment on the heath. Hie performance of this great 
experiment, for so it may very properly bO called, could not fail 
to draw the attention of the men of science about London. The 
Master General of the ordnance, the President of the Royal So- 
ciety, the Astronomer Royal, and many other distinguished per- 
sons, frequently witnessed the skill and attention employed in con- 
ducting it. The mensuration of the base (including the repeti- 
tion of it, and several collateral matters, as well as delays from 
bad weather) took up from the middle of June to the end of Au- 
gust 1 784. The extremities of the base were then marked by the 
peatres of two wooden tubes, and have since been more perma« 
nentiy ascertained by the centres of two iron canon sunk in the 
ground. 

Experiments and observations, of the kind which we arc now 
considering, seldom fail to benefit science, not only directly, but 
indirectly, by the collateral objects to which they lead. A pyro- 
meter, constriicted by Ramsden, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the expansion of solid bodies by heat, is probably the best instru- 
ment of the kind which has yet been ^nd ia one of the 
monuments of skill and genius that will long preserve the 
mory of thet incomparable artist, 

It was not till the summer X787, that the measurement was 
resumed by actually exten 4 ing a series of a triangles frornGreeii- 
wich to Dunkirk, For this purpose, signals werrerect^, in 
buch conspicuous sitnationx, at distances, as were judg- 
ed convenient ; the straight lin^ joining these points, formed a 
^et of triangles, the angles which were^lneasured by a theo- 
dolite whidi Ramsden bad tonstifucted, which was earthed, 
successively to all th<^ ses^tiemS, lU tt^e triangles, therefore 
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tfwoftlw ^ i^altea. vh. the base on Housfow-bodth, the sides 
of *4 m 00 ^ be;ftmo4 by trigonoaSetripal cotnpBtatioa. 

So<>dlpk %e bearing of any one of the sides In fsap^t «tf the 
sl||||i|ilhliji toig {i;l|OTm>'ly observation, the bearings of the 
ip|i^ botfosiubtc meridian y»ere deterramed. 

‘ Tbelil^mdo^l^ wblph the angles of these ti tangles were 
sps Pfetio); m any thing that bad ever been used uy 
geodMS^robis^^VatiodS^,and might bo ootnpared with dw best 
iswtroioebti gastronomy* Ramsden had exerted himself to the 
littnwtt hf^Mtho desi^SO and exertion of it ; he bad united in 
it tbe pomtts Of a tb^olite, a*1|badrant, and a transit instru- 
noitl# a^ had made it oai)!d>le of measuiing horizontal angles 
to Imtoddoa ^ a sooond. It was furnished with a telescope 
o£ a much higher iqsg>|ifyiDg power than hod ever been before 
apf^ad to observations purely terrestrial j and by this supertority 
in Its cmistraotiou, even if it were the only one, we are per- 
suaded that the surveys made i^ith it ate more accurate than any 
rnhor, llie iFrench academicisms, for example, who joined Gor 
nend Roy at Dsover, as we sludl see presently, employed in their 
meaattnmioot a very eyodleut instrument, a circle of repetition^ 
of the hdnd invtmted b;jr Borda } and by taking the same angle 
several times over on different parts of the limn, they could di- 
laiaiaib the error arising from the divisitm of the instrument to 
an iadefoite degree. But there was another error which they 
cordd not diminish, viz. that which arose from the small power 
of thsir glasses, and the consequent largeness of the real diam- 
eters o^ the objects which appeared to them as points or lines. 
TbBW|^ difir observations were therefore extremdly good, and 
fax fjEoeediog sot that W hem made in France previous to the 
introduction of Borda’s circle, they do not sept to equal thoses 
the i^nglisb survey. As England was later in undertaking 
wo^ 4>£ this sort th^ France, apd some other nations tm the 
centhpni^ itaaemed bnt ju^ t^t she should aim at superior ez- 
cdOfoaf pud {wss^ng, as '^msini says, the drst artist in the 
wtndi^ It not ^ffioult for bet to attam it. 

IjP^ i&m pnmer of, ib» t^spope just mentianed, obviwted 
of the sjgfods fcoj^yed to dls« 

tingttiab dm ntw^af point at each station that yras to be intersec- 
ted &eip^'seat. When the object to bofotersfeted teas hot the 
lB!a|t>!itaff teas coromoid/ usjtd ; bttt tehen the 

P t’gm^dv the wember not veif fovoublfo, djjghrr teere 
due were b the «%%, These 

<^er i4vettnitery ubps, or (so called 

from 
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%W tbei\jr ej^r^ briUiwcy), fired at a particular time previous- 
ly ^retf pn. signal? tp^ iu this tpauapr were visible at « 
grpt distance even inbad weather. 'Cassini says Hurt he hardly 
^^cta to be believed, when he telBs^that he observed one from 
which yras fifed m Opposite shoie, about 40 
and in bad weadter. *> t 

^ The precaufion taken of placing the gt^sd theodoKte at all 
tipie? with its centre exactly perpen4ieu|ar to the’ ptfiut that !|vas 
t<j be iptersected from the other stations, deserves also to be 
mentioned. Though the allowance to be made for the distance 
W^rumetit from the angular point is easily computed^ yit 
it IS <lifficult to avoid some error m doing so ; and the frs^UQtit 
recurrence of such errors Is a||>urce of iuaccuraey which is 
muph better to have entirely cut off. 

From all these circumstances, added to others which we can^ 
not here enumerate, the angles were getterally observed with 
such accuracy^ ♦as to manifest the effect of the earth^s sphericity 
by giving the sum of the three angles of a triangle somewhat 
greater than and that even where the sides did not exceed 
r 5 or ao miles. This excess aboye i8o*^ is produced by the plane 
of the instrument at the three angular points of the triangle not 
being parallel to itself, but perpendicular to three lines which 
meet (at least nearly), in one point, the centre of the earth. It 
is called the spherical excess j and it was in thi^ survey that there 
came, for the first time, to be ^jy question concerning the quan^ 
tity of it, in each triangle, *Iiie instruments used in former 
surveys had never been accurate enough to bring a quantity so 
small as hardly ever to amount to 4^' in one triangle, to be an 
object of investigation. In the observations made for verifying 
the meridian of Paris about 50 years ago^ the error in the 
three angles of a triangle often atnounts to lo or 30 seconds ; 
and^ then, of course, no question could occur about a oDnnexion 
which cannot exceed the tenth part of that (quantity. But in 
General Roy*s observations, the error in the three angles of a 
tri^gle never reaches 3' 'j and, therefore, the spherit^ excess is 
of importance to be ascertained. In justicO to the French acade- 
micians who powoperated with the General, it must be observed 
Ijiat the angles faSken by them with Botda’s instrument, were 
accuse ^idbiu X" or n" 00 each ande,' s^ that they found Pqual 
#easou j&r pmployjbg &e spbepfoM m 65 «sa. 

mmaSrIi; is ^plicame to all the measurements made in 
frai^amci^ jgerio 4 m am hurt treating of. They have all 
mide w|lb^the and seemtd.l^aye reached 

^ivsiryl^haegl^ofacettraey* ' 

of a eleiwat few com- 
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{iatation» great importaoee, pro^bl^ fmaifi, 

to >» «11 mpaaorcj^ta refetifig to th? figore 

of tte T W apheriesa in upaj? triangle, ha« a given 

area of that td^ngte} fpt it is t],at 

ik n^9x| ereft nf e circle pi the sj^rtf} and it waa from 
«^''lhepi%p<i that (general dedaced t^e rale which be hat 
for compating the apherical excess, independently of the 
Ssgles tbemaidfcs, For this purpose, the area of thetruaigle 
is to bftea^tin^ed»aa if it svere rectilineal } and it i$ sufficient to 
do^i$aven%'^ velr|tn>de i^proximation, because it requires 
an ar^pf.ahpuf 75 s^aremiks to produce a single second of 
sph<uic4. creams. » __ ^ 

As it was neccBsat^ that the Wench geometers should unite 
piltb the English in carrying into full elFert the plan which they 
themselves were the first to propose, three distinguished mem> 
hers of the Academy of Sciences, Cassini, Mechain, and Le 
Gendre, met Gencr4 Roy and Dr Blagden af^Dover, where 
measures were conoerted for the corresponding observations to 
be made on the coasts of France and England^ The French 
academiciai)> vrere furnished by Genend Roy with white lights 
to hu $red cm their side, while correi^nding observations were 
ma^e at Dover and FairIigbt>Down on the coast of England. 
The operations on both sides succeeded perfectly, notwithstand- 
ing that the weather was fcj no means favourable. The three 
academician^ above named, having crossed the Channel again, 
after their observations were finished, repaired to London, and 
ai^iear to have been highly gratified by the objects they saw, 
and the reception tbe^ met with in that metropolis. It is painful 
to reflect, fhat this is the last amicable interview which has taken 
place even among the men of letters of the twp countries , and 
that the hostile armies of both nations are now encamps on 
the very ground which was the theatre of these scientific oper- 
ations. 

Resides measuring aU the angles in the triangles that have 
he«|i,^fUtt 9 ned, it was necessary to fix the bearing of some one 
of t% s^js of those triangles m respect of the meridian. This 
was. deuw^ |>y observing the wimuth of the pole-star, relatively 
to Juie, at Us gmtest distance from the meridian, 

bo^ ^ fltb apd treat aides. Thiis meftiod of ascertaining 
thot^d^p^bi^ nay Ime cm riie earth’s surtaos makes widt the 

greatly preferable, for caepeditioa 
m to any ^ther that is kaowi. It caubot, 

to Mtantoge, hiit with 

pmk'V jSI^ gfegt i^itdMkei<^bkb spHSigfrsfMairanitft, and 

ef pomf aaPbiaht to Pdl^a^r vi- 

" . siiifo 
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si!>le dtir]^!lg the day* This, thereforej^ h one of the circumsthn** 
ces on acconnt of whi^h we think the British survey entitled to a 
p reference above every other* 

That a check might not be wantmg tin any etrot^' thai had crept 
into s work of such variety and extent, General Roy Cattsed a se*. 
cond base to be measured on the flat ground of Rumney^Marsh, 
which was not far diHant from the southern extremity of the se- 
ries of triangles. When the length of this base, as ^ictaally lilea* 
siired> was compared with that deduced by eonneethig witfl the 
base on Honslow- Heath, the two results were -fotiud to 
only by twenty-eight inches, which must appear very inconsider- 
able when we reflect that the twq^ines are more than sixty miles 
asunder. There was reason, nex^ettheless, to suspect that this base 
of verification was not so correctly measured, as that on Honslow- 
Heath 

The conclusions deduced from all these observations, as far as 
respects the relative position of the observatories of Greenwich 
and Paris, are, first, that the distance between tbeir parallels of 
latitude is 96-4954 feet, c= 182.567 miles, which corresponds on 
the earth’s surface to an arch of 20® 38' 16" in the heavens (the 
delFercnce of latitude), and therefore the length of a degree of the 
meridian in the latitude jo® 10' comes out 5=60843 fathoms 
5= 69.14. miles. 

Again, the perpendicular from the tower of Dunkirk on the 
meridian of Greenwich is found to be 547058 feet ; from which, 
subtracting 9070 feet, the distance of Dunkirk east of the meri- 
dian of Paris, wc have the perpendicular let fall from the point 
in the meridian of Paris, which is in the parallel of Greenwich, 
on the meridian of this last ssss 537978 feet ssiox^Sp miles.* The 
General also having determined, from the length and azimuth of 
one of the lines in the survey ('between Botley-Hill and Goud- 
hurst in Kent) to how many fathbms a degree of longitude in 
that parallel corresponds, has from thence deduced the difference 
of longitude of Greenwich and Paris = 2® 19' 51'', or, in time, 
9T11 19<.. 4 ; which agrees with the conclusion which Dr Maskelyne 
had before drawa fr<^m data purely astronomical. It must hovr- 
' ever 

■ II.I. M l U | | II ■■■Wiii.i t I .I■I HH I I 

* Another result, not uhinteresting^ is the breath of the English 
chawbel, where it is narrowest. The Ime ficon the Keep of Doyer 
Castle to, the statioi at Bhmeuez, is 116660 feet s= 22.095 miles. 
The s?«th ^rel^ud to be shout two miles nearer to Blancnez^ 

if on % J?atapt IWJcompanies the survey. The least 

ohaBflW:, does not exceed twenty miles j— a 

byt a of those indelible lines which nature 

has klikt^ meed ^ on the furfaee of the earth to reast the ambition 
bud preserve the in<|epen4ence of nati^u^. 
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c$>«r b«^iM^inn^, tti»| X« Gendre dedam the same mmh 
«»i!ef|)^|l$j^«^^«ider!ibljr 4 ifiiM^t).t| 0 «itn«d£e$th«fdiSr«r«)«» 
pf oi}3«ry3toi:ie» gm as* (Mem. de VAead. 

is i seconds in tious greater tbaa the preceding* 
/ il^lbnagh noting certainljr cen exceed tli)« ace&Taer of <}ene> 
mksy^s owmetiwwr *'« cannot bestpw pR4*e^eq»»lljr nofurfU 
|i|4o« themethndf bjr which tlie results arsitdediiced from them, 
•the Genet <4 has fsede w before menupnsd, of tbje.8i*e*ic»l 
excess, ftir the pWfOM.of entimating the accuracj of his observa^ 
tioitt) ;et hn hit from the introdoction of that new 

eleanraty ^ ttm ^fi^tage , which it is capable of affording. He 
ban great merit in b^ng the first to malte use of it, though he di4 
not fexceatb the wlmia pf its importance. This was mdeed first 
tnade known b^ a t^eorern of Le Geodre, in the Memoirs of the 
Acadeanjr of Scienpea for 1787, from vyhicb it ap^ars, that if 
each of the angles of a small spherical triangle be diminished by 
one third of the spherical excess, the sines of the angles thus di> 
minisbed will be very nearly proportional to the lengths of the 
sides themselves ; so that the computations with respect to such 
spherical triangles may be made by the rules of plane trigonome- 
try. General Koy was prt^bly unacijuainted with this theorem, 
which ia not of very easy investigation ; and though he has virtu- 
atty employed it in pat4 because be always reduced the angles 
<ff his trbmglea to 1800 before he used them in calculation, yet 
he derives no benefit from it in many of the cases where it is of 
the greatest importance. These are when two angles tpily of a tri- 
Wlgm have been observed, and it is required to find the third an- 
or, again, sncakolating the distances of the stsmmis from 
the meridiao, or the perpenmcnlar to it, where the hypothenuse 
of a right-ai^ed trimtgle is giwn, and one of the ^tiqne angles. 
In anch cases, an attentiem to the above theorem will enable the 
osdcnlator to bring ont a far mote accurate cqnclusumthao he can 
otherwise obtain* It mnst be con&ssed, thatthe General has not 
tadcttlated on this principle, and that he has pot tali^en as asvbsttn 
fiate fii^ it^ the redaction of the observed mgpes to the angles con- 
takmi hy'the dtoc^ the atchest (the, method that Major 
Hni^haft pfiepted ittiiifije fiurther ptoseepricip^ of thp trigooome- 
trted ap^im^il ind foat ritarefore his c^nl{i|t>dop ftc d^epl m 
at Imift in that extretne accnnmy, nmMt tha eorraotma 
^thiMnaAtnatMins riiraaselves entitles ns to expect. Bis naethod 
is anipeimy aorreqt for any of the oidsr< foeMpttWeats4(<t»-jfi>r 
tbmi^ml'era, Impwup^lsnnce formerly, aodUnldted ^ i^c 
‘ agjy e made may where^tiU. the g^eat or 

^jp^cftiag circle of Bor^a, were in^o&umm snp- 

«I tnanglea to heM pfit or a plam 

' ' ' »' swrfiHS© 
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mi to thi^ phnt every thing is understood tobetedooed^ 
Tnis scipjposition is no doubt inaccurate ; yet the inacoitacy tsnot 
considerable, and of no account at all, wlM the angles of a tri« 
angle have not b^eu observed within twenty or thirty seconds of 
the truth. But when the error of obsersrahi^n is reduced to less 
th|in h tenth part of that quantity, a more exact metliod of cal^ 
pukting must necessarily be pursued; as th^ taifuhs slioiilldever 
be so instituted as to preserve to t)ie conclusions all the accuracy 
possessed by the data themselves. No portion of this, however 
should be suffered to escape ; and since it is a quantity' whidli 
the calculator cannot increase, he should be careful not to 
utsh it* 

The slight degree of incorrectness, therefore, which we have 
remarked in General Roy’s computations, would not deserve to 
be mentioned, if it w^re not for the excellence of his observations. 
It is, besides, an imperfection which it is easy to remove . the part 
of the work which no one could amend, fortunately stands ia 
need of no emendation 

It i$ not wonderful if these slight inaccuracies escaped General 
Roy. The only principle on which they can be completely ai* 
voided, without a mode of calculating extremely long and labof 
rious, is the theoreiu already mentioned, a proposition by no 
means obvious, and drawn by the excellent mathematician who 
discovered it from the recesses of the new geometry. The Gene*, 
ral, possessing from his youth a decided turn for the mathematics, 
had bent the whole force of a very strong and vigorous understand- 
ing chiefly to the practical parts of that science, and those most 
immediately connected with his profession, but probably was not 
much convetsant with the branches which are more theoretical 
and abstract. A life spent in continual activity, and of which a 
large proportion bad been passed in the camp or the field, afibrded 
no leisure for such acquirement, and held out, even to the ma- 
thematician, more interesting objects of pursuit. The duties of the 
field-engineer and the quarter^^inaater-genetalhad particularly en«. 
gaged his attention 5 and in every thing cwinected with them be 
was profoundly versed. He ^ew exccdlently, and thoroughly 
understood the af| of rwresentiag thoineqfh^ties of ground with 
a^italfc^ Imd gt^t beamy of effect. How per- 

feclfly he ijvas sibiOed in surveying, in highest sense of the word, 

hoW conversant i^tht use of matheimtical instruments, and in 
astronofoM phsomtio®^ it k inmecessary to state, after what 
ha^ bepa siltd. Bp was besides a most e^ipen imd 

inda&l0^1ecidcuk|or; Ida ae^abtanco with natural philoso- 
phyii topik extensive ahd ^ and bis paper on t^ mea-t 

of by the barometer is a proof of bis skill in 

conducting 
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conductiti^^jjperimemal i^quiries^ levcsi when very remote from 
the lin^f iJMrid otdbftry pursuits. General Roy^ it should be cb* 
purstied this tract while the BHtish army afforded few 
<ff the same kind^ cithet to encourage him by example, 
ot'lfduse him by emulation, and when th^ cOnnexton between the 
!i(U^thesnatical sciences and the military art Was not so well per^ 
ceived 8$ ft perhaps begipa to be, at the present moment. 

Hie death of this excellent and accomplished officer, which 
took place soon after the period we now speak of, seemed for a 
long time to have pik a stop to any design that might have beeh 
formed of extending the operations, already so happily begun, 
to the surHrey of the whole island : and here we mast be permit* 
ted to remark, that the account given of the resuming of the sur- 
vey is uirsatief^toty and imperfect. After acknowledging the 
liberal assistance which the Duke of Richmond, as master*general 
of the Ordinance, had given to every part of the preceding opera- 
tions (an acknowledgement which we believe to be most justly 
due), it is said that a considerable time had elapsed without any 
apparent intention of renewing the survey, ^ when a casual op- 
portunity presented itself (to the Duke of Richmond) of pur- 
chasing a very fine instrument, the workmanship of Ramsden, of 
a construction similar to that which was used by General Roy, 
but with some improvements j as also two steel chains, of one 
hundred feet each, made by ihe same incomparable artist.* 

Are wC then to suppose that a gifeat and national object was in 
danger of being dropt, or indefinitely delayed, but for a fortu- 
nate and unforeseen accident ? Did not the instrument which Ge- 
neral Roy had used still remain in the possession of the Royal So- 
ciety ? and if the work was novr to be prosecuted, not under the 
immediate direction eff that Society, but of the Board of Ord- 
nance, can we suppose that, on that account, the use of it would 
have been witheld ? Thif is the less probable, that it has since 
been actually put into the hands of Major Mudge, and is at pre- 
sent employed by him in the survey. But be this as it may, the 
purchase of the new theodolite by the Duke of Richmond wasin-^ 
deed purely accidental j foe it had been made, if we are not mis- 
informed^ by order of East India Company, for the purpose 
of surveying their possessions in ffie E^t i and Ramsden, in the 
construction of it, had exerted that increased ingenuity and at- 
teUti^n with which the presence of a great and new object used 
always inspire 'him. In the en^ some misunderstanding arose ; 
said a Jl of ilkfaumour, or of ill*timed economy, induced tbesove* 
fy|w id India to refuse an instrument which eould do nothing to 
laPl^their domftiions, though In skilful hands it might have done 
render them aecure, The Quka of Richmond was 

a 
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si better judge of its value \ and bas rendered it no less useful to 
the public than if it had followed its original destination. 

In 1791, Captain Mudge of the Royal Artillery, and Mr DaU 
by^ who has been already mentioned^ both well qualified for the 
work they were to undertake, had the eare of the ttigi^ometrU 
cal survey committed to them, and received their instructions 
from the Master-General of the Ordnance* Tliey began by the 
remeasurement of the b|se on Hounslow-Heath with the new steel 
chain (of the same nature with the former, but somewhat im- 
jjroved), and found its length, as before stated^ two inches and 
three quarters greater than when measured with the glass rods* 
The chain was here reduced, as it had been before, to the tem- 
perature of 6a°, Captain Mudge having previously ascertained, 
by a series of experiments m^e with the chain extended at its 
full length, and stretched with a considerable weight, that it 
lengthened 0.C075 of an inch for one degree of heat, on Fahreti- 
hvt’s thermometer, which agrees well with General Roy’s deter- 
mination of the same by means of the pyrometer. 

As a series of triviiiglcs was now to be carried from Hounslow-^ 
Heath to the coast of Kent and Sussex, and from thence west- 
ward to the Land’s-End, it was thought right to measure another 
base of verification on Salisbnry-Plam. This was done with |11 
the precautions used in the former measurements ; the length of 
the line was found to be 36574.4 feet; and when this was con- 
nected by a serjps of triangles with the base on Hounslow- Heath, 
and its length ddlluced from this last by trigonometrical calcula- 
tion, it did not difier by more than an inch from the actual mea- 
surement as here set down. This singular coincidence was a suf- 
ficient proof of the accuracy with which the two bases and the 
angles of the connecting triangles had been measured* 

One of the principal objects now in view, was of importance 
both in general geography, and in the topography of England. 
This was the measurement of a degree of a circle perpendicular 
to the meridian, for which two stations on the coa^t of the Chan^ 
nel, Beachy-Head in Sussex, and Dunnose in the Isle of Wight, 
afforded a good opportunity, being visible from one another in 
fine weather, though more than 64 mil)ii, distant, and the line 
between them being not far from the direction of east and west. 
The distance between tfie two stations just mentioned, as deduced 
from a mean of four difierent series of triangles, is 339397 feet 
(s*: 64*^18 miles) i ^d it is remarkable, that the extremes of the$e 
four determination^ do not, even in so long line, difft^more 
than $eV4|n feet from me ai^dther ; but coincidences of pis sort 
aT;%fre4nent in the trigonometries survey,' and prove how much 
more gdod instrumenh»^ used by skilful ^ attentive observers, 

are 
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«re tbftn tbn.mmt w^^guine tb^aris^ could 

bayec^^lNHilurcd to fbreteL Iii^ two didtaoces that wcte cfe-- 
trianglcs^^ the one measured by General Roy 
^ Major Madge in one of a4*i33 

mA the ieelwtr 38.688^ the ]two measoree agree within 
to the firat diatancej and x6 inehee as to the second, 
j^cb an agfeeinent^ where the observers and the instruments 
Wtro both di^rent^ nHbere the lines measured were of such esa. 
teat* and deduced from atich a variety of idbinv b probably with- 
out any e^camidt^^ We believe is quite unneoessary to 
add» tW these dednellbns are all made in the fairest and most 
iiiiexeftptlonabte loanner^ withoan any means being taken, pur- 
pCMi^y* to bmg about a eopicidence that would not have other- 
i^tise taken place. 

Besides the determination of the distance frtun Donnose to 
Beachy<*Heady the aaimuth or bearing of the line between them^ 
with respect to the meridian, was carefully observed, by mea?^s 
of the pole-star, after the manner practised by General Roy* 
From these observations Majot JVfudge has drawn the following 
conclusions*^ At Beachy-Head, in latitude 50® 44' 14", the de- 
^tee of longttttde, measured on the above parallel, is 38718 fa- 
thptna; the degree of a circle perpendicular to the meridian 
the £gree of the mendian itself in that latitude be- 
ing taken, at 60851 fathoms, as deduced from General Roy^s 
measurement* From the lengths of these degreis of the meri- 
dian, ahd of the circle perpendicular to it*Jl^llow$, that if 
the earth be an ellipsoid, the diameter of the equator is to the 
p^kr axis as 149 to 148, which makes the inequality between 
tbe^ two more than twice as great as it appears to be by 
taking the most probable average, deduced from all the observa- 
tiona that have been made in different latitudes. What reason 
can be assigned for this peculiarity in the physical constitution of 
our ii^land, seems impossible at present to explain, though the 
OoW^aatioU ok the Trigonometrical Survey may be e;:tpected to 
ibrbw Aoton light on it. lmo\ causes may perhaps affect the 
dl|;eetion ^ gravity in the south of England, and may make that 
OOtmtt^ to be a portion of a smaller and more obkfe 

sphero^ Iwl^grees with thu general configuration of the dirth’s 
too, as many have imagined, and as Ms^ir 
Mudge disp^^ to think, the figure of the earth is nof a 
|plid fbin^ by tl\e mWution of an ellipsis oh its atis ; ,aad 0ie 
dis^reement of the measam of <%ree4 Iv&h im 
^noth^/ 1| not to be judged of by tlteir agreement 
this hypothesis* ^ to attempf to 
may be offieit% ymkiiee to^ V 

* only 
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m\f try'teft to t^ecoucile her phenomena with ottf conjectural or 
arbitrary theorie^s. 

Froth the prosecution of the Trigonometrical Survey we may 
expect a sohition of these questions : the unexpectedness of the re- 
sults makes the work more valuable to science ; and as we are sure 
that the observations are accurate, the less they agree with our 
preconceived opinions the more fttteresting do they become^ and 
the more likely are they to fhrnish important information* 

It has already been observed, that Major Mudge deduced the 
results of his observations on a principle more accurate tbanGetiC^ 
ral Roy, by reducing every angle measured With the theodolite to 
a plane passing thiougii the thr^e angular points of the trikngle^ 
and thus computing the chords instead of the arches themselves. 

‘ As the lengths,* says he, ‘ of small arcs and their chords are near- 
ly the same, it is evident that the calculations might be performed suffi- 
ciently near the truth in any extent of a series of tiiangles, by plane 
trigoTiometry, if the angles formed by the chords could be determined 
pretty exact. We have endeavoured to adopt this method in comput- 
ing the sides of the principal triangles, in order to avoid an arbitraxy 
Correction of the observed angles, as well as that of reducing the whole 
extent of the triangles to a flat, which evidently would introduce erro- 
neous lesults, and these in ^oportion as the series of triangles extended 4 * 
Vol. 1. p. 271. 

Now, concerning the method of calculation here referlrcd to^ 
we must observe, that though it is certainly much preferable to 
that which supposes the triangles to be all spread out over one 
Aat surface, and is not liable to any considerable inaccuracy, yet 
is it much more complex and operose than one which we have 
already pointed out as being derived from Le Gendre’s theorem, 
that the arches which form the sides of small sperical triangles, 
are proportional to the sines of the opposite angles, when each 
of these angles is diminished by the third part of the spherical ex-* 
tess. By means of this proposition, the sides themselves may be 
directly Computed, and the invcsiigatiou of the chords avoided 
as unneces^aiy. F'rom this it also ^ppears^ that the correction 
made on the observed angles, by taking from each of them one 
third of the spherical excess, Can be no longer viewed as an 
hitrary correction^ but as a legitimate and necessary inference from 
a geometrical theorem extremely curious in itself, as it marks 
the conHnnity of plane and spherical triangles ; and extretnely va- 
luable, as it leads to the most accurate and simple rules of cal- 
culation. Thoqgb it is a theorem that, in strictness, is only an 
apprdx^marion to the trotb^^ yet its aceOracy. in all such easel is 
Can Come imact consideration in a survey or any portion of the 
aaith*s surface,' fe saWr relied on, the quantities w^tch it 
beidg 
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In reductftg the obsenr^d angles in the manner of Major Madge, 
(which i$ridiso that of De Latnbre^, there is always the inconve- 
ma|ca;of s^n operose and unneces^ry calculus ^ in certain 
easiest such as tht computation of the , distances of the stations^ 
from the meridian or the perpendicular to it, it is not <5uite evi- 
^t but that inaccuracies of some consequence may be introdu- 
ced. If, on the other hand, in the solution of this last problem, 
since the hypothcnusc and one of the oblique angles* of a right- 
angled triangle are given to find the sides ; if we first calculate 
the spherical excess^' and proceed to find the other oblique angle 
by making the sum of it and the given angle = 90® -f- that excess ; 
if we then subtract, one third qf the sperical excess from each 
of these oblique angles, and, with the angles so corrected, com- 
pute the sides by the rules of plane trigonometry j we shall obtain 
them with great ease, and with all the precision that the problem 
admits of. It would seem, then, that this last method of calcu- 
lation is greatly preferable to the former. 

We arc perfectly aware of the caution with which theoretical 
men, sitting quietly in their closets, should offer advice to those 
who add the practice of art to the speculation of science ; who " 
sacrifice ease and comfort to literary pi^rsutts, and earn their re- 
putation not merely by deep study, but by the sweat of the broW 
and the labour 01 the hands. We feel the full force of this 
maxim, and arc writing at the present moment under the strong- 
' cst impression of its truth. Yet, when We venture to recommend 
the method of calculation just described, as fit to be employed in 
the trigonometrical survey, we are not much afraid that the per- 
son best able, and most interested to judge correctly on that sub- 
ject, after making the trial, will be inclined to censure our rash- 

The length to which these remarks have already extended, 
forces us to pass over the operations of several of the subsequent 
years when the survey was carried westward as far as the 
End, and again eastward to the remaining part of Kent, to 
Esseac and the interior of die country, Oxfordshire, &c- Though 
these acec^nta are interesting from the importance of the places 
surveyed, and particularly frona the drawing of four different me- 
ridians, the determination of their difference of longitude, 

we shall 10 the consideratioji of the last thing performed in 

the whjch is the measure of fiin arch of the meridian be- 

twe^^^hnpse iu the Isle of Wight, and Clifton neat Doncaster. 

^ ¥or ji;|^ purpose of this measurem^t, Major Mudge was fumish- 
hew instrument, of tlie workmans1^ip,b{^RiW 
sector for the celestial obseryationS, whl^ 
to be maijc with the greatest possible eiracthessV: Thodgh 

^ > several 
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several ittstrutnehts of this kind have been constructed by former 
artUtSy and inihy of them eicelltent, yet that which wc have just 
meuttoned seems greaifty sttperior to them alL In it, the defects of 
former constructiohs ate obviated, and mAny new ittiptovemchts 
intr<^uc^. Amoxig thc^e mu^t be reckoned tb^ method of sus- 
pending the instrument, of bringing it into the vertical plane, of 
turning it to face opposite x^ays, and, ttiaiji ojf all, the contriv- 
ance for adjusting the plumb-Une perpendicularly over the centre 
of the sector, in Which the skill of the optiHan and the me* 
chanist are eminently combined* l*he instrument is supported by 
a strong pyramidal fraririe 5 the telescope is an achromatic, eight 
feet long t the radius of the sector is nearly the same ; ahd the 
angles measured on its liriib dfeiy be read off to decimals of a se- 
cond, The whole is a mastferpiecC of original design and skilful 
execution 5 and to its intrinsic valuC adds that of being almost the 
last work of an artist who Was UCver equalled by those who went 
before him, and will not soon be surpassed by those Who shall 
come after. 

The meridian of Ditniiose, in the Isle of Wight, Was pitched 
on by Major Mudge to be extended northward, as affording a 
better opportunity than any other of measuring on it a large 
arch, free, as far as Could he foreseen, from the action of any 
disturbing force. The hieridians farther td the west, though 
they might be produced to a greater length before they reached 
the sea, entered sooner ihto a mountainous, or at least a hilly 
country, where the direction of gravity must be affected by the 
inequalities of the Surface, The meridian of Dunnose, travers- 
ing the plains of Hampshire, Berkshire, 8tc. and s6 on to Yotk-^ 
shire, intersects the sea-coast near the mouth of the Tecs, with- 
out having passed over any high land, except on the confines of 
Northamptonshire and Warwickshire^ near the sources of the 
Nen and the Avon, where the ground rises to the height of 
Sco or 900 feet above the level of the sea, with a gradual slope 
both to the south and to the north. The part of this line which 
has been actually me^uted, extends from Dunnose to Clifton, 
not far from Doncaster, a distance of jnore than 196 miles, me 
length of which was determined by a series of triangles carried 
from one end of it to the other, like those that have been al- 
ready mentioned. The sides of thesd triangles were deduced 
from the hists on Hounslow-heath ahd Salisbury-plain, as in 
other parts of thC survdjr ; hut, for the greater security, anothet 
base of about five miles was measured on Mastertoh Car, neaf 
the northern exiremityxof tW chain of triangles ^ ahd this \^as 
done With the same precautions which have been before enu- 
merated. The latitude of Dunnose and Clifton W6fe then ac- 
toL. y. Ko. 10 Ee curatdy 
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curately determined by the sector^ from stars near the jtenith^ 
observed m'thetr pass^e over the meridian. The instrument 
iva$ also carried to i^rdburj-Hill (near Daventry in Nortbamp- 
tonsbit^}f tot far from the middle of the line, the latitude of 
/trai, also exactly determined^ Besides this, as Blenheim 
not far disttot from this meridian, ato as its parallel of la* 
tifbdc had been accurately determined by the Duke of M^rl- 
iOtoUGH, frdm a series of observations made with the best 
instruments^ ' the in^tersection of this parallel with the meri- 
dian could be fixed with accuracy, and gave- of course another 
subdivision, both pf tto geodeticsd distance and the celestial arch. 
The same was done with respect to the parallel of Greenwich ; 
and thus, besides the total length of the meridian line from 
Dpnnose to Clifton* there were given three intermediate points 
in that line, with the distances between them, and also the am- 
plitudes of the corresponding arches in the heavens. From the 
comparison of all these determinations, some curious and unex- 
pected conclusions have been deduced. 

1. The entire length of the meridian line, from Dunnose to 

Clifton, is 1036337 feet, or 196.^9 miles; the latitude of Dun- 
nose being 50^ 37' and the afch between its zenith and 

that of Clifton 50' a 3'^. 3 8. Hence,, the length of a degree in 
the middle between these places, or in lat. a' 20", is 60820 
fathoms. 

2. In the same way, by computing the length of a degree for 
the middle latitude between ArdburyirHill and Dunnose, viz. 
51^ 35^ it is found equal to 60864 fathoms. This is 44 fa- 
thoms greater than the former, though, being about 27^ more 
to the south, it ought, according to every notion of the earth’s 
oblate figure, to be several fathoms less. 

3. Comparing, in like manner, the distance between Ardbury- 
Hill' and Clifton with the arch intercepted by their zeniths, the 
degree in the latitude of 52® 50' 30^' is 607^6 fathoms, which is 
less than either of the former, though, by being a good deal 
farther to the north, it ought to be considerably greater. 

4. Thie mtersectipns of the parallels of Blenheim and Green- 
wich with iftis meridian, give results of the same kind, all tend- 
ing' to that the degrees diminish on going from the south 
to the north; thoiigh not regularly, nor according to any law 
yet kiiottni; These inccmsls^ncies are very striking, when it 
IS considereNl ttot, on /the supppritionof the earth being com- 
^tesS^Jlttfae poles, the degrees of the meridiait xmst go on 
inctetlsing as we pro^^ northward,' in our latitudes near- 

a uniform, rate; each degree exceeding that irnmediate- 

^ south of it by about twenty fathqms^ accordmg to the 

theories 
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theories that make the earth^s pblateness the greatest, and about 
ten, aecordihg to those which make it the least. 

To whatever cause these irregularities are to be attributed, it 
cannot be, \^e are welt convinced, to the inaccuracy of the ob.- 
setvations. The probable limits of such inaccuracy are consi- 
dered by Major Madge himself ; and though he estimates them 
as very small, yet, by any one who has carefully studied the ob- 
servations themselves, and remarked their closeness to one a- 
iiother,he will not be thought to have diminished them more 
than the circumstances authorised him to do. 

states it as his opinion, after a reexamination of all his 
data^ that the extreme of the error in the measurement of the 
Whole distance, though nearly 197 miles, is not more thart 
100 feet, answering to about x'' of a degree^ and that the pro- 
bable error does not exceed one half of that quantity. In 
the determination of the celestial arch he does not state so pre- 
cisely bis estimation of the error, or the limits within which it 
is contained 5 but, taking in the multitude and the agreement 
of the observations, we should imagine that at any one station 
it can hardly amount to a second* It is therefore to the action 
of some external catise affecting the direction of the plumb-Kne 
that the irregularities above stated are to be ascribed. ^ I am 
disposed,’ says the Major, * to believe that the plumb-line was 
drawn towards the south from the action of matter both at the 
northren extremity of the arch and at Ardbury-Hill ; but more 
particularly at the first mentioned station,’ — * The general te- 
nor of the observations seems to prove that the plumb-line of 
the sector has been drawn toward the south at all the stations, 
and that by attractive forces, which increase as we proceed 
northward.’ From what physical cause this attraction proceeds, 
from what circumstance hi the structure or formation of the 
island, he does not offer any conjecture, neither shall we pre- 
sume to do so. The continuation of the meridian to the north 
will probably throw some farther light on this interesting sub- 
ject. 

It is, however, material to be observed, that when the de- 
grees are irregular, as they appear to be here, the magnitude 
of the middle degree between two given latitudes is not rightly 
found, by dividing the terrestrial distance by the celestial arcb» 
This process is only correct m the supposition that the degrees 
increase or decrease in arithmetical progression, or at an uniform 
rate ; if they vary according to any other law whatever, the de- 
gree found by the above operation will not be the degree in the 
middle point of the arch. This caution id necessary to be au 
tended to, if he would deduce from the observatioo no more 

Ee a than 
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than what necessarily follows from them. It may be farther re«- 
mafked^ that Ih the doubt we are in about the figure of the earth, 
whether iit ha^ k solid of revolution, and whether different me- 
ridians idmjf pot be unecmal and dissimilar Curves, it may be que- 
stioning l^hether the places on one meridian can be safely re- 
doother, by the supposed injtersections of their parallels 
with this last ; and whether, by supposing such reduction, as 
when the observatories of Greenwich and Blenheim are placed 
on the meridian of Dunnose, we do not complicate the question 
Unnecessarily by the introduction of a new and unknown element. 
The distances of these places to the eastward of the meridian be<ii> 
ing but small, it U indeed probable that, in the present case, any 
error introduced by them must be very inconsiderable ; but it 
is at least right to 1^ apprised of the possibility of its existence. 

Though we have no doubt that irrcguralities, which are at 
present so difficult to be accounted for^ will, by the prosecution 
of fhe subject, become perfectly explained, we confess that 
we have felt some disappointment on reflecting, that hither- 
to the more that has been done to ascertain the figure of the 
earth by the measurement of degrees, the less satisfactory, in 
some respects, has our knowledge of it become. The mure mi- 
croscopically we have observed, the more Irregularities we have 
discovered; and in the last • experiment, which may be justly 
reckoned the best, what is accounted the natural order of 
things, has been almost ^completely inverted. All this, however, 
is only a motive for continuing the research, which^ if prosecut- 
ed 'with skill and perseverance, must ultimately lead to the 
knowledge of the truth, The time was, when the planetary 
motions were involved in the same confusion, and seemed the 
more unaccountable and ^rplexed, the more carefully they 
were studied. We may ‘hopo for the same issue in both casesy 
and that the figure of the earth wilt one day be as perfectly 
known as the orbit of a planet. 

Ill such circumstances, we may coi!i^ratulate the phbUc, or those, 
at Ijast, who are interested in tho progress of science, on the con- 
tinuance, of the TTrigonometrical Survey of England, notwitli- 
standing die long and eitpenaive leats in which the country has 
been engaged ihe commencement of it. The expence of 
the Survey, is of little moment, compared with the ob- 

ject to atiped by it ; aJl draes of difficulty* and in all 
plans dfeoon^y* the indul^enms most iutellectua} and sdienttfic 
are the $fst t^gs to be sacrificed. It is to the credit of Govern- 
snent i$itt it ha^ Wn so ffit otherwise in the present instance, 
j, A i^ection naturally call^ forth by the. contemplatimi of so 
as is displs^^cd in the whole of the work now un- 

der 
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der our review^ is, how much slower the mathematical arts have 
advanced than the mathematical sciences. Though the former 
were no doubt the first to start in the progress of improvement, 
they appear to have fallen behind almost from the first outset. 
The rude manner in which Archimedes measured the apparent 
diameter of the sun is tvell known ; and while that great geome- 
ter was investigating the properties of the sphere and cylinder with 
an acuteness and depth that have been the admiration of all suc- 
ceeding ages, he was resolving one of the simplest problems of 
practical astronomy, in a more inaccurate manner than would be 
sufierei in an ordinary seaman of modern times. When the great 
problem of measuring the circumfeience of the earth was first 
thought of, the principle upon which the solution was attempted 
was perfectly scientific, and the same, in fact, with that which 
we have just been considering ; but the execution, though in the 
hands of able mathematicians, was slovenh and inaccurate in 
the extreme. The academicians of modern Europe have tiavers- 
ed the globe, from the equator to the polar circle, in order to re- 
solve this great problem, and are still labouring hard, as we have 
seen, to give perfect accuracy to their conclusions. The acade- 
micians of Greece and Egypt put themselves to no such incou- 
veniency. Eratosthenes, when he engaged in the inquiry, never 
quitted his observatory ; but having measured the sun’s solstitial 
elevation at Alexandria, where he lived, he took for granted, on 
report, that on the same day the sun was in the zenith of Syenc, 
being seen there from the bottom of a deep well. He also assume 
ed, on no better authority, the distance and bearing of the two 
places, and, with such data^ was not ashamed to say that ht had 
computed the circumference of the earth, 

xAt a much later period, our countryman Norwood set about 
determining the circumference of the earth, with an accuracy aa 
much superior to that of the Greek geometer as it was inferior to 
that which, has beeq the subject of the preceding remarks. Hav- 
ing determined the latitudes of (^ondon and York by observation, 
he travelled from the one place to the other, measuring along the 
high road with a chain, and taking the bearings with a compass,^ 
He was well satisfied with the acCUi^acy of his work : ^ When X 
measured not,* says he^ * X faced, and I believe the ^periment 
has come within a of the truth,* 

It k curioua to compare these early essays of practical geome^ 
try with the perfection to which its operations have now reached^ 
and to ct^sider, that while the artist had made so little progress, 
the theorist had reached many of the sublimest heights of mathe- 
matical speculation •, that the latter had found out the area of thq 
circle, and calculated its circumference to more than aJbundred 

E e 3 ^ placejl 
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places of decimals, when the former could hardly divide an arch 
into foioulee of a degree ; and that many excellent treatises had 
been written on the properties of curve lines, before a straight 
JinCi rf considerable length, had ever been carefully drawn, or 
eiacily measured, on the surface of the earth. 


Art. X. An Account of the Pretent State of Medicine among the 
Native Africans in the Neighbourhood of Sief ra Leone. By Tho-^ 
mas Wiutertottom, Physician to the Colony. 8vo. London, 
1803. 

T IIS is the sequel of a publication which was noticed with ap. 

probation in a preceding article;* and we have perused the 
present volume with great ease and satisfaction. The medical in- 
formation which it contains is not perhaps very original or import- 
ant ; but the author writes like a scholar, and a man of judge- 
ment and veracity, and in a style which is upon the whole so neat 
and amusing, that those who are too wise to be instructed by his 
performance, can scarcely refuse to be pleased. 

The practice of medidne in Africa is in the hands of old wo- 
men ; and it is curious to observe, that almost all barbarous peo- 
ple, whether black or white, have thought themselves safest, when 
sick, in the management of superannuated and hard-featured fe- 
males. They are, we will confess, somewhat less hard-hearted 
than males, and, in general, less frisky and inattentive than the 
youthful part of their own sex ; but health is, in all stages of so- 
ciety, an object of so great importance, that even the union of 
these amiable qualities can scarcely account for its being entrust- 
ed to persons whom their sex must expose, among barbarians, to 
degradation and contempt. To us it appears most probable, that 
the chief, who was the leader, the judge, and the priest of his 
tribe, was also its original physician ; and that, upon his death, 
this most domestic, and least enviable part of his prerogative, 
would be transferred to his widow, the confident of his secretsi, 
and the partner of his consultations. « 

But, hbwevet this may be, it is eertotn that the learned dames 
of SierraJbbone consider most diseases as the work of evil spirits^^ 
and platw Ihofe confidence in charms and propitiations, than in 
drugs Iregtthen. This, too, is an universal Criterion of a rude 
aud unenlightcmed period. In those days of ignorance, when 
Causes wem entirely overlooked, andsecon<tery Irequentl^ and 
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wilfully misrepresented, the ms medicatrix nature, or that won* 
derful property of animated being which enables it to conserve its 
own existence, to repel injurious stimnli^ and to restore its diseas- 
ed functions to the standard actions of health, contributed, per- 
haps more than any othet circumstance whatever, to inspire the 
belief in, and establish the reputation of supernatural agency. 
The cause of uneasiness and its cure were easily confounded. For 
diseases produced by witchcraft, it was natural to seek a remedy 
from charms and incantations ; and when these means we^ un- 
successfully resorted to, the mystic powers of superstition were 
called to their assistance. But the unaided operations of nature 
did not in all cases correspond with the expectations of the charm- 
er, nor the credit of his profession ; and the unfortunate patient, 
whose complaint might have been easily removed by opium, rhu- 
barb, or mercury, was sent to the grave amidst the solemnities of 
astrology and magic. The gradual expansion of the human fa- 
culties at length gave birth to the spirit of observation and re- 
search. The andogy between natural stimuli and natural func- 
tions, was observed and improved, pemoniac ceremonies vanish- 
ed before the light of philosophy ; and common sense finally pfe*** 
vailed over the dogmas of tradition and the rituals of enchant- 
ment. Such, in most countries, has been the origin and gradual 
evolution of medical knowledge. In Africa, we still behold it 
under the dominion of the powerli of darkness ; and we are afraid 
that the example and instructions of Dr Winterbottom have not 
gone far in delivering the venerable practitioners of ^hat continent 
from this unhappy bondage. Changes of this sort, indeed, are 
always effected very slowly ; and the Doctor*s design, at least in 
his book, has rather been to preserve a faithfulapcount of the dis- 
eases md remedies of the natives, than to extirpate or reform them. 

After a very well written introduction. Dr Winterbottom pro- 
poses to consider his subject under three general divisions : ist^ 
^General diseases to which both sexes are liable ; The diseases 
of women, with the sexual pecuUarities in Africa : yi, llie dis- 
eases and management of children. This distribution is simple 
and natural, and may be conveni^tly adopted as the basis of A- 
frican nosology.' Had our author paid the same attention to the 
arrangeihent of bis genera and species; his plan would have been 
unexceptionable^- but all the subordinate divisions of the work 
are presented in a state of e^ttraordipary and unaccountable 
der ; and , we cannot help being displeased, as well aa disappoint- 
ed, when we are Hurried, -.Wtbout notice or pretext, from hernia 
to the coop de soieil, from the sCttrvy to the toothach, and from 
sore legs to dysentery, feayach, fee. Thjs is not pnly ap 
against good taste/ but a real obstruction to the utili^ of the 

WQVki 
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l?ork 5 3^4 diminishing the beattty of the composition, it 

tends to ^mrb the attention, and confound the inferences of the 

mder*^ * 

The second chapter comtnences u^ith the consideration of fever ; 
apd the“ fevers pf hot climates are a peculiarly important sub., 
jedt of inquiry, wre cannot more effectually gratify our medical 
rci[adars tbto by quoting the author’s general observattops upon 
fhem, 

^ Fever is the most most fatal disease to which Euro- 

peans are suHect upon ihh coast : it is less common among the Africans, 
ivho also suffer less from its attacks. In them it Is generally the sequel 
of a debauch, and very frequently follows the excessive inicmperanco 
in which they indulge at the feneral of their friends. It is a common 
remark among them, that one “ c;y” is generally followed by several 
others ; for when any person of consequence dies, several others fall 
sick, and often narrowly escape w}th their lives. Even this they attri- 
bute to witchcraft, though it evidently depends upon their own miscon- 
duct. They have no idea of the nature of fever as a general disease, 
nor have they any word in thi^ir language to express it, but name it 
from any of its urgent Symptoms, as sick K^ad, sick belly, &c. On 
that account it has been supposed that tlie Africans are not liable to 
the attacks of remittent fever \ an opinion which is contrary to fact. 
It is not uncommon to see the natives affected with slight, but distinctly 
formed paroxysms of fever, which sometimes terminate within twenty- 
four hours, and are considered as common headachs. I have known 
instances where repeated paroxysms have occurred, and where the re- 
mittant fever has run its course precisely as it would have done in any 
European who had resided long upon the coast, and who, by under- 
going the seasonings as it is term^, had assimilated himself to the cli- 
mate. It may not be improper here to remark, that what is termed 
seasoning among Europeans, an idea peculiar to tbemselvesS, implies 
merely tiie first severe fit of illness, chiefly fever, which a person suffers 
after his arriv4 in a tropical climate : succeeding attacks of fever arc 
usually expemneed in ^ slighter degree, though in this respect there is 
gre^t differenc^^ for some haye repeated attacks as severe as the first. . 
Those Europeans at picrra Leone, who longest resisted the power of 
cHmate in producing sickness, suffered more, and were more danger- ' 
ouAy affeoteii, than dmse who sickened soon after their arrival. People 
of &ir complc^dclis appeared tq’be more liable to fever, and to suSer 
rebpw ^ghter eanses than those of darker carnplexicms ^ but 
ifey nppu the wholes less severe attacks than tha-iatter. 

Fronyi Wnwtahccs, it appeared that thq plimate more iuWeal to ‘ 
njer^feve ferty^five than toihose who were younger. Wrunen enjoyed 
» state el health, nearly as gpod"^ in Europe; their com- 
were in gener4 les^ severe than those of the men, W the state 
Mlpocoiwalescence was flower, and they were more liable to be ha- 
ms^ w^.symptoms qf mitability or of cuthism.’ 

' " ' ' Henco 
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Hence it ^ppear^ th^^t the Africans are not completely exempt- 
ed from febrile indispositions, thong^ from their habits of tem- 
perance and the hereditary suitableness of their constitutions to 
the clirnatCj^they are less liable to the attacks of this formidable 
tribe of diseases than Europeans* The effects of temperance as a 
prophylactic in the fevers of hot climates^ is strikingly demon- 
strated in an ^ Essay of Dr Chisholm^s on the Malignant Pesti- 
lential Fever introduced into the West Indian Islands from Buliom 
on the Coast of Guinea.’— ‘ Whilst the pestilential fever raged 
here,’ observes this gentleman, ' the utility of these means was 
remarkably iirustrated by the almost total exemption of the Fref»ch 
inhabitants from the disease* Their mode of living compared to 
the English is temperate and regular in an uncommon degree.* 
How long will Englishmen continue to assert this odious distinc- 
tion at the expence of their lives and reputation ! 

In the treatment of febrile disorders, the practitioners of the 
country appear not to be governed in their indications by any ge- 
neral views of physiology or pathology. The painful symptoms 
are the sole objects of their attention ; and these they attempt to 
remove by remedies which they deem peculiarly appropriate to 
the seat of the affection. The important functions of the stomach, 
the bowels and the skin, seem to be totallj?* neglected. The circu- 
lation obtains no abatement of its preternatural force from the aid 
of general phlebotomy* Cupping is the only mode of letting 
blood that is known or practised in inflammatory disease, and this 
Is only resorted to as a relief from exquisite topical pain. Thirst is 
allayed by palatable acidulous drinks. Vomiting is alleviated or 
removed by draughts of a warm infusion of the common red pep- 
l^er (^capsicum). Cephalics comprehend a very numerous class of 
medicaments, consisting chiefly of aromatic vegetables. These 
are, for the most part, used in various forms of external applica- 
tion to the head* When the obstinacy of the symptom is not sub- 
dued by this impotent treatment, which we apprehend it seldom 
is, an ancient sister of the profession is called in, who relieves the 
pain, and at the same time the vessels of the head, by cupping on 
the temples. This operation is performed secundum artem, much 
in same way as practiced by European surgeons. ^ It is tho 
custom W A upon the 

eartii .tgfore a Wge laid upon one side of 

the heai’ How' fertile is l^ujm^ jogemiity in expedients to in- 
pr^aase the sum misery I Intermittents, we arc inform- 

ed, are .dij?ease$ of very uufrequent occurrence on the coast of 
Africa. When, howeyer,Hhey do occur, their mode bt cure con- 
sists iii excitin|j a profuse peripiration. This is done by causing 
|be p5t;ien? to sit over a l?irge Teasel coutaioing a Warm decoction 
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of herbaceous vegetables. To prevent the escape* and to deter*^ 
mine the apjitication of the steatn, be is covered from head to 
foot with a large cotton cloth. Dr Winterbottom does not in- 
form us how frequently this practice is successful, or what is tlic 
precise object of the. practitioner in the employment of it. TDic 
intention is to excite perspiration. But in what manner is the 
fever supposed to be resolved by this treatment ? Admirers, as 
we are, of facts and experience, yet we confess we should have 
been more gratified in the perusal of this volume, had the author 
more frequently blaaded his own observations and inferetyes with 
the hearsay information which he details, and the curative and 
pharmaceutic processes which he has occasionally witnessed among 
the natives. 

Chapter III. contains ten dissimilar articles. As a sequel to a 
few remarks and quotations upon syphilitic affections, Dr Win- 
terbotton informs us, that the 

— ^ Foolas and Mandiiigos are subject to a disease which they call 
laanda, of a very infectious nature, and which bears a striking resem- 
blance to syphiKs, though they consider them as eflentially different. 
The laanda makes its appearance upon the glahs or prepuce like a com- 
mon chancre, but d^dly spreads, and in time destroys die substance of 
the flesh, iSangcrous haemorrhages frequently arise in consequence of 
erosion, and the disease sometimes affects the throat, destroying the nose 
and the bones of the palate,’ 

Not another word is added on the subject ! Are women sub- 
ject to this complaint ? It is cominunicated by the mere contact 
of any part of the body ? What relation does it bear to sibbens, 
&c. ? Are all cases cu table if taken in proper time ? Are the 
natives in possession of any secret antidotes j or do they rely, as 
in syphilis, upon the sanative powers of mercury alone ? Froni 
an author who writes professedly upon the subject of African no- 
sography, we have a right to expect a tolerable gratification of 
our curiosity upon every subject which he undertakes to treat. 
But this is not the only instan'^ we Could point out of unpardon^ 
able brevity and omisrion itt tlic history and treatment of African 
maladies*"^ ^ \ . 

In Chapter IV, we arc ptesiehted with a full, and, as far as 
we are able to jjudgi^ au acchtate account of elephantiasis; The 
c^se of Minriiujq Casqo is a lUastetly of medico- 

historical combdsltion. ITie chapter devoted to the hi^toty and 
treatmentrSjll tTO drac GuJitea-worirU deserves commen- 
dation, imdenHe k rCaUy a liying animal does hbt 

appear,' in bnr hpidiqU,' suffidently e we piust 

confess th^ we ate ihiibh^ Jhcliped to attach pur creed upon this 

to tWf of ' ‘V "' " ' ' 

te^bnd'part of the work, via» The Diseases of Women, 

with 
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with the Sexual Peculiarities in Africa, is recommended to our 
approbation more hy its literary elegance than its novelty. 

♦ The management of children in Africa,’ says Dr Winterbottom 
* i|jVery simple : their diseases are only few, and of no great import- 
ance. Immediately after birth the infant is washed in warm tvater, or 
soap and water : this is continued for a few days, after which cold 
water only is used. During very hot weather, it is usual for the mo- 
ther to throw a vessel of very cold water upon the child’s head, two or 
three times a day, apparently to the satisfaction of the latter.’ — ‘ In 
order to strengthen a child bom at the end of seven months, the mother 
takes every moniing a mouthftd of cold water, which she spirts upon 
the inside of the joii^ts pf the arms, wrists, knees, and successively those 
of the whole body, immediately after which the child is immersed in 
very cold water. This practice is repeated every morning until they 
suppose the child strong enough to bear the shock of cold water with- 
out any preparation’. 

The author subjoins four appendices to his original plan. Ap- 
pendix L contains an interestiiig account of circuncicision, as it is 
practised on the windward coast of Africa. No. II. a description 
of the bark of a species of tree called Bellenda. Several cases of 
intermittents are added, in which this Cortex Africanus, as it 
called, was exhibited with success. We regret that we can* 
not add, from our own experience, to the list of respectable prac- 
titioners who have given it their sanction in this country. It 
is to be lamented that our author has confined his attention and 
experiments to this single article of pharmaceutic importance. 
Among the productions of Africa, we have no doubt there are still 
unknown many 

‘ Herbs and potent trees, and drops of balm, 

Rich with the genial influence of the sun. 

To brace the nerveless arm with food to win 
Sick appetite, or hush the unquiet breast.’ 

Dr Winterbottom indeed seems to have paid very great atten- 
tion to the African names of these * herbs and potent trees.’ 
Had he devoted the same time in learning their sensible and other 
properties, it would have been much more profitably spent. Or 
had he selected a few from the rude and undigested mass with 
which this volume is charged, and subjected them to pharma- 
ceutic experiments, he would have deserved a stSl greater portion 
of the public thanks* Appendix, No. III. is entiiYed, * Remarks 
suggested by the perusal of Mr White’s Work on the Regular 
Gradation in Man.* Our author is a warm and able advocate 
for th^ primitive equality of human endowments. So temperately 
and effectually does he wield his weapons of controversy, that wc 
know of no essay on the subject we could recommend to the per- 
usal pf the i^hilanthropist lyith greater pleasure. An ingenious 

extract 
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extract apofi the saih^ subject^ from a work of Professor Blamjmk, 
eonstltat^ the fchitth Appendix^ and concludes the volome* We 
canfiOt ^ke leave of it without e^epreasihg o4.r general appro- 
b|^tl<M of its contents. The language is ppre, pnaJEscted, and 
citiisniieal. The matter, though not reuiarkable fpr its nov eltf. is 
never devoid of professional importance^ The authorities that 
arc quoted, which are very numerous, are invariably such as 
must give authenticity or embellishment to the facts that arc 
related. Upon the whole, we may safely add, that, from a care- 
ful perusal of this dittle volume^ the medical student will de- 
rive both information and delight, while the old practitioner, if 
wc may judge from ourselves, will not lay it on his shelf without 
regretting its brevity. 


Art. XI. A Spotting T!our through the Northern Parts o/Eng^ 
tandpond great Pdrt of the Highlands of Scotland^ including ^ 
Remarks on English and Scottish Landscape^ and General Obser^ 
vations on the State of Society and Manners. Embellished with 
Sixteen ^Engravings by Messrs Medland, &c. from Paintings 
Uiadjc on purpose by Mr Garrard. By Colonel T. Thornton 
of ThqrnviUc-Rpy^ in Yorkshire, tondoui 1804, 

I T is w^ll know that the patriarch of Vt exclaimed, in the 
midst of his afljictions, ^ Oh that mine adversary had written 
8 hpok ’I'his ardent exclamation of the man of patience has 
led the learned Rabbin Menachem-el-Rekenet, in the treatise enr 
titled JBa^a Bdthra, to suggest that the Arabian sage may have 
been a writer in the Ammudeha Scibha (the Critical Journal of 
Tadmor), or at least in the Maarcoheth barelahuth (or Mokha 
Monthly Review.) \yithout deciding on this difficult point,'" we 
can only say that we have frequently sympathised with the East- 
ern spfferer, and now rejoice that our enemy has written a book. 
Why w.e impute Uiis hostile character to the author of the Sport- 
ing Tout before us, requires some explanation, 

The lUwtewers of North Britain in comtnon with the other 
inhabitant^ ofiho &cottisb metropolis, enjoy some advantages un- 
known, Jt ia believed |0 their southern brethren. We da not 
alludr 'merely to the purer air which yre hirieftthe in. attics 
and^flMs more actiij|^ exerdses which ‘we enjoy in ascending to 
although our superiority in these respects is weS kimvim to 
the proportion stories to (hrec. Biit we.prido 

l^Tsclves chiefly in this! circumstance, Utisit though ^ populous 
city pent ’ for eight months in the ycar]^ the happy retufP of Au^ 
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gust turns the Reviewers, with the schoolboys, and even the 
Burghers of Edinburgh, adrift through the country, to seek, 
inong moors and lakes, not indeed wbt^m, hnt what they may 
devour : some of us do (under Colonel Thomton*s correc- 

tion j|know where to find a bit of game. On such occasions, even 
the most saturnine of our number has descended from his den gar- 
nished with the limbs of mangled authors, wiped his spectacles, 
adjusted bis knapsack, and exchanged the critic^ scalping knife 
for the fishing-rod or fowling-prece. But we are doomed to tra- 
vel in a styie (to use the appropriate expression) far different from 
that of our worthy author. Having in our retinue nothing cither 
to bribe kindness, or to impose respect — having neither two boats 
nor a sloop to travel by sea, nor a gig, two baggage-waggons, 
and God knows how many horses, for the land service — having 
neither draughtsman nor falconer, [onas nor Laveson, groom nor 
boy — having in our suite neither Conqueror, nor Plato, nor Dra^ 
gon^ nor Sampson, nor Dcatb^ nor the all, having 

neither crowns and half crowns to grease the fists of gatne-keepCrs 
and foresters, nor lime punch, incomparable Calvert^s porter, 
flasks of champagne, and magnums of claret ^ to propitiate their 
superiors j — in fine, being accoutred in a rusty black coat, and 
attended by a pointer which niight have belonged to the pack of 
the frugal Mr Osbaldeston, f being moreover ‘ Lord of bur pre- 
sence but no land beside,^ we have in our sporting tours met with 
interruptions of a nature more disagreeable than we chuse to 
mention. Hence the various oppressions exercised upon us by 
tlic Lairds f whose moors we have perambulated, has taught u» 
to rail, with Jacjucs, against all the first-born of Egypt, And 
deeply have we often sworn, that if any of those gentlemen should 
be tempted to hunt across Parnassus, or the demesnes adjacent, or 
should be detected abandoning their only proper and natural voca- 
tion of pursuing, killing, and eating the fowl's of the air, the beasts 
of the earth, and the fishes in the waters iitlder the earth, for the 
unnatural and unsquire-Ukc ^|>loyment of writing, printing, and 
publishing, we would them, in return for their lectures on the 
game laws, introduce theiii to an acquaintance with the canons 
of criticism. Such an opportunity of vengeance* was rather how- 
ever to be wished tliatt hoped ;; and therefore Colonef Thornton 
was not moire Joy fuUy surprised when at Dainacardoch he killed 

a 

^ All which Colonel Thornton says he had. In our mind, he should 
have gmn Cod" thanksi, and made no bOast of theUi. 

i who kept a pack of BOuhds and hunters, not^ to motion a 
and fix childM, bti' sixty- pounds a year; 
t ' A variety of the squitc-yvnri//, found in Scotland. 
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a char with bait^ than we were to detect a hunting, hawking 
£ng)h^b,aquire, poaching in the fields of literature. We therefore 
apprib&e Ootonel Thornton that he must produce his license, and 
estabjiisb bis qualification, or submit to the statutory penalty, i/t 
Urrotem of all such offenders. 

The Colonel’s book is a journal of a tour through Scotland, 
which, like Agricola, he invaded by sea and land at once, and 
with a retinue almost as formidable. When twenty horses had 
conveyed the Colonel and his trusty followers from Yorkshire by 
Kelso to Edinburgh, and thence by Glasgow, Dumbarton and 
Loch^Lomond to Loch-Tay, and thence by Dunkeld to Rails in 
the forests of Strathspey, they there received news of the em- 
barkation, consisting of a cutter deeply laden with stores and 
domestics, which had sailed from Hull to Forres, and had been 
twice saved by the presence of mind of an active housekeeper, 
who * in spirit outvied the men,’ p. 3. On the fiist occasion, 
she discovered a leak * by the trickling of water in her cot.’ 
Imputing it indeed to some other cause, she prudently gave no 
alarm till the same phenomenon occurred in another hammock ; 
and on a second eventful occasion, it was she who made the signal 
of distress, by hoisting her white linen on the oar of the jolly 
boat, p. 7a. After a long encampment in the moors, and after 
visiting Elgin and Gordon Castle, the train went by Inverness 
and the forts to Inverary, thence to Dumbarton and to Edinburgh, 
and so home by the western road. 

The performance is termed a Sporting Tour, not because it 
conveys to the reader any information new or old upon the habits 
of the animals unfortunate enough to be distinguished as game, 
Uor even upon the modes to be adopted in destroying them jr- 
oundum arUnt i but because it contains a long, minute, and pro- 
lix account of every grouse or blackcock which had the ho- 
nour to fall by the gun of our literary sportsman— of every pike 
which gorged bis bait— of every bird which was pounced by his 
bawksr<^f every blunder vrhicb made by his servants-^and 
of every bottle which was druufe by himself and his friends. 
Kow this, we apprehend* exceeds the license given to sportsmen. 
We allow them all the pleasure which they can procure in an ac- 
tiv^nde^UaratinK amusement \ nay, we permit them fo rehearse 
the exploh®^ of tbe field, lake and moor, as long as the audience 
^ engaged in devouring and digesting the spoils of the campaign : 

not one mi^te longer. Will Wimble himself, if we recol- 
l^t rightly, began and finished his account of striking, playing 
, fmd landing the hqge jack he presented to Sir Roger de Coverley, 
# within the time the company were engaged in eating it* And it 
^ a sportsman wishes to protract his narrative through close^time^ we 
apprise him that he must provide for the auditors a reasonable 

quantity 
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quantity of potted char, pickled salmon, jugged hare and deer- 
ham, or be satisfied with the attention of the Led Captain. For 
our own part, we may be believed when we protest we would 
liayc given a patient bearing to all the Colonels exploits if we had 
be^ admitted to partake of the dinner in his Dulnon camp, of 
wmch the following bill of fare, with many ‘ others, is given us 
with laudable accuracy. 

‘ A hodge podge. 

REMOVE. 

Boiled trout and salmon, 

Rein-deer’s toiiguc, 

Cold fowl, 

Brandered moor-game. 

SAUCES. 

Garlick, atid Capsicum vinegars. 

REMOVE. 

Cheshire cheese, 

Moor-game gizzards, 

Biscuits. 

Liquors— Port, Impel ial, Jamaica rum punch, with fresh limes. 

Porter, ale, &c.’ p. 1 29, 

Had we been fortunate enough to be regaled at this table in 
the wilderness, we would willingly and most conscientiously have 
listened to every story in the Colonel’s quarto — we would have 
caressed Pero, Ponto, Cargo, Shandy, Carlo and Romp, p. 151. 
— we would have wondered at the old cock and five polts, which the 
Colonel killed out of one covey ; ami wondered still more at the 
monstrous great pike, which was live feet four inches in length, 
('p. 86.^ although the story be a good half hour’s reading. Nor 
would we have refused to sympathise in the moving revei'ses of 
fortune, experienced by this emperor of sportsmen. We would 
have been sorry when he fired away his ramrod, or bruised the 
pipe so, that he could not return it fp. I5t.)— sorry when his 
tent tumbled down about his ears (p. 154.) — very sorry when 
a drunken ferryman jumped upon and broke the fourth piece of 
his fishing-rod (p. 52^— and very sorry indeed, wrhen he rub- 
bed the skin off his heel by the hard seam of his fen-boot. Nay, 
if the repast could possibly havelastedso long, we should havesub- 
mitted^tijankfuUy to gape and mourn over a gig stick on a gate-post 
(p* 33.)overabroken trace orspring(p. 30.) or over Sampson, the 
marvel of the Highlands, ahin^ (as the Colonel calls it), in a bog, 
though upwards of seventeen hands and a'half high (p. 73.) In 
short, we aver, that while our mouths were employed, our cars 
should always have been open^ and that, reviewers though we he, no 
hawk he ever reclaimed should have been more manny. * But at 

present 

* A term in falconry (Colonel Thornton informs ud,) for being 
gentle and well broken. 
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pjredetit are undet na obligaticm ei^er to be good Hstenera or 
courteous readers ; for the Colonel^ by the luode in which he has 
becI|^pjteascd to communicate the above important incidents, has 
o^r^^ed every privilege of those to whom iiich. Valuable iriforma- 
tiem is conveyed* To stuff a quarto with bis personal exploits of 
shooting and fishing, all detailed with the itjo&t unmerciful prolix- 
ity, is a tyranny surpassing that of William Rufus, who, though 
he turned his liege subjeefts odt of their houses to make a park, 
did not propose they should pay tl* 15s* for the history of his 
hunting— a proceeding which, ia our opinion, would have justi- 
fied an insurrection against Nimrod himselff 
• Wc have already said we do not find any thing in Colonel 
Thornton’s boc^ which is very new, even in his own department. 
The fallowing improvement upon fishing a lake, by hooks attach- 
ed to a float, may amuse the sportsman. 

* In order lo*^ describe this mbde of fishing, it may be necessary to 
say, that I make use of pieces of cot'k^ of a conical form, and having 
several of these all differently painted, and named after favourite hounds, 
trifling wagers are made on their success, %\hich lather adds to the spi 
tit of the sport. 

The mode'i^ baiting them is, by placing a live bait, which hangs 
at the end of alii^ of one yard and a half long, fastened only so slight- 
ly, that, On the pike’s striking, two or three yards more may run off^ to 
enaole him to his bait. If moie line is used, it will prevent the 
epOvt that atlertds nis diving and cairyinh under water the hound j w hlch 
pursued in a boat, down wind (which they alw^ays take), af- 
fords very excdlent amusement j and where pike, or large perch, or 
even trout, are in plenty, before the hunters, if 1 may so term these 
fishers, have run down the first pike, others are seen coming towaids 
them, with a vebci^ pjoportionable to the fish that is at them. 

\ In x fine summer^s evetung^ with a pleasant party, I have had e.\- 
c^R^nt diversbti j and it is, in Mt, Uie most adapted, of any, for ladies, 
whose company gives a gusto^ to all |ra#es.^ Note, p. 27. 

This amusement may appear a nt^e ehildisb. Nor will some 
ecrupulous sportsmen greatly approve of the recipe for mak-* 
ing birds lye by flying a hawl^ Pvec tUemM^ mode of shooting 
piost umroerously bli^>dy * ^ Other HigUandbuntm will observe, 
with ipdignatioii, that the Colonel expresses a dislike of the man- 
ly amoi^ent of dccMmlktng. But these are trivial o%ctioiu. 
V^at shall we say ‘of Uie tope in^hich tb<^ Colonel speaks of 
his guns^h^i^,^ Ws dergs^ his hawks,^ his servants^ his draughts- 
man, his frioMbf eggs, and currant jelly j 

what of the imppmooe he annexes to the breaking.of a buckle, 
or wetting of a powder-flask ; what of the OkBERs, 

regularly issued with military precision, and as rfegularly inserted 
ui the journal ! In sootb| we wUl contest ourselves with.copying- 

the 
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)the Coloners owtt account of a Highland dancing master presid- 
ing at a ball at Dalmallj. 

— ‘ Bu^^iiball never forget the arrogance of the master : his mode of 
marshalling his troops, his directiims, and other manoeuvres, were tru- 
ly ridiculous : he felt himself greater than any adjutant disciplining his 
men, and managed them much in the same manner/ 

We mean no invidious comparison j but Colonel Thornton, 
who piques himself on the poinp and circumstances annexed to 
a capital sportsman, admits the poor dancing master^s merit in 
ius proper department, and that he danced the Highland fling 
with the true Glen Orgue (he means Glenorchy) kick and 
we question whether the annala of his school might not afford 
as important and amusing information as the following specimen^ 
taken at random from the Colonel’s journal-— 

‘ We ordered dinner, as we had done the preceding day, eaily. 
Tired of sitting in doors, I took my gun, and killed, hobbling about, 
two brace of snipes, and was returning home, when one of the pointers 
made a very steady point, I perceived by his manner that it was not a 
snipe : came up to him, was backed by the other dog, and they footed 
their game. I apprehended it w^ould prove black game, not that I had 
.seen any near here, but could not conceive what it could be, till coming 
into some thinly disperoed, but stiiiled alders, they both made their 
point complete a wild duck flushed, which I fired at, and saw drop. 
The dogs still maintained tblac p<»nt as usual *, and, walking on to piek 
up the duck, lest he shotiUl jp^tmto the drains and give me some trouble, 
to lecover him, another r^, with which I was equally successful with 
my other barrel.’ p. 100, 

We were much amused with the Colonel’s recomrncndatioti 
to sportsmen, to keep one set of dogs for themselvCs, another 
to lend to their friends, p. 163. It reminds us of a gentleman 
who kept a case of razors for the use of those who unexpectedly 
spent tl^ night in his house;*-- it was astonishing how deeply his 
friends deprecated the hospitality of the strange r*s rafsor^ We 
must not omit to mefttroo, that tbe Colonel takes due care de- 
cently to intimate his success in a sport to which all sportsmen 
are partial, from Abyssinian Bruce, who hunted elephants mount- 
ed on a brown horse, to the most sorry poacher that ever shot a . 
hare at a gate by moon-light* Yet a more fastidious gallant 
would have disclaimed to form designs upon * a and 

amoke-dryed Highland woman upwards of forty five years old/ 
p. ia8 9 nor ^ we agree in hia compliments to the unparalleled 
silver hair of a young kdy, dsewhese and more respectfully 
lOentioned : either the GoloneKs veneration for age must be ex- 
treme, or he Valued the tresses of this Highland danssel for the 
fame reason that he admired the fur of the white hare. 

We do not intend to trace the Colonei chrou^ bis tonr, in 
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^hich W4 mii 3 t remark that there is scarcely a Gaelic name pro- 
perly spelled. Nay* etren on the plain gromd^of the Lq^wlands* 
he maki^ atrange hlnnders. He tadks*of $shxng^ in at 

Mindrutn^Mill* p. 13, when, in fact, he was at least ten miles 
di^fant from that river, which he seems to have confounded with 
the Bowmont, a streanx that is not even tributary to the Te- 
vW» but falls into the Tilb In like manner, he talks of those 
^ uncommonly beautiful hills the Teviot/ meaning, we think, 
the Cheviot mountains^ p« 14. Surely this accomplished sports* 
man has beard of Chevy Chase, lu pomt of style, we think a 
bold British foX*hUnter might have dispensed with many unne- 
cessary French terms, as paJI^tie for pallet, Metier for Rrt^jejseis 
for jesses, and, instead of * reckoning/ as the French express 
it, sans son hote^ might not the Colonel have ^ reckoned without 
his host,^ as we say in England ? 

The descriptions of the Highland landscapes which the Colo- 
nel met with on his route are very similar to what are usually 
found in books of tlie kind, abounding in all the slang by which 
tourists delight to describe what can never be understood from 
^description. The accounts of abbeys, castles, antiquities, &c. 
are bolstered oUt by quotations from Pennant and Gray. In- 
deed, whole pages ate borrowed from the former, without either 
shame or acknowledgement. The poetical scraps introduced are 
in general from well known authors, though the following, for 
ought we know, may be original : 

* See the bold falconers str^ up the lingy steep, 

^ 'Xlash through the jumpers, down the vadley sweep 5 
^ Npi half so swift the trembling doves can fly, 

Wjicn the fleiOe falcon cleaves the liquid sky.’ p. 130 . 
^ould like to know from a hawker of Colonel Thornton’s 
high &me, whether falcondrs do actually run faster then pigeons 
fly ; and, if they do, Wtiether it be absolutely necessary that the 
verse shodld hdt for it. We have only to add, that the engrav- 

S brom Mr Garrasd’s^esigns are pretty j and we hope this 
t# of praise ^o&cle that gentleman for the fatigues of 
a journey, petforsj^Jfke those of Mad Tom * on high trotting 
hot$e0,^ vriii<ih> acc^ttding to Colonel Thornton, is the appro- 
priate of an altiiit. By the way, we do not recog- 

nise Colmjpi ThorntonS humanity (elsewhere displayed in sav- 
ing lilb> and fo attention to diminish the torture of 

Ms wnhnded game) tn his treatment of Mr Garrard, whom, af- 
ter * geotly reproaching him for his timidity, be persuaded to 
follow to a stone overhanging a precipice, Wlmte^ bad his foot 
S^p^d, it would have been his last sketch/ ^ ^ 

'/We bid adieu to Clolond Thornton in nearly &e words of 
Bhekespeare^ 

Between 
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* Between two bawks^ which flics the higher pitch j 
Between twp dogs^ which hath the deeper mouth ^ 

Between two blades^ Which bears the better temper j 
Between two horses^ which doth bear him liest j 
Between two girls, which hath the merrier eye ; 

He hath, perhaps, no shallow spirit of judgement/ 

But whether those accomplishments will qualify him to delight 
or instruct the public as a writer^ is a point which we willingly 
leave to his reader’s determination. 


Art. XIL Miscellaneous plays. By Joanna Baillie. Loihdon^ 
Longman Hurst Rcss & Orme. 8vo* pp, 438. 1804. 

I N a former article * we took the liberty of expressing our disap- 
probation of the plan which Miss Baillie had announced, of 
dramatising the whole mental nosology, by composing a tragedy 
and a comedy upon each of the passions of the human mind* 
Though wc were not so sanguine as to hope that Miss Baillie 
would be converted by our arguments, we will confess that they 
produced a strong conviction in our own minds, and that we did 
not expect to be so soon compelled to retract or disavow them, f 
The perusal of this volume, however, has very nearly overset 
all our conclusions. It contains three plays, not written on the 
plan to which we had objected, and ao decidedly inferior to 
those which the same writer had produced in pursuance of that 
plan, that we cannot help regretting that she should ever have 
thought of abandoning it. We look upon the present publica- 
tion, indeed, as by far the most convincing argument that could 
possibly have been devised for justifying her original project 5 
and, as the writer takes care to intimate that, in spite of this 
little deviation, she has no sort of intention to relinquish it, we 
cannot help suspecting that she l)ad some view of this sort in the 
composition. 

The plays in this volume consist of two tr^edies and g come- 
dy ; and the fair writer^ in the preface, is particularly earnest in 
requesting that her reader, would lay down the book at the end of 
each play, and only fake it up again after the lapse of several 
days. With the first |>a|t of this request We are inclined to 
think that many will be induced^to comply^ who would consider 
the second as unreasonable } an^ ^ har(%, as Mm Baillie assurer 
us> she must think hOrself treats hj the refusal/ we are bound 
in conscience to acknowledge that 'we have disregard^ the whole 
petition, an^ read the volume from be^oing to end at a single 
siniog. In palUation of this ofiet^^ we nqiay be ^rmitted per^ 

P f a ' hap^ 


* Vol. II. p. m. 
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haps to observe, that the injuiktion does not seem iq {lorfect 
consisteqoSr 'V^ith some of the other statements in her introduc-* 
The reader is first directed to pause So lon^ after every 
majr enable him to proceed to the next wjfth tbe aaine 
as if It had stood first in the collection ^ aOd then he is 
rofioMrmed, tl)at the co^dy is placed between the two tragedies, 
that he may enjoy * a little flickering of the sunbeams as be j^assea 
from one sombre gloom to another/ Indeed, the only motive 
'which Miss BaiUie’s modesty allows her to state for having pub- 
lished the said comedy, is this humane anxiety to support the spi- 
} its of bet reader under these tragical impressions 3 from which, 
however, she iusiits upon their being perfectly recovered before 
they are allowed to apply to the antidote^ 

Tlie first play is entitled * Rayncr,’^ and was written, we arc 
happy to find, many years ago. Miss Baillie Cannot possibly write 
a tragedy, nor an act indeed of a tragedy, without showing ge- 
nius, and exemplifying a mote dramatic inception and expression 
than any of her m^em competitors ; but she is always deficient 
in the conduct of her fable, and frequently injudicious in the se- 
lection of the inpidents^ upon which it is made to depend. Wc 
cannot conceive any thing more unhappily imagined than the sto- 
ry of Rayner, qor any things more completely trite dnd puerile 
than tlie incident^ by wbkh it is unfoIdiNi. If Miss Baillie had 
not ptetiously achieved a very high reputation as a dramatic 
writer, W6 should have been inclined, after perusing this produc- 
tidn, to say thdt nothing at all approaching to excellence could 
ever be expect^ from a writer who could ^lild up a tragedy on 
a series of such miserable eommon<^placCs» 

Rayoer is a gallant young soldier 3 of a thoughtless and impro- 
vid^t disposition, like aQ heroes of rotnapee ; who falls into low- 
spirttSf beaiuae an old uncle, from whom he had great expecta- 
rions, is induced to disinherit him, and leave all his fortune to an 
artful legacy^hunter called Hubert. In this mood, he is introdu^ 
ced to a band of gentlemen robbers, commanded by Count Zat<» 
terloo, who are as mefty and jovial as fabulous banditti have al- 
ways been bound to be since the puldication of Gil Bias, or ear<- 
fier. These free spirits propose to murder poor Hubert next night, 
as he pusses trough a wo<^ with a ^iety of portmanteaus con- 
taining hit iSUgot I' Itsfyner, after sdverul compunctious 
Tisitings of opttute. Is mn\ly determined, by his landlord's impor- 
tunity about iSiO reckoning, to take a share in the enterprise. 
With thisjaudable intentioo, he teprim With his new associates 
next night to the where there is, of course, a g^eat deal 

of thunder and li^tuihg* |n the storm, he is separatedfrom the 
gan|^ and, losing bis way, wanders, as was naturally tp have been 
epnjectured, into the cell of a hermit, who turns out to tmve been 

a 
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a murderet ui his day also^ and terrifies his visitor into penitfenoe 
by the sight of the terrors and agonies of his remorse. In the 
mean ti|jie> the re|)ort of fire-arms leads hijn to fear that the deed 
is done without him, and he rushes out tp assure himself of the 
truth. TpK? robbers, better versed in such perilous circumstances, 
after finishing their job, malce their escape 5 but poor Rayner is 
soon caught by certain officers of justice, carried before the ma- 
gistrate, tried, and Condemned to die. In prison he is visited, be- 
sides the chaplain in ordmary, by an aiBFectionate daiusel of the 
name of Elizabeth, to whom he had been betrothed, and by an 
old General, who takes a vast affection ibr him, and makes many 
unsuccessful attempts to procure his pardon. But the most fortu- 
nate circumstance that occurs during hjls confinement, is an ac- 
quaintance he pontrives to scrape up with an African prince, 
who officiated as a pot-boy in the prison, and was very harsh- 
ly used by the jailors and debtors, on account of bis unfor- 
tunate propensity to tippling. Rayner, one cold evening, detects 
this iUustrious personage in the act of stealing his cloak, and 
generously makes him a present of it ; prudently considering, that 
as he was himself to be beheaded next morning, it could not be 
of much more use to him- The sabl^ chieftain is filled with ‘so 
much gratitude for this unexpected donation, that he slips out be* 
fore daylight, and cunningly saws half through the platform on 
which the executioner is to mount before giving the fatal stroke^ 
The consequences of this ingenious device arc obvious. The last 
cfficer of the law tumbles down on the pavement, to the vast sa- 
tisfaction of the spectators j and bumps his head so terribly on 
the stones, that the execution is necessarily delayed till one of his 
apprentices can be sent for. In the nick of time pomes a messen- 
ger from Count Zaterloo, who had been sadly wounded in the 
affray, confessing that he atone was guilty of the murder^ and 
that Rayner was not so much as present at its perpetration. Up- 
on this he 1,3 immediately declared not guilty (though it; is per- 
fectly plain that be ou^ht to have been hanged a!^ an accessory 
before the fact), marties Elizabetli, and is consoled for the loss 
of his uncle’s fortune, by theold General’^ promise to make him 
his heir. This is the mtjin story. There are some moral scenes 
with Count Zatterloo, illttstrating theb^ effects of excessive pa- 
rental indujgetM^, and the ingratitude of kept mistresses. 

Out of such incidents as thesoi our readers will probably allow 
that it would not be easy to make a good trsfcgedy. We certainly 
are not inclined to bestow; this appellation ppon Rayner ; but 
when Wo consider the m$n:ef ials upon which she had to work, we 
are'fatheraurprised that Miss Raillie should have been ^ble to 
make o§t‘8o many good speeches and passable scenes as we have 
met with. There are some impressive touches in the scene be- 
tween 
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tween RayHaf and the pehitent Hermit in the forest, and a consi- 
derable powtfr q£ pathetic representation in his first meeting 
with Blitaheth on his way to the prison. The best scenes per- 
haj^ are those which pass between the lovers after his condemna- 
tion^ We shall ventpre upon a few extract®, 
f Rayner, Thop sayest well, mp sweet Elizabeth > 

In this I have against thy love offended. 

But in the brightness of fair days, in all 
The careless gaiety of unrufRed youth, 

Smiling like others of thy sex, I loved thee ^ 

Nor kitew that thou wert also formed to strive ] 

With the braced firmness of unyielding virtue 
In the dark storms or life-*>-alike to fiourish 
in sunshine or in shade.— Alas ! alas ! 


It was the thoughts of seeing thee— BuJ: cease ! 

The die is cast j I'll speak or it no more : 

The gleam which shews to me thy wond'rous eKcellencc 
Glares also on the dark and lowering path 
That must our way divide. 

^ £//«{. O no ! as are oPr hearts, our way is one, 

And cannot be divided, Strong affection 
Contends with all things, and o'ercometh all things. 

^ Rayoet\ Alas, my love 1 these ate thy words of woe, 

And have no meaning but to speak thy woe . 

Dark fate hangs o’er us, and we needs must part. 

The strong affection that o’crcometh all things 
Shall fight for us indeed, and shall o’ercome : 

But in a better world the vantage lies 
Which it shall gain for us : here, from this earth 
We must take different roads and climb to it, 

As in ^omc pitiless storm two ’nighted traveller'^ 
i-Ose on a wild’ring heath their ’tangled way, 

And meet again. 

( Elh, Ay, but thy way, thy way, my gentle Rayner— 

It i^ a tcrriblp one. 

Oh flesh and blood shrinks from the horrid pass ! 

Death com^s to thep^^t nS he viriteth 

The sick man’p bed, pillowed with v^ceping friends : 

Q tio I nor yet a$ bh the battle’® fidd 

IBEe meets the blood wtirm’d sqh^er in his mail, 

Wtn 'Thou mu$t bend thy neck, 

Ttus ti^ck muh4 minb anti^ now cipcM close 
Do fd^I the lovmg warmth of youlhful iife i 
Thou must bencarii the stroke— O hautnd { horrid ! 
(sapporiitt^ her from Ming to th gtoundf 
‘ My dcgi? BMaabeth, my mo^ bclov’d 
Thou art a&fghled with a horrid picture 

By 
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By thine <sim fiwy upon it : 

. ^1 is not Ar^ifuJ. irf Ih® «ctu«J proof 
‘ Wl^icu on th’ approadi frpwns darkly.’ 18-80. 

^ Afterwards, when the old geaeraJ expresses his intention to so- 
licit for a pardon, Elizabeth throws herself at his feet, and says, 
* Eli%, We ask not liberty j wc ask but life. . 

O grant us tins, and keep us where they will, 

Or as they will. We shall do no disquiet. 

0 let them grant us life, and we will bless them ! 

Rayner, And wduld^t thou have me live, Elizabeth, 

Eorlom and sad, in lothly dungeon pent, 

Kept from the very use of mine own limbs, 

A poor, lost, caged thing > . 

’ FM%» Would not I hvc with thee ? would not I cheer thee ^ 

Would’st thou be lonely then ^ would ’»t thou be sad ^ 

I’d clear away the dark unwholesome air, 

And make a little parlour of thy cell. 

With cheerful labour eke our little means, 

And go abroad at times to fetch thcc in 
The news and passing stories of the day. 

I’d read thee books ; I’d sit and sing to thee : 

And every thing would to our^wilUng minds 
Some observations bring to cheer our hours. 

Yea, ev’n the varied voices of the wind 
O’ winter nights wopld be a pky to us. 

Nay, turn not from tnc thus, my gentle Rayner ! 

How many suffer the extrem^es of pain. 

Ay, lop their limbs away, in lowest plight 

Few years to spend upon a weary couch 

With scarce a friend their rickfy draughts to mingle ! 

And dost thou grudge to spend thy life with me ^ 
c Rayner. I could live with thee in a pitchy mine j 

In the cleft crerice of a savage den, 

Where coils the snake, and bats and cwlets roost, 

And cheerful light of day no entrance finds. 

But would’st thou have me Ibre degraded also j 
Humbled and low ? No, liberty or nought 
Must be our boon,’ 85-7, 

Though all thw part of the play brings strongly to our riwl- 
lection the prison scenes in Measure fur Measure, yet we think 
Mias has succeeded iu her attempt combine, in the 

chameteruf Rayner, a great deal of warlSke gallantry, and of 
thoughtles and active Ooi||rage, with a considerable horror and 
dread 'for the aolenan app^ach of certain and Inevitable death. 
In one passage, he says to thie priest, 

< ^eath is W m awfcl ttog j nay, Esther, 

1 fear to die, Asd were it in my power, 

By 
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Bf suffmng of iht kcexiM jpdcking psinS;^ 

To keep^o]^ me still nature, 

I could suA things^ endure, th|it thou would’iit marvel,. 

And cross thyself to sec such cowaud brayery. 

For dh ! it goes against the mind of 

To be turn’d out femn its warm wonted borne, 

Ere yet one rent admits the winter’s cUlh’ p. 91* 

IjlFe add also the following soliloquy, supposed to be spoken on 
the ni^ht before his execution* The thoughts are not new } bat 
there is^ along with soni^ heaviness^ considerable force ot 
ceptioii and estpresmon 

* Manner* This bell speaks with a deep and sullen voice : 

The time comes on apace with £^ent speed. 

Is it indeed so late ^ (Looiing at his watch.) 

It is even S 04 

( Pausing^ and looking still at the watchy 
How soon thne dies away ! yet, as I watch it, 

Methinks, by the slow progress of this hand, 

I should have livki m age since yesterday, 

And have an age to live. Still on it creeps, 

Each little moment at another’s heels, 

Till hours, d^y$, years, and ages are made up 
Of such small parts as these, and men look back. 

Worn and bewilder’d, wond’ring how it is. 

Thou trav^Uest like a ship in the wide ocean, 

Which hath no bounding shore to mark its progress j 
O Time ! ere long I shall have done tvith thee. 

Wien next thou Icadest on thy nightly shades 
Though many a weary heart thy steps may count. 

Thy midnight ’larum shall not waken me. 

Then shall I be a thing, at thought of which 
The roused soul swells boundless and sublime, 

Or wheels in wildness of unfathom’d fears : 

A thought ^ a consdousness ^ unbodied spirit. 

Who but would shdnk from this ? 

But wherefore shrink ? came wc not thus to earth ^ 

« And he who sent, prepared reception for us. 

A Ay, glorious are things that are prepar’d, 

' As we believe J*^p*-yel, hc^v’n pardon me I 

wpuH seulk bc^eth my wonted cov’ring, 

, ilbt ifiatte ; wten next thou fiU’^st thy nightly term- 
shell ilk Fyc J 3^ upon thee sjiu ! 

M?in Where weak infemev^ apd tim’r<ms age, 

And fearfulness haye gone before thee ^ 

And wheife, *h5 WeU as him of firmest soul, ' 

The meim^-mteiicd and the coward are. 

Then 
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Then tiiist th^ nature, at.the approaching push, 

The min4 doth ^pe itblf to its own wants. 

And can bear aU things*’ . p, 

.We can afford no more extracts from this play* From those 
which we have now giviMi, our readers'- will perceive that Miss 
Baillie’s style and diction^ with some quaintness and much ine« 
quality, has in it, Upon the whole, more vigour, nature, and ani- 
mation, than that of any of our modern draniatists* It has all 
the substantial characters of poetry, too, with scarcely any thing, 
of the vulgar poetical diction ; and is always, a great deal richer 
in conception and imagery, than in melody and phrases. The gay 
scenes, we think, are very clumsily and heavily delineated \ and 
the humours of the turnkeys, executioners and clowns, arc abso* 
lutely insupportable. 

Wc come now to the comedy, which is called * The Country 
Inn.’ Miss Baillie positively must not write comedies. She 
wants that talent ; and she has higher talents. There are strong 
indications of good sense indeed, and good humour, in the 
speeches of her favourl^te characters % and the diction throughout 
has the merit of being very nati|ra], and of approaching more 
nearly to the tone of real conversation, than is usual in the mo- 
dern drama. But the dialogue, along with the ease of common 
conversation, has a good deal of its and insipidity ; and 

there is a lamentable deficiency both of incident and character, 
for which no atonement could be made by the utmost accomplish- 
ment of expression. The Country Irtii is by much the worst of 
Miss Baillie’s comedies. With the same want of brilliancy, pro- 
bability and interest, , it has less variety, an4 n much more offen- 
sive proportion of loW humour than any of its predecessors. The 
characters, too, have all too much mediocrity about them to be 
interesting : they have np passion, and scarcely any distress or 
perplexity. The ludicrous incidents are all extremely childish ; 
and the moral and reasonable passages have neither tenderness nor 
energy. " ^ 

The story, in case our readers have any anxiety to know it, is 
as follows. A worthy baronet abdut forty, whom tOo much sense 
has a humourist, imd koptu bachelor, is sto^^ped at a country 
inn by the snow, dobg With a dissipated idle nephew, a great ad- 
mirer of his own beauty and accomplishments. In the same 
house thnre happens to be a gentleman ^et, the activity of whose 
fancy has converted the chambermaid into a nymph of enchant- 
ing beauty, and irresistible ete^^Oe of manners.^ By and by ar- 
rives a c:o^h, an did Wy and two nieces ; one very 

pretty, amiably and accomplished, but with scarcely any fortune j 
the other a downright idiot^ sup^sed to be a great heiress, but 
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in reality aAmodt a$ po6t aa her ccm^n* The old lady h a great 
znatch^mak^r^ and paf^ttccrlarly an^cioi^ to dbpoae of the most de« 
serving of her nieces to the Wonet^ who fortunately turns out to 
be an Sd acquaintance. The yUUtig lady sees through this |dot 
, of her aunt; and being, of course, much above mercenary mo* 
tivcs, thinks herself bound to frustrate it, by treating the gentle- 
man with particular coldness and neglect* By" listening at her 
chamber-door^ however, he contrives, In his turn, to Safe through 
the motive of her indifference ; and thereon filing desperately in 
love with her, communicates as much of his passion' to her as is 
sufficient to obtain her consent to marry him towards the close of 
the fifth act. In the mean time, the nephew elopes with the idiot 
niece, and is regaled, upon his return, with discovering that her 
personal accomplishments form almost the whole of her dowry. 
The poet, at the same time, in spite of the ungenial weather, 
leads the chambermaid to the altar, and is rewarded for his foUy 
by finding that an old uncle had that morning left her ten thou- 
sand pounds. Such are the incidents which, with the help of the 
pleasantries of David the oi^tler, and Will the postillion, and the 
humours of the landlady and bagpiper, Miss Baillie has contrived 
to dilate into a comedy in five acts, entitled, The Country Inn. 

The last play is a tragedy, called Constantine Paleologus. The 
subject is thedownf^l^ Eastern empire, by the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks. It is by for the best in the collec- 
tion j and, though * horribly stuffed witli circumstance of war,’ 
and composed throughout in a style rather more turgid and ambi- 
tious than any of Miss BailUe’s other compositions, approaches 
much nearer to the standard of Count Basil and De Montford than 
the preceding contents of the volume had permitted us to expect. 
Miss Baillie’s own account of the object she had in view, and the 
impressions under which she proceeded, deserve to be given in 
her own words. * • 

* The subject of ft is taken from Gibbon’s account of the sci^ of 
Constantinople by the Turks. It was a subject that pressed itself upon 
me, at a time wheh I had no thoughts of writing at all, and (if I may 
use the expresaon) wou/dhe written upon. The character there dis- 
played of Constantine Taleplo^, the last of the Cmsars, a modest, af- 
fectionate, domestic man ^ nursed ip a luiturioUS court in habits of in- 
dulgence and ^ without ambition, even without hope, rousing 

himself up on^ ajfftfUach of unavdidablc rum } and deserted by every 
Christian prince m Europe, desihted by Ms own worthless and en^ated 
subjects, supported 06nt by a generous band, chiefly of strangers, de- 
voting themselves to him from generous attacbment !— to see bmii thus 
circumstanced, nobly fronting the storm, and perishing as became the 
laijt of a long line ofkings, the last of the Romans was a view 
of msui— of noble and dignified exertion which it was impossibly for me 
' ^ to 
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to thcmgH well aware that no play I am capable of writing can 
ever be equal to what sueh a subject deserves So much was I pleased 
with those generous tics— may I be permitted to make, use of a scrips 
ture phrase, and say, those ” cords of a man binding together the 
noble Paleologus and Ixis brave imperial band, that, had I followed my 
own inclination, deDneating those would have been the principal object 
of the piece* But convinced that something more was requisite to in* 
teresf a common audience, and give sufficient variety to the scenes, I 
introduced the character of Valeria, and brought forward the domestic 
qualities of Constantine as. well as those of the unfortunate priiice and 
beloved leader.’ p. xiv. xv. ’ f 

The Character of Constantine, indeed, and his fate, constitute 
the whole interest of the drama. It cannot be said to have any 
plot, and scarcely any fable. It is merely the history of the two 
last days of the siege ; and though an attempt is made to diversify 
the business o£ the scene, by the introduction of a mutiny and an 
embassy, yet we see clearly the doom of the emperor from the 
very opening of the piece, and the attention is never effectually 
diverted to any other object. The inferior characters are not 
striking. There is a kind of rhetorical flourishing in the speeches 
of Othus, which was intended, we suppose, to charaterize the man 
of letters in his new vocation of a soldier ; but it is merely bom- 
bastic and declamatory, and wearies us almost as much as the dull 
villany and tedious treachery of Petronius and Marthon, There is 
something rather' magnificent in the charadter of Valeria, though 
wc cannot te brought by any means to approve of her going to 
consult the magician as to the destiny of her husband. Such a 
proceeding is not only unsuitable to her lofty and commanding 
temper, but the incident itself is beneath the dignity of tragedy. 
Shrines and oracles may be resorted to by distressed sovereigns, 
without any breach of decorum ; nay, witches and wizards may be 
consulted with sufficient propriety, -provided they live ’alone in ca- 
verns and dreary forests, and give out their predictiems for love, 
for fear, or for hatred. But for i^ri empress to go disguised like one 
of her chambermaids, to a professed conj a roris apartments, in an 
obscure alley of a great city, and, to pay het money at the door 
out of gratitude for beirig surprise with goqd news, is; an inci- 
dent which corresponds sq ill With the tqftjr tono of tragedy, that 
it could scarcely find admittance into the mqrc^ dignifi^ species 
of comedy, character of however, certainly is 

represented considerate give the 

following £dl^rt^e 36 ttact. , .^he deserted monarch, after having 
cpuoterfekM i chen^rful intre^dUy in the midst of tis officers, 
thus private i 

♦ ' M . ■ by'foy frioidly'sidc, 

‘ ; 1*11 give my heart i little breathing space j 

For.^ 
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Fear t>h ! tht generous love of these brave 
IJbdding thus nobly to mf sinking 
^Presses it sorely. 

From thee nor from mysclif can I conceal 
The hopeless state in which I am beset. 

No foreign prince a brother’s hand extends 
In this mine hour of need •, no Christian state 
Sends forth zealous armies to defend 
This our begirded cross : within our walls, 

Tho’ with the addition of our later friends, 

I cannot number soldiers ev’n sufBcient 
To hold a petty town ’gainst such vast odds. 

I needs must smile and wear a brow of hope, 

But with thee, gentle Othus, I put off 
AH form and seeming 1 1 am what I 
A weak and heart-^rent man.— Wilt thou forgive me ? 

For I in truth must weep, * 

‘ Othus* Yes, unrestrained weep, thou valiant soul 

With many a wave o’er-ndden \ Thou striv’st nobly 
* Where hearts of sterner stuff perhaps had sunk : 

And o’er thy fall, if it be so decreed, 

Good men will mourn, and brave men will shed tears, 
Kindred to those which now thou shed’st. Thy name 
Shall in succeeding ages be remembered. 

When those <£ mighty monarchs arc forgot. 

^ Constan* Deceive me not j thy love deceiveth Uiee. 

Mens’ actions to futurity appear 

But as the events to wluch they arc conjoined 

To give them consequence. 

0 no, good Othus, fame I look not for. 

But to sustain in heaven’s alkseeing eye, 

Before^ my follow men, in mine own sight. 

With graceful virtue and becoming pride, 

The dignity and honomr of a man, 

T'hus station’d as I am, I will do all 
That man may do, and 1 will suffer aU-*- 
My hfsart within me cries, that man can suffer. 

Bhall low..born men on scaffolds firmly tread, 

For that tbfir hui^ible townsmen should not Wush, 

And shall 1 shrit^c } No^ by the living God 1 
J wiU,jri<j 5 t;^rfnk,"^b^ I shed th^ tears. 

1 would^ kpoWs, ip a poor Voodiuan’s hut 

Have ^ht'my peaceful days, and shar’d my crust 
With her who would have chcei’d rpe, rather fa| ^ 

'fhan on this throne 5 but, being what I am» 

I’U%e it nobly.’ p. 335«36-37. . ’ ^ . 

, Jh the scene of tfit ipurreOtion, the f^eakness chapter, 
k&mher the preponderating influence of his domestic affections, ia 
“ represented 
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represented perhaps 4 little tod plainly* When he proposes to 
go and repel the insurgents in person, Valeria addresses him 

- " Q, no! thou shall not go ! 

Yea, 1 am bold } nSistondne ni(!)tks at state, 

And strong afieeiion scorns all reverence ; 

Therefore, before these lords, ev’*n upon thee. 

Thou eastern CaSar, do I boldly lay 
My woman’s hand, and say, Thou shall not go.” 

* Constant Thy w6man?« hand is stronger, sweet Valeria, 

Than warrior’s iron grasp, 

But yet it may not hold met Strong affection 
Makes thee most foarful where no danger b* 

Shall eastern Ca^ar, like a timid hind 

Scar’d from his watch, conceal his cowering head ? 

And does an empire’s d^e require it of hint > 

Valeria, Away, away with all those pompous sounds I 
I know them not. 1 by thy side have shar’d 
The public gate, and th’ applauding shouts 
Of bending crowds : but I have also shar’d 
^I'he hour of thy heart’s sorrow, sdll and silent. 

The hour of thy heart’s joy. I have supported 
Thine aching head, like the poor wand’rcr’s wife. 

Who, on hb seat of turJ^ beneath heaven’s roof, 

Rests on hb way,— Tbe storm beats fiercely on us ; 

Our nature suits not with these worldly times, 

To it most adverse. Fortune loves us not j 
She hath for us no good : do we retain 
Her fetters only ? thou shall not go ! 

(Twinifig her arths round him.} 

By that which binds the peasant and tjic prince, 

The warrior and the slave, all that do bear 
The form and nature of a man, I stay thee ! 

T hou shall not go. 

* Constan. Wouldst thou degrade me thus ? 

* Valeria. Wouldst thou unto my bosom give death’s pang ? 

Thou lov’st me not. 

* Constantine (^with emotion^ stretching out his hands to his friend^^ 

who stand at sofni distance} 

My friends, ye sec how I tun fetter’d herc- 
Ye nho have to my i'^en fortuUes clung 
With gen’rouS love, less to redeem their fall 
Than on my Waning foie by u^ble deeds 
To shed a ray of gracefid dignity : 

Ye gen’rous and devoted j still with you 
1 thought to diare all dangers : go^ye now, 

And to the eurrentgof this swelling tide 

Set your brave breasts alone. (Waving them off with Air 

nand^ and then turning to her^ 
' Now, 
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Now, wile, wBef« wouldst thoo lead me ? ^ 

VAUEiCWf ^pokHHg wiSA grm snetgy ^ ih friends wh nre turning ns 
iftn^ out) 

There, were ! O, there ! thou hast uo other way*’ 

» ' p« 305'J5-7. 

In the subsequent scene of the q^Utng 6f the iiistfrreotioii. 
Miss Baillie appears to us to have imitated her own representa- 
tion of the suppression of the mutiny in Count Basil j and, like 
other imitators, to have ^Uen very far short of the original. 

The last parting scene between dre imperial personages is state- 
ly on the part of the lady* 

• Constant Good-morrow, noble brothers and brave leaders : 

Are we all here convened — Now, Valeria ! 

* Valeria. I understand that smile, ^ 

Here with thy gen’rous fiicnds, whose love to thee 
Most dearly ccUed in my heart I wear, 

And unto whom I have desired much, 

Before we part these gratelul thanks to pay— 

Here to those noble jfriends, and to God’s keeping, 

I leave thee.— Yet, be it permitted me-— 

For that thy noble head and lib’ral brow 
Have ever cheerM me as my star of day. 

Blessings and blessings let me pour upon them ? 

(Putting her Anna upon Ms hcadferofntlg^ and kissing his 
fri^enead.') 

For that thy genVous breaH has been the hold 
Of all my treasur’d wishes and dear thoughts, 

Tbit Ibnd embrace. {Enihracmg him,) 

^ # Yea, and fpr that thou art 

My sire, and sov’reign, and most honour’d lord. 

This humble homage oi my heart receive, 

[Kfteeling^ and kissing his hand,% 
CoNSTAKTlNE {Rmsing and embracing her wuk great emotion,') 

< No more, my dearest and most noble love ! 

Sparc me, 0 spare me I Heaven be thy protection I 
Farewel !’ p. 40d, 407, 

The $c^es in the Turkish camp ate not good. The big blus- 
tering sA degpolSj an4 the crouching adulation of slaves, admit 
of little v^t^ion.Tt is predmUy a mistake, hpwever, to suppose 
that the pm m dl^poric, or his vizirs and generals as obse- 
quious, in thf A^bomet the Second as in those of Selim 

the Third. There i$^Jomi^thing striking in the following passage* 
Mahomet, making the rounds of his oamp the night beiote the 
grand attack, attended a single olScer, comes in one quarter bo 
the walla of the <£evotfd city, as to hear thU murn^r that 
l^es froix^ her gates, and asks 


' What 
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- i- j ; ‘ "Vyiiat -wwnds are tlicse ? 

Qsndr. ^ Ha«t tliou %got; we aip so, near the city ? 

It is the murmV^^g of her streets, 

Which, the soft brecaie wafts, to, thine ear, thus softly 
Mix’d with the chafings of the distant waves. 

Mahomet 

* And let me listen too ! I love the sound ! 

Like the last whispers of a dying enemy 
^ It comes to my pleas’d ear. {Listening^ 

Spent art thou, proud imperial queen of nations, 

And thy last accents arc upon the wind. 

Thou hast but one voice more to utter *, one 
Loud, frantic, terrible, and then art^thou 
Amongst the nations heard no more. List ! list ! 

I like it well ! the lion hears afar 
Th’ approaching prey, and shakes his bristling mane, 

And lashes with his tail his tawmy sides, 

And so hear I this city’s nightly sound. 

Silent shall be the march : nor^djgim, nor trump, 

Nor clash of^arms, shall to the tvatchful foe 
Our near approach betray : silent and soft, 

As the pard’s velvet foot on Libya’s sands. 

Slow stealing with crouch’d shoulders on her prey.’ p. 372-3. 

Miss BailUe says, somewhere in her preface, that this play was 
WTitten with a view to its being represented on the stage, and a- 
pologises for the quantity of pomp and scenery which it exhibits, 
from^ the desire she felt of indulging the taste of the spectators in 
these particulars. Now, if we had not read this explanation, we 
will confess that we should have been disposed to seek an apology 
for the peculiarity to which she alludes, in the very opposite sup- 
position, and should have excused several of the marginal ex- 
positions of the scene, by suggesting that the play was.no.t in- 
tended for actual representation. It appears to us, indeed, that 
a very great part of the last act would not admit of representa- 
tion. It opens with a view of the assault, with artillery and 
battering engines playing on the walls, houses tumbling down, 
and soldiers marching, together with ‘ a prospect of the breach, 
in the back ground, with the confused fighting of the besiege;d,i 
enveloped in clouds of dust and smoke.’ After a good de^ of 
hard fighting, and loud shouting, under ihc very eyes of the spec- 
tators, there is * a terrible noise of arms, &c. and presently one 
of the pillars in the middle of the stage falls down, and opens a 
wider viewvof the battle, and the Turks are seen rushing through 
the breach, and carrying every thing before them.’ Now, all 
this may/be described perhaps with great eloquence andefiect; 
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but does Miss Baillie reajly btlieve it possible, by any effort o£ 
mechanism, to represent it to the eye, i^ithin the walls of d 
theatre^ in such a way as not to be absolutely ridiculous ? There 
is a city taken by the Turks, we believe, in the celebrated en- 
tertainment of Blue Beard ; but we scaredy ima^e thdt Miss 
Bdillfe had it in view to enter into competition thdt meri- 
torious performance. 

The death of Constantine, who falls fighting bravely in the 
breach, and the distracting an^tiety of Valeria, are represented 
with truth and simplicity, rather than with great pathos or effect. 
In tfce midst of the conflict, the empress, stunned with the grow- 
ing noise of the batt)^, and ignorant of its issue, is lepicsented 
as traversing her apartment with agitated steps, and thus saying 
to an attendant— »- 

* Oh, will this state of tossing agony 
No termination have ! Send out, I pray thee, 

Another messenger. 

* Lucia. Indeed I haVe^ litUc space of time 

Sent many forth, but none return again, 

< Valeria, In little space ! Oh it hath been a term 

Of horrible length ’ such as rackM fiends do reckon 
Upon their tossing beds of surgy flames, 

Told by the lashes of each burning tide 

That o^er them breaks.— Hark ! the quick step of one 

With tidings fraught ! Dost thou not hear it ^ 

* Lucia. No ) 

I hear it not. 

* Valeria. Still is it the false emnage of my fears ? 

Ah ! hearing, sight, and every sense is now 
False and deceit^ grown.— I?ll sit me down, 

And think no more, but let the black hour pass 
In still and fixed stupor o’er my head. {Sits down upon a hw 
seat^ and eupparis her bended head upon both her handfl) 

* Lucia 

^ Now I do hear the sound of real feet 
In haste approaching* 

Valeria (starting up,) 

* Sc^e one brings us tidings. 

What may they be ^ Qmck steps should bring us good. 

(Enter Messengek.J 
Say all thou hast to say, and say it quickly. 

If it be good hold up thy blessed hand, 

And 1 will bless the token.— -^No, thou dost not ! 

’Tis evil then.-^-How is it with my lord ^ 

What dangers still encompass him ? , 

* Mess. No dangers. 


^ Va/ena. 
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‘ Valeria. And dost thou say so with that ternble look ? 

Is he alive ? Have all deserted him ? 

* Mess. No, round his. body stiU some brave men fight, 

And will not quit him till they be as he is.’ p. 411, 41 
When the massacre is at least arrested by the command ot* Ma- 
homet, the effects of the respite thus brought to the survivors is 
described with great force in the following passage — 

* OJHcer^ Like a sudden gleam 

Of fierce reluming light at the storm’s close. 

Glancing oit horrid sights of waste and sorrow, 

Came the swift word of peace, and to the eye 
Gav»e consciousness of that which the wild uproat 
And dire confusion of the carnage hid. 

^ Tirst woman, 

‘ Alas ! be there such sights within our avails ? 

^ Officer. ‘ Yes, maid, such sights of blood ! such sights of uatu^ ! 
In expectation of their horrid fate, 

Widows, and childless parents, and ’lorn dame^', 

Sat by their unwept dead with fixed gaite. 

In horrible stillness^ 

But when the voice of ^race was heard aloud, 

So strongly stirr’d within their roused souls 
The love of life, that, even amidst those horrors, 

A joy was seen — ^joy hateful and unlovely. 

I saw an aged man rise from an heap 
Of grimly dead* whereon* new murder’d, lay 
His sons and grandsons, yea, the very babe 
Whose cradle he had rock’d with palsied hands, 

And shake his gray locks at tlie sound of life 
With animation wild and horrible ! 

I saw a mother with lier murder’d infant 

Still in her arms fast lock’d, spring from the ground— 

No, no ! I saw it not ! I saw it not ! 

It was a hideous fancy of my mind.’ p. 420. 421. 

Valeria stabs herself in presence of Mahomet, and, with her 
flying voice, intreats Othus, whom she does not know to be 
mortally wounded, to record and vindicate the virtues of her 
husband : then seeing him look pale and sad, she says— 

^ What means that woeful ra#tion of thy head ^ 

Mine eyes wax dim, or do I truly see thee ? 

Thy visage has a strange and ghastly Ipok : 

How is it with thee ? 

* Othus, As one who standesl at the city^s gate, 

Through which his earlier friends have past, and Waitd 
Impatiently, girt in his traveller’s robe, 

To hear the welcome creaking of its bars. 

* Valeria. Ah ! art thou wounded then ? Alas ! alas ! 

Art thou too of our company ? sad trav’Uers 
Unto a world unknown. ^ 

V«L. Y. NO. 10. H h . 
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^ Othus. Nay, say not sad, though to a world unknown. 

The foster’d nursling, at tn’ appointed season, 

Who leaves his narrow crib and cottage home 
For the fair mansion of lus lordly sire. 

Goes to a world unknown, 

* Valeria. Ay, thou would’st cheer me, and I will be cheer’d. 

There reigns above who casts his dark shade o’er us, 
Mantling us on our way to glorious light.’ p. 433. 
Mahomet, who has been represented all along as envying anrf 
admiring the high spirit and generous attachment of the Chris- 
tian leaders, turns round to them after this scene, and ^ays~ 

* Ye valiant men, who have so serv’d your prince. 

There still is in the world a mighty monarch, 

Who, if he might retain you near his throne, 

Shall he say near Ms heart, in such dear zeal ? 

Would think his greatness honour’d. 

‘ Othus. Great sultan, thou hast conquer’d with such arms 
As power has given to thee, th’ imperial city 
Of royal Constantine j but otlier arms, 

That might the friends of Constantine subdue, 

Heav’n has denied thee. 

* Rodrigo. No, mighty prince *, they who have serv’d for love^ 

Cannot like flyiug pennants be transferr’d 
From bark to bark. 

‘ Mahomet (impatiently.) 

‘ I understood you well, and you are free. 

Mine arms, such as they are, of heaven are bless’d j 
That is enough. 

‘ Othus. That were indeed enough j but heaven oftimes 

Success bestows where blessing is denied.’ p. 436‘, 437; 
From the large extracts which wc have given from this trage- 
dy, our readers will easily conclude that we think more favour- 
ably of it than of any of its companions ; and we hope that the 
perusal of these passages will induce them to concur in that opi- 
nion. With a number of very gross defects in the management! 
and execution, it has, in most of the important scenes, a degree of 
truth, simplicity, and vigour, v<^hich are of the best example in the 
present state of the British drama : and the diction, though in 
some measure distorted by too sedulous an imitation of Massinger 
and Shakespeare, is always sustained by a spirit of poetry which 
would redeem greater deficiencies. 

Upon the whole, however, we are afraid that this volume will 
by no.niims add to Miss Baillie’s reputation. A pretty large 
propei^U of it is unequivocally bad, and those parts which 
might have appeared excellent in an unknown writer, make but 
an i^fferent figure when contrasted with her own previous 
p^ttctions. We have the less hesitation in expressing thus 

freely 
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fteely our sense of the deficiencies of this publication, as th^ 
writer has already obtained an established reputation, and seems, 
from some expressions in her preface, to be sufficiently aware of 
the extent of her claims on the public indulgence. That she 
has very extraordinary talents for dramatic poetry, is unquestion- 
able ; but the more rare and precious those talents are, the more 
it must excite our regret to see thein wasted in injudicious ex^ 
ertions, or disappointed of their high reward by precipitate, pro- 
fuse, or unadvised publication. We have great respect for 
Miss Baillie’s qualifications ; but we wish her to respect herself, 
and to respect the public, a little more than she seems to do. 
Hers are not the talents that are calculated to enchant an idle and 
undistinguishing multitude ; her voice is pitched for a narrower and 
more select audience ; and she ought to recollect, that, in such cir- 
cles, the praise that is gained by genius may easily be forfeited by 
security. We earnestly exhort Miss Baillie to write no more co- 
medies ; to keep her assay tragedies in her portfolio ; and not to 
give any new ones to the world, till she has submitted them to 
the revision of some experienced and impartial friend : her ori- 
ginality cannot now be subjected to any imputation, and though 
she will not easily meet with a superior in genius, it will not be 
difficult for her to find an instructor in taste. 


Art. XIII. Precis Itistoriquf de la Revolution Franqaise Convene 
tion Nutionale. Par Lacretelle, jeune. 2 vol. 24°. Paris, 
i8oa. 

1 T is not very wonderful, we conceive, although it certainly is 
i rather unfortunate, that the various accounts hitherto publish- 
ed, as histories of the French Revolution, have been but Httle 
calculated to satisfy the curiosity it has so powerfully excited. If 
time is found essential to mature the reflections of the historian, 
on the most common national transactions \ how long an interval 
may we not reasonably anticipate, before we can expect a judici- 
ous or impartial account of that astonishing aera ? The scenes to 
he described still operate too forcibly on the recollection of the writ- 
er, and their effects are still too visible arouttdhim ; and even should 
no personal sufferings or national animosities exasperate the feelings 
of the historian, the bare contemplation of the horrors that signalized 
tlie reign of the National Convention, might be sufficient to disturb 
his impartiality. In such a scene the relator is apt to be hur- 
ried a wajr by indigiiation and abhorrence, and to fancy that by 
indiscri^hia^c and profuse invective, he offers the best reparation 
^ G g 2 to 
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to outraged humanity. But it is not thus that mankind can reap 
the dear«>bought fruits of experience. Errors of judgment are 
not to be classed with perverseness of design ; nor should the ex- 
cesses of an over-heated imagination be confounded with the a- 
trocities of deliberate cruelty. Forgetting a while his private opi- 
nions, the liistorian should endeavour to enter into the views of the 
different actors in this dismal tragedy ; and carefully distinguish 
bow far the catastrophe, that eventually resulted from their con- 
duct, corresponded with the motives by which it was directed. 

Even now that the light of experience has come to guide our* 
speculations, where is the man that wdl not confess the extreme 
difficulty (to use no stronger word) of clearly delineating the line 
of public duty which a real patriot ought to have pursued from 
the commencement of the French Revolution ? To mark the er- 
ror, that actually proved a fruitful source of calamity, is now indeed 
an easy task ; but if fancy itself is bewildered in conjecturing the 
means by which a prosperous issue might have been secured, in- 
dulgence surely is due to those wdio acted immediately under the 
misruling influence of so perplexing situation. Indulgence, 
therefore, ought to prevail in the breast of the author who under- 
takes the history of these awful times. But while Royalists, 
Constitutionalists, and Republicans, are still mourning the cruel 
extinction of their hopes, by the untoward progress of the re\^o- 
lution (and what writer can be without predilection to one or 
other of these parties ?) is there not too much reason. to fear that 
disappointment will seek vent in the asperity of animadversion, 
and prevent the truth and candour of inquiry ? 

Yet, though a time when animosities have scarcely abated their 
vigour is peculiarly unseasonable for the w^titing of history, pub- 
lic curiosity demands, and various motives urge individuals to 
supply details on a subject which demands so universal an in- 
terest. It must therefore be considered as fortunate, if, under 
stich citcamstances} a publication should appear, which, how- 
ever unequal to the highest standard, exhibits at least an impartial 
narrative, enlivened by judicious and temperate observations. To 
this commendation the work before us appears to be fully 
entitled* It is written throughout with a dispassionate candour, to 
which the more is^due, as it is the proddetion of a person 

by no meatMMii el;ranger to the characters or events he is describ- 
ing- we should imagine to be a friend of limited 

monar^^ I #ut neither royalists nor republicans can charge him 
with ibmuimess- Their conduct, in many instances, is mentioned 
in such terms, that the party^attachments^of the vrfitet are scarce- 
ly discernible. Even the Jacobin faction must do to the 

his candour $ the impetuous fury of Banton 'and his 

follolver!;}. 
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followers is distinguished, in his pages, from the cool systematic 
barbarity of Robespierre, St Just, Collot D’Herbois, Couthon, and 
Billaiid- V arennes . 

Had M. Lacretelle displayed more comprehensive views of his 
subject, or observed at least a clearer and more connected arrange- 
ment of events ; we should iiave had more reason to lament that his 
work is constructed on so very abridged a scale. The principal facts, 
though distinctly, and in themselves fully, presented, are rather 
exhibited as detached pictures, than adjusted in their relative po- 
sitions to each other. The reader is thereby frequently left to 
conjecture the influence of contemporary events on the leading 
transactions ; and wc have often been indebted, for just views of 
their dependencies, to the chronological table which is prefixed to 
this history. 

The style of M. Lacretelle is not, upon the whole, such as will 
appear agreeable to an English reader. It is not deficient in 
neatness or perspicuity, but it is alFectcdly broken into short 
smart sentences, and perpetually seeks to borrow energy from 
metaphor, and vivacity from antithesis. 

At the period with which this work commences (the meet- 
ing of the National Convention^ affairs were overcast with a set- 
tled gloom, that countenanced the fears of the most desponding. 
Trance had already seen ty/o successive legislatures. On th6 
convocation of the States-Gencral, lively expectations had per- 
vaded even distant countries. The numerous imperfections of 
%he ancient monarchy were generally admitted ; and few persons, 
oompiratively, were adverse to the efforts of a populous and 
civilized nation, to restrain, by constitutional boundaries, the 
vast and undefined powers of the Crpwn. In the progress to 
this desirable end, unpromising appearances were soon manifest- 
ed. It was confirmed (for, before, ‘it needed not demonstration) “ 
that the attemi^t of transforming into free men, a people, nurs- 
ed from earliest infancy in the habits of a despotic government, 
and utterly unused to the exercise of political rights, cannot be 
carried into execution without the most violent convulsions. 
Popular disorders broke out in several quarters ; the members of 
the National Assembly were placed in a critical dilemma ; a dis- 
ordered state of the finances had given birth to the first oppor- 
tunity of establishing a free constitution ; they were eager to 
improve it, in opposition to every effort apprehended from the 
court. Though many were dfcle to discover the seeds of future 
danger in the growing fermentation among the lowest orders, 
yet the power, which they had been longest taught to feel and 
to dread, was viewed in the most formidable light by the majori- 
ty ; and the unsteady, irresolute character of the benevolent 
, ’ Ggs ‘ Louis^ 
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Louis, misconceiveH, or mi srep resen tea as insincere and hypo- 
critical, confirmed tCeir purpose of divesting the monarch of every 
efficient prerogative, ft was not till they had oniiilhlated every 
thing of royalty but tiie name, that they became sensible that 
they had, at the same time, removed every barrier against the 
license the populace With a timidity, the example of 
which was but too often imitated afterwards by their country- 
men, they shrunk from a resistance which might still have been 
effectual ; and while they thus devolved on the legislative assem- 
bly the task of supplying a remedy, of which they felt and ac- 
knowledged the necessity, they strangely excluded from it the 
very persons from whom it was most to be expected. Was it 
pusillanimity, affecting the cover of sc If* denial ; or real, though 
mistaken disinterestedness, or pitiful jealousy of rival talents, 
that gave birth to the decree, which rendered ineligible for the 
new legislature every member of the National Assembly ? Thus 
were the most eminent politicians in France, men enlightened 
by reflection on a short but instructive career, viitually banished 
from the councils of their country. 

If the errors of an assembly, that united the greatest talents, 
were to be traced to a want of practical experience, how far froni 
encouraging was the prospect that o^Tened with its successor? 
The novelty of political discussions had produced a considerable 
ferment in the public mind ; the attachment to the Sovereign had 
been greatly enfeebled by the unfortunate flight to Varcniies, 
and the suspected conspiracy of the court with the powers arm- 
ed against France. Under circumstances thus unfavourable th«j 
members of the new Assembly were elected. 

The party that soon obtained in it a decisive ascendency, was 
chiefly composed of deinities from the department of the Gi- 
ron^. Most of these persons were very young, and many 
of them distinguished for talents, and zealously intent on tlie 
Welfare of their country. But the ancient republics of A- 
thens and of Sparta bad fired their imaginations j they were 
blind to the true character and habits of their countrymen; 
and forgot that those republics had not sprung up on the 
ruins of despotism, nor amidst a genera,! dissolution of mo- 
rals. To destroy the constitution they were sworn to main- 
tain, was accordingly fhe secret wish of their hearts : the 
vanity of several hoped to eclipse their famed predecessors 
in the work of legislation. Ye^some regard for their oath, 
aided by prudential considerations, restrained them from a- 
vowing their aim, and drove them to pursue it through a dis- 
guised and crooked policy. No system could have been more 
tdn^ilde than that which they adopted. They conceived the 
project of employing the people, to effect thct down- 
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fal of royalty, and the populace of Paris assumed in their eyes 
the dignified character of the national representative: they 
concerted the insurrection of the 2d of June, and after- 
wards that of the icth of August, which drove their Mo- 
narch to seek the refuge of a captive within the walls of 
the assembly. The Jacobins had seen, with secret exultation, 
the gradual erection of a new sovereignty, the reins of which 
must, they foresaw, be ultimately transferred into their hands. 
In all measures that accelerated the ruin of legal authority, 
they had supported the Girondins with their votes ; they had 
also joined them when a too anxious regard for popularity 
had urged them to overlook, or to palliate, the sanguinary 
excesses that provoked the animadversions of the constitu- 
tional party. But their policy, as well as their language 
on these occasions, drew a visible line of separation between 
them. They boasted, before the popular assemblies, of the 
marks of odium and ignominy with which they were branded 
by tlieir rivals ; because, instead of oflering a timid and in- 
sincere apology, they had boldly avowed their warm approbation 
of every act of the sovereign people. They cautioned them 
assiduously not to lock for friends among men who flattered them 
indeed as instrunr^ents by which they hoped to secure their own 
elevation ; but to vest their entire confidence in a party, wholly 
and ardently intent on e:?falting the lowest orders of society. 

The icth of August completed their triumph. They were 
now sanctioned, by tlie example of their opponents, in excit- 
ing the people to open insurrection : they were able to form a 
pretty correct estimate of the impunity that would attend any 
conspiracy. In the midst of the trepidation and disorder creat- 
ed by the near approach of the combined armies to the metro- 
polis, they rose upon the municipality 5 replaced its members by 
creatures devoted to themselves ; assassins were dispatched to 
the different prisons, and massacred the defenceless victims con- 
fined there on the most vague suspicions. The Legislative Assem- 
bly heard, while sitting, the report of this horrid outrage ; and 
awaited, in silent and lethargic terror, the period of its consum- 
mation. Expiring, agreeably to what was still called the con- 
stitution, a few days after, its members separated ; having mere- 
ly vented, in empty declamations, the,, feelings that ought only 
to have been satisfied by the most terrible example of retri- 
bution. 

Such was the hopeless termination of this second Legislature, 
and such the auspices that ushered in the National Convention \ 
of which wc are now to attend to the general outlines. In Pa- 
ris, and even in remoter districts, the elections bad .proceeded 
nud^l^he impressions of terror, which the 2d of September had 

diffused 
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dIfFused. A horde, such as the world had not till then seen 
arrived in the garb of legislators, crowded the side of the 
Assembly to which they gave the appellation of the Mountain, 
glorying in Danton, Robespierre, and Marat^ as their chiefs. The 
opposite benches were occupied by the great majority of members, 
but they were not alike united into one compact body. At first; 
indeed they seemed wholly devoted to theGirondins ; they joined 
in their cries of vengeance against the assassins ot September, and 
the authors of various outrages committed in other quarters. But, 
as M. Lacretclle observes, 

* Among those who supported them at present, all did no, I approve 
of their conduct in the preceding Assembly, '^fhe Girondins were not 
followed with blind devotion \ their views often appeared too subtle, 
and at other times dangerous *, they betrayed too evidently a puerile re- 
gret for their former popularity, and were still but lop prone to make 
imprudent sacrifices for the chance of regaining it. They offended on 
two or three occasions, but especially on one of great importance, men 
of consciences less pliable than their own *, . but, what proved still mors 
fatal, they experienced the utmost treachery from some of the new de - 
puties, who had eagerly courted their connexion. Barrere, whether 
his vanity was hurt, or his timidity had already caught the alarm, esta- 
blished a party independent of the common cause *, one of those mlxt 
parties, to which the vulgar crowd in assemblies ever repairs for safety, 
cm the approach of alarming storms 5 one of those parlies, that crouch 
under every threat, yet seem to dictate every law \ thai destroy the 
good of every measure by dint of modificatioiis \ and arrest the course 
of crimes, only to give more maturity to their contrivance.’ 

The abolition of Royalty, proposed, equally to the mortification 
and surprise of the Girondins, by Collot D!Herbois, one of the 
September assassins, and voted with tumultuous acclamation at 
the first sitting of the Convention, had alone retarded the attack 
with which they were intent on overwhelming their adversaries. 
The contest was opened by Lasource on the 25th of September. 
He set forth in glowing colours the atrocities that had been per- 
petrated, and represented them as the prelude of a projected Dic- 
tatorship, Cries of ^ Name the Dictator I’ resounded through 
the hall. In the confusion of voices, the names of Danton^ Ro- 
bespierre, Marat, were distinctly heard The particulars of this 
sitting are peculiarly interesting. The Girondins were now in 
the plenittide of their strength ; and this fir^t trial demonstrates a 
total want of concert among the adversaries of the Jacobins, a 
predominant timidity in the Convention, and the overawing inflii- 
eoce of the furies that filled its galleries, which Could not but be 
improved, by ordinary dexterity, into the ultimate triumph of the 
abandoned ruffians. The stentorian voice of Danton first 
c^r^anded a hearing. By artfully reviving the insidious and 
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truly unmeaning charge of federalism against the Glrondins, he 
succeeded nevertheless in dividing their supporters. Robespierre 
next rose. 

* Never did this frigid orator descend so far beneath the part which 
he was destined to fill. He exhausted the patience of the Assenkbly 
with lii$ ponderou's egotism and unmeaningness : at every moment, bit- 
ter sarcasms and galling apostrophes interrupted and * perplexed him, 
without, however, affecting In the slightest degree the fatiguing mono- 
tony of his speech. One of his own party, a man named Osselin, yield- 
ed to his impatience. “ Cease, Robespierre,” said he, “ to ; talk to 
us al)out thyself j answer this single question : Hast thou aspired to the 
Dictatorship^” Robespierre eyed him with savage fierceness 5 and 
that single glance mUst have been to him the presage of death. The 
members ended by enjoying the cnioiion and perturbation of the 
lyrnnt j and the idea punishing him was most remote fiom their 
thoughts. Woe to the people, among whom the sense of ridicule en- 
feebles that of indignation ^ This sentiment seemed however to re- 
kindle at the sight of Marat. The public had long dcaibted the exist • 
ence of such a monster. The patriots themselves supposed, perhaps 
without believing it, that his sanguinary publications were the concealed 
crime of some royalist who sought to dishonour liberty by its excesses. 
There v:as however such a being ! the 2d of September had revealed his 
existcr.ee \ he was called a refnesenlalive of the nalion. He began his 
apology. How could it be lieard, and how can I at this day retrace it ! 
I shall present, without varying, the expressions, the prominent features, 
pf this speech, such as they were collected. “ Accuse no man,” said he, 
** Danloii, Robespierre and others. I alone, I suggested the idea of 
a tribunate, triumvirate, dictatorship ; call it as you wall : I have no 
fears of being disowned by the people 5 they know my principles and 
my al tael mien t to their interests. Yes — I declare it, painfully afiected 
by the violent paroxysms with which my country was convulsed, view- 
ing her on the point of being ingulphed in her own ruins, I saw^ one 
only chance of saving her, the Dictatorship •, and I proposed it : but I 
wished that il should be committed to the hands of a man, upright, and 
of an energetic character, who might, wdth calmness and with justice, 
cut off the heads of the guilty. Already a hundred thousand patriots 
have fallen, victims of iniquity j the lives of a hundred thousand more 
are still threatened. People \ why didst thou not believe me ? If, 
the very day on which the Bastile w^as conquered, less deaf to my voice, 
thou hadst laid low' five hundred heads of machinators, thou hadst im- 
printed terror in the souls of the rest, and the new order of things 
would not have encountered so many obstacles.” 

‘ The Convention shuddered. Many members sprung from^ their 
seats to tear froi^i the tribune the monster, the sight and the voice of 
W’hom they could no longer endure, Vergniaud obtains a hearing. 
^ How paiiiful for said he, “ to replace at this tribune a man 

jill drehche.d in calumnies, gall and blood ?” The disgust he ex[presses, 

' every 
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every one appears to feel. Vergniaud forgets Robespierre and Danton, 

but he urges with warmth the expulsion or punishmejit of Marat He 

reads a number of the Jlmi du Peuple^ in which Marat estimated, witli 
the most phleomatic ferocity, that liberty could now only be s'xured 
by cutting oif sevt nty thousand heads. Shouts arise in the galleries, 
approving the calculation of Marat. Consternation spreads through the 
Assembly. The greater number of deputies still detest proscriptions, 
but they r^iucy themselves surrounded by an army of proscribers. Some 
deserl tlie hail j they say ’lis from horror at the recital of such atroci- 
ties, and they were c illed upon to punish them ! Marat again appears j 
he avows the paper that has been read ^ he shews another in rvhich his 
cruelty is somewhat mitigated. The Mountain approves its principles 
with a thousand clamorous shouts 3 the remainder of the Convention is 
silent, or scatters itself abroad. Marat adds insult to the fugitives. 
He himself announces his triumph. “ Blush,” says he to his trem- 
blirg colleagues, “ at your onrn precipitation in accusing the patriots.” 
Drawing a pistol from his pocket, he proceeds. “ If the decree of ac- 
cusation against me had been carried, I wms resolved to blo’w out my 
brains at the foot of this tribune. This then is the fruit of my nightly 
vigils, of my labours, of my misery, of my siiflFerings ! Well, however, 
I will remain among you to brave your fury.” I'his consummation of 
ciFrontery is treated as madness. Fear hides itself under an affected 
contempt. “ Let us leave individuals,” exclaims Tallicn : “ secure 
the safety of the republic 3 decree that it is one and indivisible.” 'I'he 
decree is carried. Thus, from this struggle, which the Girondin accu- 
sers bad opened with every presage of victory, there only results an ob- 
scure perfidious decree, w^orded as a fatal sentence upon their party. 
The whole character of the Convention is imprinted in tliiS sitting. 
The events of that day must have completed the general conviction, that 
nothing but a military force could henceforward secure the freedom of 
debate, A decree had been early obtained lb authorise such a measure 3 
owing to timidity or want of system, its execution was neglected. The 
Girondins hoped to overwhelm Robespierre by a more formal accu- 
sation ; Louvet undertook the charge 3 his speech electrified the Con- 
vention, Instead of seizing the opportunity of summary justice against 
that sanguinary monster, they yielded to bis request of eight days for 
preparing his defence — for organizing the galleries in his favour. The 
result may be conjectured. What now suspended the vengeance of the 
Jacobins against opponents who had so flagianlly betrayed an irregular, 
pnsteady, pusillanimous spirit ? 1 'hc fate of the captive Monarch re- 
mained undecided, and they resolved that Louis should prepare the way 
to the scaffold. 

‘ The Girondins were on this occasion entangled in their own tor- 
tuous policy. In general, they were inclined to save the life of the 
King 3 but their wild theories led them to compass this point through 
an appeal to the people at large, subsequently to his condemnation by 
rjbe Assembly, Concuning therefore with the Jacobins on the first 
■ :r question, 
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iquestion, “ Is Louis guilty they secured to them a victory in the 
first instance, the consequences of which were irretrievable. Tliirty- 
eight only out of 721 members had the courage to adopt the language 
of Lanjuinais, “ You cannot be at once the accusers and the judges of 
Louis ; Every one of you has previously delivered his sentiments ^ 
many have done it with a scandalous ferociousness,” 

We would with pleasure extract several passages in the ac- 
count M. Lacretelle has given of the trial and condemnation 
of that unfortunate King ; they do cquid honour to his heart, 
to his judgement, and to his powers as a writer. But this is a 
subject familiar to most readers, and in our narrow limits we 
must give a preference to fticts and details less generally kpown. 
Wc shall insert, however, the particulars he has given relative 
to the close of the scene. 

‘ The inhabitants of Paris in arms were specLdtors of his exe- 
cution. They had been assembled to piotcct it. 7'he commune of Pa- 
ris well knew tliat the immense majority of its citizens saw this sacrifice* 
with horror. It armed them, to remove every ground for its fears ; iii 
other words, it marshalled them timid and suspicious under the command 
of its llctors. As courage is propagated in a multitude by the multi- 
tude itself, so its terror is never more profound than when reflected from 
every eye at once. The people, alarmed, repaired to their sections. 
Woe to the absent, tlieir names were enrolled. On entering the ranks, 
each was astonished to meet with so many men eager for the blood of 
the King — all the dastardly had swolu the number. A double row of 
men, thus asscrnblci/, filled all the streets through which Louis v^ as con- 
ducted to the scafTokb When they saw him, or fancied they saw him, 
(he ^vas almost w^hoby concealed in the carriage by those along with 
him), the quivering arms seemed ready to fall from their hands. Fe- 
rocious ciies were little rechoed — sobs were suppressed — every one 
feared to have been delected. But when J^ouis bad ceased to live, the 
public grief ohibiled of Itself a more striking testimony. Persons came 
back gloomy, absorbed in thought : the mob itself, whether from com- 
passion or disappointed cuiiosity, loaded Santerre with imprecations for 
having drowned the last words of the King. During the whole day 
Paris was still, almost a desert — the inhabitants shut themselves within 
their families to weep — the streets were only crossed at intervals by 
bands of ruffians, whose songs and barbarous dances were characteristic 
of fury, intlead of joy they strove to imitate. 

The assasination of a Jacobin deputy, who had voted for the 
death of the Kiqg, vv^s followed with important consequences. 
Availing themselves of this event, to represent the common dan-< 
ger by wliich both parties were threatened, some deputies prok 
posed a reconciliation between theGirondins and their opponents. 
This hollow truce was fatal to the former. As its price, they 
parted wuth their only prop, Roland, who w’as dismissed from his 
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fiffice of Minister of the Interior ; the decree against the Sepv 
tembrisers was suspended. But the Jacobins could not long dis- 
semble their hostility : the heads of the leading Girondins were 
deipanded at the bar of the Convention ; a plot even was formed 
to assassinate the whole party within its walls. FLid jhc Giron- 
dins improved, with the firmness and dexterity of which their 
adversaries afforded them so many examples, the detection and 
consequent failure of this conspiracy, it would be difficult to cal- 
culate how nearly they might have approached to a final triumph. 
A commission of twelve was appointed, empowered to take cog- 
nizance of all plots against the republic. They began by arrest- 
ing Herbert, the turbulent solicitor of the Commune of Paris. 
Their enemies were panic-struck ; they dreaded a formidable re- 
action ; but when they saw no further blow attempted, their con- 
fidence returned, and they resolved to precipitate the fall of such 
timid adversaries. The Convention was besieged by tumultuous 
petitioners; the firmness of Lanjuinais for a time sustained tho 
wavering resolutions of his colleagues ; but they yielded at length 
to the ignominy of releasing the prisoner, abolishing the commis- 
sion, and of allowing 40 sous per day to the insurgents, authors 
cf their humiliation. What barrier remained to protect them ^ 
Sensible they were now at the mercy of their opponents, several 
deputies friendly to them repaired to Danton. 

‘ 'I'hey had clearly observed that this powcr&l demagogue, though 
employing the Commune as his instrument, viewed it with apprehension 
— that he thirsted less for vengeance than for rule. They came to of- 
fer him the Dictatorship. Danton appeared considerably staggered by 
this late proposal. He thought that the danger might still be warded 
off by him ; but he distrusted the Girondins, ■ and fancied they would 
n6t be disposed to ratify the treaty. He repeated, at different times, 

They have no confidence,’’ and departed. It was no doubt the 
thought of despair to offer the Dictatorship to Dantott, Had he beei> 
invested with it by the Convention, a reign violent, cruel, disgraced 
with a thousand traits of opprobrium, had commenced ; but it would 
h^ive fallen far short of the tyranny, with a hundred thousand heads, 
that was established by the insurrection of the following day.’ 

The day alluded to is the famous 2d of June, that terminated 
in the arrestation of all the leading Girondins^ and of several in- 
trepid members who occasionally supported them. We must apo- 
logize for giving very partial extracts of a narrative that is wor- 
thy of being inserted at full length. 

The C^mn^une of Paris, resolved on the downfal of the Gi- 
rondins, called all the sections to arms ; carefully directing, how- 
ever, that to those of St Antoine and St-Marceau should be as- 


pgned the special service of ovejawing the Convention, and of 
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proceeding to what extremities the day might require. Elenriot, 
d daring jacobin, was appointed Commander in Chief, The Gi- 
rondins, with their usual want of concert, neither wholly absent- 
ed themselves from, nor repaired in a body to the Convention. 
The Assembly was, unknown to itself, beset on every quarter. 

‘ ^lenrlot permitted a body of petitioners to pass through his ranks. 
^ Deliver up to the people,’* they cry “ the traitorous and conspir- 
ing deputies.” “ Was it then without reason, ” exclaims Lanjuinais, 
** that w^e denounced to you the plots of an usurphig Commune ? Well 
abandon now to that Commune yoUr colleagues, your authority, youf 
honour. Crouch under these new tyrants j you who rejected the oppor- 
tunity of punishing them j or rather imitate us. Men, whom they more 
particularly threaten, await aiid brave their fury. You may make me 
fall beneath tVicir steel, but not at their feet.” The courage of a 
sirlgle man upholds the Convention j the murderous peLilion is rejected 
by the order of the day. 

* A scene of tumult Ensued — the sovereign people would be obeyed. 
Barrere proposes, as a middle expedient, that the Girondins should 
suspend themselves. Four obey the invitation. Barbaroux disdains the 
example — is torn from the tribune, 

‘ kurijumais hurries towards it. Legendre, then a fanatical follower 
of Danton, and even of Marat •, Legendre, who since opened his heart 
to humane and generous sentiments, had the brutal ferocity of raising 
his hands against Lanjuinais, and threw him down. He had not af- 
fected the coui’age, nor even the serenity of the upright man. The 
voice of Lanjuinais is again heard. “ 'I'he ancients, when they 
prepared a sacrifice, crowned their victims with tioweis and garlands ; 
and you, more cruel, you assault, with disgraceful blows ; you outrage 
the victim that makes no effort to escape your knife.” The effect of 
these eloquent words w^as, to produce a momentaiy silence on the part 
of those executioners. They heard, without daring to interrupt him : 
ihe same orator threatens them with the awful consequences of their 
triumph 5 their future dissensions j the horror attached to their names; 
and this greatest evil, that of having formed such a compact with crimes, 
that crimes henceforw^ard w'ould retain them in spite of themselves. He 
had not ceased speaking, when a part of his prediction seemed accom^ 
plishing.’ 

A friend of Dantoii had been insulted unknowingly by the 
toob surrounding the Convention. Danton, enraged, proposes 
that the whole Convention should go out to the armed body and 
make sure of its dispositions. 

‘ The Convention arrives at a passage opening upon f/ie P/ttce du Ca- 
^ouseL Henriot, his aides-de-camps, several members of the Commune:, 
supported by a triple row of bayonets and pikes, come forward to close 
the issue. The preadent reads, with a timid voice, the decree that has 
been passed. “ Return,” cries the Revolutiouaiy General, “ return 
to thy post, Darest thou give orders to the Insurgent people ^ the 
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people wills that the traitors should be given up \ give them up, or go 
back.” He then exclaims, “ Cannoneers to your guns ! Citizens, 
to’ arms !” Cannons charged with grape arc pointed against the Con- 
vention j peces are levelled against many of the deputies. They fly. 
Marat embraces Pfenriot, and, thanks him in the name of the country, 
The monster is heard on all sides vociferating, “ Comrades, no weak- 
ness ! Don’t quit your post till they are delivered up ! The Con- 
venfional procession seeks a passage by two other outlets, and tince it 
is again repulsed. Marat appears at the head of a hundred ruffians 
ready to perpetrate any massacre at his signal, I order you,” he 
calls out to the Convention, “ I order you, in the name of the people, 
to go in, to deliberate, and obey.” The members re-enter the Assem- 
bly, A man who, by his inflrmities, seemed fitted to be an object of 
pity, but w^as only a monster of iniquity, Couthon, with a tranquil 
voice, with the most dreadful air, b^ins, “ Well, my colleagues, you 
have now convinced yourselves that the Convention is perfectly free. 
The horror of the people is only declared against faithless mandatories ; 
but as for us, we are still environed with all their respect, with all their 
affection. What wait we for ? Let us obey at once the calls of our 
conscience, and their wishes. I propose that Lanjuinais, Vergniaud, 
(then followed twenty seven names of the most eminent Girondius), be 
put in arrest at their respective homes.”-^Tlie decree was carried. 

History does not exhibit a more wonderful vicissitude of for* 
tune than the triumphs of the Jacobins after this period. Hated 
even in the Convention ; detested by the great majority of the 
inhabitants of Paris ; threatened with a civil war in seventy de- 
partments, that promised at first to espouse the cause of the Gi- 
rondins ; worsted already in many engagements with the Ven- 
deans, wijo had raised the standard of Royalty ; the frontiers as- 
sailed by the best disciplined armies of Europe ; the General that 
had led their armies to victory abandoning their cause. In scarce- 
ly eight months this awful aspect was completely changed ; and 
d division among themselves was the sole source of their ruin. 

It would eviduitly lead us into too wide a field, did we attempt 
to follow M. Lacretelle in his judicious remarks on this variety 
of topics. As a general observation, it may be staled, that the 
same want of concert, which had proved so fatal to the Giron- 
dins in the Convention, attended them'in their flight. The Jaco- 
bins anticipated tlicm in all their designs ; and, by lavishing mo- 
ney to the lowest populace, seduced them to their cause. The 
mutual haired between the Republicans and Royalists not only 
prevent^ icooperation, but materially counteracted the progress 
of the latter. They, from their perfect union and greater vigour, 
Were by far the most formidable enemy of the Convention ; and 
M. Lacretelle leaves his reade‘« strong grounds to conjecture, that^ 
j[ia4'tbey obtained a timely supj)ly^ though of ammunition only, 
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from Great Britain (which they repeatedly solicited), or had not 
the King of Prussia, with singular inadvertence at least, permit- 
ted the entire garrison of Mentz to be sent against them, the is- 
sue of the contest must have been widely dilFerent. With regard 
to the operations of the combined powers, he censures the long 
inactivity of the Prince of Cobourg, at a crisis when the French 
army was almost totally disorganized by the defection of Du- 
niourier : and he characterises, in rather unqualified terms, the 
order of the Cabinet St James, so he styles it, by which the 
forces of the Duke of York were separated from the main army ^ 
an event followed by our discomfiture at Dunkirk. The reduc- 
tion of Ly6n« after a siege, the account of wliich forms a most 
awful, yet interesting episode in his history, might, he insinuates, 
have been doubtful^ had a diversion been efFected on the side of 
Savoy, or had the Austrian and Prussian armies cooperated in the 
manner that was proposed. He taxes, moreover, the generals of 
the latter with an unaccountable and fatal supineness in follow- 
ing up their decisive successes at the lines of Weissemburg. 

But the great engine by which the Jacobins were enabled to 
crush their adversaries, and to raise armies, which accumulating 
like torrents, ultimately subdued resistance, was the terrible law 
of the 17th September, which consigned to the prisons (an inter- 
mediate step to the guillotine) all persons reputed suspicious^ 
From that decree there did not merely result a term, whose legal 
import might be applied to at least four-fifths of the population 
of France ; the means provided for its execution created a tyran- 
ny with branches more widely disseminated than the world had 
hitherto beheld. To the revolutionary committees was delegated 
the unlimited power of arrestation. ^ Of these/ says M. La- 
cretelle, ^ one at least was appointed in every village ; Paris alone 
had forty-eight j in short, throughout the country, two hundred 
thousand men chosen from the dregs and refuse of society, were 
constituted sovereign arbiters of the liberties and lives of the su- 
perior orders.’ One is astonished, that a law thus glaringly out- 
rageous, should not have operated an universal revolt ; still more, 
that when the scaffold afterwards daily streamed with blood, the 
same passive submission should have prevailed. M. Lacretelle re- 
marks, and no doubt with justice, that the war, which then 
threatened the very existence of the country, diverted a spirit 
which despair itself must have last forced into action. Yet^ 
after making every allowance for this, can France escape the re^ 
proaches of posterity for a total want of the most exalted cou- 
rage? Courage in the field her inhabitants have unquestionably 
shewn ; but there is a courage still s iperior, which witliout any 
assuraned of co-operation, with no views of glory and promotion 
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to support it^ would have disdained to crouch beneath a vulgar 
tyrant j intent, when friends, when a country, pleaded for delU 
vcrance, at every risk, to try the chances of salvation. Of this 
heroic magnanimity no nation has afforded fewer striking ex- 

It would be painful to the reader, were we to select the shock- 
ing details that are given of the enormities that accompanied and 
followed the execution of the Queen, and of the most distin- 
guished Girondins. We hasten to a more pleasing prospect, the 
divisions among the Jacobin party. The committee of Public 
Safety (a dictatorship barely modified) had been transferred from 
the hands of Danton into those of Robespierre, St Just, Couthon^ 
Bilbaud-Varennes, and Collot D’Herbois. Carnot, though a mem- 
ber, confined himself entirely to the war department. Danton 
had long been their rival in popularity and influence*, — ^he did 
not share their insatiable cruelty -he was marked out for de- 
struction. 

‘ His revolutionary principles had long since niet with their full gra- 
tification. To abstain from a crime, necessary or barely useful, he re- 
puted w^eakness j but to prolong crimes beyond necessity — never to en- 
joy the reward, and ever to continue their slave, excited equally his con- 
tempt and indignation, 'Ferror indeed was his system *, but he thought of 
securing its effects with a sword suspended — not incessantly plunged in 
the breast of a victim. He preferred a massacre to a long succession of 
executions.’ 

He was duped by the hypocritical representations and friendly 
professions of Robespierre, who advised him a temporary retreat 
from Paris ; a fatal counsel with which he com’plied. M. Lacre- 
telle gives a truly curious account of the artifices *by which Ro- 
bespierre still succeeded in deceiving him, on his return after an 
absence of nearly six months. He persuaded him that he sympa- 
thized in all his horror agaiust the revolutionary atrocities j that 
tlie Commune of Paris was their real author ; and that a confi- 
dential union between them could alone effect their triumph over 
a fonnidabk antagonist. He thus secured a cooperation that en- 
abled him to destroy that Commune, which had long been the 
object of his jealousy and apprehension. Danton, almost imme- 
diately after, fell the victim of his unsuspicious temper. The 
Committee of Public Safety now ruled supreme ; and this, ac- 
cordingly, was the most sanguinary period of the reign of terrot. 
But unbounded power necessarily sowed the seeds of dissension a- 
mong its liiiembers. St Just and Gouthon, indeed, acknowledged 
the spj^remacy of Robespierre : but their colleagues were not e- 
qually Immblc. Collot D’Herbois, though he had lost a power- 
nil support in the Commune of Paris, still hoped to obtain the 
didatorship from the hands of the vilest populace* The views of 

Billaud- 
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-♦ I li^etelle, * two enetnies of 

B^tosottgHhe' tfoUe^gue^ <rf tyrauitiy, BiUaud-Vfttonfies 
and CpUot D^HerW*?. The first <rf these was the most formidable* 
'llle hatrdd this mmwteir bore to the whole huimn race^ did check 
him i6^o«* forming all the combinations that were neccssiiy to mvolyc a 
rival in fuid^ Who seconded him in all his |ux^ts of eEtemination. 
fio^hf weret aifibithniS of reignmg over the ruins and the t0s^ with 
'^hich they doyertd France. But Robespierre had reachsal ihe 
point where his ambition could no longer bo concealed^ Billaud W 
still able to dissemble his* Robespierre/ tormented by the furies^ h$t, 
each day jthe means of security and domination which he had de^v^ 
from a tortuous mind, from an hypociilical^ persevering character. He 
Wa$ a villain unmasked, whose every feint was divulged. He womd 
have lost, in an attempt to impose upon his enemicSj, the time it was ne- 
cessary for him to employ in iheir destruction. The tyrant was lugu- 
brious as death, which ever attended him in all his steps : such, and 
perhaps more gloomy si^U, was Billaud : but, more hardy in crimes, he 
enveloped his projects with deeper obscurity, prepared his blows with 
greater art,*^ 

Robespierre conceived a icheiue, wlijch, even if It had lse€)«i 
jractkable, M. Lacretelle oheervea^ the e^^treme poyertjr pf fria 
itn^ginatlon must have renderedaI>9rtive--^of eatabltsblng as 
fbe national relip^ion, and of cdnvettiUg the pontificate into the 
atep of his elevation to sole dominion* The little pro- 

duced on the pabitc mind by hia pompous Installation^ soon bKght*- 
ed hi$ hopes j and# irritated by the oj^sitiou of CoUot JD^Hcr- 
bois and Billaud# he wholly absented himself frpm the Committee 


of Public Safety# and resolved their destructipn. From friend- 
ship# or interested views* they had shielded Carnot from hia 
fury ^ and# postpomng their hatred to their fears pf Robespi%nre# 
they had equally refused to sacri^e the Remains of 
party^ Nothing U more oufious in this history th^ t^e foU 
lowing: 

‘ But it%aatorthe &ist tipte Robespierre saw himself ,sote leader of 
a conSifiriioy* He now^^k beneath tie weight of a part gteatfy superior 
tofhii stmofth# ip ^ taUsuh(» ^ . .New wes, to his temper, 

hpt by th^ uni»ulB&rab|^ p«^t^buti»n tfthis soul, added to 

me that Iwwlldev^ That man# whose heart 

%sfas# 1 bcltev*4j never thd Vf^i .by the appearance of a wo- 

iiahf^^tterijr sdtodoned to tM grossest debauchetj^ Often 

sfcrsttidited out'iuaiairk^ #i&ffct^ietorhad be^t his victim# iwiftound- 
ed^by m most bf 


, » • (^#Hc^w^ioany torinents s^ii’rouhd" 
It «d 
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ed Robe^pkite in tb 5 $ a$ylum 1 (an ironmongerV Jit Paris wh^re he re- 
sided.}- papers'there found conErm this^as$ertidn. He r^dlvcd a 
letters expressive of the wildest adofation *, b^it others con- 
tained threats^ impr<ications that must have congealed his blood. Read 
_ thesie appalling wotds that were addressed to him This hand, that 
writes thy doom 5 this hand, which thy bewildered eye seeks in vain ; 
this hand, that presses thine with horror, shall pierce thy inhum^in 
hearts Every day I am Vl^ith thee j every day I see thee j at every hour 
my uplifted arm seeks thy breast. O thou vilest of men ! live still a 
while to think on me 5 sleep to dr^am of foe •, let my image and thy fear 
be the first prelude of thy punishment. FafewelL This very day, in 
beholding thee, I shall enjoy thy terror.’’ 

The atithor of this striking apostrophe is unknown. An inex- 
fdicable fatality seems to have urged Robespierre to give the sig- 
nal for his own destruction. On the 26fli of July he harangued 
the Convention ; he revealed to it ail the jealousies and fears that 
distracted him ; he designated the great majority of its members 
for vengeance, and yet concluded with proposing^nothing- Alarm 
was general. The friends of Danton, by their dexterity, perse- 
verance, and intrepidity, improved it into a bond of unioh between 
the different parties. The decree for printing bis speech was re- 
scinded, after halting been passed. The night passed in mutual 
preparations for hostilities. Robespierre gave vent to his despon- 
dency in the Jacobin Club: they s^wore to extirpate his enemies, 
and lists were formed of the intended victims. The friends of 
Dan'ton repaired to the surviving Girondins, conjuring them to 
join the next daj in overwhelming the tyrant. With affected con- 
cern for their authority, they assured the Committee of Rublic 
Safety Of their devotion, and urged them to a decisive blow, k 
was struck oa the following day.- We must refer the reader for 
minute details to M. Lacrctellc. A decree of accusation was'ear- 
tied against Robespierre, St Just, Couthon, and Lebas. The Con- 
vention now experienced a dilemma ; the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal Was wholly composed of their Creatures. * Providence,’ says 
our author, ‘ so ordered the subsequent events of the day, that 
It should prove the salvation to mankind.* 

The arrested deputies had be^ committed to the charge of the 
Committees^ The Jacobins rescued them from their feeble guards, 
and equaRy delivered Henript their general, v^hn bad been seized 
by order of the Convention. They collected their t, rained bands, 
and were now bent on a general massacre of the Assembly). Col- 
lot D*Herbois, with the utmost trepidation, announced their pro- 
' ccadmgs and jftetr designs* ‘ Ixt us return thanks to destidy,* 
exdaims one o£. Banton’s partizans ; ‘ I prefer Robespierre in re- 
bellion to Robeipierre in submission. Wo must have awaited his 
judgel^ent ; it is now deci^d. Let u$ outlaw him* ■ The whole 
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^iommune involved in the s^ttte decree. Barras is appointed 
omtttiiattder of the national gitard. Other depnties are dispatch- 
ed to rouse the inhaihi^ts of Park in defence of the Conven- 
tion, 

‘ Barras did not chase to wait till all liis promised succours should ar-^ 
rive. He would not lose the opportunity of the first onset with men 
^vho had always been suffered to begin the attack. As soon as he had 
formed four or five baUalions, “ My friends,” he cried, the Con- 
vention is disposed to reward your alacrity in coming first. ’'JTis you 
shall conduct the tyrant to it.” Applauses ensue— they march. It is 
the duty of the Mstorianto observe here, that the battalions thus distinguish^ 
ed for their diligence y were chiejlij conlposed of artizansy men poot^ vsko 
saw in Robespierre the author of massacres y for which they daily conceived 
increasing horror .... Barras arrives with his battalions : he had so dis- 
tributed them as to command every issue from the seat of the commune. 
Night concealed their small number. The victory, than which none 
more essential to nations was ever obtained, was not even disputed. Of 
feo many assassins, not one sought the honour of perishing in battle. 
The dastardly Robespierre had not even appeared in the midst of His re- 
volutionary bands. They laid down their arms on the first summons . . . 
The Revolutionary Tribunal was condemned to pass sentence upon 
them : It was executed on the 28th at four in the afternoon. They 
were dragged, covered with bipod and with mud, under the eyes of a 
people delirious with joy. Never did criminal experience more dread- 
ful agony than Robespierre. But, heaven and mankind, were they a-t 
venged !’ 

The history of the Convention from this period till the 4th of 
October 1795, when it was dissolved, is given in a very imperfect 
manner, from the very reduced scale of abridgement on which it is 
eoiiducted. In the extracts which we have now given, we have 
eliiefly had it in view to lay before our readers those parts of the 
story that are least accurately known in this country, .and to di- 
rect their attention to those indications of temper and 
ty which appear to us to constitute its chief recommendation. 


Art* XIV. The Sahh^th t A Poem^ Second Edition, corrected 
and enlarged. To which are now added, Sabbath Walks. 
l2mo. pp. 170. ^. Edinburgh and London, 1805* 


do not know whether to attribute the success of this little 
^ y volume to the love of poetry or the love of religion j but 
from one or tech of these laudable dispositions, which are known 
to prevail with extraordinary vigour in this part of the united 
kingdom^ the publisher has been enabled to dispose of one en-- 
tiro impresaiou m the course of a very few weel^ \ atid we are 
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called ujton to give some account of a ^tecotid edition^ before manj 
of our English readers are likely to bhveheaM of the publication. 
This is a duty, however, which we discharge whh considerable 
pleasi^e towards this anonymous author ; for he ha.4 much more 
merit than many of those with whose names the printers are fa- 
miliar. 

The subject docs not admit of much' novelty ; and according- 
ly, when the author sticks to it, be is far from being originS. 
He indulges in digressions, however, with laudable liberality, and 
is not very scrupulous about the strength of the tie which con- 
nects them with the subject of his poem. ' Thus we are present- 
ed with a prison scene, and a dissertation on criminal law — a death 
and burial~a view of the slave trade — of emigrations from the 
Highlands— the invasion of Switzerland, and the Jewish jubi- 
lee — together with a variety of other topics that have not any im- 
mediate relation either to each other, or to the institution of the 
Christian Sabbath, None of these subjects, our readers will per- 
ceive, are new; nor is there any thing very striking in this author’s 
manner of treating them* He has borrowed, very freely indeed, 
from most of the^ English poets, though it should be observed in 
his favour, that he has rarely made use of their words, and gene- 
rally imitated their good passages. 

The poem is written, we think, partly upon the model of the 
Grave of Blair, from which the cast of the diction, and the ca- 
deuce of the verse, appear to us to be evidently copied ; and part* 
ly <wi that of the Task of Cowper, in which the author was pro- 
bahly glad to find a precedent fbr liis wanderings and digressions^r 
It opens with the following passage. 




How still the morning of the hallow’d day ! 

Mute is the voice of rural labour, hush’d 
Tbe plougbbyy’s whistle, and the milkmaud’s ^ong. 
^Rie scythe Jliej glitfring in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded gr^^ss, mingled with fading flowers. 

That yc^ter-mom bloom’d waving in the breeze ■ 
Sounds the most fiunt attract the ear,-- -the hum 
Of early h^e, the inckByg of the dew, 

The distant bleating, midw^ay up the hill. , 

C^lnmfssa seems thton^d on ypn unipoving cldud. 

To him who Zanders a% the upland leas, 

The blackbird’s note cptpf s meflo^ver fropa the dale 
And from the sky the gladsome lark 

WarbW his heav’n-tun’d song S the lulEni^brook 
Murmurs more gently down the defep-suns t 
While from yon Jowly roof, whose curhUg' smoke 
O’enuounts the mist, is heard^ at internals, 

The voice of psalm^^ the shnple song of praise.’ p. 
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This passage h^s cc/tainly some poetical merit ; but our readers 
will probably be more struck with the resemblance it bears to the 
fallowing beautiful sonocr, which is too close, we think, for both 
of ihiem to be original* 

Sonft€t*on Sabbath Morn, 

* With silent awe 1 hail the sacred morn, 

That scarcely wakes while all the fields are still ! 

A soothing calm on every breeze is borne 5 
A graver murmur gurgles from the rill j 
And echo answers softer from the hill, 

^ Aud softer sings the linnet from the thorn 5 
I'he sky-lark warbles in a tone less shrill, 

Hail, light serene \ hail, sacred Sabbath morn ! 

The rooks sail silent by in airy drove : 

The sky a placid yellow lustre throws j 
The gales that lately sigh’d along the grove 
Have hushM their downy wings m dead repose ; 

The hov’ring rack of clouds forgets to move : 

So soft the day when the first morn arose ! 

Now, this sonnet, we have occasion to know, was written up- 
wards of five years ago by Dr Leyden, now of Madras ; and 
though we believe it was never before printed, many copies of it 
have been in circulation among the poetical amateurs of this lite- 
rary metropolis* As there is' no. physical truth or propriety in 
considering Sunday as calmer than any other day in the week, the 
coincidence becomes the niore suspicious ; and if these suspicions 
he well founded, we beg leave to remind this author, that though 
it may sometimes be fair enough to borrow from a printed book 
without special acknowledgment, yet this is an indispensable cere- 
mony where we are indebted to .th.e MS. of another for any thing 
which is printed as our pwii. 

The most original, and perhaps the most striking passage in the 
poem, is that which describes the unhoused congregations and 
Sabbath devotions of the persecuted Presbyterians and Camcro- 
nians in the days of Charles II* 

‘ Long ere the dawn, by devious ways, 

O’er liills, through woods, o’er dreary wastes, they sought 
The upland moors, where rivers, there but brooks, 

Dispart to difPrent seas ; *Fast by such brooks, 

A little glen is sometimes scoop’d^ a plat 
With green sward gay, and flowers that strangers seem 
Amid the heathery wild, that all around 
Fatigues the eye : in solitudes like these 
Thy persecuted children, Scotia, foil’d 
A tyrant’s and a bigot’s bloody laws : 

leaning on his spear, (one of ih’ array 
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Tliat in the tim^s of old, had sciithM the rose 
On England's banner, and had pow’tless struclt 
Th’ in^^aie monarch and his Jwavhing host, 

Yet rang’d itself to aid his son dethroned)^ 

The lyart veteran heard the ^ord of God, 

By Cameron thunder’d, or by Renwick pour’d 
In gentle stream : then rose the song, the load ' 

Acclaim of praise : the wheeling plovejr ceas’d 
Her. plaint *, the solitary place was glsid, ^ 

And on the di^ant cairns, the watcher’s ear' 

Caught VloubtfuUy at times the brecze-bom note. 

But years more gloomy followed ; and no more 
Th’ assembled people dar’d, in face of day, , 

To worship God, or even at the dead 

Of ni^t, save when the wint’ry storm rav’d fierce, 

And thunder pcal^ compcll’d the men of blood 
To couch within their dens \ then dauntkssly 
The scatter’d few would meet, in some deep dell 
By rocks o’er-canopied, to hear the voice, 

Their faithful pastor’s voice : He by the gleam 
Of sheeted light’ning op’d the sacred book, 

And words of comfort spake ; Over their souls 
His accents soothing cam^^ — as to her young 
The hcathfowd’s plumes, when at the close of cve 
She gathers in mournful her brood dispers’d 
By muxd’rbus sport, and o’er the remnant spreads 
Fondly her wings \ close nestling ’nealh her breast 
'They cherish’d cotv’r amid the purple blooms.’ p. IB — 20, 

The following sketch is not without inerit-r- 
‘ Or turn tnce to that house, with studded doors, 

And iron-visor’d windows,— even there 

The Sabbath sheds a beam of bliss, though faint j 

The debtor’s friends (for still he hath some friends) 

Have time to visit him j the blossoming pea, 

That climbs the rust-worn bars, seems fresher ting’d ; 

And on the little turf, this day renew’d, 

The lark, his prison-mate, quivers the wing 
With more than wonted joy. Sec, through the bars, 

. That pallid face retreating from the xiew', 

Th^at glittering eye, following with hopeless look, 

The friends of former years, now passing by 
hi peaceful feUov^ship to worship God.’ p. 27. 

The folldw^itig similes we think are original, and possess con*- 
siderable poetical beauty — 

* She smil’d in de^th, and still her cold imle fecc 
Retains t^t smile ; as when a waveless lake, 

In which the ^rint’ry st^s all bright appear. 
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Is sheeted by a nightly frost with ice 
Still it reflects the face of heav’n unchang’d, 

Unruffled by the breeze or sweeping blast,” p. 22 , 23. 
i He never longs to read the sadd’ning tale 
Of endless wars,^ and seldom does he near 
The tale of woe 5 and ere it reaches him, 

Rumour, so loud when new, has died away 
Into a whisper, on the memory bbrtie 
Of casual traveller : — As on the deep, 

Far from the sight of land, when all around 
Is waveless calm, the sudden tremulous swell, 

That gently heave? the ship, tells, as it rolls, 

Of earthquakes dread, and cities overthrown.’ p. 57. 5S. 
Thera are many other passages in the poem which bear marks 
of genius 5 but the greater p^rt of it is written in a heavy and 
inelegant manner. The diction throughout is tainted with vulgari- 
ty^ and thete is po selection of words, images, or sentiments, to 
conciliate the favour of the fastidious reader. The author has 
evidently some talents for poetical composition, and is never abso* 
lately absurd, tedious, or silly ; but he has no delicacy of taste or 
imagination : he does not seem to feel the force of the sanction 
against poetical mediocrity, and his ear appears to have no percep- 
tion of the finer harmony of versification. Jf he be a young 
man, we think there are considerable hopes of him : but if this 
be the production of maturer talents, we cannot in our conscience 
exhort him to continue in the service of the muses- 

I'his volume, however, at all events, has nothing but its poe- 
tical merit to stand upon. It contains a good deal of doctrine 
and argumentation, indeed, bojthin the text and in the notes ^ 
but nothing that is not either very trite or very shallow and ex- 
travagant. The author talks very big about the inhumanity .and 
injustice of imprisonment for debt, and about the cruel monopo- 
lies by which the Higbiaud shepherds are driven fromt their moun- 
tains. He dogmatises in the same presumptuous style on the cha- 
racter of Bonaparte, and on the isaost adviseable pl^n for recruit- 
ing the British aripy^ and seems ^ perfectly persuaded of his own 
infallibility upon all these subjects, as hi| rea 4 ets, we apprehend, 
must be of his insufficiency. In a poem wltl| such a title, it was 
certainly natural to expect some ccmsisteocy in the ecclesiastical 
tenets of the author j but we have been cpmpletdy baffled in our 
attempts to discover to what persuasion he belongs. He seems in 
many passages to be desperately enamoured of the old Covenant- 
ers, Gameronians and Independents, and gives some obscure hints 
of his intention to iqEUnortalixe the names, of their chief pastors 
in another poe'm j but by . and by we fi^ him talking with great 
enthusiasm of the funerd serviy^ of the church of England, and 
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of the lofty peiiling of the organ, hath of ythich would have heen 
regarded Antichristian abominations, either by the old Covenant*.* 
cr$ or by the moderti Presbyterians of Scotland* To the principal 
poem subjoined four srOall ones, describing a Sabbath walk 
in eatJi of the four seasons of the year. They contain merely 
some description of the rural scenery appropi iate to those seasons, 
and seem to have no necessary connexion with the Sabbath, lliey 
are by no means without merit , however, and give us rather a 
favourable impression of the author’s talent for descriptive poetry : 
the versification is smt>other than in the long poemi^ and the picture^ 
are sketched with greater truth and conciseness. I'he whole pubh-^ 
cation, indeed, though not entitled to stand in the first rank of po- 
etical eXeellence, is respectably executed, and may be considtred 
as very creditable, cither to a beginner, or to one who does not 
look upon poetry as his primary vocation. 

— I In i 


Art* XV. Account of the Astronomical Discover ie^ of KfP^ 
LER : including an Historical Review of tl e Systems which Lad 
successively ir evaded before hts time. By Kobeit Small, D* D. 
^ Fellow of the S-oyal Society of Kdinburgh. London : Printed 
for J. Mawmah, 1804. One vol* i)vo. 


history of astronomy be distinguished into two grand 
Jl periods* The first period commences with the origin of the 
science^ and compiehends many cemuuts, terminating with the 
laboursof Tycho Bva}ic. During tjus long interval, the theory of 
astronomy was guidtd by one prevailing principle, that of uniform 
cirqdlan motipn | which, if it dic| npt account for celestial 
phenom^ntt according to o^r notions of philosophy, served at 
least to oounect in the imagination the various discordant motions 
observed in the heavens, yhis hypothesis, suggested at first by 
ita simplicity, became in a manpex* ^ 3 acred and indisputable prin- 
ciple, and at last formed the greatest obstacle tp improvement in 
the science* 

The sceond period in Uie ftistpry of Astropomy, commences 
with the discoveries of Keplerj^ aqd comprehends th^ pirosent 
times* In the of about two hundred years^.the ancient 

theories have been dcstl^oyed ^ and of ihp labours of so many 
centuri^j, tjie mn*dem astronomer retains almost nolning, excepu 
ing the faits and observations that enable him to compare bis own 
liedpctiona the former state of the heavens* All the com- 
jd phenomena apeientjy Hhoiwn, as Wejl as many small ifre- 
tiea, that nicef instruments tjnd more accurate observation 
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JiW€ detected in later tithes^ have been sbew0 to be the neces^ 
sary consequences of one eommom principle or general fact, mo- 
dified by the actual stat<i of the systerh at some given epoch* The 
noble discoveries accomplished in this second period of the his- 
tory of astronomy, will ever be a favourite and instructive subject 
of contemplation to the true philosopher* In tracing the actual 
progress of the mind in its most successful investigation of natu- 
ral causes, he will form a just estimate of the object of human 
knowledj^c, and of the extent of the human faculties, 

^ The discoveries due to the sagacity and persevering research of 
Kepler, a German astroncmier, born at Wirtemberg in i57i» 
make a capital part in the great body of astronomical science. 
The facts commonly known by the name of Kepler’s Laws, are 
indeed the ground- work of modern astronomy, on which the 
whole superstructure rests. Yet, of the hierit of this great man 
little is io general known, excepting the mere result of his re- 
searches, Writers on astronomy are for the most part contented 
with enunciating, in few words, his more capital discoveries : or^ 
if any of them enter into a detail of his labours, it is such a de- 
tail as serves rather to excite than to satisfy curiosity. 

It is therefore with pleasure that we amtoimce the present per- 
formance to the public.’ In a. book of small magnitude, written 
with precision, and in a style simple and perspicuous, the author 
has communicated much valui|ble information, which can only bq 
supplied by the original writings from which it is compiled. Dr 
SimiJl has, we think, with ability, filled up the chasm between 
the ancient and the modern astronomy 5 between that period of 
the science in which hypotheses predominated, and the present 
period in which hypotheses are rigidly subjected to the test of ex- 
periment, and are received into the class of legitimate truths, or 
rejected as spurious, according as they are found to tally, with 
observation, or not. The design of the author is thus stated in 
his own words ; 

* As the discoveries of Kepler have contributed more than all other 
causes to raise the science of astronomy to its present state of improve 
ment, they pot only deserve full and particular explication, but ulna all 
the circumstances which led to them, and even the mistakes committed 
in their prosecution, become interesting objects of curiosity. It is a 
just observation of his, that we not only pardon Columbus and the Porf- 
tttgucse navigators, for relating their errors j the former in the disco- 
very of America, and the latter in the circumnayigatiou of Africa *, 
but should be deprived of much instruction and satisfaction if those er- 
rors were omitted, My principal intention, therefore, in the present 
publication, is to give a more fu}J and particular account of Kepler’s 
discoveries, than any to be found in the usual systems, or the general 
histories of astronomy j and tQ extract the accovtnj from his own inves- 
tigations, 
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tigatiofis* ^S'hese are cMe%«kjntaHied m his Coimncntafy on the Mo- 
tions of MaJ?*;; and I have oft^ regn&fcled that, a wrjk, containing such 
i»vaii^j^:<}iscQv^^ should not be inw g^^ner^l^anddistiiictly knonfn* 
Thi%.i^fe .claims attentionibr another i:easw% tW it ,exhibit<?4? 
prjcflr^tO.|he puhlication of Bacon’s Novu^i Pjrgunum^ a n^ore perfect 
ex^ple, than perhaps ever was giyeii^ of legitimate cpnuecUon between 
theory and experiment j qf experiments suggested by theory, and^ qf 
theory submitted without prejudice ^to the test and decision of experi- 
ments, But, in Older to form a Just estimate of those discoveries, nay, 
perhaps, a distinct coheeptjon of the investigations by which they vrere 
produced, it seeiheS absolutely necessary to prefix an account of the 
more ancient astronomical thebnes, arid of the principal phenomena 
which they w'fere contrived and supposed to exphun.’ p, 1. 2. 

Itt the execution of this plan. Dr Small, in his first chapter, 
gWes’a concise bttt perspicuous statement of thq more noted ce- 
lesttal ’ phenomena : And, in the three following chapters, he pror 
ceeds to lay before his readei^s an at-count of the ancient theories, 
by which the various observed motions were connected together 
and explained. The i^uthor seems to have laboured this part of 
his work with diligence and success ; entering into sufficient de- 
tail to convey real knowledge, and to enable his reader to accom- 
pany Kepler in his several researches j but at the same time a- 
voidiftg too much prolixity in speculations that are now of no 
further importance than as they illustrate the period of astrono- 
my under review. In all the ancient systems, the predominant 
principle is the bypothc‘sis of uniform motion in a circle. What- 
soever arrangement of the heavenly bodies was preferred, this 
prejudice had equal influence. The great problem that the an- 
cient astronomers proposed to thems^^lvcs,' was to reconcile the ob- 
served motions with their favourite principle. Copernicus, by re- 
viving the opinion of the Earth’s motion round the Sun, rendered 
the apparent motions of the other planets much more simple to 
the imagination : but so far was he from rejecting the established 
hypothesis of uniform circular motion, that his' researches were 
guided by a desire to reconcile the planetary inequalities With that 
sacred principle, more perfectly than in the system of Ptolemy. 

If we esarinne the leading principle of the ancient astronomy, 
with the view of estimating its fitness to represent the planetary 
motions, we $haU be forced to bestow on it the praise of ingenu- 
ity and h^py contrivance. The angular motioh of each of the 
planets c|^s}sts of two parts j one part increasing uniformly 
with thO/^ime j and another part that is periodical, and acquires 
all degrees of magnitude, within a certain limit in the several 
pattk,<>f the orbit. Now, of every such motion, we m^y affirm, 
may be represented to any degree of accuracy, by the an- 
contrivance of epicycles and deferents. Accordingly, the 

ancient 
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aacieat systems represented,; with tolerable accuracy, those observ- 
ed places of the plWiets that depended only on the real angular 
motions ; as at th<i oppositions; But they failed when applied to 
other positiwiS 61 the planets and to the latitudes ; where the ap- 
parent places depend hot only on the. angular motions, hut like- 
wise on the relative distances. Here then it Was that all the an- 
cient systems were alike vulnerable ; and it was by a strict com- 
parison of observation with theory, in such circumstances, that 
Kepler at last foui>d himself obliged to depart from that prin- 
ciple of uniform circular motion, which had been consecrated by 
the unqualified assent 0f all his* predecessors. 

In the fifth chapter, Dr Small enters on his main design. A 
short account is given of Kepler’s family, of his first views and 
studies, and of his connection with Tycho Bralie, Admitted to 
peruse the great Collection of accurate observations accumulated 
by the Danish astronomer, Kepler proceeded to profit by his ad- 
vantages, and to verify his speculations by the test of experiment. 
Jn the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters, the aiuhor details the prelimi- 
nary investigations that gradually paved the v^ay to* the discovery 
of the elliptic form of the planetary orbits, 

Tfie situation of the heavenly bodies, in respect to one another, 
depeijds on two things ; on the real angular motions, and on the 
relative distances. But when a planet is in opposition, the appa- 
rent places, as seen frotn the Earth and Sun, are coincident, and 
its position is affected only by the angular motions : And hence 
observations in opposition, Deiiig the simplest and least of all liable 
to inaccuracy, are of great use in astronomy. In the ancient sys^- 
tems, it was by means of such observations alone that the orbits 
of the superior planets were determined. But, in observing op- 
positions, a practice had been introduced, that irr part defeated 
the very purpose for vvliich such observations were preferred to all 
others. A planet was reckoned to be in opposition when its place 
in the heavens was removed in longitude, net from the real 
place of the Sun, but from his mean place. It is evident that, by 
this practice, the observer was not situated in the same line with 
the Sun and the phujet at the computed time of opposition ; and 
therefore the apparent place of the planet was not entirely divested 
of the second inequality, excepting in the rare case, wli^re the true 
place of the Sun coincided with his mean place, lb this practice 
Kepler objected. He conceived the design of determining the 
orbit of Mars from real, instead of mean, oppositions 5 and he 
entertained the most sanguine expectations of completely reform*# 
ing the theory of the planets- by his projected innovation. 

Kepler’s intended substitution of real or apparent, for mean op- 
positions, led him to e;samine the practice of astronomers in an- 
other 
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other iiopottant point. It v^ty seWom happens that a planet is 
found ia the plane of the ecliptic^ in whieh the inotions of the 
Sun are pei'formed ; and,, in order to ascertain the place of the 
|toet4n orbit at the time of observation# a redaqtipn from tb© 
ecliptic to the plane of the orbit becomes necessary. In examine- 
ing the ancient methods of reduction^ Kepler found them to be 
erroneous and inconsistent 5 and bis investigations ultimately esta^- 
blished this important conclusion^ that the mbits of the pbsuets 
are invariabie planes, intersecting one anotlier iu lines passing 
through the Sun’s centre t 

‘ An unprovement’ (l>r Small remarks) * «nore important, and of 
peater con^quence„ to sim^ify the science, than any which had been 
rntjcodiiced in all the preceding ages j and his successful and decisive c- 
stabhsnmcnt of its truth and propriety may b'e justly ranlied among his 
greatest discoveries j and equally deserves our attention with those 
Save been more generally celebrated.^ 

Kepler having overcome all the difficulties that opposed his pro*, 
jeered innovation, at last completed a theory of Mars, derived 
solely from apparent oppositions. In judging of the merits of this 
new theory, we must allow it to have been a real im|)rovement, 
independent of the great discovery of the invariable inclinations 
of tpe planetary orbits. It was, indeed, the nearest approxirrta- 
tion to the troth, consistent with the supposition of circulai* orb- 
its. Its accuracy was unquestionable in lepresenting the opposi- 
tions : but it totally failed when applied to the latitudes and to the 
longitudes out of opposition, . 

Disappointed in the high expectations he had entertained of his 
ftew theory, Kepler yet drew^ from its failure an important infer- 
ence, the first step to emancipation from the ancient prejudice of 
' imiform circular motion. For as the theory involved only two 
suppd^itions, viz» that the orbit of Mars was a circle, and that 
the motion of the planet was uniform about a fixed point in the 
line of apsides, he justly concluded, that one at least of these two 
suppositions was false. He now prepared for further research- 
es j but, first of all, judged it necessary to examine the circum- 
stances that affected the theory of the Earth’s annual motion. 
For as the latitudes of the planets, and the longitudes out of op- 
position, (thephenomena which had hitherto rendered his attempts, 
abortive), depend on the distances of the Earth from the Sun, 
it was requisite to be assorted that no errors crept in frotn this 
quarter. 

Nor wais Kepler without suspicions of inaccuracy in the ter- 
•restrial orbit. He had early remarked it as an anomaly, that an 
equant was assigned to all tlie planets, the Eatth or Sun excepted ; 
aud, altheugh the atkthority of all astronomers Uras against him. 

ho 
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he even thcjti prestitn^^ to doitbt 'of the justness of the exceptibn*^ 
Resumm^the exambation of thra point on the present occasion, 
lie established, by multiplied and undeniable proo6* that the ec-^ 
centricity bisected in' the otbit of the Eaich or Sun, as well 
as in the orbits of the other planets* 

Kbpler, in turning his attention to the solar theory, had also a 
farther improvetnent in view, viz* a method for deriving the 
equations of the planetary orbits from a less arbitrary and pre^ 
carious principle than that of the equant, or a centre of uni- 
form angular motion. He had renrarked, that it is a general 
fact in the solar system, that the velocity of a planet dimU 
nishes as it recedes from the sun, and increases as it approaches 
that luminary’; and he concluded, that these two quantities, 
the velocity of the planet and its distance from the sun, must 
be related according to some law, which, if discovered, w^ould 
enable astronomers to calculate the rate of a planet’s mo- 
tion for all points of its orbit, and, of course, to determine the 
equation or correction due to the mean motion in every such 
point. This was undoubtedly the conclusion of a man of genius 
and originality ; for though we are now familiar with the notion, 
that whenever the variations of one quantity depend on those of 
another, the one of the quantities may be expressed by some func- 
tion of the other ; yet in the days of Kepler it must have required 
no small elFort. of generalization to perceive this truth, and the 
important consequences which result from it* Great difficulties, 
however, stood in the w^y of the investigation ; and Kepler had 
to struggle, not only with bis own precipitancy, which frequently 
led him into error, but with the imperfections of the geometry of 
that, age,, which were great, in all matters contacted with the 
quadrature of curves* v 

ingenuity smd, perseverance, hovvever, prevailed at last. 
He foun^ that the tiines of describing small ar^es of the Earth’s 
, orbit, are as. the distances from the Sun ; that therefore the times 
of describing any ,arjphcs whatever, must be as the suhis of those 
distances ; and having satisfiefl himself, from geometricai consider- 
ation^, that the the distances may be expounded (at least, 

nearly) by the, area «ontainetl between arch and the radii drawn 

from itsf xtremities tlie centre,, he inferred, that the times of 

Ovhy propdirtional to those areas. 

4 u^bhseque^Cc;of ihiidMicbyeryi, Kepler proceeded to specq- 
x>f thO; force by which this curious adjustment 
, of ttih the pfanetSi to their distances from th^ oen- 

. The , time, howevcf,^ had' not 
ye(;^jweriv€d. wh«>^ ey^ in the hapds of Kepler,:tbis inquiry could 
fteiattwded with succei^. tie conceived that the motions of the 

planets 
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pfeneta are pt^duced by o^ftain fibrea extending indefimtely from 
l!he aiild revolving v?ith that body^ so its to impel the pkneta 
in a dii^fetion from west to east, though not every where wkh the 
’Vdboity, but with a velocity that varied aoeotdbg to the 
the re^iistance of the uj^iutoT) atw! the O&ndenty of the 
planet to rest, or its vis inertiat, which, as Dt Stmall justly re-* 
marks, did not siguity, with Kepler, an indifference to motion ©r 
rest, but a real tendency to the latter, supposed to be inherent in 
all bodies. ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

But leaving those visions whiofi time has entirely dissipated, let 
118 follow this great man, as htS commentator has done, in those 
discoveries which time has fully established* When he resumed 
the cfcmsideration of the orbit of Mars, he soon saw reason to con- 
clude that this body describes its orbit under the guidance of the 
same law that he had just found to bold in the Earth, vix. that 
the areas described by a line drawn from the plancf to the Sun, 
arc evefy where proportional to the time* ' 

The attempt, however, of computing the conation of Marses 
motion oft this principle, was attended with much difficulty, on 
account of the great eccentricity of the orbit, but still more from 
tnat prejudice iii favour of the old doctrine of circular Orbits, which 
has been already mentioned* In bis new method of computing the 
equations, Kepler supposed the orbit to be a circle 5 but the re- 
sults, from the combination of the ttro principles, were such aS 
could not bfe reconciled with the places of Mars, observed by Tt-^ 
CHO Brahe. In this dilemma, finding that he must give up 
one of the principles which he had adopted in his cakulation, ho 
first proposed to sacrifice his own theory to the authority of the 
old system, thus giving one of ihe most memorable examples 
which has ever occurred, of the influence of candour and preju- 
dice at the same momei\C. He soon fohnd, however, that this 
sacrifice would not anawer his purpose, and that, in order to make 
the calculus agree with observations, it was the old hypothesis, 
and not the new one, th^ must be abandoned* 

Thus the idol was overthrown by which Kepler bad been s© 
long deceived,, and the emancipation Of astronomy was achieved : 
but many difficulties wete yet to be overcome, tefore the empire 
of truth could be established. 

It wns proved that the orbit of Mars was not circulate but its 
real fortp was yet undiscovered^ Thehypotbfcsis wfriehfirst pm- 
sented hselfiwas, that tliis mbit isan'ovalor ellipsis;^ coinciding with 
thesuppo^ed circular orbitatthetwoapsides, butfalllftg very much 
within it in the middle between them ; ahd Kepler havin| assign- 
^ the proportion^ of the longer and shorter axes of ihd curve, 
sixaoHing to views that be thought sound, but Which proved ^to 
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be cxtr^^mely fallacious, .proceeded to describe the ellipsb, ki 
obtain its qu^rsiture,jto cuts its area in any given proportion/ and 
to derive from tbence the equations of the me^n motion; all 
which was acconapanied wijh such labour, as nothing but his for^ 
titude and persevcftance were able to overcome. He compared 
the distances; of Mars, thus computed, for no less th^i forty dif- 
for^t arches of anomaly, with the same as deduced from obser- 
vation, and had the mortification to find that they did by no 
liSfcans agree, but that the real places of the planet fell as far 
without the new oval, as within the old circular orbit#' After 
trying many different means of correcting these errors witfa^indee- 
dible labour, and always subjecting each hypothesis to the se- 
verest test, he found, at length, that an ellipse, with the Sun m 
its focus, and its greater axis equal to the mean distance of Mars, 
represented the whole motion of the phmet with wonderful cxa<itr 
ness» The planet Sy therefore^ describe ellipse hating the Sun i/t 
their common focus / and this is the second great discovery which 
de]igl)tcd the mind, and has immortalized the name. of Kepler. 

His tilled dicovery was that of a law of no less importance 
than either the description of equal areas, or the elliptic orbits 
6f the planets ; but it was made more easily than them, and with- 
out the same elaborate dedtictions^ His strong propensity to trace 
out laws and discover analogies In nathre, set him eagerly at work 
to find out what relation subsists between the distances of the pla- 
nets fit»m the Sun, y.'id the times of their i:‘evolutions round him. 
The data here lay in a much smaller compass, and were much kss 
various than in the two former researches ; and Kepler, after mak- 
ing some fanciful comparisons between the distances of the planets 
and the regular solids in geometry; and also between the same 
and the divisions-of the monochord, tliought at last of bom paring 
the different powers of these quantities with one another; from 
which comparison, thpvigh net without spine abortive attempts, 
this truth at last emerged^ that the squares of the, periodic times 
of the planets are ns the cubes of their mean distances from the 
Sm^ He expresses,/ in strong teAis; the delight and astonishment 
which he fek on the discovery of this simple and beautiful analo- 
gy# . Hebas carefully , marked thp ;dsty j^ which the discovery 
was made. It was on the bth of apd few; perhaps 

^ will say^? the ^ays 4b hiftory of the world 
that deiffcrV© well to W remembered. # , 

gueb^ the great discoveries of Eepler, pf which the 

workWote tis gives a 5i$ar and faithful repre^ntation ; and be., 
^qies of cpume.a vata^lci and secure guide through one of the 
smd thorny paths that is. to be met with in the 
whole'^^story scieOce# The commentaries oa Mars are indeed 
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m difficult to be understood (not from auj fault in tbe compost* 
tion, but ftpm the n^iture of the subject), that very few of those 
who proi^^edly written on the histojpy of astronomy, have 
givetli a ju$t and accurate ac^unt of the pnocJples yrhicb guided 
to the discoveries explained in that worl^, 'the idea of 
them given by La Landc is in many respects incorrect^ and 
even th^e eloquent and philosophical Baffiy has not followed tlie 
steps of Kepler with hia usual fidelity. All must acknowledge, 
that it amounts to no ordinary praise to have been successful w^re 
writers such as these had failed, though those only who have at- 
tempjed the perusal of Kepler’s own work will fully perceive the 
merit of Dr Small’s elucidations. If any thing can be said to be 
wanting in them, it is the introduction of more of those anecdotes 
which serve to make kn6wn the character of the singular man 
w'hose discoveries are here unfolded. For this, the manner in 
which the commentaries on Mars are written, supplies ample 
materials. Kepler was not one of those stately authors, who never 
show themselves to their readers in the times of their difficulties 
and embarrassments, who are visible only when they are in full 
dress, and are careful to throw a veil over all their weaknesses 
and errors. He admits you into his closet j you see him at 
work ; the ardour and anxiety of his mind, his Imrry and dis- 
traction, as well as his sagSicity and genius, are all laid open be- 
fore yotK< Very few writers on light and gay subjects bring } on 
better acquainted with themselves than this astronomer ,dnes, in 
the course of eitplaiuing some of the greatest and most difficult 
discoveries that were ever made ; and it may be doubted whether 
at the conclusiou of their respective books, Kepler or Montaigne, 
are best known to their readers. 

We^do not mean, however, to insinuate, that Dr Small has' 
been wholly inauentive to the circumstances here alluded to j he 
has taketi notice of many of the pecidiaritlea in the character of 
the great man whose writings he has so successfully explained ; 
and if he has nor enlarged on them more, it is probauly from igo 
great a desire of being poticise*^ He has indeed been sometimes 
too sparing of^his wof^^ and seems to h^ve written under the 
appreheuston^iO^^^c^fimfe wbirii Kepler, very unjust;Iy,W*e think, 
has at one time upon himself, of being in te maihtma* 
tkalo^Pt* Wo do^rljut think that tb% n a which 

*the in^igeot teader^wiU make ritfaer on the t$Xt Or tho 
mentittitf* 

Dr Small’s book, by making this work of KepWf more aecessi- 
hie, win do an essential service to general science, as that* work 
effibrds an es^lent example of indtt^rive investigation in the case 
Atwre such iuyestigatiem is attended with the greatest difficulty. 
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tt is a case where the mere cISlecting of facts, without connect- 
ing those facts by a hypothesis or theory, would be of no use 
whatever for the discovery of truth. Kepler, therefore, haying 
brought together the facts, from the best sources, and after the tnoat 
scrupulous examination as to their accuracy, assumes a hypothesis 
for connecting them together, a step which the nature of the sub- 
ject renders indispensable. This theory or hypothesis is not taken 
up at random, but is assumed as probable, from physical considera- 
tion#, or other circumstances of the problem. It is in this part, 
however, where Kepler is most defective, being often rash in the 
assumption of hypothesis, and having, from the state of know- 
ledge in that age, hut few principles of sound and genuine phy- 
sics to assist him in his selection. He makes up for this, indeed, 
completely, in the step that follows, where he tries his hypothesis 
by the most rigorous and severe application of it to particular facts,’ 
and condemns it with the utmost impartiality if it is found want- 
ing. It is here that Kepler is almost unrivalled ; and his inge- 
nuity in finding the means of comparing' his hypothesis with ex- 
periment, and his candour in pronouncing sentence, will, iii all 
ages^ be subjects of admiration. The true use of hypothesis and 
theory, as means of arriving at truth as instruments of investiga- 
tion, are therefore nowhere so well exemplified as in the disco- 
very of the three laws that have been mentioned above. The 
ability and diligence with which Dr Small has traced the path of 
Kepler, and unfolded the thread that guided him through a laby- 
rinth so intricate and vast, entitle him consequently to the thanks, 
not only of the astronomer, but of all who are concerned with 
the more difficult modes of inductive reasoning. 

There are added to this volume a considerable number of notes, 
in which several of the problems, both astronomical and geome- 
trical, connected with the investigations in the text, are clearly 
and elegantly resolved. These throw great light both on Kep- 
Jer^s researches and on the systems of the old astronomy. 


Art. XVI. Car act ere des Armies Europeennes dans la Guerre 
actuelle^ avec une par ale He de la Politique de la puissance et des 
moyefis des iiomains et des Franqais, Londres, T. Eger ton, 
1802. 


Military Character of the different European Armies^ &c. Trans- 
lated from the French. Second Edition. Egerton, 1804, 

curiosity would have been much gratified, if, along w*th 
this translation, we had received some information abou^ he 
•VOL. V. 10, * I i autnor 
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author of this very able and intettsting publication. * When we 
first perused it» we formed a very high idea of the author’s ta- 
lents ^ but, both from its size and composition, we were led to 
conceive that it was probably only a prelude to d more extensive 
and systematic work upon the same subject. We have been so 
long msappointed in that expectation, that we avail ourselves of 
this translation, to ^ive our readers a view of a work, which we 
should be sorry to have omitted altogether. 

The French copy does not consist of more than 150 pages fitmd 
it contains characters of the armies of France, Austria, Prussia, 
Spain, Britain, Piedmont, and Russia. In a pamphlet of this 
kind, our readers will not look for minute or accurate details. 
Thc^ will however find many acute and profound remarks, evi- 
deuuy the result of much reflection upon the military and politi- 
cal state of Europe* 

The author begins with observing, that political revolutions 
change the relative situation aud character of nations. There 
aife few nations that have not, at one period or other, been 
distinguished for superior military skill and attainments. Without 
going back to ancient history, we have in modern times a variety 
of instances of the rapid floctuadou of this kind of superiority. The 
Turkish armies, from being formidable to all Christendom a few 
centuries ago,, are now totally unfit to contend with European 
forces. The Spanish infantry preserved, for nearly a century,, a 
superiority over that of the other European powers. The Swiss, 
who were formerly courted and revered by all the nations around 
them, are no longer a nation. The Swedes, the Prussians, and 
the Russians, have had their successive periods of military glory. 
It is remarked that the manner in which war is conducted, is not 
less subject to change^i 

< The war of 1*733 was differently managed from that of the 
Succession, and the Seven-years war differcaitly again from that of 
1740. Recent discoveries, different generals, and a change of the 
theatre and the object of the war, are not the sole causes of uiis diver- 
sity. In war, there are systems which succeed each other j and it is 
subject to the &sliion, of the day. A particular army or organization of 
troops, or an order of battle, is more In vogue at one time than ano- 
ther, although the officers may in part be the same. This difference 
has never been so remarkable as in the late and present contest. Its con- 
duct has been as vati^ as its origin. We have taken upon ourselves to 
pdhtthc existing military character of the different anrnes that have 
been engaged in it. We suppress particulars, and leave the comparison 
of them to military persons, who misty be mare enlightened^ and belter in^ 
farmed^ than we arer We have endeavoured not to suffssr ourselves to be 
prejudiced by j^rty spirit, or dazzled by the brilliant appearance bf s^- 
ccSs. In relating circumstances as they appear to us, w?s hsavc every 
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one to draw from them whatever conclusion he may think the mcJSjt pro- 
bable. Truth is our object : this object we think we have attained. 
We presume too that those, who are acquainted udth the armies of 
which we are speaking, uill meet with their own sentiments on this 
head, although they may not perhaps have clearly defined them. If 
officers, who are well instructed in each service, discover that what we 
relate is so true, as to be cdStnmon, we shall fancy that we have gained 
the object which we Had in view. We do nqt pretend to instruct, nor 
to give an account of events \ but solely to distinguish and make knoi^ 
the causes of those effects with which all Europe is acquainted.^ p« 
vii. viii. 

The discriminating feature of the French army (which is that 
to which our author first directs his attention) appears to have 
been individual intelligence and activity ; and it is a striking proof 
of the genius and talenft of their generals, that they always ei- 
ther adopted or invented a system of military movements, suited 
to the discipline and composition of their troops. 

The Revolution deprived the French army of many of their 
best officers. Their places were supplied by nun hastily chosen 
for that purpose, and in many instances incapable of commanding. 
Dumourier^s army was composed of raw and undisciplined troops^ 
who had no confidence in their officers, and were sometimes set*- 
cd with a panic, even when there was no enemy opposed to them* 
Our author goes so far as to say, that had France been a country 
of limited extent and population, she might have experienced the 
face of Holland, the Netherlands, and Poland. ‘ Notwithstand- 
ing the discordant views of the allied powers, there was a moment 
when every thing was possible j but they suffered that moment to 
be lost.’ There are certainly some facts related by Dumourier 
himself, which tend to support this observation ; and it is not easy 
to determine what momenjtary success the combined armies might 
have had, if they had acted upon a more vigorous and enterpri^^ing 
system. It is almosCtimpossible, however, in forming an estimate of 
the probable issue of their designs, to lay out of view the difficulties 
arising from the local circumstances of the country, its a}most im- 
pregnable frontier, and the population and extent of the interior. 
A most desperate and enterprising invader alon 4 could have look- 
ed for success. A regular, cautious, calcufeting general had diffl. 
culties to encounter, which he could not overcome with the system 
upon, he acM* retreat of tlie allied army gave the 

Fij^och ^pfi^dence and courpge } and ttie system of terror recruited 
their armies, pnd. made them act with energy, even after a long se- 
ries of defeats. Their genersds were placed in a situation in which 
the loss of men was no object. The immense numbers which fell, 
were replaced hj successfive levies ; but the army was not in a state 
to execute manoeuvres; or to make any movement at all com pH- 

K k 2 cated. 
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cated. A new systetn of warfare was therefore adopted, and 
puTstled wiA success* 

' * Thwe were/ says our author, ‘ in each of th^ fourteen republican 
a few ancient officers, particularly engineers, and of the artil- 
lery, possessed of military acquirements : necessity, reflection, and the 
natural genius of Frendfimen, taught them to devise a new spe- 
cies of warfare. Turenne, Conde, and ttieir Sieves ^ had' carried on a 
war of movements \ next ^ame that of ^eges. Frederick the Great 
had introduced a system of tactics and manoeuvres, which he had brought 
to perfection. The French, fully aware that they could not give battles 
in regular order, sought to reduce the war to important affairs of posts. 
By a strange fatality; w hich attended the allied army, this system of de^ 
sultory warfare seemed tu be encouraged by the very foes they had to 
encounter. Instead of lines,* that could not be preserved without diffi- 
culty, the French formed clOsSe columns. They reduced their battles to 
attacks on certain points, and sometimes on one only. By brigades 
constantly succcoding each other, and fresh troops supplying the place 
of those who had been driven back, they in the end succeeded in for- 
cing the point attacked ) and the Austrians made a masterly retreat.^ 
p. , 4 * 5 . 

The French (it is said) were not less Indebted for their success to 
the talents of their own generals, than to the stubborn indocility 
of their enemies* The Austrians, instead of availing tberoselvos 
of the superior discipline of their troops, uniformly adhered to 
their system of forming immoveable lines 5 and the French, by 
keeping themselves in a mass, were secure against the attacks of 
their cavalry^ 

When the seat of war was transferred to mountainous or 
difficult countries, close columns could no longer be made use 
of; the French at once perceived this, and, abandoning the 
system of close columns, formed immense bodies of eciaireuns^ 
sharp-shooters, light infantry, and chasseurs* The*French sol- 
diers are peculiarly well adapted for this species of tvarfarej 
and by availing themselves of the most trifling advantages cf 
ground, they frequently forced large bodies of Austrians to re- 
treaf* " . ' ' 

In the course* of a few campaigns, thb French armies, al- 
though. they did not acquire a, regular system of tactics, became 
able to move with great rapidity. It is observed, that as they 
did not pay much regard to regularity and pfecisioip, their 
movemeitijg^\ were ; with greater velocity, > la the 

midst ; or"a movement th^t appears confused, individual intel- 
ligence enables every man to find bis place; the manmuvre^ 
instep of being performed in a body, is executed . individuaUy, 
mdi for that very: reason, with ffreater rapidity/ - ^ — 

rMoreaiiwdrsf^ed jMfUlic French general wfeo adhered most 
' ■■ ' "■ closelj 
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closely to the old system of warfare. His milUary character is 
said to differ from that of the other French generals : heJItas 
chiefly distinguished by his superior talents and science, 
the others owed their reputation to the bold and daring manner 
in which they formed and executed their plans. 

The effects of the revolution were not less conspicuous in the 
subordinate arrangements of the army. Their wants were sup- 
plied by requisition. When they entered a co4ntry, they had 
little or no baggage. Their losses from fatigpe, disease, and 
famine, were never regarded by their generals ; and as most of 
their officers bad bceh raised from the ranks, they received some 
consolation for the hardships and privations they endured, by re- 
flecting upon their former situation. 

I^ess is, however, said of the system which the French 
adopted, of supporting their armies by levying contributions 
in the countries they came to, than we expected to have 
met with in a work which displays so much discernmenjt. By 
abandoning the old system of forming depots and magas^ines, 
they certainly exposed their troops to famine, want, and disorder, 
and in many instances suffered from the fury of the inhabitants, 
who Were exasperated by their excesses. With all these in- 
conveniences, however, they appear to have reaped very import- 
ant advantages from this mode of supplying their armies. For- 
merly, the movements of armies were anticipated from the 
maga'/irtes they had formed, and the position of their depots ; 
and their route was retarded by the attention which it was 
necessary to pay to them. The inroads of the French armies 
were unexpected, and their progress was rapid. They calcu- 
lated only* upon success ; and they obtained it, by the unlooked for 
celerity of their movements, and tl>e boldness and enterprise of 
their plans. 

The idea of supporting an army in that manner was fully de- 
veloped by Guibertj and the revolution, which has been a 
school of bold and daring experiments, has shewn the correct- 
ness of ^lis reasoning upon that and many other military inno- 
vations. 

The disorders of the Frcnph army are well described in the 
ibllowing passage. 

‘ When,’ says our author, ‘ see these volunteers of liberty drag- 
ged to the armies with ah iron collar fastened to their necks 5 when wc 
consider that they are in great part composed of royalists or enemies to 
govemift^nt \ when we reflect on the disorder, the waste, the want of 
discipline, the misery, the maladies, and the state of the hospitals, which 
consume six times the n?g|nber of men that perish in battle-, when we 
see the soldiers . ihcesssmtly on the point of mutiny, and sometimes 
freely indulging themselves in it j their officers, some of whom can- 
|f»t even read ) their generals, many of whom are grossly ignorant 

li ^ • whiK 
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while several who have risen to the rank of commanders in chief, were 
de^rs in thread and needles (Jourdian), monks (Kchegru), 
(poppe^, banisters (Moreau), comienon soldiers (Massetta), 
daiS^' (Muller, Victor), carmen (Brune), quack doctors (Massot), 
paiatexs (Cartaux), fencing masters (Augereau), cooks (Champibnet), 
&c. &c. — when we see soldiers of uncouth appearance, lyithout the 
smallest she^i' of subordinati<Hi, and in rags, we cannot but ask ourselves 
the question, how it has been possible, that such an assemblage could 
have achieved military exploits of so distinguished a stamp ? We have 
already in part accounted for this phenomenon ^ we shall proceed to give 
a hnai developesnent of the causes.* p. 12. 13. 

Id the explanation which is given of these facts, it is observed 
fjiar the want of discipline among the French soldiers is more ap- 
parent than real. Although a French soldier is not chastised 
for ordinary offences, but is allowed to sell his effects, to be 
dirty, and to commit disorders, yet whatever is considered as an 
essential breach of military discipline is punished with the ut- 
most severity. A distinction is thus made between what is per- 
sonal to the soldier, and what relates to the service. His con- 
duct upon service is as exemplary as in any other army \ and he 
makes it a point of honour to be vigilant and strictly observant 
of countersigns. 

In their battles the French arc said to have derived great ad- 
vantages from keeping a body of reserve, composed of the best 
troops, and commanded by an able general. By concentrating 
their forces upon thd point of attack instead of forming exten- 
sive lines, they were enabled to spare troops for that purpose. 
They generally commenced the action with light troops, lu 
that situation the courage of every individual is displayed j and 
the emulation , which is excitjed leads men to the most daring 
actions^ One great excellence which French soldiers possess, is 
that of penetrating into the state of the forces opposed to them, 
and of making an attack with rapidity and precision the moment 
they seem disposed to give way. ^ Their sharp-shooters have fre- 
quently succeeded in deciding important actions ; and if they are 
repulsedi;. tlicy are prqtecmd by the carps de resenve which 
supports them* or attacks in its turn. The battle of Marengo 
is a striking instance of the advantages which the French have 
derived from their corps de reserve ; and on more than one occa. 
sion it has be^ the means of recovering a battle which was consi- 
dered French are said to have been much indebted for 

their victories to the use of horse-artillery, vyhich was composed 
of picked men, and eaeposed upon every occasion. Their other ar- 
tillery, during the course of last war, is de|pribed as greatlyinfcrior 
to what it hadformerly bebh :it was however disposedin suchanian- 
nef as not to retard the movements of the infantry j and no field- 

pieces 
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pieces were attached to their hatallions. One assertion which 
will perhaps surprise our riders, is, that secrecy, which has 
been lOtwwidered of so nauph importance in military ojDerations, 
was considered as no object in the French armyi, When the 
general had a movement in view/l:he whole army knew of it ; 
while at the same time a thousand other plans were talked of 
and discussed. A spirit of enterprise was thus kept up in the 
whole army, and their camps became schools of military instruc- 
tion. In other armies, the officers and soldiers who have made 
a campaign, are in general more ignorant of the movements 
which their army has made, than their countrymen at home. It 
is considered as an essential object to conceal from them, aS 
much as possible, not merely the movemeifts which are to be 
made, but even those which have taken place. Our author re- 
marks that history furnishes us with many instances of great 
successes arising jfrom the discoveries and observations of com- 
mon soldiers and indeed, where the minds of so many men 
are employed upon one object, valuable suggestions must fre- 
quently be produced by their united efforts. In few armies is 
any care taken to discover or collect their observations. The 
French army affoi^ed every facility for that purpose. Tlie 
commander had opportunities of availing himself of the in- 
formation of the whole army. The generals of division, dur- 
ing the engagement, received the same assistance from the 
intelligence of the individuals who composed their columns. 
Their observations passed from rank to rank ; and while those 
which were just were circulated, there was discernment c- 
nough to arrest the progress of those which were unfounded. 
' It was thus that, amidst the disorder and confusion which 
seemed to render the French armies ungovernable, and inca- 
pable of executing a plan, astonishing results were produced, 
because every one contributed to forward the common object, 
from his voluntary as well as personal exertions.* Every officer 
and every soldier fought as if the orders they were executing 
had been their, own. These circumstances must have given a pe- 
culiar character to dl the operations of die French army. Ac- 
cordingly it is oteerved that 

‘ li^en a company arrives at a post, or on the ground which it i$ to 
occupy; the soldiers^ from curiosity, example, the desire of appearing 
intel^^cnt, Btid from that, vanity which is triseparablc from the French 
character, instead of lyihg kaily on the earth, examine the po^ In every 
point of yisM; y they proceed to reconnoitre, and form their several plans 
of attack WT defence. - If they are attacked, they have the incakulable 
advance of being acquainted with the ground, and of knoiving beforc- 
hand^lffiat Canbedhi)ie. Itftc^inently happens, thatthe sotdWj.without 
‘ ‘ ‘ ’ officers 
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ofRccrs, conduct ihcrosclvcss not only with bravery, but with infinite a- 
bility.’ p, 22, 23. 

The truth pf these observations appears to us to be confirmed 
by many well authenticated facts* The rapid advancement of 
generals from the ranks, is not«^rp rising in such an army ; and 
one campaign, in such circumstances, would form more officers 
than twenty in an army where promotion depended upon pur- 
chase or court favour, apd where every disposition to discuss the 
movements of the army was regarded as a crime. An officer^ 
who afterwards rose to a very high command in the French ser-. 
vice, is said to have sent to Paris a plan for an approaching cam- 
paign, when he was only a sergeants It v^as remarked by offi- 
cers who had occasion to converse with the prisoners taken by 
the Austrian aimy, that they seldom met with a French soldier 
who had not made some calculation of the force of the army he 
belonged to, and of the division he served with. An Austrian 
or a British soldier seldom knows any thing beyond the sphere 
of the company in which he is posted ; and among officeis of 
the old school this is considered as the perfection of military dis- 
cipline. 

The armies opposed to them do not seem^^o have derived any 
advantage from the want of secrecy \vhi5i prevailed in the 
French operations. It was afterwards observed, indeed, that 
they had announced what they had done. True : hut, amidst 
the infinite number of projects which were published, how was 
it possible to discern the real one ? and, in many instances, a 
resolution is formed at the moment, in favour of one plan in^ 
stead of another, as circumstances seem to favour it. An idea, 
at one time very prevalent in this country, that the plans of the 
campaign vrere formed at Paris, and that Carnot directed the 
most trifling movements of the armies, is ably refuted. Our 
author’s observation, that there are no insta^ices of disputes a- 
bout the execution of orders in the French service, is decisive 
on this subject. Complaints of that sort must havp occurred, if 
the commanders in chief and those under them had acted upon 
minute and detailed plans. The fact is, that the latitude of the 
orders was such, that though the generals might go ^vrong from 
ignorance or design, they could hardly be guilty of formal diso- 
bedtepce. French made their officers responsible for the 

event, not for the means which they employed. The instruc- 
tions given to pi^ommier, who commanded at the siege of 
Tuulon, the ^mmittee of Public Safety, were, ^ P^out 
prendrm Tou/on, au vms meriure% nos TTixesc are 

very deat instructions, but, at the same time, very general, 
agree with our author, that it is much wiser jto leave 
the general the free choice of the measures he 
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is to adopt, than to tie him strictly down to the most perfect 
plan of a campaign that ever was formed . in a cabihet. If any 
thing is prescribed beyond the general object in view, it is the • re- 
sult 6f jealousy, of vanity, or of a fatal desire of commanding/ 
This sykem of plaiis and of detailed orders, which the Frencli 
were too wise to iricumber themselves with, appears to have per- 
vaded the whole Austrian service, llie generals were there fet- 
tered by the instructions they received, and looketl to the Council 
of War with greater apprehension than to the enemy. They were 
always impressed with their ^sponsibility for the event, and con- 
tinually calculating the loss they might sustain, not only in men, 
but in military effects and artillery. A general who was defeated 
when attacked, was acquitted ; but if he was defeated in an of- 
fensive operation, he was undone for ever ; ^ as if, ’ says our au- 
thor, < an army became secure against an attack by not making 
one itself.* Their artillery, which was excellent, was made an 
incumbrance, instead of an assistance. It was a point of honour 
to preserve it at every risk ; and the Austrian infantry would 
on some occasions have avoided defeats, if it had either had no 
artillery, or had consented to* lose it. 

The merits of the Austrian army, hovrever, are by no means 
under-rated. Although its defects, and the degraded state of 
their aoldiers, who are reduced to the condition of automatons, 
are acknowledged, it is said to be as much superior to the French 
army considered as a body, as a French soldier, considered as an 
individual, is to an Austrian. The two great causes of the defeats 
of the Austrians were, tlie want of genius and enterprise in their 
generals, and their deficiency in light troops. Instead of adopt- 
ing an original mode of fighting, calculated to display the superi- 
ority of their troops in discipline, they kept themselves in cordons 
and lines, in which their cavalry could be of ho use. The French, 
who were thus enabled to calculate upon their movements, exposed 
themselves in a manner which they would not have ventured to have 
done, if they had been opposed by an enterprising enemy. Even 
when acting upon the defensive, the Austrians ought to have made 
campaigns of movenfents, not of positions. This is illustrated by 
the example of Turenue, Prince Eugene, and Frederick of Prus- 
sia, who, during their defensive campaigns, kept up all the acti- 
vity and appearance of offensive operations. The want of light 
troojis is considered as the chief cause of the defeat of the Aus- 
trians. Even when cortinianded by the Archduke Charles, up- 
oii whom every eulogium is bestowed, they suffered severely from 
this eircumstance, By tonverting their light troops, which were 
so famous in the wars of 1746 and 1757, ^ regular 

battalions, they lost the qualities which fitted them for that spe^ 
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tits of warfare* The Austrians might have supplied this defect' 
in Piedmont, in Switzerland, and in Italy, by em^oying the in^ 
habitants of these countries as Kght troops ; but although their 
adherents were more numerous than those » of the French, they 
made^ leas use of them. Their losses, from want of light troops, 
were enormous when the wa| was carried on in mountainous 
countries. They acted upon the principle, that a sufficient num- 
ber of men will always defend their ground } whereas, among 
mountains, the advantages of ground are of more importance than 
numbers. From the desire of adhering to a system of regularity 
which could not be preserved, instead of occupying the heights 
and placing their troops according to the nature of the ground, 
they remained collected at the bottom ; They were in conscquenc 
outflanked, and surrounded* Our author enlarges, in many pas- 
sages, upon the advantages which the French derived from their 
light troops. The following passage gives so good an account of 
the opposite systems of the French and Austrians, that we make 
no apology for laying it before our readers. 

* The French soldiers, who are more active, more enterprising and 
ready in availing themselves of every advantage of ground, will hang 
round bodies of men that are much more numerous than themselves ^ 
they molest, harass, and advawe upon them, by means of the smallest 
shelter, 'fhe Austrians, in the mean time, preserve their rank and file j 
but their oblique filing has not the least effect upon men who either 
scattered about, or advantageously posted j while every discharge of the 
latter, being levelled at a considerable body, cannot fail of telling. 
When the Austrians advance, the rifleinen withdraw, but return to the 
charge as soon as the Austrians retire again : the Austrian troop is thus 
harassed by an enemy that keeps out ot its reach, and whose numbers, 
upon looking at the extent of grouUd which they occupy,' appear more 
^considerable than they really are. This method of fighting continues, 
until the losses they have experienced, and the inutiSty or reastance, 
produce discouragement and confusion 5 and, at length, the troops, 
overw^hclmed with fatigue, and thrown into disorder, either disperse, or 
lay down their arms. The French, who would not have daredHo meet 
these same Austrians in open field, have often defeated and taken thou- 
sands of them with some hundreds of men only ; for, the instant their 
ranks are broken, the Austrians become like a dock of she^p dispersed, 
and incapable of reuniting. The coolness ©f the Austrians is inexpli- 
cable. The humiliation of surrendering their arms does not seem to af- 
fect them any more than the dangers of a battle. One wpuld suppose, 
in considering thpiir indifference, wzt it was nothing but tht^naU of a 
pantomime or ballet. The Austrians carry their fear of being out- 
flanked or turned, to a degree which is at onOe ridiculous and extrava- 
gant it might indeed be called a national disorder or weakness. They 
fancy th^sclves outflanked, or enveloped, at the Very moment iti which 
tmght surround those who have had the mhnes$ to outrun Ihem. 

This 
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This excessive apprehension disconcerts their plans, and drives them tp 
retrograde movements at a time when, in order to beat the enemy, they 
have only to advance upon him,’ p. 39. 40. 

The view given of the English army will be more interest- 
ing to cur readers than that of any of the centinental forces. 
It contains, in the first place, an investigation of the causes of 
the bad success of the British arms upon the Continent. One 
position is repeatedly maintained, that ‘ the English are un- 
doubtedly the roost intrepid people in Europe.** Other causes 
are therefore to be assigned for a fact which is assumetl as cer- 
tain. Tbo first is, that the land army has become an object of 
secondary consideration ever since the union with Scotland. An- 
other cause, is the want of any regular system for the forma- 
tion of the army, and the manner in which the forces are par- 
celled out in service, from which circumstance they can never 
acquire uiiformity or consistency. Campaigns in Asia do not 
contribute to form troops fitted for European warfare ; and a 
general who has returned from India, is compared to an admi- 
ral who has acquired his knowledge of navigation from voyages 
in the lake of Geneva or the Black sea. The F.nghth cavalry 
is allowed^ to be better eqtiipped and more formidable in a 
charge than that of any other nation. A private in the British 
cavalry is smd to be as well mounted as an officer in any other 
service, tte does not however possess the same command of his 
horse, which is attributed to the form of his saddle ; and from 
this circumstance thd British cavalry are said to require more 
time than any other to form after a chai*ge. The highest, praises 
are bestowed upon the artillery. In short, able commanders, we 
are told, are alone wanting to make the British the best troops 
in Europe. This opinion is not peculiar to our author^ for it 
is certainly very prevalent upon the Continent. The British 
officers are not considered as inferior to those of any army in 
Europe in courage, in talents, or in attachment to their pro- 
fession, but in military science and attainments. It certainly 
would be extremely unjust to impute to them the slightest blame 
upon that account. Frdm the causes already enumerated they 
have not the same opportunities of acquiring* a practical know- 
ledge of their profession which the officers, of continental armies 
possess; and though that disadyaitage might have been easily sup- 
plied by directing some portion of the talents and gej|i us of the 
nation to the cultivaUon of military science, this h perhaps the 
only country in Europe where it has been completely' neglected- 

In 

* ^ Les Ahglois.sonl indubitablcment le peuplc Ic plus intrepide dc 
PEuropc, celui qui aflfronte la xnort et la voit approche ayce Ic plus 
de san froid et d’indiffcrence.’ . 
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^ In France, military ktiowiedge was widely /diffused ; and in 
the course of the war, it enabled them to overcome every dis- 
'adyantage arising from want of discipline and experience. 
Thei^ writers upon military subjects are as superior to those of 
other countries, as their generals have shewn themselves to be. 
If the same encouragement had been given in England to mili- 
tary studies, we can have no doubt that our countrymen Would 
have excelled as much in this as they have done in every other 
department of science.. We are not aware, that we are indulg- 
ing our national partialities too far, when we say, that there 
is not one liberal art to which the genius of both nations has 
been applied, in which this country has not fair pretensions to 
superior excellence. Even mechanical inventions, although not 
apparently suited to the genius of the inhabitants, have been 
carried to higher perfection in Britain than in any other coun- 
try. But on military subjects, not one, author of anylkriginality, 
or of any merit, has appeared. The cause of this is obvious. 
A person intended for the army has no opportunity of learn- 
ing even the rudiments of his art in this country ; if he is de- 
sirous to^acquire them, he must relinquish the superior advan^ 
tages of a British education, in order to place myself under, 
the tuition of a German tactician. He there acquires a system 
which is suited to the genius of a country inferior in almost 
every respect to this. Any little military knowledge which has 
been brought into this country, has been servilely copied from the 
Germans. We are by no means dispose^to under-rate German 
discipline ; it certainly has its merits; but there always must be a 
marked distinction between a system which is in a manner the 
growth of the country, and accommodated to the genius and situ- 
ation of the people, and one which is transferred as an article of 
faith in all its parts, from a foreign country^ to one different in 
almost every respect. If Frederick, instead of King of Prussia, 
had been King of Great Britain, we may Venture to say, that his 
military arrangements would have been different. He would have 
considcl'ed the situation of the country, the character of the people, 
and the services in which the troops were* likely to be engaged. In 
his own country, it is believed, he made fewer changes in mili- 
tary matters tfian wh|it is generaliy imagined; matter^ of little im- 
portaiice he allowed to remain djton the same footing. He did not 
consider it great importance to alter the shape of a coat or 

the form of j but wherever he found the tatties of other 

nations he either imitated or improved them. By 

doing so, established his own character for superior genius, 
and ajf . the. same time made his army superior to that, of any other 
power # Europe. The same superiority will be attained by any 

nation 
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nation wlfich will employ the same means — which will improve 
its military system, not by a constant and vexatious succession of 
trifling changes, but by preserving unchanged whatever it has that 
is good, and giving encouragement to every improvement in the 
higher departments of military service. 

Our author, throughout the whole of this work, appears to 
entertdn very little reverence for what are called parade officers. 
He obUrves, that it is easy for a person to fancy hlmsslf a sol- 
dier, by scrupulously attending, during peace, to those mnuticc 
which are really insignificant in war ; and that it has been geijf- 
rally observed, that officers who make the most distinguished fi- 
gure in time of peace, do not, in actual service, answer the ex- 
pectations which they have raised. ‘ An officer of this class, 
who have served twenty or thirty years, has great difficulty in 
clianging his pacific habits : he hates war : and where there is a 
want of taste for an undertaking, it must be badly executed.* 
Nothing can appear more astonishing to those who have not re- 
flected upon it, than the extreme zeal which many officers of 
that description show for the subordinate minutiiz- of parade. It 
Is however the case with this, as with most other frivolous pur- 
suits, that where they occupy the mind, they engross it more ex- 
clusively than those objects which require a higher exertion of the 
understanding, A collector of butterflies or tulips shows more zeal 
in his favourite studies, than a mathematician ; and a mounte- 
bank quack-doctor annexes higher importance to his infallible pre- 
scriptions than a regu||r physician. Officers who have been long 
accustomed to actual service, are fully aware of the relative import- 
ance of the subordinate parts of discipline ; but it is not easy to de- 
scribe the absurd importance which parade officers, who have never 
heard a gun fired upon service, ascribe to* the smallest mmutie of 
dress. It appears to them of greater consequence to have their 
troops smart updh parade, than active iu their manoeuvres ; 
and they seem to think that nothing renders a soldier so fit to 
meet an enemy, as fixing lus cap upon one corner of his head, 
and exposing as much of it as they possibly can, bedaubed with 
soap and flour, to the wet and cold of a northern climate. No 
doubt, those officers must be very unfit to meet an enemy, who 
will not stay to examine whether the accoutrements of their men 
are well lackered, or their queues tied with singular regularity 
and precision. The height to which this attention to dress is raised 
in some individuals, exceeds all bounds of belief. We have beard 
an anecdote of a general officer (in what service we forbear to 
mention) who went with some of his friends to sec the Consul- 
ar troops* reviewed at Paris. After inspecting the lines very^ 
natt§jvjy,be was observed to return ,to his countrymen with a 

look 
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look of great satisfaction and importance. One of tiiem, who 
was anxious to know the result of his observations, was at 
length informed, * that he could assure him, as a military man, 
that after looking at the whole line, he had not been able to 
find two 'neckcloths together, tied in the same manner.’* This 

was 

^ ^ ^ 

* A certain degree of attention to the clothing and equipment of 

troops is necessary j arid even an excess of it may appear a very harm- 
le^ foible. It would certainly be so, if it did not convert, what ought 
to be a secondary object, into a principal one. When it is proposed to 
form the soldier for the different kinds of service which may be required, 
and to accustom him to such exercises as will inure him to fatigue, it 
is said that he is already sufficiently employed. This objection has long 
ago been answered by Guibert. ‘ Si I’on me dit,’ says that enlight- 
ened author, ‘ que nos excercises actuels Jes occupent dejii assez, je re- 
pondrai que e’est parce que nos manoeuvres sont trop compliqu^es, nos 
m^thodcs d’instruction mal enteiiducs, notre pretention de precision ct 
de perfection sur beaucoup de points, minutieuse et ridicule. Je re- 
pondrai que la preuve que nos soldats ne sont pas assez occupcs, e’est 
que pour remplir, dit-on, leur temps, on les surcharge de regies de dis- 
cipline inquietantes et odieuses. C’estqu’oii a cree une tenue qui leur 
fait passer trois heures par jour ^ leur toilette, qui en fait des pcuu- 
quiers, des polisseurs, des vemisseurs, tout en un mot, hormis dis gens 
de guerre,’ — Essai General de Tactique^p, Ifll. 

The same excellent author, whom we cannot too often refer to, has 
demonstrated that the progress of the arts ani^sciences ought to pro- 
mote instead of retarding the art of war : — ‘ * ne sont pas les arts et 
les sciences qui ont fait decheoir I’art mxlitaire chez les peuplcs de I’an- 
tiquite ^ ce ne sont pas les arts et les sciences qui I’erapcchent aujourd’hui 
de faire des progres, Les lumicrcs generales devroient au contraire per- 
fectioimer Cet art avec tous les autres. Elies devroient rendre la lactique 
plus simple et plus savante, les troupes plus ins^uites, les gen^raux 
meiileurs. Elies devroient mettre la m 6 thode la place de la routine, 
les combinaisons ^ la place du hasard. Si, tandis que toutes les autres 
sciences se pcrfectionnent, cellc de la guerre rcste dans I’enfimcc, e’est la 
fautc dcs gouverncmens qui n’y altachent pas assez d’importance j qui 
n’en font pas imobjet, dVducation publique ; qni ne dirigetit pas vers 
cette profession les hommes de genie 5 qui leur laissent entrevoir plus de 
gloire et d’avantages dans des sciences irivoks ou moins utiles \ qui ren- 
dent la armes une cairiere ingrate dans laquelle les talens 

sont dcvanceS<!:P^ I’intrigue, ct les prix distribues par k fortune.^ tb%d^ 
biscQurs tom. /, p. 97. 98. 

Some have certainly been made, of late years, to supply 

the, defeili the military education in tins countiv. Important advan- 
tages Aaay be expected from the institutions which We been fon^d. 
It to bft ^regretted that they aye by no means a^equatiejpi the 
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was a vfity moderate instance of the disposition above alluded 
to ; many more striking ones are well known. 

The question of invasion appears still to stand on the same 
grounds that it did before this work was^ first published. ^Out 
author does not pretend to be a judge of the practicability of 
such a scheme. He observes, that both countries stand in a 
very different situtation from what they ever did formerly. A - 
though the naval power of Great Britain is greater than it ever 
was before, it must be recollected that the territory of the French 
is vastly more extensive. When we reflect, says our author, up- 
on these circurnstances, and the daring rashness of the French, 
what is perhaps impossible in itself does not appear improbable, 

* If the French were to succeed in effecting a landing, he observes, 
they would find themselves without any hope of being able to 
reimbark, which w'ould deprive them of courage, if their ar- 
my was composed of bad troops ; but danger and difficulty 
excite and iiiflame the valour of soldiers accustomed to war, 
who have a great object in viewr, and who are acquainted wdtii 
the means that must be resorted to in order to obtain it/ Every 
Englishman would individually possess as much courage ; but the 
w'ant of experience prevents the reunion of efforts, and destroys 
that confidence which is necessary in the co-operation of great 
numbers. The army opposed to them, our author says, would 
consist of regular troops, of militia regiments, and of volunteer 
yeomanry. ' 

* These troops’ says author, * are destitute of all experience 
and practice of war ; thw exercise is but a feeble imitation of it : and 
a camp in time of peace, (wliich is nothing more than a parade, where 
the only contest exists in pleasure and magnificence) is bat an unprofit- 
able school of tactics. The presumption of knowing something, would 
be dangerous : and nothing ’would be more fatal than a general battle. 
Numbers only serve to augment the confusion of unexperienced troops, 
who have to withstand enemies that arc at once active and enterprising, 
remarkable for their quickness in throwing their opponents into disorder, 
and for the audacity of their movements.’ p- 109 , 110 . 

Upon this reasoning it is maintained, that the most ruinous mea- 
sure would be to oppose the French with a large army. We are 
told, that although it may be considered as a paradox, it is demon- 
strated by numberless examples, that it would be more danger- ^ 
ous, in these circumstances, to combat 10,000 Frenchmen with 

100,000 

occasion, and that muck care been taken to introduce all the brutal 
rigour an^i^haiyKneas of Q^^an military discipline, which appears bet- 
ter adapted to ^rxtl-cdrpdrals and sergeants, than to '^fonh officers or 
gentlemen. No attempt has b^n made to make military attainment! 
a branch of liberal education. 
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100,000 men, than with twenty or five and twenty thousand. 
Such a body can only acquire the- faculty of moving in or- 
der, from long exercise and habitual warfare. If composed of 
inexperienced troops, It would suffer more from tlie difficulty of 
acting, than the valour of the enemy. It is recommended as 
the wises? plan, in such a case, to divide these ioo,ooo men 
into five or six bodies, according to the strength of the enemy, 
and the nature of the ground ; and, .by attacking the French 
without intermission, to imitate the conduct by which they, in the 
beginning of the war, eluded the Austrian tactics* By reducing 
the warfare to partial engagements, the enemy could not have 
the same superiority which the rapidity of their manoeuvres 
would give them in a general action. 

‘ Eveiy Englishman,’ says our author, ‘ who ^ill reflect on the 
greatness of the political, cml, and domestic blessings, which he enjoys, 
and who will suffer himself to be convinced, that he runs the risk of be- 
ing deprived of them for ever, if the French should be long stationary 
in England, will not hesitate to expose his life for the preservation of 
those inestimable ble^ings (which are greater than any other nation ever 
enjoyed), or to perish, rather than see the downfal and disgrace of his 
country, and of himself. The English would have it in their power to 
destroy the French, by the means of at least an equal degree of bravery, 
and great superiority of numbers *, but this can only be effected by act- 
ing in separate bodies, and by meecting the enemy at all points, without 
giving him time to form any settled and combined plan of general ac- 
tion.’ p. 113. 114. 

For an account of the Russian, Spanish, Neapolitan, and Prus- 
sian armies, we must refer our readers to the work itself, which 
contains some valuable, and to us original observations upon 
each of these topics. The character of Suvarow forms a pro- 
minent feature in the view given of the Russian army ; his sin- 
gular peculiarities are brought before the reader in a very inte- 
resting manner ; and upon his talents as a general, every praise is 
bestowed. Vfc are told that he excelled all other generals in the 
management of his" troops ; he had the art of making his soldiers 
believe that he was an inspired man. In his tactics, his princi- 
pal object was to engage his enemy, as he was persuaded that 
the valour of his troops would always render him victorious. 

‘ He w^s a captain,’ says our author, ‘ in the style of Mahomet, 
Tamerlane, and Gengis Khan, rather than of Caesar Turenne j 
an Asiatic general, rather than an European; formed to gain battles 
and make conquests, rather than conduct regular and skilful campaigns ; 
if indecil&ere can he any skill superior to that of always beating an 

In the parallel between the Romans and French, with which 
th^ work terminates, the powers and means of the latter nation^ 

and 
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and the vast preponderance which it has acquired in the Euro- 
pean system, are stated in a manner which must excite very great 
apprehensions in every British reader. The events which have 
occurred since this work was first published, have not contribut- 
ed to diminish the force of any of the observations* which are 
made in it« Without pretending to know what Bonaparte’s 
views were, our author then observed, that if ambition was his 
'sole and predominant passion, (which it appeared to' be) he 
would not be contented with the possession of the finest king- 
dom in Europe, because ambition never stops at the object it has 
attained. The circumstances of modern Europe, however, are 
so different from those of the states of antiquity, that such a 
parallel is perhaps better calculated to display ingenuity, than to 
be a basis for political reasoning. 

We have seldom met with a book which, although apparently 
composed very hastily, and by a person probably not much ac- 
customed to write, contains so many original observations in so 
small a compass, and so much military and political information. 
No references are made to the authorities he has proceeded upon, 
though we may observe that, in his general reasonings upon mi- 
litary subjects, he seems often to have had an author in view 
whom we have quoted in the course of this article. We do 
not profess to be skilled in the minutia: of French composition, 
otherwise we should be disposed to hazard the criticism, that 
the language is not tliat ot a native of France. We cannot, 
however, pass over the tiiinslation without expressing our most de- 
cided disapprobation of it j and wc therefore decline mentioning 
tlie name of the gentleman by whom it is said to^ have been ex- 
ecuted. It betrays many marks of the grossest ignorance, and 
the most inexcusable carelessness. Where it is said that England 
has, since the Union,* * porte ses vues et ses efforts vers la 7 fi€r^ 
this is translated ‘ has carried her views and exertion beyond the 
instead of ^ towards naval affairs’ (p. 66. original, p. 80. 
translation.) After enumerating one class of consequences to be 
apprehended from inVasiorr, another is announced with the ob- 
servation, Vej* dangers ne sent pas les seuls^ (p. 80.) This is most 
sagaciously translated * danger is not the only thing to be consi- 
dered’ (p, trans.) ‘ Dans ce cas ils ne seroient pas perdus* 
(p. 84.) is translated * in case of their not being destroyed,* 
(p. 109) In some passages a sort of paraph rase is given of the origi- 
nal, which would be less objectionable if it had been tolerably ex- 
ecuted. esprit nature I aux Franfois^^ is dilated into * an in- 
ventive faculty, aided by that promptitude ©faction which is so na- 
tural to Frenchmen’ (p, 4. trans.) To make amends for these 
additions, however, part of the original is sometimes omitted. 

VOL. V. NO, lo). K k For 
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For what reason we know not, the fourth sentence in the intro- 
duction does not appear at ail in the translatoin, Tlie notes tag- 
ged to this wretched translation are every way w'orthy of it, and 
unworthy of tlie original. They consist of a few childish re- 
marks ; various dolorous lamentations upon the inadequate pay 
of British officers ; some quotations from pamphlets that have 
nothing to do with the subject discussed in the original 5 and 
many obliging references to James’s Military Dictionary. 


Art. XVII. Military MemoirSy relating to CampaignSy Battles^ 
and Stratagems of Wary antient and modern : Extracted from 
the best authorities with occasional Remarks » By the Author 
of Memoirs of the War in Asia, from 1778 to 1784, &c, 

8 VO. pp. 388. London, J. Johnson, &c, 1804. 

T hough war has ever been the favourite amusement, and often 
the sole employment of men, history docs not afford such 
an abundance of materials as might be expected for a w^ork of the 
kind that is here announced. Every page, indeed, is full of mi- 
litary transactions, and of accounts of battles, where our sympa- 
thy with the combatants, and the mingled emotions of pity, hor- 
ror, and admiration, afford an interesting and useful occupation 
to the mind. But if we look for accurate information concern- 
ing the means by which such enterprises have been achieved ; 
if we would learn the position of the hostile armies, the nature 
of the ground which they occupied, their disposition in the day of 
battle, and the movements which decided the contest, wc shall 
often meet with disappointment in the midst of the most splendid 
descriptions ; we shall hav6 cause to lament that loose declamation 
has been so often substituted for exact narrative, and that there 
are so many more writers who are ambitious of painting with the 
glow of Titus Livius and Quintus Curtius, than of delineating 
with the correctness of Arrian or Polybius. 

It was only from historians of the latter kind that the author of 
the work before us could derive any advantage ; for, his purpose 
being to treat of military operations in an exact and distinct man- 
ner, no actions but such as had been accurately described by the 
original authors, could properly find a place in his collection. 
The choice he has made seems to be skilful and judicious ^ the in- 
foriuation is derived from the best sources ; and the general obser- 
Tfttions introduced in the course of the work indicate a more ex- 
act and extensive knowledge of the military art than is usually to 
be found among men of civil professions, and of studious and se- 
dentary 
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dentary lives. An accurate knowledge of the learned languages, 
and a familiarity with the best writers of antiejuity, were indispen^- 
sable requisites in an undertaking of this kind, and are possessed, we 
believe, by the author. Dr Thomson, in no ordinary degree. The. 
ancient authors to whom he is principally indebted, are Xenophon, 
Arrian, and Ctesar, who, being themselves soldiers, as well as 
scliolars and line writers, have composed works which, in every 
state of the military art, will be read with interest and instruction. 
Polybius, it is needless to remark, is one of the chief sources of 
information, and Dr Thomson has observed how necessary it is to 
consult the original of that author ; the best translation which wc 
possess, though not without merit in many respects, having given 
the military details in a manner extremely loose and unsatisfacto- 
ry. Among the moderns, Dr Thomson professes to have been 
cliiclly indebted to Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World ; 
to the Cours de Tactique of Maizeroy ; Essai snr les Battailles of 
the Chev. Grinioard ; Mauvillon sur Pi?ifluence de la Poudre d 
Canon ; Memoirs of Guischardt, &:c. ; to which vve may add, as 
he tells us, the conversaticn of military gentlemen, who have 
joined tile study of the theory to an acquaintance with the real 
scenes of war. 

Of these sources of information Dr Thomsom has availed him- 
self with great success, and has produced a volume, containing. 
In a small compass, a great deal of distinct and interesting mili- 
tary detail. It is divided into three parts. The Jirst treats of war 
before the invention of gunpowder ; the second of war from the 
invention of gunpowder to the introduction of the Prussian tac- 
tics ; the third from the introduction of the Prussian tactics to 
the present time. 

The following remarks on the progress of the art of war are 
given partly from Mauvillon. 

‘ Without inquiring whether arms to be used in the hand, or those 
to be thrown at a distance, were the most ancient, it must be allo^ved 
that nature has taught the use of these last to many of the brute ani-^ 
mals. The bear and the monkey discharge stones at the enemy they 
are unable to reach *, at the same time that they arc ignorant of the use. 
of the most simple wca])on to be used in aid of their legs or claivs. 

‘ In the same manner, it is not improbable that men were naturally 
at first led to throw stones, &.c. in their quarrels, before they thought 
of employing any artificial means of strengthening the force and activity 
of their limbs. 

*• When men had arrived at that point of civilization, to know how 
to make arms for the hand, of the hardest metals, those of projection, 
whether from the hand, a how, or a sling, wxre no longer to be com- 
pared to these, for decisive efficacy. 

‘ The effects of these last were too feeble : they might be guarded 
against, either by some defensive covering, or by running in and closing 
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with the enemy, so that they -were too uncertain to be considered a'i 
equal to arms in the hand. It is true that, in the course of time, ma - 
chines were contrived for discharging heavy bodies, which produced 
pow^erful effects at considerable distances j such as the halista^ the vata-^ 
pulta^ and others : but these machines were too complicated, and de- 
manded too much lime in practice, ever to have been very formidable. 
Besides, the exlciit of their range i;tas too small for the engineer to be 
able to repeat bis discharge against troops in motion. 'J'he strength of 
troops, therefore, coTisistcd in their arms for manual use *, and each na- 
tion invented such for themselves, according to their ideas aiid customs 

‘ lire Greeks chose for their principal weapon the spear or pike. 
With this long pole, niounted with a sharp point of steel, and whicli, 
according to their order of figluing, could not easily be turned aside, 
they penetrated and laid open whatever opposed them. 

* No enemy, armed ojdy with a sword, or other short weapon, was 
able, as long as tlic Greeks retained their order, to touch them : but, 
if the enemy employed a pike, as they did themselves, then the issue of 
the contest depended on the courage, the strength, and the address of 
each })arty. 

‘ The Romans, on the contrary, w'erc specially attached to the use 
of the sw’ord. The celebrated Montccuculi calls the pike tlie queen 
of arms for infantry, as the lance is for cavalry \ but that ob«ervaiIoii 
must have been the effect of habit and prejudice, even in so great an 
oliiccr. 

‘ For the man of true courage will alway^s prefer some hand-wcajjon 
even to the firelock \ because his ardent wish is to close with his ene- 
my as quickly as possible. commander ought also to prefer hand- 
weapons, because, in obliging his troops to engage man to man, they 
are in the fairest way to obtain the speediest victory. 

‘ It is therefore the sword alone that deserves to be called the queen 
of anus. Not those long rapiers used by certain coips of cavalry *, 
but a short sword, lit for cutting and stabbing, and which is easily ma- 
nageable in the hand* 

‘ This is the weapon with which an active man, covered with a 
buckler to parry the attacks of the enemy, and preserving, in the midst 
of danger, that sang froid which enables him to avoid or turn aside the 
enemy’s strokes, is almost certain of victory, even over au enemy of su- 
perior bodily strength, but wlio ooes not possess these qualities in the 
same degree, whatever w^eapon he may employ. 

‘ Sucli was the sword of the antient Romans \ and the proof of this 
being the queen of arjus is, that with this sw’^ord they subdued the Ma- 
cedonians, armed with pikes, notwithstanding their high courage, and 
the maslcrly skill -with which they employed their favourite weapon. 

‘ But when once men had discovered a substance, which, being in - 
flamed, disclosed a fluid whose elasticity could propel the heaviest bo - 
dies, with a force and velocity beyond conception, and which no former 
machine could approach ; when the instruments, by which the actn ity 
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of that substance was difplayed, were so improved, as to he capable of 
repeating the discluirge with a rapidity unknov\wm the antient machines 
of projection, then jirojectilc arms came to be considered as Infimlely 
superior to atiy known hand-^veapons, 

^ Armies coidd thenceforward seldom come to close engagement in 
the field. Before cither one or other could pass over the space belweeu 
their lines, death had already swept au’ay so many of the combatants, 
that the survivors had but llule inclination, or even power, to stand a 
regular and clo-.e attack. 

‘ llie ’vh.ole oEfensivc arms came then to be founded on the applica- 
tion of that inllammabie substance, and the sword was no more than an 
idle ornament for the soldier. Even when his fire-arm was fitted up 
with an additional pointed weapon (the bayov' l), so as in some incaaiire 
to combine bolb uses, it was occasioned hv a predilection for 

former usages, as well as to defend the soldier against the sudden and 
impetuous incursions of cavalry. 

‘ Not only offensive arms underwent a material change^ in consequence 
of the use of gunpo'wdcr, but also those for defence fell giadually into 
disuse : for, when projectile arms were become so perfect as to form the 
basis of (lie whole art of war, and to lender hand arms almost useless : 
above all, when it was discovered, that it was Impossible 1o contrive ar-y 
defensive armour light cnoiigb to be vrorn by the soldiers, and, at (he 
same time, strong enough to resist a musket-hulh l, not to speak of can- 
non-balls, then all sorts of armour for defence were entirely ihrotvii 
aside. 

‘ Another article, in which great alterations have been necessarily 
made, in consequence of the use of gunpo'i'v dcr, in wai, is the arrange- 
ment of troops in order of battle and on a march. 

‘ The Macedonians and other Greek nations were fre.quently drav/u 
up on a depth of sixteen, and even ihuty-two men, placed one bclund 
.uioiher, in files*, because that deep and dense order, while it could be 
perfectly preserved, enabled them to bear dotxo all oppodtion. 

‘ ddie Romans, ^vliose chief arm was the sword, rejected the dense 
<>rder of the Greeks, as incompatible with the of that weapon, and 
drew up in lotig full lines, of three men in depth, much the same as is 
practised in the present times in European armies j but then the men 
were arranged, not in files, one bchii|d anotlicr, as is now dane, but 
each man, in the succeeding rank, w*as placed diagonally, opposite to 
the intevvaJ, between the two men in the rank before hiui- Besides, 
the Roman soldier, in order to have the full play of his short cul-and- 
thrust sword and buckler, required a great deal more room, in all di- 
rections, than either the Macedonian or modern European soldier. 

‘ The nature of the anns must always determine the ln.^nTl^;r of form- 
ing an army, and of arranging, in that order, the troops for battle, 

‘ Not withstanding the continual alterations and frequent improve- 
ments in the form and other circumstances of modern fire-arms, it yet 
seems impossible that the men who use them can be drawn up to advan- 
tage in any other tvay than in three lines. 

^ \Vtih 
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‘ Whli two lines only there will be ground lost •, and with four 
they can never all fire at the same time,’ p. 210.-2l(). 

The difference between the direct and oblique order of battle 
is well explained, and the advantages of the latter pointed out, 
in the following passage, which, to those readers who are not 
professedly military, will probably convey some new information. 

‘ All arrangements of troops, in line of battle, are either direct^ 
that is to say parallel, or nearly so, to the front of the enemy’s line 
or oblique^ that is, inclined to his front *, so that if the two lines were to 
meet, at either extremity, they would form an angle, more or less ;i- 
cute. 

‘ 1st, The direct order of battle is the most natural and obvious, 
the inost simple in its disposition and operations, and the most anlient. 
In proportion, however, as the art of tactics was improved, many im- 
portant defects were discovered in the direct order : but the principal 
reason w^hy it is seldom employed seems to be the difficulty of meeting 
with, in a campaign, a plaui so level and so extensive, as to allow tw^o 
considerable armies to be drawn up, in opposite lines, the one parallel In 
the other, and to manoeuvre, close, and engage, along their Avhole 
front, at the same time. 

‘ Direct or parallel lines of battle must, besides, be very disadvaiU« 
-gcous for any army, unless the front be but of sjiiall extent, and that 
the commander have a sufficient number of troops, in reserve, to re- 
inforce such parts of his line as the enemy appear to break through. 

‘ The oblique order of battle comprehends every species of disposi 
tioii of troops, by which they can, at pleasure, be made to act agaiii'^t 
one or more points of the enemy’s line, whilst the remaining parts of 
it arc kept in check: such troops, as arc not engaged in these atlafh-., 
being held back, and beyond the reach of the eiicniy ^ by which ope 
latloTi the attacking army seems, in a general sense, to be obliquely In- 
clined, by one or more angles, to that of the enemy, 

‘ 'fhis oblique order is the most scientific, the most artful, and the 
mosl perfect of all. It is this,” says the Chevalier de Folard, “ a- 
gaii’sl which a general, liow^evcr able he may be, can form no opposi- 
tion, when it is suddenly presented by the enemy : for, to be able to 
oppose it with due clTect, it^would be necessary to execute such ma 
noLiuvres as cannot possibly be performed in the moment of action, as 
they require much time and previous arrangement. It might, for in- 
stance, be requisite to transport the whole left of an army to the light, 
or I be whole right to the left.” 

‘ The parts of a line, with which the partial attack or attacks are to 
be made, are reinforced beyond the ordinary strength of the line, and 
the other parts, not engaged, are weakened in propoilioii as they arc 
removed from the enemy. 

‘ The o'hlique order is the genuine resource of a weak army. Its prin- 
cipal advantage consists in giving a commander the choice of the point 
of attack, ciiid in rendering, for some lime at least, the enemy’s super! 
prity in numbers of no use to them. 

^ An 
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‘ An aimy, which is forced to engage another much more numer- 
ous, ought, above alJ, to endeavour to outfront it on one of the nings, 
and to be strong oS every point 'udiere the enemy may make an attack. 
By gaining these two grand advantages, and by keeping back the other 
j}arts of tile line from action, a sort of equality, in effective strength, 
will be established between tlie two armies, the greater portion of the 
largest being thus rendered of no use in the buttle. 

‘ Frederic 11 . or the Great, of Prussia, has, of all the moderns, best 
studied the principles and properties of the oblique order. In his grand 
eiicampmeuls and reviews, in time of peace, he shewed the mechanism 
ot this order to his generals ^ and it was by it that he opened the way to 
his numerous victories. The Prussian tactics form an ctra in military 
history. 

‘ I'he oblique order may be employed against the right, the left, or 
the centre of the enemy’s line, or against any of the intermediate points ; 
but it is generally directed against one of the wings, 

‘ 'File great art of arranging this order, is to mask and conceal the 
design from the enemy, who, being equally apprehensive of an attaclv 
on every point, caivnot weaken one in order to strciiglhen any other. 

‘ 'I'he way to make an oblique attack miscarry, is to ado['t an order 
contrary to that of the enemy, and to have always a considerable corpx 
de ^’^^rcV'w, of horse and fool, ready to reinforce the point attacked. 

‘ It is often of great advantage to employ the oblhiue order against 
an enemy, who has taken what he considers to be a good position, and 
there waits fur the attack. In such a cu'.e he has no feais of being sur- 
prised, and from that very confidence is frequently defeuied, 

‘ However inferior a general may be, he never can be Utterly defeat- 
ed, if he act on the oblique order : for, as he does not engage tbewlioie 
flout of the enemy, nor even brings into action but a pare of his own 
line, he never can suffer, esccpUug merely in llic points of contact 

‘ It follows from all this, that a gencjiil, who is obliged to eng.igc 
an enemy superior to himself in numbers, or in the qualily of th^ 
troops, ought to take such a position as that the enemy cannot att'^ck 
hi.s whole front at one lime. By such a purition, he will be saved from 
a total defeat ; but, on the other hand, he will be prevented from em- 
ploying his talents, or taking advantage of circuinslances, to ruin tlte 
enemy, unless this last destroy his own army, by repeated and lu'.succcss- 
ful a-^saulls on such parts as are witlrfn his reach.’ p. dlP. JiiO. 

The natiireoftheobliqucorder is farther illustrated by the example 
of the battle of Rocroy, fought between the French and Spaniards 
in 1643 3 the former being under the command of the great 
Conde ; to the interesting and distinct account of whlcii celc-. 
brated engagement we refer the reader, (p. 325.) 

TJie most remarkable instance of the oblique order, vvh'di 
tlie history of antient warfare furnishes, is the batrie of Arbcia, 
wliere Alexander the Great obtained so signal a victoiy over 
Darius. This great and complicated action, which was ccle^ 
♦ brated 
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brated In the military schools of Greece, as a model of skill and 
talent, has had the good fortune to be described by Arrian, with 
all the precision and distinctness that could be expected from an 
excellent writer and an experienced soldier. The narrative of 
Arrian has been commented on by Guischardt in his Military 
Memoirs, where, as Dr Thomson observes, are to be found all 
that the scholar, the antiquary, and the soldier, can desi^|||to be 
informed of. 

Concerning those generals who, in modern times, have im- 
proved the art of war, Dr Thomson has given the following re- 
marks, chiefly, as he says, from Mauvillon. 

In the war which the Spaniards waged in the Low-Countries 
against the Flemish and Dutch, 

- — ‘ the duke of Alba, the prince of Parma, the marquis of Spinola, 
and other celebrated commanders, on the part of Spain, taught, or 
reduced to I he necessity of learning the art of war, the gieat piinccs 
of the House of Orange, in the same manner as the Swedes aftenvards 
did the Russians. 

‘ Maurice, piince of Orange, was a man of deep learning and re- 
search, as well as of genius. He studied the art of war in the writ- 
ings of the Greeks and Romans, 

‘ Maurice may be considered as the father or reviver of modern ladies. 
From his school an acquaiultmce with the oblique order of battle was 
gained by Casta vus Adolphus, of Sweden, who tarried it into txetu- 
lio3' at the *airious bat tie of Lut/en, 

‘ 'rurennt, in the early jiart of his life, served under Maurice, his ma- 
ternal uncle, against the Spaiiitiids in the Low Coantriesj and alier- 
Avards by his prudtnce, conduct, and courage, as well as by his nubii*’ 
.Nj'ijit arid disinteresiedness, during the civil and foreign bioil'* which 
brought France to the p\hnt of ruin, merited and obtained the bio]lc^^ 
fume. He was singularly judicious in the choice of positions, and in 
castromelaucjn, 

‘ But his eminent success was not more owing to any of his grgat 
qualities than to a deep insight into human nature, and a natural mildnes'^ 
and suavity of raaniitrs, by which he was at once enabled to discover 
the sentiments and emotions of men, and disposed, by a natural and 
most engagir.g sympathy, to gratify or to sooth them : wdiile he com- 
manded universal esteem, he gained also every heart. 

‘ 'rhe great Marlborough, A\ho, in many respects, greatly resembled 
Turenne, comxnenced, lil..c him, his military career in the service of a 
foreign power. 

‘ Marlborough fell in unfortunate times. Political dissensions avcic 
then carried on %vitb such violence, and to such heights, that it wasim- 
pos.%role his conduct could escape severe censure, from one or other of 
the pardes by which England was then convulsed and alternately go- 
verned ; and he was loo ck^sely connected with both parties, to be able 
long to keep on good teinis with cither of them. Hcncc^is conduct, 
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both public and private, military and politi'cal, has been so variously rc- 
jjrcsented by writers in opposite interests. 

‘ It is beyond all dispute that no modern j^encral ever obtained great- 
er victories in the field ; yet his conduct has been much less praised 
than his good fortune, 

‘ His wonderful success at Blenheim and at Ramillics has been attri- 
buted.^ the injudicious disposition of the enemy. But, if the cr,emy 
committed errors, Mailborough’s genius instantly suggested the best nay 
to lake advantage of them. 

‘ 1'hjs reasoning of his cnenues, lunvover, will not hold, in the bat- 
tle of JMalplaquet. There \dlars, one of the "ablest officers that France 
ever possessed, had taken a strong position, and had made it still so 
strong i^y art, as if nature had completely neglected it, 

‘ This post Marlborough attacked, and, after a dreadful contlict and 
carnage, c arried : the fall of IMons and the close of the campaign were 
the reward of his success. 

‘ His predicting his success at the celebrated battle of Oudenarde, 
at a moment when those about his person had scarcely observed the ac- 
h’on to be begun, is a wonderful proof hew much he possessed a know- 
ledge of men, as v/ell as of war. Upon the whole, an unintenupted 
coun^e of success, through many years, can never bewnth any justice at- 
tilbuted to chance or fortune. 

‘ uo < iitirely did Marlborough po^^sess the conn dene e of his men, that 
even when it seemed ne\l to inipossildc that they should be extricated 
from difficulties, they were accustomed to make themselves easy, saying, 
“ Well, it is no mutter to us, Corfioral John^ (tor so the soldiers 
called him), will find sonic >vay to biing us off, and do for the e- 
nemy !” 

‘ But neitlici Tiirenne, nor hisgreal antagonist Montccuculi, norMarl- 
hortyugh himself, cpii be considered ns inventors in the Art of War. No 
iavciitor ajipcPiCd from the time of Cuslavus Adolphus, the father of 
the pj'c.^eut grand basis of militaiy operations, a triangle resting on a 
cliain of inaguz-incs for a basis, till that; of the great king of Prussian.’ 
p. ::<>4™doo. 

After Gustavus as an inventor in the modern art of war, Dr 
'I'hoinson places Phcdcriek, the real inventor, he says, of hglit 
or flying artillery, but whose inventive genius in the military art 
chiefly distinguished ilselt by his improvement of the oblique or 
iWguhr order, the principles of which he studied profoundly, 
and illustrated the cflicacy of its operation in no less than forty- 
two battles. Thus, as inventors in an art, which unfortunately 
so many always practise, we can only reckon three in modern 
times — Prince Maurice, Gustavus, and, Frederic tfie Great. In 
ancient times, when the same art was no less diligently culti- 
vated, the original Inventors were not much more numerous ; 
we cannot perhaps reckon more than four — Xenophon, Epaini. 
noiidas, Alexander, and Caesar. Such at least seems to have 
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been the estimate of Sir Walter Raleigh, whose judgment is here 
of ereat authority. 

We would particularly recommended to our readers the account 
Dr Thomson has given of the battles of Frederick, in whicli he 
has had the assistance of Grimoard’s excellent commentaries. 

Among the moderns, Frederick is the hero whom an author 
of military memoirs will naturally delight to celebrated Dr 
Thomson views him as a philosopher, a soldier, and a King. 
He has given his character from Maupertuis, concluding with 
this striking and just remark : — * Many a private man might make 
a great king 5 but, except Frederick, where is the king that 
would make a great private man (p. 457.) 

These Military Memoirs come down to the battle near Alex- 
andria in 1801 j comprehending, of course, several of the ac- 
tions in the American war, and in the last war with France. In 
those more recent actions which have not yet been sufliciently 
commented on, and criticised by military men, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the information which Dr Thomson’s narrative af- 
fords should be quite so satisfactory as when he records events 
that have been for a longer time the subject of discussion. Yet 
here we have been frequently pleased with tlie distinctness of 
the descriptions, particulary of the actions in the American 
war, where, though there were no great battles nor brilliant vic- 
tories, a species of warfare, new, in many respects, from the 
nature of the country, gave occasion to the display of consider- 
able military talents on both sides. The events of the French 
war are great and singular beyond that of almost any other ; but 
we are at present too near the scene of action to see them with 
distinctness, or judge of them with impartiality. 

A defect, to which all books of the kind at present under re- 
view are obviously liable, is the want of unity j the diflbrent 
events described being connected as similar, but not as cause 
and effect. This inconvenience, inseparable from the plan of 
the work, is much diminished by the interest which, during 
times like the present, all military details must necessarily create. 
It might be farther lessened, by taking care, every time the scene 
is shitted, or the actors changed, that some introductory account 
were prefixed, explaining the situation of the parties in the war, 
of the cguses that operated on them, of the r.ature of the coun- 
try in which they fought, and of the manner in v;hlch their com- 
munications were preserved. If the work is to undergo a se- 
cond edition, we think more attention might be paid to these 
circumstances ; as also, in the history of battles, to the exact 
description of the ground, whenever it is possible. On this 
head, however, we are well aware of the difficulty, and the 
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scantiness of the materials which, in most cases, history af- 
fords* We think, also, that the number of actions describ- ^ 
ed might be considerably enlarged ; and that, both in anti- 
quity and the middle ages, Dr Thomson might find many ex- 
amples of war carried on, and battles fought with great display 
of military talents, of which the present volume gives no ac- 
cotiP. I'he history of Rome alone affords many suchinstances, 
which we shall be glad to see hereafter included in the Military 
Memoirs. But, whatever improvement these memoirs may ad- 
mit of, v/e will venture to recommend them, in their present 
state, as likely to afford amusement and instruction to the read- 
er. Though military history must ever suggest many painful re- 
flections, yet there i*esults from it this truth, so consoling to every 
friend of luimaiiity, and so comfortable to every Briton at the 
present moment, that a nation of free men, united in the cause of 
liberty and independence, has never been subdued. 


Art. XVIir. Letters^ from the year 1774 to the year 1796, of 
folm Wilkes^ addressed to his Dat/ghfcr, the late Miss 
i'Vi/hes : With a Collection of his Miscellaneous Poems. To 
which is prtfxed a Memoir of, the Life of Mr Wilhes. In four 
Volumes. London. Longman &. Co. See. 1804. 


The Correspondence of the late John Wilkes y with his Friends y prints 
ed from the Original Manuscripts, in which are introduced A/i?- 
nioirs of his Life^ hy fohn Almon, Jn five Volumes. London, 
riiillips, i8oj. 

W E are afraid that neither of those publications is well calcu- 
lated to remove the unfavourable impression whicli some 
recent productions liave created against such a minute exhibition 
of the life and letters of celebrated individuals. It is a kind of 
reading, indeed, which is tempting to indolence, by its approxi- 
mation to the familiarity of ordinary conversation, and stimu- 
lating to vulgar curiosity, by the promise which it holds out, of 
revealing secrets and unmasking the imposing characters of public 
history. But the thing, we think, has really been overdone : 
and before they lay out any more of their money in the purchase 
cf correspondences and memoirs, we earnestly exhort our readers 
to consider whether the secrets they contain are worth knowing, 
or whether a file of ancient newspapers might not afford them as 
amusing anecdotes and as authentic information. 


Of 
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Of the two performances now before us, it would not perhaps 
be very easy to say which is the most insignificant. If IVIr Al- 
monds contains somewhat more of serious discussion, and of poli- 
tical recollections, it.is only, we are afraid, because he has bor- 
row^ed more freely from former publications than his anonymous 
competitor, who, if he be uniformly trifling, is at least ey yi reiy 
original, and is also considerably less voluminous than the'lEtor 
of the authentic manuscripts. 

Wc have perused the anonymous volumes, w^e v/ill confess, 
wuth some degree of amusement and very little feeling of fatigue. 
The letters arc very much like what a man of the woild might be 
expected to write to his daughter, if he had made it a practice to 
write to her two or three times every week. 1 hej^ are affection- 
ate, easy, gossiping, and, above all, trifling ; — filled with accounts 
of the people who called, and the dishes he tasted ; the furniture 
he had ordered, the servants he engaged, the money he remitted, 
and the heaume de vie t\at he was under the necessity of swallow- 
ing. This domestic tittle tattle is often delivered indeed in a very 
lively way ; and little anecdotes and observatior.s are interspersed, 
W’hich give rather a pleasing impression of the writer’s talents for 
conversation ; but for facts or sentiments, or even for hon Mots or 
pleasantries tliai deserve to be remembered, v e aie afraid tlrat the 
reader will look in vain. We make a few extracts almost at ran- 
dom, though, for the sake of our readers, we wish to select the 
most amusing. 

‘ I sent Mrs Molineux’s letter, my dearest Polly, to Mrs Martin as 
soon as I received it 3 but, alas ! 1 heard the poor lady became a wi- 
dow last Monday. 

‘ Mrs Macaulay returned to Dr Wilson on Friday. I saw licr yes- 
terday very ill indeed, and raving agaii:st France, and every thing in 
that country. She even says their soups are detestable, as bad as Lace- 
demonian black broth, and their game insipid, all their meat bad, and 
their poultry execrable. Yet she says, that she dined, at some of the 
best tables, and was infirdtely caressed. She saw Dr franklin, but le- 
fused his invitation to dinner, for fear of being confined on her return 
in consequence of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. Lord 
.Icsus Christ, Mr Wilkes, you know I am very fond of partridges 5 1 
saw them often served up, but could not cat them, I found them so 
hard and ill-flavoured.” I staid with her near an hour, in w^hich time 
I believe she exclaimed twenty times, “ Lord Jesus Christ !” She 
was painted up to the eyes, and looks quite ghastly and ghostly. She 
has sent away her English woman, and has only a French valet de 
chambre and friseur, at which the reverend Doctor is indignant, and 
wnth whom the English servants already quarrel. 1 hope this will not 
prove ominous of a more general quarrel betw^een the tw^o nations. 

* LingueFs last number is foolish. As soon as I return I shall call 

on 
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on Ml’S Smith, aud thank her for the pretty oresent of the mulT to you. 
How infirutfcly ainhable is old age when unait ended vvldi fvowardness, 
and accompanied with all the goodness of heart and benevolence whicli 
distingLiish her ! 

*■ 1 shall certainly return the next w<?ek, and 1 will d'i the day by 
Tuesday’s or vv'’ediicsd:iy’s post. 

‘ ]M[ iny dear girl receive the fish, and was it very fine ^ 

‘ '*^lrnc parly yef,rcrday to Governor Thick.nes'.''s did not take ]dacc, 
oti acnnint of his illness j so I breakfasted and dined e/i famiUe with the 
Brereions. 

‘ Here is a tall Welsh l\Irs P — s, bcaulifiil beyond dfscription *, but 
in pity to us she will diifice and talk, and thus pours bairn into the 
wound she gives. 

Good morrow, my de^irest Polly.’ Vol. II. p. 

The followin::r note from Godstoiie, in X77^, may serve as a 
short specimen of the general gaiety of ids style : 

‘ Arrived here in tiis way to Brighthelmstonc, the famous Mr Wdlkes, 
with a French valcL de chtmbrc, both as hungry as Highlanders, but 
finding r'Uher more to eat than any Fiighhmdcr, who had not been in 
the south. Saw scarcely ten persons on the road, and suspects men, 
Wvomen, undchiklicn, have all emigrated to America. Is deteniiincd to 
cat a little forinclden Fruit for supper, to drink the health of a most ami- 
able young lady in Prince’s Court, and to retire to Bedfordshire before 
ten ; to rise to-morrow with the lark, and to hold converse with old 
ocean before evening. Such are the harmless projects of this son of 
ambition and faction.’ Voi. 11. p. 12. 

The next is from the Lie of Wight in tySg. 

‘ Yesterday 1 was happy, my de.ivc-»t Polly, by your favour of last 
Sunday, and 1 read v/uli much satisfaction the account of your ilcar 
health, atid the improvement of your voice, even in the Jile cold and 
tempestuous iTionlh of May. 

‘ Wc are impatient for the descending shov/ers lo call forth all na- 
ture’s vsweets, and waken all her tlowers, for the earth is as thirsty as 
Boswell, and as cracked in many place'., as he certainly is in one. His 
book, ho'.vevcr, is that of an cntcrlaimug madman. Poor Johnson ! 
Docs a friend come and add to the gross characler of such a man, the 
unknown trait of disgiiiliug gluttony ? I shall bvinj;' his two quartos 
back Avith me, and will point out uumberles.'. mistakes •, hut llierc Jire 
many excellent things in them. I suspect not unfrequcutly a mistake in 
t^ie Divunatis Persontr, He has put downi to Bosjwll what was un- 
doubtedly said by Johnson^ wliat the latter did, and the former could 
not, say. The motto to his book should have been the two lines of 
Pope, 

“ Wlto tells whate’er you think, whate’er you say. 

And il he lies not, must at least betray.” 

‘ I am much pleased that your bed, book-case, and wardrobe, are 
finished to your mind, and I trust that the worknien will give you as 

much 
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miKli satisfaction in every thin^ else respecting the Grosvenor Square 
house. It will be a high gratilication to me to give you a comi)lctc 
town residence. One of the most desirable things in this country, which 
affords the most frequent enjoyment, is a convenient and elegant house 
where you generally reside. 

^ 1 hope your Sunday w ltli Madame de la Fite and Mi?s De Luc 
was not triste comme une dimanche Anglicanc^ but as cheerful as ^^ay- 
day in a more propitious season. ^ 

‘ 1 thank you for another lamprey. By a note in the basket, wc are 
not to expect any more this year, the season being over.’ Vol, IV. 
p. 5 — S, 

T'he next we think is silly : but as the editor has specified it as 
playful and lively, we think it but justice to insert it. 

‘ Polly, dear, sweet Polly, I have got a new coat, anti it is all blue, 
and it has a fine gold edging, and I have a fine silk waistcoat, and it is 
all ribbed, and is blue, and has likewise a gold edging, and I have 
small-clothes all blue, and fine mother-of-pearl buttons, in every one of 
which you might see your pretty face. Notv I intend to go to Rane- 
lagh, with you, in this same fine waiscoat and coat, but then you must 
have a ncTv gown, or all the fine folks will jeer me j therefore, as I uni 
preparing for my retnrn, you must call at Air Redhead’s, and have a 
fine netv gown made immediately, and tlien 1 tvill go with you the first 
day you choose. 

* I thank you for your letter of Thursday, Pray return the fair 
widow, not my compliment^ but my /one, tender love, 

* To-day I dine wdth Mrs Macaulay and the Doctor, To-morrow, 
being Sunday, I travel to Bristol, to have the liencfit of your pra}crs, 
but return in tlie evening. 

‘ Lord Irnham came here last night, and breakfasted here this morn- 
ing w’ith Mr, Mrs, and sw'tel Juliet Erereton, and a Miss Newman, 
young, ugly, and amiable.’ Vo). 11. p, 91. 92. 

There are several touches of profanity in these letters, that 
w'ould have been unbecoming any where, but are particularly of- 
fensive when considered as having been addressed by a father to 
Ins daughter. There is an expression in Vol. IL p. 148, which is 
absolutely indecent. The following, we hope, was only intended 
for free and unmeaning pleasantry : 

‘ Shall I, my dearest Polly, give you an account of yesterday’s 
Christmas dinner ? It is so like an alderman to talk the day after of 
what he had yesterday ; yet perhaps, being a female, you may be cu- 
rious, and therefore 1 give it. The paschal lamb, wdth the fry — a virgin 
pullet, stuffed with pigeonh eggs — St Peter’s cock, a-la-cocky decky — 
a large cod’s head from the miraculous di-aught — fricassee of innocenU— 
cloven tongues avec de la sauce au St Esprit — Baptist’s head in a 
charger — calves’ heads ii-la-Golgotha — des saucissus males a-la-Madc- 
Jaliie. 'J'he dessert consisted of bonchretien pears — and the wine was47- 
chnjfna Christi {the famous wine near Naples, called the tears of Christ. 
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An Tnshmnn said, on taslm^r it, he wished that Chiisl had wept in Ire- 
land.) Was not this a very suitable dinner fi'r the anniversary winch 
WMS celebrated ! 

‘ The sweet July Erereton I saw and saluted yesteiday. I hope so 
beauteous a ilower ill not wither on the ftalk from whence it grew, 
and die uucropped. 

this afternoon to revisit the good old Doctor at Alfred 
Heu^c, :i»:d shall not laiJ, as he kindly desires, to pay him almost daily 
\ Isits, ^vhlle I continue at Bath. By all accounts from the faculty he 
cannot long survive.’ p. lSO-1. 

We add only one other extract from Bath, 

‘ Constancy ! thy name is Wilkes : and constancy to Huncamuilca 
i', a piodlgy, a miracle of the latter ages, and yet literally true. I am 
liere again, in Miss Temple’s lodgings, in Gallway's Buildings, and my 
fair landlady has been just dropping me such a broad-wheel curtesy, 
that I trembled for the iioor, and the lloor trembled likewise. 

‘ I wrote to you last night from MarhOorough, and, notwithstanding 
my violent exertions, I rose this morning at six, and Avas able to attack 
a large loll with success, on ihc strength of which I proceeded to this 
capital cf health and folly. 

‘ 1 fiul Bath very thin for the spring season, and I believe the em- 
bodying of the militia in so many counties will deprive the harpies here 
of a good deal of ihrlr prey. I have no ne^vs yet of the amiable coujdc 

House, but my next letter will give you a little history of all 

vour ac(|uuiiitan(:c here, 

‘ 1 was much surprised to find the spring more advanced every where 
in llic coiuitry than in your park, and the immediate environs of Lon- 
don. ITc sweet infants of the spring are here raising their beauteous 
heads aliovc the dull earth, and the groves charm already with the music 
etf ihe feathered choiisters, which are still mure harmonious than the 
feathcied females in the upper or lower rooms. 

‘ Poor Doctor M ! The mind Is the same, but its case in 

dicadrully shattered. Yet he was in the 100ms last night. Methinks a 
lolal retirement under such circumstances would more gracefully close 
the scene. I'he chapter 0/ Stndbrugs, in Swill, is the best cure I kno^v 

of tlie foolish w’hli of too long life. Dr W , too, is half gone, and 

it would scarcely be a sin to Inny him as he Is. I paid my respects to 
liim this morning, and lound him trembling at once w ith eagerness and 
age. Mrs M— — w.is not at home, but 1 have since had a card hi 
print from her : ** Mrs M.’s compliments to Mr W, Mrs 1\I, will be 
at home every Hiursday to tea and cards,” 'Phis is all tlienew^s 1 have 
of Bath. Good moiTow\’ p. So-4. 

These extracts may serve as a specimen of the letters, which 
certainly form the most interesting part of this publication. The 
first of the four volumes, however, is filled with a life written 
with laudable moderation and candour, but in a very juvenile taste 5 

and 
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and with some poems of Mr Wilkes, which are bad beyond the 
common badness of occasional verses. 

We really do not see what use there was for a life of John 
Wilkes# All his public history is detailed with sufTicienC ac- 
curacy and sufficient amplitude in the chronicles and jour- 
nals of the times 5 and of his private concerns and adven- 
tures, we are inclined to think that both this and the suc- 
ceeding generations would have been well contented to be 
ignorant. Mr Almon indeed assures us, that * his name is 
placed on a level with those of Hampden and of Sydney and 
the anonymous biographer, though he has afterwards the pru- 
dence to lower his tone a little, sets off with a sort of parellel be- 
tween him and Lord Bacon. Nothing, it appears to us, can pos- 
sibly be more ludicrous than those flourishes of rhetoric or enthu- 
siasm. Mr Wilkes undoubtedly came into public life as an ad- 
venturer ; and there seems little reason to doubt that his primary 
object was to promote his own interest, and, for thafpurpose, to 
force himself into notoriety. He was gifted by nature with an 
unusual share of firmness and intrepidity, and had cultivated a 
talent for sarcasm and popular invective, whicli rendered his oppo- 
sition very formidable to those who were less daring or less expert. 
But in the whole course of his public career there seems to have 
been nothing generous, disinterested, or noble ; nothing which 
indicated either a disposition or an understanding which qualified 
him to act the part of a statesman, or to administer the affairs of 
a great nation. With no more than a moderate knowdedge of 
Knglish history, and no knowledge at all, as it appears to us, of 
those more profound principles which infuience the prosperity of 
nations, he dogmatised with unlimited confidence upon tne genius 
of the British constitution, and upon all those delicate questions of 
legislative supremacy and popular controul, of which he was in- 
capable of feeling the difficulty. 

All his quarrels were personal, and the spirit with which 
he conducted them was acrimonious and irritating in a very 
unusual degree. He was the first English gentleman, we be- 
lieve, since the Revolution, who appealed from the senate to the 
mob, atid endeavoured to force his way to distinction and power 
by the help of popular indignation, while he was entirely exempt 
from that sympathy and veneration for the lower orders of society 
with which some succeeding patriots seem to have been sincerely 
inspired. He may be said to have introduced into party division 
not only the bitterness of personal animosity, but thcscurrilitv of 
vulgar disputation, and to have set the example of a mode of con- 
tention by Which conciliation would have become impraclicahle, 
and political differences must have been exasperated into inexpi- 
able 
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able hostility. All that was done, in his case, for the protection 
of private liberty, mi^ht have been effected more easily by a 
milder and more dignified assertor ; and while we conceive the 
nation to have been indebted chiefly to Lorji Chief Justice Pratt, 
for having anticipated, by a few years, the suppression of gene^ 
ral warrants, (an irregularity too monstrous to have had a long 
endurance), it seems to have owed little to Mr Wilkes, but the 
example of vulgarising parliamentary dissensions, and of contend- 
ing with the officers of government as if they had been ordinary 
ruffians, who were seeking to deprive him of his property or his 
life. We certainly cannot discern any extraordinary merit in stat- 
ing so obvious an objection, and are s^^e that it might have been 
made effectual with less clamour and fury. A prisoner accused 
of offences against the government will naturally use evety plea 
to obtain his liberation ; and when his plea is ultimately sustained, 
we feel no admiration for any thing but the beneficent vigour of 
the law, and the even-handed justice of the magistrate by whom 
it is administered. In the course of this contest, it cannot be de- 
nied, that he both received and gave no ordinary provocationj, 
and that he conducted himself throughout with a degree of in- 
trepidity, consistency, and spirit, that would have been heroic ia 
a higher cause, and highly exemplary in that which he had to 
maintain, if they had not been tainted with some mixture of fe- 
rocity and intemperate passion. The account which he gives of 
his interview with the Secretaries of State after his first apprehen- 
sion, is republished by Mr Almon from the second letter to the 
Duke of Grafton, and affords so striking a picture of the man, 
that though the passage is rather long we arc tempted to lay it be- 
fore our readers. 

“ I was conducted Into a great apartment fronting the park, wher^ 
lord Plalifax and lord Egremont, the two secretaries of stale, were sit- 
ting at a table covered with papers, pens and ink. Tlie under- secreta- 
ries stood near their lordships. Lord Egremont received me with a 
supercilious, insolent air j lord Halifax, with great politeness. I wa 
desired to take the chair near their lordships \ which I did. Lord Ha- 
lifax then began— ‘ That he was really concerned that he had been ne- 
cessitated to proceed in that manner against me •, that it was exceedingly 
to be regretted that a gentleman of my rank and abilities could^ engage 
against his king, and his majesty’s government.’ I replied, ‘ that hia 
lordship could not be more mistaken, for the king had not a subject 
more zealously attached to his person and government than myself,’ &c. 
Lord Halifax answered, ‘ that nothing had been done but by the ad- 
vice of the best lawyers, that it was now his duty to examine me,’ 
He had in his hand a long list of questions, regularly numbered. - He 
began, ‘ Mr Wilkes, do you know Mr Kcarsley ? when did you sec 
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him ?’ &c. &c. I replied, ‘ that I suspected there was a vain hope 
);ny answer W’ould lend towards what his lordship '\vished to kno\V : that 
he seemed to be lost in a dark and intricate path, and really wanted 
much light to guide him through it but that I could assure his loid- 
ship not a single ray should come from me.’ Lord Halifax rcUirned 
to the charge. ‘ Mr Wilkes, do you know Mr Kearsley,’ See, Sec, 
I said, * that this w^as a curiosity on his Lordship’s part, ^vhich how- 
ever laudable in the secretary, I did not find myself disposed to gratify * 
^d that, at the end of my examination, all the quires of paper on their 
lordships’ table should be as milk-white as at the beginning.’ l.(;rcl 
Halifax then desired to remind me of my being tbeir prisoner, and of 
their right to examine me. 1 answered, ‘ that I should imagine their 
lordships’ time was too precious to be trilled away in that manntr j that 
they might have seen before, I would never say one word they desired 
to know and I added, ‘ indeed, my lords, I am not made of such 
slight, flimsy stuff then, turning to Lord Egremont, I said, ‘ Could 
you employ tortures, I would never utter a w'oid unbecoming in} ho- 
nour, or affecting the sacred confidence of my friend. God has given 
me firmness and fidelity. You trhle aw’ay your time most egregiously, 
my Lords.’ Lord Halifax then asked me, ‘ if 1 chose to be a pri- 
soner in my owm house, at the Tower, or in Newgate •, for he was dis- 
posed to oblige me.’ I gave his lordship my thanks *, InU 1 dcsiicd to 
remark, ‘ that I never received an obligation but from a friend *, iliat I 
demanded justice, and my immediate liberty, as an Enp^lishman who liad 
not offended the laws of his country : that as to the rest, it was hoicatb 
my attention •, the odious idea of restraint was the same odious idea 
every w^hcre : that I would gotvhere 1 pleased j and, if 1 was rcstiaiiied 
by superior force, 1 must yield to the violence, but would never give 
colour to it by a shameful compromise,’ Lord Halifax then told me, 
* that 1 should be sent to the Tower, where I should be treated in a 
manner suitable to my rank 5 and that he hoped the messengers had be- 
haved Tivell to me.’ I acknowledged that they had bcdiaved 'with hu- 
manity, and even civility to me, notwathstaud’ng the ruffian orders given 
then by his lordship’s colleague. 1 then again lunicd to Lord Kgre- 
mont, and said, ‘ Your Lordship’s verbal ordei'S were, to drag me out 
of my bed at midniglit. 'bbe first man who had entered my bedcham- 
ber by force, I should have laid dead on the spot. Probably 1 shouLi 
have fallen in the skirmish with the others, 1 thank God, not your 
lordship, that such a scene of blood has been avoided. Y our It'rdship 
2 $ very ready to issue orders, which j(m have neither the courage lo 
sagn, nor, I believe, to justify.’ No rcp]} was made to this j and the 
conversation dropped. Lord Halifax reared into aviother apartment. 
Lord Egremont continued sullen and silent, abtnit a quarter of an 
hour. I then made a few remarks on some capital pictures which were 
h the room, and his lordsliip lefl me alone. 

^ I was afterwards romh.silcd iiuo ano^-her aparlment. I found 
theffe several of my friends, In argmeut with the most infamous of all 

ihf 
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the tools of that administration, Mr Philip Carteret Webb. He con- 
firmed to me that I was to be carried to the Tower, and wished to 
know if 1 had any favours to ask. I replied, ‘ that 1 w^as used to 
«;onfer, not to receive, favours : that I was superior to the receiving 
any even from his masteis : that all I woujd say to him was, if my va- 
let-de-chambre w^as allowed to attend me in the 1 ow^er, I should be 
shaved and have a clean shirt 5 if he w^as not, I should have a long 
beard and dirty linen,’ Mr Webb said, ‘ that ofders would be given 
for his admission at the I'owcr.’ 1 complained of the shameful evasion 
of the habeas-corpus, in sending me to the Tower, though the orders 
of the chief-justice Pratt ^vere knowm. Mr Webb made no reply td 
this. He came to visit me at the Tower in the beginning of my im- 
prisonment, -when 1 had not the permission to see any friend. I desired 
him almost at his iirst entrance to take his leave 5 for, if I was not al- 
lowed to see those whom I loved, I would not see those whom I dc^ 
.spLsed.’ p. 201—209. 

iDuch scenes as this show great firmness and ability ; but the abu 
lity of a dexterous partizan, rather than that of a genuine patriot, 
or an able statesman. They indicate a man to be avoided^ and per- 
haps to be pacified, but not a man to be trusted or employed ; ohe 
who may be feared as an enemy, but not wished for as a friend ; 
a formidable tool perhaps of a desperate faction, but scarcely 
lit for an instrument of regular government, or even of system- 
atic ojipositlon. Accordingly, Mr Wilkes, though more noto- 
rious than any man in England, and enjoying a reputation for 
talents at least ecjual to his deservings, was never admitted into 
any of her great constitutional parties, nor ever received into any 
political intimacy or confidence by either of the adverse bands of 
statesmen who have successively influenced the councils of this 
country. His anonymous biographer, in contrasting his history 
with that of an illustrious contemporary, n>akes the following 
judicious observation. 

‘ Whilst Mr Burke (a politic^ adventurer alsoj attached to the 
mild virtufs ©f the Rockingham connection, increased in weight, as he 
increased in years, and on his deathbed found himself surrounded chiefly 
by those who, as they had advanced in years, had also advanced in re- 
putation and popular esteem ; Mr Wilkes in old age stood single and 
alone j politically triumphant indeed^ but wdth no personal sharers of 
triumph, and with little to elevate his mind, but the recollection of a 
fame, hourly on the decline, as new occurrences occupied and diverted 
the attention of the public.’ V®1. I. p. 16. 

Having this general impression as to Mr Wilkes’s public cha- 
racter, and being perfectly Indifferent as to the minutice of his pri- 
vate history, Mr Almon must excuse us, if we say that we fol- 
lowed the ample and elaborate detail which he has given of all the 
transactions of his life, w^Ith very little interest, and very great 
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fatigue. The work is divided into chapters, which are titled isi 
capital letters, with such promising notices as the following : ‘ Of 
the Mead family of John Wilkes, Esq. during his minority 

of the separation of Mr and Mrs Wilkes j*--* Mr Wilkes 
elected alderman of the Ward of Farrington without Mr 
Wdkes’s journey to Bath,’ {to get rid of a fever) * Mr Wilkcb^s 
t ur to the coast,’ &.c. See. See. The greater part of the chap- 
ters are as dull as the titles might give reason to expert ; and a 
very large proportion of the letters a^e excessively trilling rni i‘ - 
significant. What would our readers say, for Instance, to a sc- 
ries of epistles from Miss Wilkes in this style and pattern ? 

‘ Dear Papa, Safunh:?/ 

‘ I take the liberty of informing you of my arrival here; as 1 rc- 
metnber the letters from Garboldisham are received only the third di y, 
and I cannot Icam here when the post sets oat from thcJKe. I will 
have the pleasure of writing to you as soon as posdble. I lay at bud- 
bury, where I arrived a little after six. I have had a very pleasant 
journey, without the least accident. Bon jow\ mon chcr papa? Voh 
IV. p. 120. 

Or this, when the fair waiter is seme years older--- 

‘ I received, dear papa, ymir kind favour of haUirday, in company 
with your old friend Miss Goddard *, who accepted of a tUc-a^titc dhi- 
ncr with me yesterday. We had the Bath mutton you was so 
as to send me. It was delicious ; and we drank the health ol the 
amiable donor. We had likewise the Bath cheese ; which w e both 
liked extremely. 

‘ At last you sec that Mr Luttrcll is married, 1 beg you Aviil a^k 
Lord Irnham w here he has taken a house ; as I w ish to be among the 
fust that wail upon the bride. 

‘ Mr Serjeant Adair called yesterday, to know if you wag returned ; 
and Mr Mullhier sent this niorning, 

‘ My grandmother is pretty wtIJ, and desires her love.’ Vol. IV , 
p. 245-546. 

If they wish to sec what sort of compositions Mr Almon has 
recorded from more celebrated authors, they may read a st*rii*s 
of complimentary acknowledgements in the fourth volume, of 
whicli the following stamls first. 

‘ Mr Pitt presents his compliments to Mr Wilkes, and is extreme- 
ly obliged to him for the edition of Catullus, wdiich Mr Vi/ilkcs hns 
done him the honour to send this morning.’ Vol. IV. p. 221. 

Or they may peruse seven letters about dinners from Mr 
Boswell, in this taste. 

‘ I should set out for Scotland to-morrow'^ ; but I will stay on puj-- 
pose to have a dinner with Lord Mountstuart and you. Let me kno^v 
then, by a note, this night if possible, or to-morrow morning before 
ten, if that party can hold on Thursday, provided I can lix tlje third 
man. Send the note to me, at Lord Mounlstuart’s, Hill-street, 

Be ikcltv- 
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licrkcley-square. 1 tbink our tavern sliculd be ibe Crown and Antlior. 
Yours, ike.’ Vol. IV. p. 31 J. 

It they should like the tblbwing specimen of Mr Wilkes’s 
tour through Italy in 1765 , we can absuic tlieni that upwards of' 
fifty pages of ilic sanitf composition await them in the second 
volume. 

‘ 1 left Floreiu'c February at three in the afternoon *, and got 
lo San Cassiano, one post, u little aker six. I'he road was very rough, 
and much up hill. — February 10 , 1 left San Cassiano at seven j ar- 
rived at Tavernelle, one post, at twelve ^ catue to Poggibon/-i one 
post, at three j to Casliglioncello, one post, at live ^ and reached Sien- 
na a little before seven ; llie road tolerably good, and the vievvs on 
each side very })ictures 4 ue j a sweet variety of hills and valleys, and 
the w'holc face of the country smiling. 'J'he earth is almost every where 
covered with coni, and olive-trees. — February JJ, I left Sienna at * 
twelve, and arrived at Monterone, one iiosC at two •, reached Euon- 
convenLo, one post, at five ; and arrived at Torrenieri, one post, at 
seven. The road much up and dow*n hill, but not »'hmgerous. — Febru- 
aiy 12 , 1 left Torreiilen at seven j came to La Scala, one post, at nine ^ 
to Kicorsi, one post, at twelve j to Radicofani, one post at three *, to Ponte 
Centino, one post and three (Quarters, at fiv'c j to Acquapeudentc, one post, 
at a little after seven. The post lo Radicofuiii is very bad, the hills very 
steep and rough*, the post to Acquapendcnlc is still worse, and the hill a 
little dangerous *, it is indeed almost perpendiculuiv -Februray 11 , 1 
left Acquapendente at eight : came so S. Lortnzo, three-quarters of a 
post, at ten^ proceeded to Eolsena, one post and three-quarters j ar-* 
rived there at hve *, changed horses about half-way ^ reached Viterbo 
at half an hour after six. Between Bolscna and Montebascone you 
have a lieautiful view of the lake of Bolsena, about thirty miles in 
circunifcrcnce, with two islands in it ; all the way on the right . The road 
is very rough, and over mountain^. — February 14, 1 left Viterbo at 
tight : ascended the very high mountaia of that name to RoncigHone, 
ihree-quarters of a post j arrived there at eleven : proceeded to Monte 
Rosi, one post, the whole way almost descending the mountain of Viter- 
bo ; got theic by one : proceeded to Baccano, one nost j came there 
at three : to Alla Storta, one post, at sL\ *, and to Rome, one post at 
eight. 4 'he load is either very rough, or deep, the whole way. 't he 
postillions drove directly lo the Dogana *, where the trunks were taken 
off, and left lill the next morning,’ Vol. II. p, 132,-134. 

Finally, if any one should have a curiosity to know how 
Mr Wilkes ordered a book-case to be painted like mahogany, how 
he got a suit of scarlet trimmed with gold, and what he paid 
for bird cages, caricature prints, and china handles to his knivei? 
and forks, \vc have great pleasure in referring him to any jDUit 
of the voluminous correspondence between him and his daugh- 
ter, which is interspersed in various lots and subdivisions through 
the latter volume of this publication. 


A;; 
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As Mr Almonds anxiety for the immortalfty of his friend’s re« 
putation has led him not only to publish all these important me- 
morials of his private occupations, but also to present his readers 
with faithful copies of a great variety of papers that were previ- 
ously in possession of the public, we cannot help regretting that he 
did not extend his labours so far as to give us a complete edition 
of all his different publications. In what he has actually accom- 
plished, he is plainly chargeable cither with culpable omission, or 
with very fbolish redundancy. If his work is not to contain a 
complete edition of Mr Wilkes’s performances, why is one half 
of it occupied with the republication of pieces with wdiich all the 
world has long ago been familiar ? And if it was "'meant to em- 
body in these volumes all that was expected to cany dow-n the 
name of the author to posterity, ior what reason are the best of 
ins writings omitted in them ? What inducement had Mr Almon 
to reprint the letters to the Duke of Grafton and to the electors 
of Aylesbury, the speech on Mr Hastings’s impeachment, the in- 
troduction to the History of England, and the letter on his public 
conduct, together with his preface to Mortimer, his remarks ou 
Sir John Gust’s speech, and all the writs, warrants, charges an^l 
sentences connected with his ajiprehension and trial, at tlie same 
time that he has left out the North Briton, the speeches in Par- 
liament, and the observations on the Sppish war, together witli 
many other pieces altogether as worthy of preservation as those 
which will fall to the lot of the fortunate purchasers of these live 
volumes ? For our own part, we are very well disposed to for- 
give him for these little omissions, and could have extended our 
charity to a still greater delinquency : but we dp not see how ha 
can ever forgive himself, or expect to be pardoned by those who 
like to have their pamphlets bound up in an uniform and hand- 
some manner. 

There are scattered through these volumes some minute pieces 
of new information as to the conduct and the motives of ministers 
in the different measures which were adopted with regard to Mr 
Wilkes ; but though there may be still some persons who will 
peruse with avidity every thing that bears tlieformof ministerial 
anecdote, we will confess that the interest of such investigations 
19 with us long ago gone by. We care very little whether it 
was determined in the cabinet to expel Mr Wilkes before he pre- 
sented his petition or after j whether the Duke of Grafton kept 
faith with him or not j or whether his quarrels with Lord Tem- 
ple and Mr Home Took did or did not arise entirely from his own 
misconduct, lliis stale collection of petty jiolitics indeed appears 
to us to be a worse kind of trifling than the letters upon his domes- 
tic arrangements, his ailments^ and visitations : and the only part 

5 ' , ' 
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of the work we have perused with any degree of amusement, is 
that which contains his private letters to Mr Cotes and his daugh- 
ter. Tlie former give a very lively and undisguised picture qf 
his feelings during the period of h'ls persecution and popularity ; 
and aiVord some curious glimpses of constitutional gaiety and 
Epicurean carelessness, in a mind agitated by a fierce ambition, a 
distempered vanity, and a rancorous thirst for revenge. The 
latter are indulgent, cheerful, unconstrained, and every way 
amiable. Though written in the tone of a man of the world, 
the morality which they inculcate is entirely unexceptionable, and 
show the author to have been susceptibk^, in private life, of better 
feelings and affections than could be guessed at from liis public 
appearances. In these particulars, as well as in the insignificance 
of their details, they are exactly on a level with the prattling 
epistles which compose the other collection : and since it wa^ 
thought worth while to print them at all, we are surprised that 
they w'cre not separated from the story of his political adventures, 
and presented in another publication to a different set of reader^^ 


^ The Reviewer of Mr Mathias’ Componomenti Lirici in our 
last Number, begs leave to observe, that the admirable 
sonnet to which he refers in p, 60, though quoted by 
Mr Mathias from the works of Gaetana PassartnL is 
really the production of Giovarnhatista of Ge- 

noa ; and takes this opportunity of correcting this er- 
ror of the learned editor of the Componomenti, which 
had formerly escaped his observation. 


QUAR^ 
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AGRICULTURE, GAROEXIXC, Scc. 

A complete System of Agriculture, including nil the modern Im- 
provements and Discoveries : in which the principles of Chemistry are 
applied in Explanation of the Nature and Composilion of Soil and Ma- 
nures y and those of other Sciences, in the breeding, rearing, and faU 
tening of live Slock. The wdiole intended to combine and explain 
completely the Principles and Practice of modern Husbandry. By R. 
\V. Dickson, M. D. of Hendon. Illustrated with nearly 100 Engrav- 
ings, representing Implements of Cultivation, Grasses, Sheep, Cattle, 
&c. 2 large volumes 4to. 4l. 4s. 

Annals of Agriculture, and other useful Arts, collected and pub- 
lished by Arthur Young Es({. Secretary to the Board of Agriculture. 
Vol. XLII. (No. 243 to 248 inclusive) 12s. 6d. ooards. 

Observations on the Formation and Management of useful and orna- 
mental Plantations ; on tlie Theory and Practice of Landscape Garden- 
ing j and on gaining and embanking Land fnnn Rivers or tiic Sea, By 
J. Loudon, Landscape Gardener, &c. In octa\o, and illusLiated by 
ten Engravings. Price 10s. Gd. in boards. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, vol. V. 8s. ud. boards, 

FIXE ARTS. 

An Essay on Light and Shade, on Colours, and on ComposIlK.n hi 
general. By M, Gartside. Illustrated with Diawings uud Pi jUj. 
4to. iK 11s, 6d. boards, 

ASTRONOMY, 

Evening Amusements, or the Beauty of the Heavens disidaycd ; in 
which several striking Appearances to be observed in the dur- 

ing the Year 1803 are described, By William Friend, M. A. with 
Plates. ('Bo be continued annually,) 3s. boards 

A Werv and Complete Collection of Tables for Navigation and Nau- 
tical Astronomy \ with very simple, concise, and accurate Methods for 
the Calculation, useful at Sea *, particularly for deducing the Longi- 
tude from Lunar Observation, and the Latitude from double Alii 
ludes of the Sun, and the Interval of Time betrveen the Observations. 
By .1. De Mendoza Rios, Esq. F. B. S, 

I'his w'ork contains every thing requisite for Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy ; so that Seamen will possess in it whatever they 
may want for their calculations, without the assistance of any book except 
the Nautical Almanac. The Tables are entirely new, and all the Rules 
for practice are considerably improved and facilitated, l^he mode of 
computation for clearing the observed Distances from the Sun, or a 
fixed Star, of the effects of Refraction and Parallax in. particular, 

combine?, 
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combines, Tr^Ilb accuracy, the doeiJed advantage of being much more 
concise ajul simple than any hitherto proposed. I'lic usual 'Fables 
for Navigation arc, besides, enlarged; and the 'J'ra verse 'Fables, or 
'Fables of DilFerenccs of Latitude and Departure, are carried to 480 
Miles distance. 4to. ll. Is. in sheets. 

A New 'Jhealise on the Use of the Globes ; or a Philosophical 
View of the Earth sn.d Heavens ; comprehending an Account of the 
lugiire, Mag^n'liide, and Motion, of the Earth; with the natural 
Chtingcs of its surface, f push’d by Floods, Earthquakes, S^c. 'Fo;;ether 
%\itii tile Elementary Principles of Meteorology and Astronomy ; the 
' Theory of the Tides, preceded by an cKtensive Selection of Astro- 
nomical and other dciinitions ; and illustrated by a variety of Problems, 
fjuesiioiis for the Es.amirialion ot the Student, 6cc. Designed foi the 
Instruction of Youth. By Thomas Kchh, Private 'Teacher of Mathe- 
matics, Geography, &.c. In one closely printed Volume, l:Jnio, with 
Copperplates. Price ds. Gd. in Boards, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life of Gilbert W akefield, B. A, written by him- 
-Self. A New Edition, with Notes ; and a Continuation to the 'Time of 
hjs Death, by the Editors. To which is subjoined an Appendix of 
Original Letters and Papers. 2 large Volumes Svo. ll. Is. boards. 

Me*noiis of Public Characters of 1804-18^)3 (Vol. VIL) ; being a 
new Volume of Memoirs of distinguished Contemporaries; with striking 
Likenesses of the Arcliblmop of York, See. See. JOs. Gd boards. 

Itl^jmoirs of Charles Macklln, wdlh the Dramatic Characters, Man- 
ners, Sic. of the Age in which he lived, forming a History of the 
Stage during almost the whole ol the last Century, and a List of all 
the Parts played by him. With his Portrait. Bvo. 8s, boards. 

General Biography, composed by John Aiken, M. D. the Kev, 
Fcof’Vi^ .Morgan, and Mr William Johnston. 4to. Vpl. V, ll. 11s, 
Gd, i'oards, 

'I liC Life of General W'^asliington, Vol. III. 4to. ll. 11s. Gd. — 

Svo lOs. t:J. bocii\b. 

j he Life and Character of Bonaparte* By W. Burdon, A. M„ 
4s, Gd. boards 

BOTANY, 

The Heatliciy ; or, a Monograph of the Genus Erica. By H. E. 
Andrews. No, 1. to 4. (To be continued Monthly.) 3s. each. 

CLASSICS. 

The I'opography of 'Troy and its Vicinity, illustrated and explained 
by Drawings and Descriptions ; dedicated by Permission to her Grace 
the Duchess of Devonshire. By William Cell, Esq. of Jesus College, 
M. A, F. A. S. and late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
In folio, price Ten Guineas in boards. 

In the work are given 43 coloured Plates, taken from accurate 
Drewings made on the spot by the Author, and chiedy engraved by 
’Mr Medland. Each Plate has its appropriate Letter-press Description, 
in which every precaution has been taken to render the subject inlelli-r 
giblc to the reader. The work is designed to afford an opportunity to 
^ svtcl^ 
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such as have not visited the country, of forming their own opinions of 
the Topography of Homer, 'fhose verses of the Iliad and Odyssey 
are cited which describe, or ap^jcar to describe, the ])articular motions 
or monuments of the Troad. The Views cbiisist of a Dcliucation of 
the whole Coast of IMirygia from Antandros in the Gulph of Adramyt- 
lium, to the Vale of 'I'hymbra on the Hellespont. 

COMMTIRCJAL. 

Reflections on the Commerce of the Mediterranean, deduced from 
actual Experience during a Residence on both Shores of the Mc;diler- 
ranean Sea. Ey John Jackson Esq. F S. A. Author of the Journey 
over Land from India, &c. Svo. 6s. boards. 

Jennings’s "rreatise on General Book-Keeping, calculated not only 
for every. Branch of 'Jhade, but also for the Lauded Gentlemen. 10s. 
6d. 

Observations on the Present State of the Commerce of Great Britain, 
and on its Extent, Importance, Advantages, Influence, Stability, and 
probable Increase. 'J'ranslated from the German of Cliarlcs Reinhard, 
L. L. D. of the University of Gottingen, &c. Svo. 2s. od. 

DRAMA. 

?vTatrimony, a Petit Opera j as now performing at the Theatre Roy- 
al, Hrury-Lanc. Writer« by James Kenny. Is. od. 

The Blind Bargain *, A Comedy in Five Acts, as performed at the 
Theatre Royal, CoveuUGardcu. By Frederick RcyiKilds, Esq, 8vu. 
2s. od. 

The I. ami We Live In ^ a Comedy in Five Acts. Written by F. 
L. Holt, Esq. Represented at the 'Uheatre Royal, Drury-Lane, on 
Saturday, Dcc'cmber 29. 1804. Svo. 2s. od. 

'Fhiity 'Fhousand, or Who’s the Richest ? a Comic Opera, in Three 
Acts j as performed at the M'hcatrc Royal^ Coven t-Gardcn, Wntten by 
J. Hibdiii. Svo. 2s. ()J. 

Memoirs of the Life of W. K. W. lic.tty, kuc>wn by the name of 
the Roscius; with a general estimate of his talents, and a cri- 

Ucjue on his principal Characters. By J. Merritt. 12ino. 2s. 6d. 
hoards. 

Strictures upon the Merits of the Young Roscius. By J. Jackson. 
With a Portrait. 2s. fld. 

Animadversions on Mr Jackson’s Dramatic Strictures upon the Me- 
rits of Young Koscius. By the Editor of the Glasgow Theatrical Re- 
gister. 2s. 

'fhe infant Roscius j or, an Inquiry Intotlie Requidtes of an Actor, 
comprising a Critical Analysis of Young Betty’s acting, and an Flxa- 
mination of the Pamphlets published respecting him. By. T. H|rrall, 
Is. 6d. 

An Authentic and Biographical Sketch of the Life, Flducation, and 
Personal Character of William Henry Betty, the celebrated Roscius, 
particularly the History of his 'J'heatrical Career j and a Narrative rc- 
lafing to the Differences between the London Theatres the subject 
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of Ills Engagements By G. D. Harley, late of the Theatre Royal, 
Coveut-Garden. 2s, 6d. . 

Critical Essays on the Dramatic Excellencies of the Young Roscius 5 
by Gentlemen of distinguished Literary 'ralcnts, and Theatrical Ama- 
teurs, op]io»cd to the I-IyiKicrilitknis of Anonymous Writers. In- 
terspersed with interesting Anecdotes, &c. &c. Compiled by J. Eissett. 
2s. dd. 

EDUCATION'. 

A-n English Spclling-Ecjok, with Beading Lessons adapted to the 
Capacities of Children. In Tluee Parts. Calculated to advance the 
Learners Ly Natural and 6asy gradations 5 and to teach Orthography 
and PionoLnciation together. By Lhilcy Muriay, Author of ‘ Eng- 
lish Grammar adapted to the diilVicnt Classes i^f Lcarricis.’ Js. tid. 
bound. Also, price Cd. covered with IMarblc Paper, Murray’s first 
Book fer Child rci'i. 

Juvenile Pieces j designed for the Instruction and Entertainment ol* 
the Youth of both Sexes. To wldeh is prefixed, an Essay on the Edu- 
cation of Y'^outh, pointing out those Branches of Knowledge most use- 
ful in the present State of Society, and tiiumciating Publications under 
each Blanch of Knowledge conduci\e to Mental Improvement, liy 
John Evjks, a. JVi. Boards. oS. od, 

'I'he Histoiy of England related in ramiliar Convex sations, by a 
Eather to iiis Children 5 iulen pc^id v\ith Moral and instructive Rc 
marks and C^bstrv'arionb < u ih'i » . /ii. leading and intcrcslhig Subjecls. 
Designed lor the pc «\‘'**xl o. h'outh. Bs Lhzaheth Hclmc. In 2 vol. 
l2ir'i. Pj’ice 6s. bo..nd, \>i'h »*s. 

-enilc' Bible*, being a h/.c* idaiirc of the Holy Scrip 
tmes ... Viv,, - containing a SuJi..oa y the Chapters in the Books 
ol the Gld ... I New Testaments, alp)jrt^\«hMl]y airanged, and adapted 
to the coinpxthc.\. .. and ictcntlon of Keaders. 

'1 he Hebrexv Gr«.ri:mai, '•wili Praclic... iCuk*&, ])articular1y adapted 
lo Byihncr’s L:,rt, Pripiutlc :! ; xvBI complete Paradigms of the Verbs, 
ind an Eiigravhig of the Helr^w Alphrtbet, Kevised and corrected 
by the Rev. J, Ycates, All-Souls’ College, Oxford 8vo. 2s. (id. bound. 

An Alphahelxcal Key lo Propria Maiihus, Qute Genus, jjid 
In Pnesentl*, cci taiidng all the 1 Aamples, declmeS and tianslatcd, 
v. ith the Rules quoted under each, and Numerical References to the 
Crntext.* By ,1. Caiey, LL D. J vol. 2s. od. bound. 

'rhe Father’s Gift io his Children^ coiisisling of Original Essays, 
Talei, Fables, Reflections, &c. By William Mavor, LL.D. 2 vol. 
i Jmo. lOs. (id. boanls. 

Elements of Astronomy. By L. Montreau. 3s. 

An Introduction to English Grammar. By ditto. Is. 

An Introduction to French Grammar. By ditto. Is. 

HISTORY, 


Niva! and 
By Rclcrt Bcatson, 


y M -mfirs ol Lriiain, from 1727 to 1783, 

r.sq LL. D. Author of the Political Index tr) the 

Historici. 
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Histories of Great Britain and IreLind, In (i vol. Svo, The Second 
ILdiiioii, with a Continuation. 

Criticisms on the First Edition of this Worh. 

* Captain Bcatson is already known as the author of the Political In- 
dcK to the History of Great Britain and Ireland. 'I'he in-f'-'i nt publi- 
cation is of a hit»her kind. Wc are now to rej^ard him as comribulintv 
hot. only to the information but to the amusement of the public *, and 
since he li is exerted his attoiitiou and dillg^Micc for so commendable a 
p\irpose, we cannot' but wish him success. Ifis \rork hears the marks 
of veracity, and constant alleiuion to the authenticity of the maleriah 
which he has industriously collected. 'The narrative is frequently inter- 
mingled w'ith observations and reflections, which indicate the man of 
virtue and of public spirit. As we have perused the volumes with sa- 
tisfuctkr.i, wc arc led to conclude that they will be Acceptabl<“, not 
merely to those who are iiiliraately convervant with military anti naval 
affiiirs, hut also to the public at largo. Wo regret tint the limits to 
which our worl; is cr'ufincd wall not .illow’ us !o lay before our readers 
maii)» interesting particulars 'i\hich might be easily selected from these 
volumes *, but wc hope that the few’ which we have extracted from this 
ontcrlaining work will not be una''C**]>l:ib1e to our rcadcis, and espet lally 
to the gentlemen of the navy.’ Munthhj Review^ Ftb. and Alarcn, 

.* 'fhe intcrcsiing nature of this woik Ins forced us to cxreerl our in- 
tended limits j but w^c hope that our cvtr.icts will prove neither unen- 
tcrtainiiig ^mr unlnsiriiclive. 'I'o tht design and to the r\cculion w^e 
must give applause, as being in no roc'iu dcg’-ec u‘‘efiil ar.d meritoiious 
It is a work of utility and mciit ; and w’e shall be glad to sec the re- 
maining three volumes.’ Critical AVi/ctu, April and May, HOI. 

LATV 

Beflcctions on the Slurly of the Law, Addressed to the Nobility 
and Gentry, as the Heiodliary and ICleefive Seniiiuv? of the inlion ; 
and to those Gentlemen ho study with a View to Professional Practice. 
By Kie.hard Whallcy Bridgman. Jlvo. 4 s. d. boards. 

A new rserics of llcporis of Causes in the High Court of Chancqry, 
during the lime of Lord Eldon, commencing aflcr Trinity Perm, 180:$. 
(To be continued regularly.) By FraucL Vesey, Jun. F.mi. Vol. I. 
Part 1. ^s, ()J. 

A Digest of the Lmvs of England respet ling Real Property. By- 
William Cruise, Banister. Vgl. III. & IV. 8vo. ll. Us. tkl. boards, 

A Digested Index to the earlier Chancery Reports. By George 
Kekewdek, I’anisler. 8vo, los boards. 

An Analytical Digested Index of all the Reported Cases In the se- 
veral Courts of Equity, as well Chancery a« • Exchequer, and in the 
High Court of Parliament, distinctly Ihewing the several points therein 
adjudged, from the earliest authentic Period to the pre^jent Time, With 
a Reperiorium of the Cases, doubly and .systematic illy iligested on an 
improved piinciple. By Richard Whallcy Bridgman, Rsq. Compiler 
of the Thesaurus Juridicus. 2 vol. Royal 8vo. 11, 18s. boards. 

Practical 
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Practical Points or Maxims in Conveyancing. Dra’VMi from the daily 
Experience of a very extensive Practice, by a late eminent Conveyancer* 
yo which are added, Critical Observations on the various and* essential 
Parts of a Deed. Py the late J. Ritson Esq. Svo. 5s. boards. 

A new* Edition, being the Fifth, with considerable Additions, of 
The Bankrupt Laws. By William Cooke, Barrister. 2 vol. Svo^ 
11. lis. (id. boards. 

Reports of Cases determined in the Court of King’s Bencli : toge- 
ther nith some Cases in the Court of Chancery, in the whole of the 
44th year of George III. 1803—4. By John Prince Smith Esq. Bar- 
rister. Extracted from the Monthly Publication, entitled, The Law 
.Journal, during the above Period. ("To be continued annually in vo> 
lumes.J l:')s. boauls. 

An Abridgement of the General Statutes passed in the 44th year of 
the Reign of George HI. By Jolin Prince Smith Esq, Extracted 
from the Monthly I.aw .fournal. 7s. od. boards. 

The Statutes at Large for 44lh year of the Reign of George III. 
4to. 12s. boards. 

MATIirMATICS. 

Elements of Geometry j conlainnig the First Six Books of Euclid, 
with a Supplement ou the Qividralure of the Circle and the Geometry 
of Solids j to which are added, Elements of Plane and Spheric a’ 'i'ri-. 
gonometry. By John Playtair, h'. R. S. Edin. Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Uiuversity of Edinburgh. The Second Edition, enlarg- 
ed. Svo. 7s. boards, 

MEDIC INK, SURGERY, &C. 

The Anatomy of the rJiiman Body j coiilainlng the Anatomy of 
the Viscera of the Abdomen, the parts in llie male and female Pelvis, 
and the Lymphatic System, With an Appendix. By Cliarles Bell, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons ot Edinburgh. 'I'he fourth 
volume, which completes the work. In royal octavo, embellished with 
Engravings. Price 15s. in boards. 

'Ehe Report of a Medical Committee on the Cases of supposed Small- 
pox after Vaccination, which occurred in ELdwood’s Rents, Ilolborn, 
in August and September 1404. Is. 

^J’he Syphilctic Physician. 23. 

The Death-w^arraiit of the French Theory of Chemistry *, witli a 
Theory, rationally accounting for all '.he Phenomena, Also an inves- 
tigation of Galvanism-, and Strictures upon the Chemical Opinions of 
Messrs Weigleb, Cruick shanks, Davy, Lesly, Count Riimforu, .md 
Dr 7'hompsoii. Remarks upon Mr Dalton’s late Theory, &c. By Ro- 
bert Harrington, M. D. 7s. 

A Treatise on Febrile Diseases. By A. Phillips Wilson, M. D. 
Vol. IV. 9s, boards. 

Outlines of a Plan to stop the Progress of the Malignant Contagion 
which rages on the Shores c f the Medherrpnean, if it should make its 
way into this Country. By Richard Pearson, M. D. is. 6d 

Practical 
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Practical Observations on Insanity, and Suggestions tov/ards a Mode; 
of treating Diseases of the Mind. To which arc subjoined, Remarks 
on Medical Jurisprudence. Ey Joseph Mason Cox, M D. Svo. 5s. 
boards. 

A Medical Guide for the Invalid to the principal Watering-Places 
in Great Britain : containing a View of the Medical Effects of Water. 
By William Ne'jbit, M. 1). 12Tno. 5s. (>d. boards, 

Aj; Inquiry into the Efficacy of Oxyp^en in the Ciu'c of Syphilis 
with Observations on its Application in various Disorders. By Charles 
Platt, Surgeon, ike. 2s. 

Experiments j provffiig Vacrioiatiou, or Cow-pox Inoculation, to be 
a permanent Security against Small-pov *, with inirts and Rcniaiks, by' 
Samuel Uill, Siugeon, Poitscu, and of the Roval Navy. Is. O'J. 

Practical Observations concerning Sea B«tbing, ; with Remarks on 
the Cse of the Warm Bath. By A. P. Bucluui, M. 1). Crown Svo. 
5s, boards. 

The Works of Dr .lolin Brown. 'I'o w’hicli is pretived, a Biogra- 
phical AccgupjI of the .'Vuihor. By William Cullen BrovMg M. D. 
3 voL 8vo. II. Is. boards. 

'The pO|^lar Compendium of Anatomy ; or, a concise Description 
of the I-iunian Body, with the Physiology, or Natural History of llic 
various Actions and Fiinclious of its Organs and Pails. Containing 
also an article on suspended Animation \ and the ]>)\)per Means to be 
used for the Rccovtry of drowned Pci sons. By William Burke, Siir- 
^^etm .12mo. ()S. boards. 

'Idle Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jpurnal : exhibiting a Concise 
y\L\^ (ff tlie latest and most important Discoveries in Medicine, Sur- 
gery, and Pharmacy. By u Society of Gentlemen in J.ondon and E- 
diuburgh. Published (Quarterly. i.) J'ucsday, Jan. 1. 1S05, 

Price 3s. 

An Appendix to Practical Obseivalions on the Nature and IVeat • 
Tnciit of*t he exasperated .Symptoms of lluWencreal Disease; contain- 
ing 'J’hong]it;5 on the Natme and Management eff the Venereal Bubo, 
particularly in Its obstinate State. By Edward Geoghegan, Surgeon 
to the Dublin Gemral Disjiensaiy. Is, (Jd. 

'Idle Plillosopliy of Physic *, or, the Natural History of Diseases and 
ihcir Cure. Being an Attempt to deliver the Art of Healing from the 
Darkness of Barbarism and Supcrslilion, and from the Jargon and Pc^- 
dantry of the ScliO«d? ; ‘hewing r. more easy and certain Way of pre- 
serviiig and reoovenng Health, tliaii any hitherto known. By the Rev* 
William vViLsoiu liiiiio. 5s. 

An Account of Twx) Cases of Gout, which terminated in Death, In 
consequence of the External Use of Ice rmd Cold Water. By A. Ed- 
lin. Is. 

The Second Edition, enlarged and much improved, of 'Phe Edin- 
burgh New Dis]>ensatory : conlaming, 1. 'Die Elcmeuts of Pharma- 
'f^eutical Chc;mistry. 2. The Mateiia Medlca ; or. The Natural, Phar- 

inaceulical^ 
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3$ 

maeeullcal, and Medical History of the different Substances employed 
in Medicines 3, The Pharmaceutical Preparations and Compositions,— 
including complete and accurate Translations of the 8vo Edition of the 
London Phannacopccia, published iu 17.91 j Dublin Pharmacopoeia, 
published in 1784 5 and of the New Edition of the Edinburgh Phar- 
macopoeia, published in J 803 *, illustrated and explained in the Lan- 
guage, and according to the Principles of Modern Chemistry j with 
many new and useful Tables, and several Copperplates, explaining the 
new System of Chemical Characters, and representing the most useful 
Pharmaceutical Apparatus. By Andrew Duncan, jun, M. D. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
and Associate of the Linnean Society of London. 8vo. lOs 6d. 
boards. 

MILITARY. 

The new Military Finance : containing the history of the Pay and 
Allowances of the British Army ^ by Nathaniel Hood, Lieutenant in 
the Army, J12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Instructions for the Formation and Exercise of Volunteer Sharp- 
Shooters. By Captain Barber. 2s. Gd. 

A supplement to the Treatise on Military Finance. 2s. 

A short View of the actual Stale of the Volunteers, with hints to 
the officers commanding Volunteer Brigades, with Suggestions for the 
more perfect Organization of the Volunteer System. By an officer of 
the Regulars. 1 s. 

List of the Officers of the Militia of the United Kingdom. 

List of the Officers of the Gentlemen and Yeomanry Cavalry, and 
Volunteer Infantry, 

A letter to Lieut. Col. Sir Robert Wilson, on his “ Enquiry into 
the present State of the British Empire,” &c. 2s, 

Remarks on Sir Robert Wilson’s ‘‘ Enquiry f ’ more particularly 
the Battle qf Zama, and the Volunteer S^slem. Also, Elucidations of 
the Obstructions to the Recruiting Service, Is. Gd. 

MfICKLL ANILS. 

The Letters of John Wilkes, Esq. addressed to his Daughter the 
late Miss Wilkes, from the year 1774 to the year 1796. 'J'o which is 
prefixed, a Memoir of the Life oi Mr Wilkes, with a collection of his 
Miscellaneous Poems. In four volumes foolscap octavo, price One 
Guinea in boards, embellished with Portraits of Mr and Miss Wilkes, 
from original paintings by Zoffani. 

Miscellaneous Plays. By Joanna Baillie, Author of ‘ a Series of 
Plays on the Passions.’ In one volume octavo, price 9s. in boards. 

The Lounger’s Common -Place Book, or IVIiscellancous Collections 
in History, Criticism, Biography, Poetry, and Romance. The third 
edition. In three volumes octavo, price Ik I Is. 6d. in boards. 

The Correspondence of -lie la'.e John Wilkes with his Friends, print- 
ed from the Original Mfu-niecripts, bequeathed by his Daughter, Mis^s 
Wilkes, to Mr Peter ELnslev. In which are introduced, Memoirs of 

his 
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his Life, by John Almon 5 with a Portrait of Mr Wilkes, engraved by 
Caroline Watson, and Fac-Similes, 5 vol. 8vo. ll. Ijs. boards. 

An Answer to a Pamphlet of Mr James Poole, entitled, ‘ A Narra* 
tive exposing Irregular Transactions in one of the Departments of Fo- 
reign Corps, during the late War.’ By Mr Gardner. 2s. 6d. 

* Proofs relative to tlie Falsification of the Intercepted Letters. By 
W. Playfair. Is. bd. 

Observations on the Climate, Natural Productions, and the Manu- 
factures of Ireland. By William Paterson, M. I). 8vo. 9s. . 

Observations on the Change of Public Opinion in Religion, Politics, 
and Medicine j on the Conduct of the War j on the prevailing Diseases 
in Great Britain j and on Medical arrangements in the Army and Na- 
vy. 2 vol. 4 to. 3l. 13s. 6d. 

A Letter addressed to Lord Hobart, Principal Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department. By Colonel Thomas Plcton, late Go- 
vernor of 'i’rinidad, &c. 

An Oration, commemorative of the late Major Gen. Hamilton, pro- 
nounced before the New York State^Society of the Cincinnati. By 
.1. Mason, D. D. With the Particulars of the Duel, &c. 3 s. 

The Works of Diogenes j a literal 'I'ranslalion. Vol. I. Contain- 
ing, Every-Day Characters, a Comedy, &c. 6s. sewed. 

Advice to the Young Whist-Player. 2s. (5d. 

VoUariiina, 4 vol, foolscap 8vo. ll. boards. 

Plunder and Partition, as practised on the Continental Neighbours of 
France, explained to the British Public, 2s. 

The Intercepted Letters on Board the Admiral Aplin East* India- 
man^ captured by the French ^ and published by the French Govern- 
ment in the Moniteur. In English, 2s. 6d j in French and English, 
3s. od. 

Thoughts on the Propriety of granting a pecuniary remuneration to 
the West India Dock Dlreclovs. Is. 

Oppression deemed no Injustice towards some individuals j illuslratecf 
in the late Treatment of John King, under a Commission of Bank- 
ruptcy. 2s. 

A full Report of the Speeches of Sir Francis Burdelt at the late 
Election, and at the Crown and Anchor j of which imperfect Skctchc:^ 
have been given in Newspapers. 2s. od. 

The Cambridge University Almanack for the Year 1805. 3s. 6d. 

A Reply to the Animadversions of the Edinburgh Reviewers, on 
some Papers published in the Philosophical Transactions. By Thomas 
Young, M, D. F. R. S. ♦ 

Observations on a Pamphlet which has been privately circulated, said 
to be a Statement of Facts, and the I'reatmeiit experien<ied by Sir 
Home Popham, since his return from the Red Sea. 'J^'o which is add- 
ed, a Copy of the Report made on irejpccting the Account of the Ex- 
penditure for the Romney and Inflexible. 2s. 

The East India Directory and Register for 1805. 5s. 6d. stitched* 

VOL. V. Ko, 10. Mnx Plavfnl 
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Playful I'tonslations, from the Greek ind Roman Classics, &c. By 
Thomas Vaughan, Esq. 4&. 

The Society of Friends, or the People commonly called Quakers, 
examined. By John Bristcd^ of the Honourable Society of the Inner 
Temple. 8vo. 6s. 

Selections from the Works of Bishop Taylor, Hooker, Bishop Hall, 
and Lord Bacon : With an Analy^s of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. By Basil Montagu, Esq, A. M. 12mo. 7s. 

Flim-Flam ! or the Life and Errors of my Uncle, and Amours of 
my Aunt ! With Illustrations and Obscurities, by Messieurs l^ag, Rag 
and Bobtail. With an illuminating Index ! In three Volumes^ with 
nine Plates, 18s. boards* 

The Temple of the Fairies. 12mo. Vol. IL 6s. 

An EngliA and Welch Vocabulary, or an easy Guide to the Ancient 
British Language. By Thomas Evans. To which is prefixed, a Gram- 
mar of the Welch Language, by Thomas Richards. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

A History of the Ancient Britons, from the Invasion of .Tulius Cae- 
sar to their Union with the English. Written in the Welch Language# 
By Thomas Evans. 12mo. 3s. 6d 

An Account of the Insurrection in Ireland, on the 23d of July 
1803 : containing Particulars of the Murder of Lord Kilwarden, &r, j 
a Report of the Trials of the Insurgents •, the Address and Confession 
of Emmet, and the Speeches of the Counsel, &c. 8\o* 2s. od. 

A System of Heraldry, Speculative and Practical ; With the true 
Art of Blazon^ according to the most approved Heralds in Europe : 
llluStfatcd with suitable Examples of Armorial Figures, and Achieve- 
ments of the most considerable Surnames and Families in Scotland, &c. 
Together with Historical and Genealogical Memorials relative thereto. 
By Alexander Nisbet, Gent. In two Volumes folio. Price Five Gui- 
neas in boards. The Second Edition, 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Principles of Moral Science. By Robert Forsyth, Esq, Advo- 
cate. Vol, I. 6 VO. 10s. 6d, boards 

NOVELS. 

Adeline Mowbray j or, the Mother and Daughter. A Tale. By 
Mrs Opie. In three Volumes. 12s. boards. 

Gondez, the Monk j a Romance of the Thirteenth Century. By 
W. H. Ireland, Author of the Abbess de, &c, 4 vol. 12mo. 16s, 

The Mad Dog, or Modern Manners j a Romance of the present 
Day. 3 vol, 12mo. 12s, 

ITie Nobility of the Heart. By Elizabeth Isabella Spence. 3 to\ 
)2ino. 13s. dd. boards. 

Love and Gratitude 5 or, Traits of the Human Heart. Translated 
from Augustus la Fontaine. 3 vol. 12mo. 12s, sewed. 

Secret Machmatiortis. By 'Sarah Ann Hook. 4 yo\. l2mo, 16s. 

sewed, 

Rosa } 
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Rosa j or, the Child of the Abb^y* By Sophia WoodfalL 4 vol. 
165, boards. 

The Witehcrics of Craig Isaf. By Frederick Williams. 2 rol* 
12mo» 8$. sewed. 

Can wc doubt it ? or, the History of two Families of Norwich. 
Wntteu ill French, and translated by Mrs Gooch. 3 voL 10s 6d. 
boards. 

Edmund Ironside. 3 vol. 12s. 

Bravo of Venice. 6s. boards. 

The Fisherman’s Hut. 3 voL I2mo. 12s. sewed. 

Doigomcki and Menzikoff. From La Fontaine. 2 vol. 8s. sewed. 
The Heiress of Avonmore. 3 vol. 12mo. 12s. sewed. * 

Men and Women. In three Volumes. 12s. boards. 

The Abbey of Wcyhill, a Romance. 2 vol. 6$. 

My Master’s Secret^ or the Troublesome Stranger. By Mrs Yorke. 
2 vol. 7s. 

Modern Griselda, a Tale. By Miss Edgeworth. 12mo. 3s. 
Cicily Fitzowen. 2 vol. 12mo. 7s. 

PHIJXISOPHY. 

Elements of Mechanical Philosophy ^ being the Substance of a Course 
of Lectures in that Science. By Professor John Robison, LL, D. 
Edinburgh.* With Copperplates. 8vo, ll Is! boards, 

POETRY. 

Metrical Tales, and other Poems. By Robert Southey. Foolscap 
■octavo. Price 5s. 6d. in boards. 

The Poetical Register and Repository of Fugitive Poetry for 1803 j 
being the Third Volume qf the ^ries 9s. boards. 

An Essay on Man, written upon Principles opposite to those of Lord 
fiolingbrokc. With Notes, by W. Churchey. Small 8vo. 4s. 

Hispaniola j a Poem. Embellished with an elegant Frontispiece, re- 
preseqj^ng the French Method of crowning their Negro Prisoners j and 
enriched with copious Notes, Historical and Explanatory. To wliicli 
are added, Lines on the Crucifixion, Fragment of a Monody on the 
Death of the late Rev. Henry Hunter, D. D. and other Poetical 
Pieces. By S. Whitchurch. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Battle of Largo j a Gothic Poem ; with several Miscellaneous 
Pieces. 3s. 

Bickleigh Vale, with jothcr Poems. By Nathaniel Howard. 8vo. 
6s. sewed. 

The Ei^ith Satire of Juvpnal imitated. Addressed to the rising No* 
bility and Gentry, Svo^ 4s. 6d, boards. 

The Pleasures of Composition. (Part I.) 2s, 6d. 

The Rdga of Fancy. By the Author of the Pleasures of Nature. 

' . . . , 

British Purity j or, the World we Live in. A Narrative of Ty,o 

Centuries. Illuminated with Opaque Biography, and enlivened by se* 
xious Annotations, 4to. Ss, 
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The TritMtiph of Music. A Poem .in Six Cantos. By William 
Hay ley Esq. 4to 10s. 6d. l>oards. 

Poems, chiefly Tales. By William Hutton Esq. F. A. S. S. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel. A J^ocm. By Walter Scott Esq. 
Elegantly prhited by Ballantyne, in Quarto. 

Oriental 'Tales, translated in English Verse. By J, Hoppner Esq. 
R. A. ct-own 8vo 7s 

Poems. By Laura Sophia Temple l^rno. 5s, 
political. 

Letters on the Modem History and Political Aspect of Europe j 
exhibiting the Nature, Causes, and probable Consequences of tlie grand 
contest between Great Britain and 1 ranee, and the Political Circum- 
stances of the ditferent Nations which compose the European System. 
W7th an Investigation of the Political and Commercial Importance of 
Egypt, and the Consequences that might result from the annexation of 
that Couutr) ^o the dominions of France. Illustrated with Historical 
and Geographical Observations. By John Bigland, In one volume 
octavo Price 7s. in boards. 

The Justice and Policy of a War with ‘‘pain demonstrated, 2s. 

Considerations upon the Necessity of discussing the Stale of the Irish 
Catholics in the ensuing Session of Parliament. By James Mason Esq. 
Is bd, 

CoiTCspondence between a Gentleman in Berlin and a Person of Dis- 
tinction in London •, comprising Remarks on the Political Occurrences 
from August 1803 to June 1804, 8vo. 5s, boards. 

A Succinct View of Physical and Moral Mean^ which might be suc- 
cessfully employed by Great Britain, with or without the Aid of other 
Nations, against the common Enemy of Peace j including a Plan of 
Defence. W^ith Observations on the Necessity of a new Organization 
of Germany, and on the injurious Conscquencas of tolerating th^Neu- 
trality of Spain and Portugal. 

A Political and Military Survey. 2s. od. 

An Appeal to the Honoui and Conscience of the Nation, upon the 
Necessity of an immediate Restitution of the Spanish Plate Ships. By 
the Author of Cursory Remarks. Is. 6d, 

Perpetual W’^ar the only Ground of Perpetual Safety and Prosperity. 
By the Rev. Edward Hankin. 3 s. (>d. 

Political Papers, comprising the Correspondence of several distin- 
guished Persons^ in the Years 1792, &c. ;with the Rev. Christopher 
Wyvill, Chairman of the late Committee of Association of the County 
of YorL Vd. V. 8vo. 7$. 

Considerations on the Twofold Mode of Election adopted in France. 
By the Rev. Christopher Wyvill. 8vo. Is 6d. 

The T'axcs of GreAt Britain j what they produced j Charge of Ma- 
nagement, &c. for the Year Riding the 5th January X804. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Refutation of souie Doctrines relating to the Sinking Fund, &c. • 
Stc, contained in a Work lately published by the Earl of Lauderdale j 
with Original Remarks on Subjects of Political Economy, is. 

Observations on the Operations of the late Corn Act. By William 
Curtis. Is. 

No Slaves, no Sugar j containing new Arguments in favour of the 
African Trade. 2s, 

THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon, on the Advantages of High Attainments in Religion. 
By the Rev. William Moscly. 

Dissertations, Essays, and Sermons. By the late George Bingham, 
B. D. To which arc prefixed. Memoirs of his Life, Stc. by his Son, 
Peregrine Bingham, L. L. B. ll. Is. 

Baptismal Faith explained : a Sermon, preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, April 1804. By Robert Tyrv/hiit, M. A. Is. 

The Friend of Christ sleeping in Death : a Sermon, otxasioned by 
the Death of the Rev. John Adams. By James Edwards. Is. 

Justification by Faith : a Sermon, preached at the Visitation of the 
Bishop of Chester, at Richmond, Yorkshire,, in August 1804, By 
John Headlam, Rector of Hycliffe. 4to. 

A Sermon, preached before the University of Oxford, Nov. 5. 1S04. 
By the Rev. Henry Phillpylts. 4to. 

A Help to the Unlearned in the Study of the Holy Scriptures. By 
Mrs Trinuner. 8vo. 

A Sermon preached before the Bucks Volunteers, on the 8ih o£ 
August 1804, by the Rev. .lohn Compeoi^ Is. 

Religious Experience essential to a Christian Warrior j a Sermon, 
preached at Broadmead Church, Bristol, August 1804, before the 
Bristol Education Society.- By Janies Dove. Is. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Bristol, at the 
primary Visitation of the Bishop in the Year 1804. 4to. 17 pages. 

A Reply to the Dissenters Reasons for separating from the Church 
of England j in a Letter to John Gill, D. D. Editor of them. By 
the Rev. Spencer Cobbold, A. M. 8vo. 

Paul’s Epistle tp the Homans, in Hebrew. Corrected from the Ver- 
sion published by Dr Hutter at Nuremburg, 1600, and oy Dr Robinson 
at Loudon, 1661. Now republished, with many Improvements, by- 
Richard Caddick, M, A, ‘12mo, 

A Sermon preached at the New Meeting-house, Birmingham, Sep^ 
tember^^h, on Occasion of the Death of the Reverend Tiiomas Ren- 
rick. By John Kentish. 1§. > 

Strictures on Methodism, 2s. 6d. 

A Sermon- preached at St Maiy’s, Stafford, at tlte Visitation by the 
Archdeacon, August 1804. By the Rev, Edward Whitby. Is. » 

Religion Nurse of Loyalty. A sermon preached August 1S04, 
at the Assizes at ;Lancasterl" By T. WUsop, B. D. Is. 6d, 

,Tl|e Importance of ^hc, Christian Ministry. A Sermon* preached at 

IJobden 
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Hebden Bridge^ May 24. 1804, on occauon of tbe Establishment of 
<he Nojrthem Education Society. By Tfamaas Lanprdon. Price Is.'^ 
The Kvinc Being a God that hidcth himself. A Sermon preached 
at Salem Chapel, Leeds, January 1. 1804, at the Weekly Meeting for 
Prayer, on Account the present State of the Nation* By Thomas 
^ Langdon. Price 6d. 

The Death of a good Man Lamented and Improved. A Sermon 
occasioned by the Death of Mr Joseph Sharp, who died November 26 th 

1803, in the 59th Year of his Age By Thomas Langdon. Price 6d. 
The House of Mourning and the House of Feaslitig. A Sermon 

preached before tbe Hinxton Friendly Society, September 30tli 1804, 
being the Anniversary. By the Rct. James Plumplre. Is. 

A Plain and Practical Discourse, explanatory of the Communion 
Service of the Church of England. By Charles Plumtre, A. M. 
6vo. 

Christian Benefice. The Anniversary Sermon at the Meeting of 
the Society for the Benefit of the Widows and Orphans of Deceased 
Clergymen, within the Diocese of Durham. Preached September 

1804. By Charles Plumtre, M. A. 4to.lj 

Rev. James Wood’s .New Dictionary of the Holy Bible, compiled 
from CaJmet, Brown, &c. with many Plates and Maps, in 2 large 
vol. 8vo. 18$. board. 

A full and complete Analysis of Dr Paled’s Natural Theology \ pr, 
Evidences of the Existence and Attributes of tbe Deity. Collected 
from the Appearances of Nature. By Jeremiah Joyce. 3g. 

The Select Works of John "Witherspoon, D. D. 2 vol. 8vo. 8s. 

A System of Prayer j composed chiefly of Scriptural Expressions. 
By the Rev. W. Smith, A. M* 

Sixteen Sermons, (abridged from the Works of tbe Right Reverend 
Father in God, William Beveridge, D. t). some lime Lord Bishop of 
St Asaph), preached in the Parish Church of Hanwell, in Middlesex, 
in the Years 1800 and 1801 ; to which are added, Ten original Dis- 
eourses. By the Rev. G. H, Glasse, M. A. Rector of Hanwell, and 
Domestic Chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sermons, to a Country Congregation. By William Gilpin, A. M. 
Vol. 4* 7s- boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

An Account of a Voyage to establish a Colony at Pbrt Philip, in 
Bass’s Stmt, on the South Coast of New Sotith Wales, in his Majes* 
ty’e ship Caknitta, in the years 1802, 3, 4. By J. H. Tuckey, Esq. 
First lAeutenant of the Calcutta, In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 5s- in boards. 

Teavels* to the Westward of the Allegany Mountains, in the States 
of the Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee^ and Return to Charlestown, 
^through the Upper C^olinas. With a very correct whole Sheet Map 
the States in the Centre, We^ and South of the United States. 
Xtanslatcd from the French of F, A. Michaux, M. D. Member of 
the Society Natural History of Paris, &c. By B. Lambert. 7s. 
hoards- 
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Ahernethj^ subjects treated of in his surgical observations, 168— ‘re- 
marks oa the nature of tumours, 169--^cllassification of, 173— of dis- 
eases resemjiling syphilis, 174 — of pancreatic sarcoma, 175. 

Absurdity of ascribing greater dignity to any one mechanical profession, 
than to another, 7. 

Adamsy Mr, circumstances attending the publication of his letters on 
Silesia, 180 — his character as an author, 181 — what one of the chief 
objects of his tour, 182-:-account of the manufactures of Grunberg, 
183 — anecdote of an English Gentleman, 185— account of the semi- 
naries of education in Silesia, 187. 

Adrian^ Pope, makes over Ireland in a present to Henry II. 157, 

Advertisement y Irish, 157. 

elective, Berthollet’s account of the mode of action of, 142. 

Andalusicy account pf the uncultivated w^astes of, 129. 

Anecdotes qf Danton, 85 —of Talma the player, ib. — of Madame Ro- 
land, 86 of Bonaparte, ib.— .of Mareschal 4c Richlicu, 337— of a 
general officer, 463, 

Aneurismy remarks on a case of, 178. 

Arhellay an instance of the advantages of the oblique order of battle, 
473. , ^ ^ 

Ar;chitft:turiy state of, in China, 281. 

Armyy regular, preferably to a rnilitia in cqmmc'rcial and well-peopled 
cduntpries, 13. ‘ ^ * 

Aru%ans^ by the nature of their occupations, fitted tp be soldiery 10. 

Astronpm^ history bfv ^i’^^died into two grand periods, 442— is indebtt 
cd iq Kepler for its present state of improvement, 443. 

Austnms^ causes of their late defeats, 459— their system of wyferc 
with th^ of the Frc^ 
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Miss, her -misceftai^om {)kys, 4a5-^Story of Rayner, a ti*agedy, 
4()7^extracts from, 408-^Country Inn, a comedy, 41 l^CortStan- 
tine Palec^gus, a tragedy, 412 — Writer’s account of the object she 
had in view in this last, ib.-^remarks on the characters in, 413— ex- 
tracts from, ib. 

BaHmukTs Mrs. Iife 4 &c. of Samuel Richardson, 23— character of her 
genius, ib.— her classification of novels and romances, ib. — remarks 
on the character of Pamela, 27 — of Clarissa, 28 — of Sir Charles 
Grandison, 31. 

Barrow^^s travels in China, in what view to be considered, 259-- obsta- 
cles towards forming a just estimate of the Chinese, 260— tendency 
of the present work to lessen the exaggerated opinions commonly en- 
tertained of their character, 262— extracts from, with remarks, 264 
—general character of the work, 287. 

Battle^ difference betw’een the direct and oblique order of, explaitjed, 
&c. 472. 

Berners^ Lord, some memoirs of, 356 — his translation of Froissar^ 
chronicles compared with that of Mr Johnes, 357. 

important discoveries of, in chemistry, 141 — his opinion of 
the mode of action of elective affinity considered, 142. 

Bucaify striking contrast between the appearance of, and'that of Old 
Castile, 130. 

Bonaparte^ anecdotes of, 86. 

Boitrgoi fig's picture of modem Spain, 125 — advantages enjoyed by the 
author, ib.— defects of the performance, 12b— specimen of bis ta- 
lents for description, 129— some mistakes of the author corrected, 
132 —cursory remarks, 133. 

British^ causes of their bad success on the Continent, 461— their inat- 
tention to the cultis ation of military science, ib. 


C 

Cairnar^ wars wrblch grew out of the union of, ruiitdus to the fisheries 
of Denmark, &c. 18. 

Cnrtal^ great, of China, account of, 281. 

Case of a man gored in the neck by a cow, 176— remarks on, 177. 
Castilians contrasted with the Biscayans, 1 30. 

Camlrg^ British, excellence of, 461. 

t/u^iV/,,stcri, expcriiiients on the accuracy of, for the measurement of 
lines, * ' ■ . - * 

C^ikracter^ ndlitaiy, . of the different European nations— the French, 
Austrians, 459— -the British, 461. 

^^/7<?rcji,p[^apagement of, in Africa, 397, 

China ^ 4^‘^ticsin the way of forming a just estimate of the character 
of people of that country, 260— are much less civilizfed than has 
^ geperalty supposed, 262— slate of, in the 16th century, com- 
pd with thjit of Europe, 264--bacl construction of their Vessels;, 
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and frequency of shipwrecks, 265— specimen of the arbitrary admi- 
nistration of their government, ib. — description of the country about 
the banks of the Pei -ho, — personal economy of the people, 267 

— picture of Pekin, 268 — ignorance of the Chinese rAathematicians, 
269— description of the emperor’s palace, ib. — character of their style 
of gardening, 270 — treatment of their women, 271— of their feasts 
and entertainments, 272-^frequency of the punishment of flogging, 
ib.— their shocking inhumanity and cow^ardice, 273 — -‘propensity to 
cheating, 274 — account of the accommodations of the ofEcers of 
stale, 275 — superstitious ceremonies during an eclipse of the moon, 
ib.— puerile nature of their amusements, 276 — of the Chinese lan- 
guage, ib.- -manner of arrangement of their dictionaries, 277 — spe- 
cimen of their most admired poetical compositions, 27‘J^— account of 
the great canal, 2S1 — state of rnedecine, 282 — taxes and military 
establishment, 284 — religious worship, ib. —agriculture, 285— popu- 
lation, 286. 

Cihhet\ Colley, letters from, to Richardson, 37. 

Christmas dinner, Mr Wilkes’s description of, 480. 

Clarissa^ Richardson’s remarks on, 29. 

Clergy^ two branches into w^bich the practical question of enforcing their 
residence seems to resolve itself, 301 — propriety of, considered, 302. 

Commerce of Great Britain, in what light viewed by Mr O’Connor, 
105. 

Corn^ law giving a bounty on the exportation of, famous in the econo- 
mical history of Britain, 191 — w’hen virtually repealed, 192 — ^earliest 
topics in praise of, 193— arguments still used in favour of its utility 
examined, ib. — some of the more palpable errors of the advocates for 
the bounty pointed out, 200 — general view rf the operation of, 202- 

Cortes^ Spanish, particulars respecting, 133. 

Cresseijy description of the battle of, 357. 

D 

Dahomyj parallel supposed between, and France, 226, 

Danton^ anecdote of, 85 — character of, 434.. 

Dauphin^ pretended, account of, 88. 

Degerando^ on the origin of ideas, 318 — question discussed on, one of 
the most important in the philosophy of mind, ib,— general view of 
the w'ork, ib. — outline of the author’s refutation pf the doctrine of 
innate ideas, 319— what the distinguishing feature-pf his system, 321 
—^general observations, ib. — the author’s doctrine not, as pretended, 
original, 324, 

Denmark^ inconsiderable amount of her fisheries at present, 18. 

Dictionaries y Chinese, arrangement of, 277 — manner of consulting, '278* 

Disease^ peculiar, to whiclrsome African nations are subject, 3%, 

Dugommw\ General, instructions given to, 458. 

Dutch^ extent pf their northern fisheries in early times, 18 . 
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EefytexA t&e mooni ridiculous eeremonles of the Chinese on occasion 
of, 275. 

Economy^ personal, of the Chinese, 267. 

Eratosthenes^ his method of computing the circumference of the earth, 
391. 

Europe^ state of, in the sixteenth century, compared with xthat of China, 
264. 

F 

Tever^ general observations upon, 394. 

Fischer^ M. his travels in Spain, 137 — picture of the Volero, a Spa- 
nish dance, ib. — of the Puerto del Sol at Madrid, 138“- remarkable 
peculiarities in his travels, 139 — causes of, guessed at, 140. 

Fielding^ Mr, Richardson’s opinion of his works, 38. 

Fiskety^ extent of that of the Scandinavian nations in early times, 18— 
decline of, traced to the wars that followed the convention of Cal- 
mar, ib,— plan for extending that of England considered, ib. 

Fishings description of a new mode of, 402. 

Folardj Chevalier, his opinion of the oblique order of battle. 

French armies, discriminating feature of, 453 — system of warfare adopt- 
ed by them in the late contest, 454— their want of discipline mdre 
apparent than real, 456 — superior intelligence of their soldiers, 457, 

Froissart y Sir John, Mr Johnes’s translation of the chronicles of, 347— 
account of the life of the author, 353— present translation compared 
with that of Lord Berner’s, 357. 

Funds j public, causes of the rise of, almost immediately after the bank 
restriction, 111. 


G 

Gardenings Chinese, character of the style of, 270, 

Cenera/sy modem, remarks on those who have improved the art of war, 
474. 

OoUenhergy^ln Silesia, account of the manufactures of, 184. 

Grandisoiiy Sir Charles, remarks on the character of, 31. 

Greehsy what their favourite weapon, 470 — method of drawing up their 
troops, 471, 

Griinhergy in Silesia, account of the manufactures of, 183. 

GuiUotme^ singular anecdote respecting, 85. 

Gunp&wdeTy changes introduced into the art of war by the invention of, 

4lo. ’ 

Heline ne^ftoraKs, &c.. experiments on the respfration of, 366. 
lT^rm0u/ty Jean Marie, the pretended dauphin, account of, 88^ 

remarks on the term, 133. , " 

^ridc 6eld of inquiry presented by, in every department of 
hutna^ knowledge, 288 — obstacles to ^he progress of Indian 
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ture, 280r— where the earliest notices of India arc to be, found, 290 
^modern history of, at what geriod it ought to commence, 291* 

History^ classical definition o^ 291. 

I 

Jamiy translation of a Pertiati ode of, 346/ 

Jamieson^ Professor, review of his system of mincralagy, why undeiv 

taken with hesitation, 64v— considerations xvhich induced to it, ib. 

— what the chief recommendation of the w^ork, 65 — the author’s en- 
thusiastic attachment to the Wernerian system, ib. — remarks on the 
title, 66— of the descriptions, 67— peculiarities in the nomenclature, 
68 . 

Invasion^ French,* remarks on the possibility of, &.c 465. 

Inventors^ original, in the art of war, 475. 

Job^ the patriarch, supposed to have been a reviewer, 398. 

Jones ^ Sir William, Lord Tcignmoulh’s memoirs of the life, writings, 
and correspondence of, 329— to what the work is indebted for its 
chief attraction, ib. — most remarkable features of his character, 330 
— abstract of his life, 332 — ^remarks on his literary correspondence, 
335. 

Jrish^ ancient, account of the convention of the states of, 155* 

K 

Kepler^ discoveries of, fomi a new era In the history of astronomy, 442 
—have been the principal cause of raising the science to its present 
state of improvement, 443-— investigations that led to the discovery of 
the elliptic form of the planetary orbits, 445 — completes a theory of 
the planet Mars, 446 — discovers the proportion of the periodic times 
of the planets to their distances from the Sun, 449.' 

fClopstochj Mrs. extract of a letter from, 39. 

Kotzebue ^ Agustus Von, ^vonderful celerity with which his travels were 
performed, and the account of them published, 7B — striking featui'c 
in his W'orks, 79— -his account of Paris, to what objects restricted, 
8 f— specimen of his impiety, 83 — and indelicacy, 84 — w^hat consti- 
tute the excellences of his perfonnance, ib, 

L 

Lacretelle's history of the French revolution, 421 — general remarks on 
the wrork, 422-r-character of the Girondin party, 424* -Robespierre, 
Marat, ficc. accused of aspiring to the dictatorship, 426 — Marat’s 
apology, 427— death of the Iring, 428 — dictatorship offered to 
Danton, 430 -^arrestment of Girondins, 432— character ot^anton, 
434 — of Robespierre, and Billaud dc Varennes, 435— mUc^le state 
of Rcbespierrcy ib. — account of his arrestment, 437. 

Ladies^ French, inde^pacy of, 85. 

haVD of interference, Young’s, his proof of the existence of^ 97— ex- 
aimned, 98. 

o| trecs^ experiments on the function? of, 91*r- 
3 ^^ 
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List^ quarterly, of new publicatidns, 242, 4J>3 . 

Literature^ Asiatic, obstacles to the progress of, 2^9, 

M 

Madrid^ picture of the Puerto del Sol at, i38. ' 

Marlborough^ duke of, his character as a general, 4T4. 

Mars^ thfeory of, completed by Kepler, 446— true motion of disco- 
vered, 449. 

Mathematicians^ Chinese, ignorance of, 269. 

Maurice^ Mr, his history of Hindostan, 2SS — obstacles to the progress 
of Asiatic literature, 2S9---want of materials for a complete histoiy^ 
of Hindostan, ib.— whence the earliest notices of JIndia are to be ga- 
thered, 290 — at what period the author begins Ris history, 291— 

, his reasons for commencing the modem history of India at so remote 
a period, ib. — era at wdiicli it ought to commence, 292 — conjeatures 
concerning the origin of the Hindoo religion, ib. — character of 
Mahmud Gazni, 299 — General estimate of the work, SOO. 

Maurice^ Prince, liis military character, 474. 

Medicine^ by whom generally practised in barbarous countries, 392. 

Medina^ Sidonia, picture of the dutchy of, 130. 

Militia^ of w^hat description of men it should br composed, 11 — less 
adapted to actual w’arfarc than regular troops, *picfcrable in agri» 
cultural and thinly pcc'pled countries, 13 — iurden of, falls unequally 

. upon the inhabitants, 14. 

M//ton, description of his country residence, 337. 

Mndge^s account of the trigonometrical survey of England, 372 — origin 
and progress of the operations, ib. — difierent instruments tried for 
measuring distaiices, 374 — curious and unexpected conclusions drawn 
from the comparison of diiiercnt determinations, 388 — method of 
Eratosthenes of dfelcrmining the circumference of the earth, 391 — 
Mr Norwwd’s, ib. 


N 

Norwood^ Mr, his method of determining the circumference of this 
carthf, 391. 

Novels^ distingmshed into three classes, 23. 


O , 

O^tknnor^ Mr, his present state of Great Britafh, J 04. Prejudice of, 
the autjior against his native country, ib. What the, foundation of 
106% His arguments on the bank restric^on examin- 
I*' inquiry into the views of the funding sysfem, 113, Of 
^"thelSffiJctions which Britain imposes on her trade, 1 20. Declama- 
tion on Irish afiairs, 122, , . 

reign of, the grand epoch of Irish politick eminence,' 

' . ^ , 

‘ battle 



of the Greeks, 471. Of the Romans, ib. , 
hetTyecn 'the direct and oblique order, pgintesj out, 472. 
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Ormondy duke of, accused of being^ the cause of the troubles in Ire- 
land in the reign of Charles I. 160. 

P 

Pamela y Richardson’s, account of the origin and j^rogress of, 21, Ob*, 
ssrvalious on the character of, ib- 

Pantano of /Vlicant, account of, 132. 

Paper-credit^ Mr O’Connor’s remarks on the British system of, cond- 
dered, 107. , 

Parade, military, insignificance of extreme attention to the minutite 
of, 46 k 

Paris, . attention bestowed on the improvement of the stage in, 84. 
Singularity in the genteel society of, 86. 

Peasantnjy numerous, the only sure and safe defence of a great nation 
according to some, 10. That ihcorv controverted, ih, 

Pei-ho river^ description of the country on the banks of, 266. 

Pehia, description of, 2oS. 

Plati of iialional improvement, &c. conjectures concerning the author, 
J. Importance of the subject, 2. Autlior's national character of 
Great Britain, 3. Invective against tlie poor laws, 4. Fundamen- 
tal doctrine of the author, 5- Considers the soil as the only respect- 
able and secure source of public revenue, 6. Absurdity of ascribing 
greater dignity to any one mecha’iical profession than to another, 7. 

Planets, true form of their orbits discovered by Kepler, 440. Propor- 
tion of their periodic times to their distances from the sun, ib. 

Plowden, Mr, circumstances under which his IDslorical Review of Ire- 
land Tvas undertaken, 153. Account of the ancient Irish legislature, 
135. Era of the commencement of the JLnglish history of Ireland, 
157. Conduct of the English Parliament at the Revolution, lo 2. 
State of the Catholics during the prevalence of Primate Boulter’s in- 
fluence, 166. 

Pacts, Italian, account of some of, 45^ Of Lazrini, and Chiabrera, 
47. Guido, 48. Celio Magno, 50. Filicaja, 52. 'Festi, 53. 
Betrinelli, &c. 55. 

Poor-laws, invective against, 4. 

Popery, gradual decline of the dfead and detestation of, 105. 

Preface, postliininious, instance of, 152. * 

Project of a national corporation for carrying on the British fisheries, 
20; ’ Objected to, ib. 

Proprietors of Uie soil the natural defenders of the mcftiarchy, 11. 

Poetical e^ctracti'-i^froin various Italian authors, 47. From Milton, 
337. From Jami, 346. From ‘ I'he Sabbatlt,’ 438. 

R 

Rayner, a tragedy, story of, 406. Extracts from, 408. 

Razors, particular set of, kept by a gentleman for the use of his visi- 
tor's^ 40 3.# 







Rectafies^iht most numtrous class, &c. of EngHsh benefices^ 307% 

Residence^ of the Clergy, propriety of enforcing, examined, 302. 
Illustrated by the Case of proprietors of land, 303. Difference in 
the case of of the landholder and clergyman, ib. Inquiry whether 
personal residence be a condition on which ecclesiastical property is 
held, 304- Penalty for non-residence, ib. Inquiry into the con- 
duct which it is politically expedient to pursue towards the order, 
SIO. 

« Reviewerf^ North British, peculiar advantages enjoyed by, 398. 

Richardson^ Samuel, some account of, 25. Interesting extract from 
a letter of, ib. - Circumstances which led to the publication of his 
Pamela, 27. His death and character, 31. lu what the great ex- 
cellence of his novels consists, 43. 

Rads^ glass, used for measuring distances, 374. 

S 

Rahbathy a poem, remarks on the subject of, 438. Extracts from, ib. 
General character of, 441. 

in trees, liow it contributes to the formation of wood, 92. 

Sarcoma j pancreatic, remarks on cases of, 175. 

Sicardy Abbe, anecdote of a pupil of, 32o. 

Si/esia, account of the seminaries for education established in, 187. 

S^fihi/isy remarks on diseases resembling, 175. 

S/ave-tradey anonymous defence of, on the grounds of humanity, justice;, 
&c. 209— opinion of its injustice and inhumanity hitherto general, 
ib, — singular sort of evidence brought fonvard by the author^ 210 — 
relations of Mr Parke, mistated by him, 211 — his account of the 
food, &c, of the negroes in the West Indies, 21(j — their situation 
asserted to be much happier than in their own country, 221. 

Slavery y domestic, in Africa, difference between, and that of the West 
Indies, 230. 

,Smaily Dr, his account- of the discoveriet of Xcpler, &c. 442 — great 
utility of the performance, 443. 

Songy by Sir William Jones, 339. 

Spainy some particulars respecting the ministry, &c. of, 133— admini- 
stration of justice, and revenues, 134 — ^public debt, commerce, woo), 
&c. 135*— character and manners, literature, 136. 

^aUan%aniy Lazarus, outlines of the life of, 362 — of his merits as a 
philosopher, 363 — account of his experiments on resf^ation, 365, 

Spaniards y charafter of, 1 31 , 

Specff^y the favourite weapon of the Greeks, 470. ' 

Societgy genteel, of Paris, singularity in, 86. 

Soily the only respectable and secure source of revenue, 6. 

iSoidiarSy French, individual excellence of, 457. 

Survey y trigonometrical, of England and WaleS, account of, 372. 
his character as a General, 466. 

Smrdy the weapon to whjlch the Romans were principally attached^ 
47a 
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System of war, French, compared with that of the Austrians, 460. 

T 

Tahna^ the French player, anecdote of, 85. 

Thomson^ Dr, his military memoirs. &.c. 468 — sources from whence 

he has principally derived his information, 469 — extracts from, ib. 

rliaracter of the vrork, 476. * 

Thornton\ Colonel, vSporting Tour, &c. 398-*-cause of the reviewers* 
hostility to, 399 — why called a sporting tour, 400— description of a 
new mode of fishing, 402 — of a Highland dancing-master, 403— 
specimen of the information to be derived from the work, 403. 

Transactions oi iht Irjsh Academy, mathematical papers in — 

-Brinkley on the orbits in which bodies revolve, &.c. 325 — on deter- 
mining innumerable portions of a sphere, &c. 326.— Murray on Dr 
Halley’s series for the calculation of logarithms, 327— Brinkley’s 
examination of various solutions of Kepler’s problem, &c, ib.-.-his 
theorem for finding the surface of an oblique cylinder, &c. 329. 

TraveHing^ economical mode of,' in Spain, 140, 

TreeSy peculiarities attending their growth in different situations, 93. 

2you/>s levied from agricultural occupations the most expensive, 11, 

Tumours^ remarks on, 169 — classification of, 173, 

Turenne^ character of, 474. 

Vo/ero^ picture of a Spanish dance so called, 137k 

W 

IVar less dangerous in commercial than in agricultural countries, 
frequent changes in the mode of carrying it on, 452, 
remarks on the progress of the art of, 4()9k 

JVinterbottomy Dr, his account of the present state of medicine among 
the native Africans, 392 — by whom pracl^ed among that people, ib. 
— classification of diseases, 393 — observations on fever, 396— -ma- 
nagement of children, 397 — contents, &c. of the Appendix, &c. ib. 

IVi/kcs, Mr, hib original correspondence with his friends, 477 — extracts 
from, 478 — remarks on the character of the writer, 482 — account 
of his interview with the Secretaries of State, 483— specimen (jf 
his tour through Italy, 486. * 


Y 

Tuen-minAjiten^ description of the palace, &c. of, 269. 
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